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,    A.  6L0EI0US  R£LIC  OF  THE   ElfPIRE. 

Towards  three  o'clock  or  an  afterDoon  in  October, 
1844,  a  man  about  eixty  years  old — though  most  per- 
sona would  have  thought  him  older  —  was  passing  along 
the  Boulevard  dcs  Italiens,  his  nose  to  the  scent  as 
it  were,  his  lips  pharisaically  pursed,  like  those  of  a 
merchant  who  has  just  concluded  a  profitable  piece  of 
businesB,  or  a  young  fellow  satisfied  with  himself  as  he 
leaves  a  boudoir.  In  Paris  that  is  the  highest  knona 
expression  of  personal  satisfaction  in  man. 

As  the  old  roan  approached  within  sight  of  the  vari- 
ODs  persons  who  daily  sit  on  chairs  along  the  boulevard 
and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  analyzing,  the  passers-by,  a 
smile  flickered  across  the  faces  of  one  and  ait,  —  a  smile 
[H;cultar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris ;  meaning  many 
things,  ironical,  sarcastic,  or  compassionate,  though  it 
never  dawns  upon  the  face  of  a  Parisian,  blase  as  he  is 
with  sights  of  every  kind,  unless  drawn  forth  by  some 
great  and  living  curiosity.  The  clever  saying  of  a  certain 
actor  may  serve  to  explain  both  the  archieological  value 
of  this  worthy  man,  and  the  meaning  of  the  smile  which 
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ran  like  an  echo  from  eye  to  eye  along  his  way.  Some 
one  asked  Hyacintbe,  famous  for  hie  witticisms,  what 
hatter  he  employed  to  make  bis  hats,  the  mere  sight  of 
which  convulsed  an  audience.  "I  don't  have  them 
made,"  he  replied,  "  I  keep  them."  And  in  like  man- 
ner, among  the  million  actors  who  form  the  great  troop 
of  Farisian  life,  we  meet  with  certain  unconscious  Hya- 
ciuthes  who  carry  on  their  persoiis  all  the  absurdities 
of  their  period,  and  seem  so  completely  tlie  embodiment 
of  an  epoch  that  we  are  seized  with  convubive  laughter, 
though  perhaps  at  the  very  moment  we  are  consumed 
with  grief  for  the  treachery  of  some  ex-friend." 

Preserving,  as  he  did  with  uncompromising  Edelity, 
cert.ain  details  of  dress  belonging  to  the  fashions  of  the 
year  1806,  this  particular  passer-by  recalled  to  mind 
the  Empire,  without  being  altogether  a  caricature  of  it. 
To  an  observer,  a  discrimination  of  this  kind  renders 
such  evocations  of  tbe  past  extremely  valuable,  though 
this  conjunction  of  trifling  things  requires  tbe  analytical 
attention  with  which  connoisseurs  in  the  art  of  lounging 
ai-e  gifted  :  to  excite  a  general  laugh  the  passer-by  must 
present  fantasticalities  that  are  "  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff," to  use  a  comnwn  saying,  such  in  fact  as  actors 
rely  upon  to  insure  the  success  of  their  entrance  upon 
the  stage.  This  withered,  dried-up,  thin  old  man  wore 
a  nut-colored  sj^cnccr  over  a  greenish  coat  with  white 
metal  buttons.  A  man  wearing  a  spencer  in  1844  is, 
we  beg  you  to  observe,  as  remarkable  a  sight  as  if 
Napoleon  himself  had  deigned  to  be  resuscitated  for 
a  couple  of  hours. 

The  spencer  was  invented,  as  its  name  indicates,  by 
an  Knglish  lord,  vain,  no  doubt,  of  bis  handsome  per- 
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son.  Before  the  peace  of  Amiens,  tbis  Englishman  tfans 
solved  the  problem  of  covering  liU  ^loalders  withont 
bunleniag  his  whole  body  with  the  weight  of  Uiftt  horrible 
box-coat,  which  ia  our  day  has  fallen  on  the  backs  of 
hackney-coachmen.  However,  handsome  figures  beiiij; 
always  in  a  miDority,  the  epenoer  had  only  a  passing 
success  in  France,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  an  Eng- 
lish invention.  At  sight  of  a  spencer,  the  men  of  forty 
to  fifty  years  of  age  clothed  the  wearer  in  their  mind'a 
eye  with  top-boots,  kerseymere  smaH-clothes  of  pistachio- 
green,  and  fancied  tliemselves  once  more  in  the  array  of 
their  youth.  Old  women  recalled  their  early  conqnests. 
As  to  the  young  people,  they  merely  asked  why  this 
eklcrly  Alcibiades  had  cat  off  the  tails  of  his  coat 
Everj'thing  aboot  him  was  so  thoroughly  in  keeping 
with  the  spencer  that  no  one  could  have  hesitated  to 
ticket  him  homme-Empire,  jnst  as  we  call  our  chairs 
and  consoles  meuMes-Empire ;  though  ho  symbolized 
the  Empire  only  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  that  mag- 
nificent and  goi^eons  epoch  was  known,  at  least  d« 
oisu,  fur  a  certain  fidelity  of  memory  as  to  past  fashions 
was  needful  to  its  perception.  The  Empire  has  already 
receded  so  far  that  it  is  not  ever}'  one  who  can  picture 
to  himself  its  Gallo-grecian  reality. 

The  hat  worn  at  the  back  of  the  head  eiposed  the 
whole  forehead  with  a  sort  of  bravado,  by  which  civilians 
and  government  ofilcials  were  Jnst  then  endeavoring  to 
assert  themselves  against  military  assumption.  It  was 
a  horrible  fourteen  franc  silk  hat,  under  whose  brim  a 
pair  of  large  thick  ears  had  left  whitish  traces  that  no 
brusfaing  bad  been  able  to  efi'ace.  The  silk  tjssue, 
badly  stretdted  as  it  always  is  over  the  stiff  fVame,  wu 
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crampled  in  several  places,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  tbe 
leprosy  in  epite  of  tlie  band  which  smoothed  it  dailj'. 

Beneath  the  hat,  which  seemed  in  danger  of  falling 
off,  expanded  one  of  those  ludicrously  droll  faces  such 
as  the  Chinese  alone  had  tbe  vit  to  invent  for  tbeir  gro- 
tesque porcelain  images.  This  huge  face,  perforated 
like  a  colander  till  tbe  holes  actitally  produced  shadows, 
and  furrowed  with  lines  like  a  Roman  mask,  defied  all 
tbe  laws  of  anatomy.  The  eye  found  no  framework  lo 
rest  upon.  Where  construction  rct^iired  bones,  the  flesh 
showed  only  gelatinous  levels ;  wltei-e  ordinary  features 
exhibit  bollsws,  flabby  knobs  auil  protuberances  ap- 
peared. This  grotesque  face,  crushed  together  into 
the  shape  of  a  pumpkin,  and  made  forlorn  hy  two  gray 
eyes  surmounted  by  a  red  rim  in  place  of  eyelashes,  was 
overtopped  by  a  nose  like  that  of  Don  Quixote, — jiif^l 
as  a  plaiu  is  eommande<I  by  a  solitary  rock.  Such  a 
noae  expresses,  as  CciTantes  must  have  obsei-ved,  that 
innate  tendency  for  self-devotion  to  great  things  which 
degenerates  into  credulity.  The  ugliness  of  this  face, 
comical  as  it  was,  excited  no  laughter.  The  extreme 
melancholy  revealed  in  the  pale  eyes  of  the  |x)or  man 
struck  the  minds  of  scoffers  and  froze  the  light  jest 
upon  their  lips.  The  thought  came  that  here  was  one 
to  whom  Nature  bad  denied  the  power  of  expressing 
t«ndemcss,  except  at  the  cost  of  being  ridiculous  or 
revolting  to  a  woman.  Frenchmen  are  dumb  before  a 
misfortune  such  as  this ;  to  them  tbe  worst  of  all  mis- 
fortunes is  tbe  denial  of  tbe  power  to  please. 

This  man,  thus  disfigured  by  Nature,  was  dressed  like 
tbe  paupers  of  good  society,  —  a  condition  sometimes 
emulated  by  the  rich.    He  wore  shoes  hidden  by  gaiters 
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made  after  the  fashion  of  those  of  the  garde  impiriale 
which  enabled  him,  no  donbt,  to  vear  the  shoes  a  long 
time.  The  black  cloth  of  hie  trousers  had  a  rusty 
tinge,  and  the  creases  had  grovn  shiny  and  showed 
white  lines,  which,  together  with  the  old-fashioned  cut, 
revealed  the  age  of  the  garment.  The  amplitude  of 
this  nether  casing  scarcely  concealed  a  leanness  de- 
rived more  from  the  man's  constitution  than  from  any 
Pythagorean  nJgime ;  for  the  worthy  soul,  endowed  by 
Nature  with  a  sensual  month  and  thick  li|is,  showed 
when  he  smiled  a  set  of  white  teeth  worthy  of  a  shark. 
The  douhle-breasted  waistcoat,  crossed  like  a  shawl  and 
also  of  black  cloth,  with  a  white  vest  under  it,  beneath 
which  still  further  appeare<l  tlic  scarlet  edge  of  a  knitted 
doublet,  carried  yoti  back  in  memorj'  to  tlie  days  of  the 
five  waistcoats  of  Garat.  An  enormous  white  muslin 
cravat,  whose  portentous  tie  had  been  invented  by  a 
famous  Beau  to  charm  the  "  charming  women  "  of  1809, 
covered  so  much  of  his  cliiu  that  his  face  seemed  to 
plunge  into  it  as  into  an  nbyss,  A  silken  cord,  braided 
to  resemble  hair,  crossed  the  shirt  and  guarded  the 
watch  from  the  improbable  grasp  of  a  thief.  The 
greenish  coat,  which  was  remarkably  clean,  t«stified  to 
a  fashion  at  least  three  years  older  than  that  of  the 
trousers;  but  the  black  velvet  collar  and  the  white 
metal  buttons  were  recent  restorations,  and  showed 
domestic  care  brought  down  to  minute  pai'ticulara. 

The  habit  of  tiltjng  the  hat  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
tiiC  triple  waistcoat,  the  immense  cravat  in  which  the 
chin  was  bnried,  the  gaiters,  the  metal  buttons  on  the 
greenish  coat,  all  these  signs  of  imperial  fashions  har- 
monized with  a  lingering  air  of  Incroyable  afiectatious ; 
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while  something  indescribably  aliiinped  in  the  fotds, 
BOQiethiug  preeise  and  meagre  in  the  general  effect, 
savored  of  David's  studio,  aud  recalled  Uie  spindling 
furniture  of  Jacob.  It  was  easy  to  recognize  at  the 
first  glauee  either  a  man  of  good  biceding  now  tlic  prey 
of  some  secret  vice,  or  one  of  a  class  of  small  incomes 
whose  expenses  are  so  sluirply  limited  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  means  that  a  broken  jiane  of  glass,  a  torn 
garment,  or  the  philantliropic  niiiaanee  of  a  charity 
fiufttees  to  pnt  an  end  to  tlieir  personal  enjojmcnts  for 
a  month.  Had  you  been  there  and  seen  bim  i>a6B,  you 
would  have  asked  yoiirseir  why  a  smile  flickered  on  that 
grotesque  faee,  whose  habitual  expression  must  have 
been  sad  and  cold,  like  that  of  one  struggling  in  obscu- 
rity to  obtain  the  trivial  necessaries  of  life.  But  if  you 
also  noticed  the  maternal  care  with  which  the  strange  old 
man  hekl  something  unmistakably  precious  beneath  the 
two  led  flaps  of  his  double  coat,  as  if  to  protect  it  from 
accidental  shocks  ;  and  more  especially  if  you  observed 
in  bis  manner  tlic  busy  air  which  idle  people  assume 
when  they  are  charged  with  some  commission, — you 
u)ight  have  gues8e<1  that  he  liad  found  the  equivalent  of 
a  countess's  lai)-dog,  and  was  carrying  it  triumpjiantly, 
witli  the  attsidnous  gallantry  uf  nn  /u»iimeSntpire,  to  the 
ohariiiing  woman  of  sixty  who  iiad  not  yet  been  able  to 
renounce  tiie  daily  visit  of  her  satellite.  Paris  is  the 
only  city  in  the  world  where  you  will  meet  such  sights, 
—  sights  which  .make  the  boulevards  a  perpetual  drama 
played  gratis  by  Frenchmen  for  the  benefit  of  Art. 
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Jddoimo  by  the  geoeral  structure  of  tbis  bony  being, 
and  in  spite  of  his  audacious  Spencer,  you  would  hardly 
have  classed  him  among  Ftinsian  artists,  —  a  clique 
whose  privilege,  like  that  of  the  Gamin  de  Paris,  is  to 
rouse  the  boui^eois  imagiuation  into  jovial  mirth  ever 
wnee  tlie  good  old  word  drolatique  has  been  restored 
to  honor.  The  man  was,  however,  a  grand  prix,^  — 
Uie  composer  of  a  prize  cantata,  crowned  at  the  Insti* 
tute  about  the  time  tJiat  the  Academy  of  Rome  was  re- 
established ;  iu  short,  he  was  Monsieur  Sj  Ivain  Pons, 
Bullior  of  many  well-known  sougs  warbled  by  our 
mothers  ;  also  of  two  or  three  operas  performetl  in  1815 
and  l816,andof  other  unpublished  scores.  The  worthy 
man  was  now  ending  his  career  as  leader  of  an  orches- 
tra in  a  boulevard  ttieatre  ;  and  be  was  also —  thanks  to 
bis  appearance — music- teacher  in  several  schools  for 
young  ladies.  He  had  do  means  beyond  his  salary  and 
the  pay  for  his  private  lessons.  What  a  fate  !  To  l>e 
giving  private  lessons  at  bis  time  of  life  !  How  many 
mysteries  behind  this  matter-of-fact  and  unromantic 
situation ! 

1  Ttiia  tealt  dee  BsMtz-Arb  gives  u  tht  ehicf  prize  in  its  ■« vfrni  de- 
partments three  yesrs'  study  nt  its  Academy  in  Rome,  now  entabliflhed 
in  Ihe  Villa  Meilici.  The  wintier  vl  lliii<  beoeflt  is  called  familiarly  ■ 
"grand  prix,"  ar''graiid  prii  de  Rome." 
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This  last  of  the  spencer- wearcre,  if  we  may  so  desig- 
nate him,  carried  upon  his  person  something  other  than 
the  symbols  of  the  Empire;  he  bore,  wiitten  upon 
those  tliree  waistcoats,  a  significant  lesson.  He  ex- 
hibited gratis  one  of  the  many  victims  of  that  baneful 
and  disastrous  system  called  Concours,  —  a  system 
of  competition  in  educational  institutions  which  has 
ruled  in  France  for  over  a  hundred  years  without 
beneficial  results.  This  hot-bed  for  intellect  was  in- 
vented by  Poisson  de  Marigny,  brother  of  Madame 
de  I'ompadour,  who  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Beaux-Arts  in  1726.  We  can  count  upon  our  fingers 
the  men  of  genius  which  these  laureates  of  the  Academy 
have  supplied  to  us  during  the  last  century.  In  the 
first  place,  no  administrative  or  scholastic  nurturing 
will  take  the  place  of  the  miraculous  opportune  chances 
to  which  the  world  owes  its  great  men.  Among  all 
the  m3-steries  of  generation  this  is  the  most  inaccessible 
to  our  ambitious  modein  analysis.  What  should  we 
tiiink  of  the  Egj'ptians,  who  they  say  invented  ovens  to 
batch  chiclcens,  if  they  had  not  immediately  giien  food 
to  tlie  brood  ?  And  yet  that  is  what  France  neglects 
to  do  when  she  tries  to  produce  artists  by  the  forcing- 
pit  of  competition.  As  soon  as  she  has  obtained  a 
sculptor,  a  painter,  an  engraver,  a  musician,  by  this 
mechanical  contrivance,  she  troubles  herself  no  more 
about  him  than  a  dandy  troubles  himself  about  the 
faded  fiowers  in  his  button-hole.  Thus  it  happeus  that 
the  true  man  of  talent  is  Greuze  or  Watteau,  Felicien 
David  or  Pagnest,  Gcricault  or  Decamps,  Auber  or 
David  d'Angers,  Eugene  Delacroix  or  Meisaonnier, — 
all  men  who  cared  little  for  the  great  prizes,  and  who 
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came  up  id  the  opeD  ground  under  the  nya  of  that 
iovisible  sau  called  Vocation. 

Sjlvain  Pons,  sent  to  Borne  by  the  State  to  become  a 
great  musician,  broogbt  back  a  tnxb;  for  antiquity  aad 
for  the  choice  things  of  art.  He  liad  growu  well  versed 
in  all  thoae  achievements  aud  masterpieces  of  the  hand 
and  brain  called  of  late,  in  popular  parlance,  bric-a-brac. 
This  son  of  Euterpe  returned  to  Paris  in  1810  a  rabid 
collector,  —  the  owner  of  pictures,  statuettes,  carvings  in 
wood  and  irory,  enamels,  porcelains,  etc.,  which  in  the 
course  of  his  academical  at&y  in  Rome  swallowed  np 
the  greater  part  of  his  paternal  inheritance,  nearly  as 
much  throngh  costs  of  transportation  as  fVora  the  price 
of  their  acquisition.  He  also  si>ent  a  little  fortune  de- 
rived  from  his  mother  iu  the  same  outlays  during  a 
Journey  which  he  made  through  Italy,  after  the  official 
three  years  passed  in  Rome.  He  wished  to  visit  Venice, 
Milan,  Florence,  Bologna,  Naples,  at  his  leisure ;  to  abide 
for  a  time  in  each  city  as  a  dreamer,  a  philosopher,  and 
with  the  careless  ease  of  an  artist  who  trusts  to  bis  tal- 
ents for  a  livelihood  as  the  courtesan  trusts  to  her  beaut}'. 
Pons  was  happy  throughout  this  splendid  journey, — 
happy  as  a  man  of  soul  and  delicacy  could  ever  be  whose 
personal  tighness  forbade  all  "  success  with  women  "  (to 
use  tile  hallowed  phrase  of  1809),  and  who  found  the 
things  of  life  lower  than  the  ideal  standard  he  had  cre- 
ated for  them  iu  bis  own  mind.  He  accepted,  this  db- 
cord  between  the  rhythm  of  his  soul  and  actual  realities, 
however,  with  his  eyes  open.  The  sentiment  of  tbe 
beautinil,  kept  ever  pure  and  vivid  in  his  heart,  was  no 
doubt  the  hidden  essence  of  those  artless  melodies,  deli- 
cate ^d  full  of  grace,  which  made  his  musical  repututioa 
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firom  1810  to  1814.  All  reputations  based  on  vogae 
aad  fashion  and  the  ephemeral  fancies  of  Paiis  produce 
•uch  men  as  Pons.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  so 
exacting  as  France  in  great  matters,  or  so  disdmnfuUj 
Indulgent  in  little  ones.  If  Fons  —  fated  to  be  drowned 
erelong  in  floods  of  German  harmony  and  Bossinian 
opera — was  by  the  year  1824  only  an  agreeable  tnnsi- 
cian,  known  for  a  few  chaimiiig  songs,  we  jnay  fancy 
what  he  became  in  1831  ;  so  that  in  1844,  the  jear  in 
which  tbe  solitary'  drama  of  his  humble  life  began, 
Sylvain  Pons  bad  attained  the  yalue,  and  no  other,  of 
•n  antediluvian  quaver ;  even  the  music-shops  ignored 
bis  existence,  though  he  composed  the  scores  for  certain 
pieces  at  bis  own  and  other  theatres  for  very  moderate 
remuneration. 

The  worthy  soul  did  willing  Justice  to  the  famous 
composers  of  the  present  epoch,  —  a  fine  perfomiance  of 
their  masterpieces  made  him  weep ;  but  bis  reverence 
never  reached  the  point  of  fimntieism,  as  it  did  with  the 
Kreislers  of  Ilo/Tmann ;  be  let  no  emotion  ap|>ear  upon 
the  surface,  enjoying  all  nitbiii  himself  like  the  hashisb- 
aaters  or  the  Theriakis.  The  gift  of  admiration, 
of  comprehension,  the  one  faculty  by  which  a  common- 
place man  becomes  the  biother  of  a  great  poet,  is  so  rare 
in  Paris,  where  all  ideas  are  treated  like  the  transient 
guests  at  an  inn,  that  for  this  alone  we  ought  to  give 
Pons  our  respectful  esteem.  The  fact  of  his  own  failure 
to  achieve  success  maj'  seem  esuj^erated  ;  but  in  tiulli 
be  honestly  admitted  his  weakness  on  the  score  of  har- 
mony ;  he  had  neglected  the  study  of  counterpoint,  and 
motlerii  orchestration,  grown  utterly  beyond  his  knowl- 
•dge,  became  inscrutable  to  bim  at  the  very  moment 
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when  by  flresh  Btady  he  ebould  have  kept  himself  to  tiie 
level  or  modern  composers  and  become,  not  indeed  a 
Rossini,  but  a  Herold  A.  However,  he  fouod  sach  lively 
compensation  in  the  joys  of  a  collector  for  his  failure  aa 
to  mnsical  fame,  that  if  he  had  been  forced  to  choose 
between  his  treasures  and  the  glory  of  Rossini,  he 
would  — can  it  be  believed?  —  have  decided  in  favor 
of  his  beloved  tiric-i-brae. 

The  old  musician  put  into  aotnal  practice  the  maxim - 
of  Chenavanl,  that  learned  collector  of  precious  engrav- 
ings who  averred  that  no  one  coiild  truly  enjoy  a  Ruys- 
dael,  a  Hobbema,  a  Holbein,  a  Raphael,  a  Murillo,  a 
Greuze,  a  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  a  Giorgione,  an  Albert 
Dttrer,  unless  tiie  picture  cost  him  no  more  than  filly 
(Vanes. I  Pons  never  allowed  himsetf  a  purchase  over  the 
cost  of  a  hundred  fVancs ;  and  if  he  paid  fifty  (^ancs  for 
anything,  that  thing  must  have  bad  an  actual  value  of 
three  thousand.  The  finest  object  in  the  world  had  do 
existeiice,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  if  its  price  was 
three  hundred  francs.  Rare  indeed  had  been  his  bar- 
gains ;  but  he  possessed  tiie  three  elements  of  a  collec- 
tor's success,  —  the  legs  of  a  deer,  the  time  of  an  idler, 
and  the  patience  of  a  Jew. 

Such  a  purpose,  pursncd  for  forty  years  in  Italy  and 
Id  Paris,  had  borne  fruit.  After  spending,  since  his 
return  from  Rome,  about  two  thousand  fVancs  a  year, 
Pons  now  concealed  ftom  ciery  eye  a  collection  of  mas- 
teipieces  of  all  kinds,  which  amounted  in  his  catalc^ue 
to  the  astounding  numbcrof  1907.  From  1811  to  1816, 
In  course  of  his  quests  about  Paris,  he  had  found  for  t«n 
fVancs  things  that  would  sell  in  the  present  day  for  ten 
or  twelve  hundred,  — pictures  culled  from  the  forty  and 
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one  thousand  paintjngs  annually  offered  for  ealc  In  tbe 
anction-rooms  of  Paris  ;  Sevres  porcelains,  pale  tendre, 
bought  from  the  Auvei^iats,  those  satellites  of  the 
Black-B^nd,  who  were  gradually  bringing  hack  in  their 
band-carts  the  treasures  of  France  under  the  Pompadour. 
He  bad  scraped  together  relics  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  doing  justice  to  the  men  of  wit 
and  genius  of  the  French  school,  (he  gi-eat  unrecognized, 
such  as  Lepautre,  LavalMe-Poussin,  and  others  who  cre- 
ated Louis  XV.  art  and  the  style  Louis  XVI.,  and  whose 
works  supply  to-day  the  pi'etended  originality  of  our 
modem  artists,  who  may  be  seen  bending  over  these 
treasures  in  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes,  attempting  to 
make  the  like,  but  attaining  only  to  clever  imitations. 
Pons  owed  many  of  his  specimens  to  exchanges,  —  that 
source  of  ineffable  happiness  to  collectors.  The  pleas- 
ure of  buying  curios  is  second  only  to  the  supeiior  jo}-  of 
bartering  them.  Pons  was  the  first  to  collect  spuff-boses 
and  minintni'es ;  yet,  for  all  this,  he  had  no  fame  as  a 
bric-ii-brBcolt^ist,  for  he  never  haunted  auction -rooms, 
and  was  seldom  seen  in  the  chief  marts  of  that  business ; 
consequently,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  venal  value  of  bis 
treasures. 

The  late  Du  Soramerard,  foimder  of  tlie  mtiseum  now 
at  the  Hotel  Cluny,  endeavored  at  one  time  to  estab- 
lish relations  with  the  old  musician  ;  btit  tliat  prince  of 
bric-Ii-brac  died  without  ever  penetrating  behind  the  veil 
of  Pons's  collection,  —  tlie  only  one,  as  Du  Sominerard 
was  well  aware,  that  could  be  compared  to  the  famous 
cabinet  of  Sauvageot.  There  were  certain  similarities 
between  Pons  and  Sauvageot.  The  latter,  a  musician 
witiiout  fortune  like  Poos,  followed  the  same  methods 
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sad  employed  the  same  metCns,  from  the  same  love  of 
art  and  the  same  hatred  towards  these  illustrious  rich 
people  who  collect  treasures  for  the  purijose  of  compet- 
ing in  the  markets  with  the  dealers.  Like  his  rival,  his 
ant^onist,  his  competitor  in  the  quest  for  these  marvels 
of  handicran,  these  pi-odigies  of  norkmaDship,  Pons 
nurtured  in  his  heart  an  insatiable  avarice,  the  love  of 
a  lover  for  a  beautiful  mistress ;  and  a  public  sale  in 
the  halls  of  the  Rue  des  Jeuneurs  under  the  hammer  of 
an  aactioneer  seemed  to  him  a  crime  of  leze-majesty- 
bric-^brac.  He  kept  his  collection  to  enjoy  it  at  all 
hours,  for  souls  created  to  admire  great  works  have 
the  glorious  faculty  of  the  tiue  lover :  they  find  as  much 
enjoyment  to^ay  as  they  found  yestei-day  j  for  them 
there  is  no  satiet}',  and  masterpieces  happily  are  ever 
young.  Thus  the  thing  he  was  holding  so  paternally 
under  the  tails  of  his  coat  was  undoubtedly  some 
treasure- trove,  carried  off  with  an  ardor,  O  amateurs ! 
which  you  alone  can  truly  know. 

At  the  first  outline  of  this  biographical  sketch,  every 
one  will  crj-  out :  "  Why,  in  spite  of  his  ugliness,  he 
must  be  the  happiest  man  on  earth ! "  True  enough : 
no  ennui,  no  spleen,  resists  the  soothing  influence  a 
bobby  sheds  upon  the  eoul.  You,  who  can  drink  no 
longer  fVoni-  that  chalice  called  through  all  time  the 
"  cup  of  pleasure,"  take  up  the  task  of  collecting  some- 
thing, no  matter  what  (people  have  ere  now  collected 
handbills),  and  you  will  recover  your  ingots  of  joy  in 
small  change.  A  hobby,  a  mania,  is  pleasure  trans- 
formed into  the  shape  of  an  idea.  Nevertheless,  do  not 
envy  the  worthy  Pons ;  for  if  you  <lo,  your  sentiment, 
like  oUiere  of  ita  kind,  will  rest  on  error. 
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This  man  of  innate  delicacy,  whose  soiii  lived  by  its 
unwearyiDg  admiration  for  the  glories  of  human  toil, 
—  that  noble  struggle  with  the  forces  of  Nature,  —  was 
the  slave  of  a  capital  sin,  albeit  the  one  which  God  will 
punish  least  severely.  Pons  was  a  gourmand.  Hia 
smalt  means  and  his  passion  for  bric-k-brac  condemned 
him  to  an  ascetic  diet  so  abhorrent  to  his  hankering 
appetite,  that  the  old  celibate  early  cut  the  Goi'diaa 
knot  by  dining  daily  among  his  friends.  Far  more  at- 
tention was  paid  to  people  of  celebrity  under  the  Empire 
than  in  our  day,  possibly  because  they  were  fewer  in 
number  and  less  political  In  tlieir  pretensions.  Men 
were  poets,  musicians,  writers,  on  suuh  moderate  expen- 
diture of  talent !  Pons,  who  was  looked  upon  in  those 
days  as  a  probable  rival  of  Nicolo,  Paer,  Berton,  and 
other  composers  of  his  time,  received  so  many  invita- 
tions tliat  be  was  forced  to  enter  them  in  a  note-book, 
just  as  a  lawyer  is  obliged  to  record  his  cases.  In  hie 
quality  of  artist  he  presented  copies  of  his  songs  to  his 
various  boats,  played  what  was  called  the  "  forte  "  in  their 
salons,  gave  t^cm  boxes  at  the  Feydeau  (the  theatre 
to  which  he  belonged),  organized  tlieir  concerts,  and  even 
plaj'ed  the  violin  and  improvised  little  dances  at  the 
houses  of  his  rich  relations.  Those  were  the  days  when 
the  handsomest  men  in  France  were  fighting  duels  vitli 
the  handsomest  men  of  the  Allied  Powers;  consequently, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  great  law  promulgated  by 
Moliere  in  the  famous  cou])let  of  utiante,  Pons's  re- 
markable ugliness  was  considm-ed  "  originality."  When 
he  had  done  some  service  to  a  beautiful  woman,  he  heard 
her  call  bim  a  charming  man  ;  but  his  experience  of  hap> 
piness  never  went  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  woi-ds. 
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During  this  period,  Trhiuh  lasted  about  six  years  (fi'om 
1810  to  1816),  Pons  contiwited  tlie  fatal  habit  of  dining 
well,  of  seeing  those  with  wliom  be  dined  living  extrav- 
^antlv,  procuring  delicacies,  producing  their  best  wines, 
solicitous  about  the  dessert,  tlic  coffee,  the  liqueurs,  and 
giving  him  of  their  best,  after  the  lavish  fashion  of  the 
Empire,  when  many  houses  imitated  the  splendor  of  Uie 
various  kings  and  queens  and  princes  with  which  Paris 
then  abounded.  People  played  at  royalty,  just  as  in 
these  days  they  play  at  parliament  jind  create  crowds  of 
"Societies,"  each  with  its  president,  vice-president,  and 
secretary, —  "Societies"  for  the  linen-trade  and  the 
silk-trade  and  the  wine-trade ;  Agricultural  Societies. 
Industrial  Societies,  etc.  We  have  even  got  so  far  as  to 
seek  ont  social  diseases,  that  we  may  set  up  societies  of 
bealers  and  refonnere. 

A  stomach  constructed  by  education,  like  that  of 
Pons,  reacts  of  coarse  upoD  the  moral  constitution,  and 
corrupts  it  through  the  high  culinary  knowledge  tJms 
acquired.  Sensuality  lurking  in  every  fold  of  the  heart 
speaks  with  sovereign  voice,  subverts  the  will,  shatters 
the  sense  of  honor,  and  demands  its  gratification  at  any 
price.  No  one  has  ever  yet  depicted  the  exactions  of 
the  human  Maw :  they  escape  literary  criticism  through 
sheer  necessity  of  living.  Who  knows  the  number  of 
those  who  are  ruined  by  the  table?  In  this  respect,  the 
table  in  Paris  rivals  the  courtesan ;  it  is,  moreover,  the 
ftael  of  which  she  is  the  waste.  When  Pons,  falling  from 
reputation  as  an  artist,  fell  also  from  the  condition  of 
honored  guest  to  that  of  a  poor  relation  sponging  for  a 
dinner  on  bis  prosperous  friends,  he  was  unable  to  re- 
sign their  well'served  tables  for  the  Spartan  broth  of  a 
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forty-sons  restaurant.  Alns!  ho  shuddered  as  he  tbought 
that  his  self-roapect  demantiod  so  great  a  aacriflee ;  he 
knew  himself  capable  of  tbe  utmost  meanness  that  he 
might  still  live  well,  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  of  tbe  season, 
and  (vulgar,  but  expressive  word!)  "  gobMe  down  "  deli- 
cious little  mode  dishes.  Like  a  marauding  hird.  flying 
away  with  a  full  crop  and  warbling  a  tune  by  way  <if 
tlianks.  Pons  had  come  to  feel  a  certain  pleasure  in  thus 
living  at  the  cost  of  society,  which  asked  in  return  — 
what?  mere  bowtog  and  sei'a))ing.  Accustomed,  like 
all  bachelors  who  hate  their  own  homes  and  live  chieRy 
in  other  people's  houses,  to  the  formulas  and  grimaces 
which  ai'C  made  to  take  the  place  of  raal  sentiments  in 
the  social  world,  he  used  com[)liments  as  he  did  small 
change ;  and  in  respect  to  persons  he  was  aatisRed  to 
take  them  at  their  current  value,  without  poking  his  nose 
inquisitively  behind  the  scenes. 

This  not  intolerable  state  of  things  lasted  ten  years. 
But  what  years !  they  were  like  a  rainy  autumn.  Dur- 
ing all'tliat  time  Pons  kept  his  gratuitous  place  at  table, 
and  mode  himself  useful  in  the  houses  where  he  dined. 
He  set  foot  in  the  fatal  pnt^  of  doing  a  multiplicity  of 
errands,  and  supplying,  again  and  again,  the  place  of 
porters  and  servants.  Ol^n  employed  to  make  pur- 
chases, he  became  an  honorable  and  innocent  spy  sent 
by  one  family  into  another ;  yet  no  one  ever  blamed  liim 
fqr  these  incursions,  or  i-eproached  him  for  their  sneak- 
ing meanness.  "Pons  is  a  good  fellow,  who  doesn't 
know  what  to  do  with  his  lime,"  they  all  said  ;  "  he  is 
delighted  to  trot  about  for  iis —  what  else  can  he  do?" 

Soon  the  chill  of  old  age  begao  to  creep  about  him, 
that  keen  north  wind  wliieli  penetrates  and  lowers  the 
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moral  temperature  —  above  all,  if  age  is  poor  and  ngly. 
Then  indeed  the  old  man  is  trebly  old.  The  winter  of 
his  life  has  come,  —  the  winter  of  wan  cheeks,  and  red- 
dened nose,  and  numbness  of  all  kinds. 

From  1836  to  1843  Pons  was  seldom  invited  as  a 
guest.  Far  from  seeking  tbeir  parasite,  each  family  en- 
dured him  as  they  endured  their  taxes ;  they  paid  no  heed 
to  him,  nor  to  the  real  services  which  he  did  for  them. 
The  families  among  whom  he  revolved,  all  of  them  with- 
out any  respect  for  art,  worshipped  material  results  and 
valued  none  but  those  which  they  had  gained  since 
1830,  — that  is  to  say,  large  fortunes  or  eminent  social 
rank.  Now  Pons,  being  without  sufficient  dignity  of 
mind  or  manners  to  inspire  the  awe  which  talent  or 
genius  imposes  on  the  boui^eois  soul,  had  ended,  natur- 
ally, by  becoming  less  than  a  cipher,  without  at  the 
same  time  being  altogether  despised.  Though  be  suf- 
fered in  this  world  of  cruel  suffei'ing  like  all  timid  beings, 
he  bore  his  troubles  silently.  He  had  learned  by  de- 
grees to  repress  his  feelings,  and  make  his  heart  a 
sanctoar*-,  into  whose  solitude  he  withdrew,  —  a  phe- 
nomenon which  superficial  persons  often  explain  by  the 
word  "  selfishness."  The  likeness  between  the  solitary 
soul  and  the  ^otist  is  near  enough  to  seem  to  justify 
such  cavillers  in  their  judgment  of  tiue  hearts,  —  more 
especially  in  Paris,  where  no  one  carefully  observes ; 
where  events  are  rapid  as  the  dash  of  waters,  and  all 
things  go  and  come  like  an, administration. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Pons  was  found  guilty  under 
an  indictment  of  selfishness  drawn  retrospectively 
against  him ;  for  the  world  always  ends  bj-  condemn- 
ing those  whom  it  accuses.     Do  any  of  us  realize  bow 
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unmerited  discredit  cnislies  a  timid  nature?  Who  will 
evertruljpieturethesorrowaof  timidity?  Such  aaitus- 
tJOD,  aggravated  more  and  more  and  from  day  to  day, 
explains  tlie  sadness  stamped  upon  the  face  of  this  poor 
musician,  whose  life  was  a  long  succession  of  servile 
surrenders.  But  sucii  abject  mcunaeas.  which  nil  pas- 
sions compel,  is  a  bond  in  itself,  —  tlie  more  n  passion 
exacts,  the  more  it  binds  us :  and  these  sacrifices  are 
turned  by  the  foi'cc  of  passion  into  a  negative  ideal 
treasure,  in  which  men  see  an  actual  wealth.  After 
enduring  the  insolent  patronizing  glance  of  some  rich 
tMut^eois,  —  rich  in  duluess,  —  Pons  sipped  his  glass 
of  ixirt-wine  and  ate  his  quail  au  gratin  as  if  they  were 
a  compensating  vengeance,  saying  to  himself,  "They 
don't  cost  me  too  much." 

To  tlie  eye  of  a  moralist  certain  extenuating  circum- 
stances appear  in  such  a  life.  A  man  exists  only 
thi'otigh  some  species  of  satisfaction.  A  being  without 
passion,  tlie  jnst  man  made  perfect,  is  a  monster,  a 
half-flpdged  angel :  angels  in  tlie  Catholic  mythology 
have  nothing  but  heads.  Here  bt'low  tlic  perfect  man 
is  Ihe  wearisome  Grandison,  who  finds  even  the  Venus 
of  the  slums  without  a  sex.  Barring  a  few  common- 
place adventures  during  his  Italian  Journey,  where  the 
cliniat«  may  have  given  bim  a  brief  success,  I'ous  had 
never  won  a  woman's  smile.  Many  men  have  bad  this 
luckless  destiny.  Pons  was  born  out  of  lime.  His 
parents  begot  him  in  their  old  age,  and  he  bore  the 
stigmata  of  an  unseasonable  birth  in  the  cadaverous 
tints  of  his  skin,  which  looked  as  if  they  might  have 
been  contracted  in  one  of  those  jars  of  B|)irits-of-wine 
where  abnormal  fu'tuses  arc  usually  preserved.     This 
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aitist^oal,  endowed  with  teudeimess,  dreamy,  delicate, 
and  yet  forced  to  accept  the  character  imposed  upon 
him  by  bis  outward  man,  despaired  of  ever  being  loved. 
Celibacy  was  witb  him  lesB  a  choice  than  a  neceaeity. 
GaatroDomy,  tlie  seducer  of  virtuous  monks,  opened 
its  anna  to  him^  he  rushed  into  them  as  he  had  niahed 
into  the  worship  of  works  of  art  and  the  religion  of 
music.  Good  living  and  bric-b-brac  were  to  him  the 
small  change  for  a  woman ;  not  music,  for  tiiat  was  his 
profession,  aod  we  may  look  far  before  we  find  a  man 
who  is  fond  of  the  trade  by  which  he  lives.  In  the  long 
ruu  a  profession  is  like  marrii^e,  we  come  to  feel  only 
il^  annoyances. 

Brillat-Savarin  defended  the  science  of  good  eating 
from  conviction ;  but  perhaps  be  has  not  sufficiently  in- 
sisted OD  the  real  pleasure  a  man  finds  at  table.  Diges- 
tion,  which  sets  to  work  the  forces  of  the  human  body, 
produces  within  the  epicure  an  inward  tumult  equivalent 
to  the  highest  enjoyments  of  love.  Such  a  vast  develop- 
ment of  vital  enei^  is  felt,  that  the  brain  annuls  itself 
ID  the  interests  of  the  secondary  brain  which  exists  in 
the  diaphragm,  and  intoxicatiou  ensues  fVom  the  very 
inertia  of  all  the  faculties.  The  boa- constrictors  gorged 
with  buffalo  are  found  so  drunk  that  they  will  let  them- 
selves be  killed.  Is  there  a  man  over  forty  who  dares 
to  go  to  work  after  dinner?  And  for  this  reason  all 
great  men  are  sober.  Convalescents  recovering  from 
serious  illness,  to  whom  nourishment  is  carefhlly  doled 
out,  have  often  observed  a  species  of  gastric  inebria- 
tion  produced  by  a  single  chicken-wing.  The  virtuous 
Pons,  whose  enjoyments  were  concentrated  in  the  me- 
chaoism  of  tus  stomach,   was  often  in  the  condition 
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of  such  coDvalesceDts :  he  exacted  from  good  living 
all  the  Bensations  it  was  capable  of  bestowing ;  and  so 
far  he  had  obtained  them  daily.  No  one  dares  bid 
farewell  to  a  fixed  habit.  Many  a  suicide  has  stopped 
short  on  the  threshold  of  death,  as  be  remembered  the 
caf^  where  he  pUyed  his  nightly  game  of  domiDOS. 
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THE  TWO  KDT-CBACKERB. 

Tm  18S5  mere  chance  avenged  Pons  for  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  fair  sex,  and  gave  him  what  is  familiarly 
called  a  staff  of  old  age.  The  old  man,  old  fVom  his 
birtb,  found  in  friendship  his  prop  of  life  ;  he  contracted 
the  only  marriage  society  allowed  him  to  make ;  he 
espoused  a  man,  an  old  man,  — a  musician,  Hire  him- 
self. Were  it  not  fur  La  Focttaine's  divine  fable,  this 
sketch  might  have  been  called  "  The  Two  Friends ; " 
but  to  take  that  name  now  would  surely  be  a  literary 
outrage,  —  a  profanation,  before  which  all  true  writers 
must  recoil.  That  masterpiece  of  our  fable-maker,  at 
once  the  history  of  his  dreams  and  the  disclosure  of  his 
own  soul,  has  an  eternal  right  of  conquest  to  its  title. 
The  page  on  which  the  poet  wrote  those  words,  *'  The 
Two  Friends,"  is  sacred  property,  —  a  temple,  which 
each  generation  enters  respectfully ;  where  the  world 
will  come  to  pay  its  homage  so  long  as  the  art  of  print- 
ing endures. 

The  frirndtf  fijirnin  Pons  was  a  music-teacher, 
whose  life  aid  whose  inclinations  sympathized  so  well 
with  bis  own  that  be  said  he  knew  him  too  late  for  hap- 
piness: tfieir  acquaintance,  begun  at  the  distribution 
of  prizes  in  8  private  school,  dated  only  from  1834. 
Perhi^  no  two  souls  ever  so  resembled  each  other 
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in  that  oce&u  of  human  life  which  took  its  rise,  against 
the  will  of  God,  in  this  terrestrial  paradise.  The  two 
musicians  became  in  a  short  time  a  necessity  for  one 
another.  In  a  week  they  were  brotliers ;  and  at  last 
Schmncke  no  more  realized  the  existfince  of  a  Pons 
than  Pons  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  Schmacke. 
This  alone  suffices  to  depict  these  worthy  souls  ;  but  as 
all  minds  do  not  equally  enjoy  the  brevity  of  synthesis, 
a  slight  elucidation  becomes  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  the  incredulous. 

This  pianist,  like  all  pianists,  was  a  Germau,  —  Ger- 
man, like  the  great  Liszt  and  the  great  Mendelssohn ; 
German  like  Steibelt,  Mozart,  and  Dusseck ;  German 
like  Dohler  and  Thalberg,  Dreyschok  and  Hiller ;  like 
Leopold  Meyer,  like  Crammer ;  like  Zimmermann,  Kalk- 
brenner,  Herz,  Woetz,  Karr,  Edouard  Wolff,  Pixia,  Clara 
Wieck, —  in  shoi-t,  all  Germans.  Though  a  natural  oom- 
poser,  Schmucke  could  only  point  the  way  and  in- 
stract  others,  so  lacking  was  he  in  that  native  audacity 
which  is  necessary  to  the  man  of  genius  who  seeks  to 
manifest  himself  by  music.  The  simple  naivete  of  many 
Germans  does  not  last  into  middle-life  ;  it  stops  short; 
what  remains  to  them  after  a  certain  age  is  taken,  as 
one  takes  the  water  of  a  canal,  from  the  springs  of 
their  youth;  and  they  use' it  to  fertilize  and  foster  their 
success  in  various  way's  —  in  science,  in  art,  in  fortune 
—  by  the  power  it  gives  them  to  escape  distrust.  In 
France,  subtle  people  sometimes  substitute  for  such 
Teutonic  innocence  tlie  stolidity  of  the  Parisian  grocer. 
But  Schmucke  had  kept  his  childlike  simplicity.  Just  as 
Pons  carried  on  his  person,  unawares,  the  relics  of  the 
Empire.    This  genuine  and  noble  German  was,  as  it 
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were,  both  pla;  sod  aadieoce ;  be  made  his  miisic  for 
bis  own  BOtiL  He  lived  in  Paris  twenty  years  as  a. 
nightingale  lives  in  its  forest,  alone  of  its  species,  sing- 
ing in  Bolitode,  nntil  the  moment  when,  meeting  Pons, 
be  met  his  other  self.     (See  "  Uae  FiUe  d'Eve.") 

Poos  aod  Sctimuc^e  had  each,  one  as  much  as  the 
other,  in  his  heart  and  in  his  character,  those  childlike 
sentimentalities  which  distinguish  all  Germans,  —  such, 
for  instance,  as  a  paseion  for  flowers,  and  the  worship 
of  all  natural  effects,  whereby  they  are  led  to  plant  a 
tangle  of  ehrubs  and  vines  in  their  gardens,  to  see  in 
miniature  the  landscape  which  extends  before  their 
eyes ;  or  that  strong  inclimition  for  discovery  which 
carries  a  G«rman  savant  three  hundred  miles  in  bis 
gaiters,  to  find  a  fact  which  stares  him  in  the  face  as 
he  site  at  the  edge  of  his  well  under  the  jessamine  in 
__^B.  cour^ard ;  or,  in  shoit,  that  innate  impulse  to 
attribute  psychical  significance  to  tbe  tiifles  of  creation 
which  inspired  the  inexplicable  works  of  Jean  Paul 
Biditer,  the  printed  inebriations  of  Hofltaiann,  and  the 
fortifications  of  folio  which  Germany  throws  np  around 
the  simplest  question,  into  wliich  they  burrow  till  it  be- 
comes an  abyss,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  one  German.  Both  were  CathoUcs; 
together  they  went  to  Mass,  and  t>ilfiUed  their  I'eligious 
daties  like  children  who  never  had  anything  to  reveal 
to  their  confessors.  They  believed  firmly  that  music, 
the  language  of  beaven,  was  to  ideas  and  sentiments 
what  ideas  and  sentiments  are  to  speech ;  they  con- 
versed ad  injhuttttn  on  this  theory,  answering  one 
aaotber  by  o^es  of  music,  demonstrating  to  themselves 
their  own  convictions,  aiter  the  fashion  of  all  lovers- 
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Scbmuebe  was  as  abBent-ininded  as  Pons  was  fnteot. 
If  Pons  was  a  collector,  Schmucke  was  a  dreamer ;  one 
studied  noble  moral  tnitbs,  the  other  saved  and  gar- 
nered noble  material  objects.  Pons  saw  and  bought  a 
porcelain  cup,  while  Scbmncke  lyas  blowing  bis  nose 
and  tbinking  over  some  tbeine  of  Rossini  or  Bellini  or 
Beethoven  or  Mozart,  and  hunting  tbrougb  the  regions 
of  sentiment  to  discover  the  origin  or  the  echo  of  that 
musical  pbrase.  Schmucke,  whose  savings  were  at  the 
mercy  of  his  absent-mindedness,  and  Pons,  prodigal  on 
bis  passion  for  bric-&-brac,  arrived  at  the  same  result  on 
the  Saint- Sylvester  of  everj'  year,  —  an  empty  purse. 
^  Without  this  friendship.  Pons  might  have  died  of  bis 
griefs ;  but  as  soon  as  he  found  a  heart  on  wliich  to  un- 
burden his  own,  life  became  bearable  to  him.  The  first 
time  he  poured  his  troui>les  into  Schmncke's  ear,  tlie 
worthy  German  advised  him  to  live  as  he  did  —  on  bread 
and  cheese  in  his  own  home  —  rather  than  eat  the  dinners 
for  which  he  was  made  to  pay  so  dear.  Alas !  Pons 
dared  not  confess  to  Schmucke  that  within  him  heart 
and  stomach  were  enemies ;  tiiat  the  stomach  demanded 
what  the  heart  feared ;  an<l  that  it  must  at  any  cost 
have  a  good  dinner  to  relish,  just  as  a  man  of  gallantry 
requires  a  mistress  —  to  provoke.  In  course  of  time 
Schmucke,  who  was  too  much  of  a  German  to  have  the 
rapid  observation  which  Frenchmen  enjoy,  came  to 
uoderstand  Pons,  and  he  loved  the  poor  soul  only  the 
better  for  his  weakness.  Nothing  strengthens  friend- 
ship more  than  for  one  friend  to  feel  himself  superior  to 
tbe  other.  An  angel  would  have  found  nothing  to  say 
against  Schmucke  if  he  had  seen  him  rubbing  his  handa 
when  be  first  discovered  the  strong  grasp  which  the  love 
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of  good  eating  bad  laid  apoD  bis  friend.  Indeed,  tbe 
next  day  be  added  dainties  to  their  breakfast,  vhicb  he 
bou^t  himself;  aud  he  took  paios  to  have  daily  some 
rarity  for  his  friend  at  breakfast,  —  a  meal  which  since 
their  intimacy  titey  took  bother  in  tbeir  own  home. 

It  would  ai^ue  tittle  knowledge  of  Paris  to  snppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  two  friends  eseaiied  Parisian  rid- 
icule, which  respects  nothing.  Schmncke  and  Pons, 
when  they  married  their  wealth  and  their  poverty,  were 
seized  with  the  thrifty  idea  of  lodging  tc^ether.  Ac- 
conlingly  they  ah^ed  the  rent  of  an  appartement,  other- 
wise very  unequally  divided,  in  a  quiet  bouse  in  tbe 
qniet  me  de  Nonnandie,  in  the  Marais.  As  they  often 
lelt  home  in  company,  they  were  frequently  to  be  seen 
walking  aide  by  side  along  the  same  boulevards,  and  tbe 
idlers  of  the  nei^borhood  had  christened  them  "  the 
two  Nut-craukcr«."  This  nickname  relieves  us  from 
the  necessity  of  giving  a  portrait  of  Schmucke.  who  waa 
to  Pons  what  tbe  nin-se  of  Niobe,  the  famous  statue  of 
tbe  VatJcan,  is  to  tbe  Venus. of  the  Tribune. 

Madame  CilMt,  concierge  of  tbe  house,  was  the  pivot 
on  wbich  the  domestic  arrangements  of  tbe  two  Nut- 
crackers turned ;  but  she  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
the  drama  of  their  double  lives,  that  it  is  beet  to  witb- 
bold  her  portrait  until  the  moment  of  her  entrance  on 
the  scene. 

What  now  remains  to  tell  of  the  moral  constitution  of 
these  two  beings  is  precisely  that  which  is  most  difficult 
to  get  into  tbe  comprehension  of  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  of  the  readers  in  this  forty-seventh  year  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  —  probably  ttecause  of  the  pro- 
digious financial  development  which  lias  followed  the 
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eatabOdment  of  railroads.  What  we  have  to  ea;  may 
be  little,  yet  it  is  mncb  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  extreme  delicacj  of  these  two  hearts.  Let  us 
borrow  a  figure  from  tbe  railways,  if  only  in  repayment 
of  tbe  loans  they  obtaia  f>om  us.  Tbe  trains  as  they 
flash  aloi^  the  rails  grind  into  the  iron  imperceptible 
grains  of  sand.  Insert  one  of  those  grains,  invisible 
to  the  traveller,  into  his  loins,  and  he  endnres  tbe  pain 
of  Uiat  worst  of  mala<iies,  the  gravel.  Men  die  of  it. 
Well,  that  which  to  ourso<uetj',ruBhtng  along  it«  metallic 
way  with  the  rapidity  of  a  locomotive,  is  the  invbible 
grain  of  sand  of  which  it  takes  no  notice, —  that  very 
grain,  perpetually  ground  on  all  occasions  into  the  fibre 
of  these  two  beings,  was  to  them  the  gravel  of  the  heut. 
Full  of  exceeding  tenderness  for  the  troubles  of  others, 
each  mourned  over  his  own  poweiiessness ;  and  in  the 
matter  of  their  own  feelings  both  had  the  exquisite  sen- 
sitiveness of  a  person  recovering  fVom  illness.  Nei- 
ther old  ^^  nor  the  manifold  si^ts  of  the  Parisian 
drama  had  hardened  these  fresh,  pure,  childlike  boiiIb. 
The  longer  they  went  their  way,  the  more  vivid  were 
their  inward  sufferings.  Alas  !  it  is  ever  thus  with  the 
chaste  natures,  the  tranquil  thinkers,  the  true  poets,  who 
have  never  themselves  fallen  into  excesses. 

Since  the  uiii<H)  of  the  two  old  men,  their  occupations, 
which  were  much  alike,  had  assumed  a  fraternal  sort  of 
gait,  such  as  may  be  ob8or\'e<]  in  the  horses  of  a  Pari- 
sian hackney-coach.  Getting  up,  summer  and  winter, 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  they  went  out  after  breakfast 
to  give  lessons  in  their  several  schools,  where  on  occa- 
sion n&ch  supplied  tiie  other's  place.  Toward  mid-day 
Pons  went  to  his  theatre,  if  there  happened  to  be  ■ 
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rehearsal ;  and  all  hie  leisure  time  he  s|)ent  in  strolling 
al>oDt.  Tlie  tvo  fiiends  met  again  in  the  evening  at 
^e  theatre,  wliere  Fous  had  seoured  employment  for 
Schmucke,  in  this  wise : 

At  the  time  when  Pons  first  met  Schmucke,  he  had 
just  obtained,  without  seeking  it,  that  marshal's  statT 
of  all  unrecc^ized  composers,  the  conductor's  baton  as 
leader  of  an  orchestra.  Thanks  to  Comte  Fopinot,  — 
formerly  Monsieur  Anselme  Popinot,  married  to  Made- 
moiselle Cesarine  Birottbau,  — '  now  a  minister  of  state, 
this  place  was  secured  to  the  poor  musician  when  that 
boDTgeois  hero  of  the  July  revolution  gave  the  manage- 
ment of  the  theatre  to  an  old  friend,  —  one  of  those 
friends  for  whom  a  mere  parvenu  blushes,  when,  as  he 
rolls  in  his  chariot,  he  encounters  some  companion  of  bis 
youth,  seedy  and  out-at-elbowe,  wrapped  in  a  top-coat 
of  doubtful  tint,  with  his  nose  to  the  wind  of  such  things 
^  bring  DO  grist  to  the  mill.  This  friend,  formerly  a 
commercial  ti-aveller  uamed  Gaudissard,  was  at  one 
time  instrumental  in  the  success  of  the  great  bouse  of 
Popinot.  Popinot,  now  a  count  and  peer  of  France, 
hai'ing  been  twice  a  minister  of  state,  never  forgot  or 
disowned  the  Illustrious  Gaudissard.  Far  otherwise  ;  for 
he  was  trulj'  anxious  to  give  the  bagman  an  opportunity 
to  replenish  his  wardrobe  and  refill  his  purse :  neither 
politics  nor  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  a  citizen  court 
bad  spoiled  the  heart  of  the  former  druggist.  Gaudis- 
sard, always  weak  on  women,  asked  for  the  lesseeship 
of  a  theatre  which  had  lately  failed ;  and  the  minister,  in 
granting  it,  had  taken  care  to  send  him  a  few  old  ama- 
teurs of  the  fVtir  sex,  rich  enough  to  create  a  profitable 
atock-company  in  the  interests  of  the  ballet.    Pons,  a 
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parasite  of  the  Hdtel  Popinot,  wae  a  condition  of  this 
liceDse.  The  Gaudissard  company  —  which,  be  it  said, 
eventually  made  its  fortune  —  started  in  1834  with  the 
intention  of  realizing  on  the  boulevard  a  grand  idea,  — 
an  opera  for  the  people.  The  music  for  the  ballets  and 
the  fairy  scenes  required  a  good  leader  of  the  orchestra, 
and  one  who  was  something  of  a  composer.  The  man- 
agement to  which  the  Gnudissard  company  succeeded 
had  been  so  long  on  the  point  of  failure  that  it  employed 
no  copyist.  Pons  got  Schmucke  into  the  theatre  in  that 
capacity,  —  an  obscure  occupation,  which  nevertheless 
requires  serions  musical  knowledge.  Schmucke,  under 
Pons's  advice,  made  some  arrangement  with  the  head  of 
tlie  business  at  tlie  Opera  Comique,  by  which  he  avoided 
the  mechanical  part  of  it.  The  association  of  Pons  and 
Schmucke  had  excellent  results.  Schmucke,  who  like 
all  Germans  was  very  strong  in  harmonj',  attended 
carefully  to  the  instrumentation  of  tlie  scores,  for  which 
Pons  su|)plied  the  songs.  When  connoisseurs  admired 
certain  sparkling  compositions  which  served  as  accom- 
paniments to  two  or  throe  popular  plays,  they  accounted 
for  them  by  the  word  pror/reas,  without  inquiring  as 
to  their  authors.  Pons  "and  Schmucke  were  eclipsed  by 
their  own  glory,  as  some  people  haio  been  drowned  in 
their  own  bath-tubs.  In  Paris,  especially  since  1830, 
no  one arriies  at  eminence  without  pushing,  quibtescum- 
que  viis,  and  pushing  masterfully,  tlirough  an  alarming 
crowd  of  competitors ;  for  this  a  man  needs  strength  in 
his  loins ;  and  the  two  friends  had  that  gravel  in  their 
hearts  which  hinders  all  ambitious  action. 

Ordinarily,  Pons  entered  the  orchestra  of  his  the- 
atre at  eight  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  they  give  ttiose 
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favorite  pieces  that  require  tiie  tyranny  of  ttie  leader's 
baton,  botli  for  tlie  overture  and  for  tlie  accompani- 
ments. This  easy  arrangement  rules  in  most  of  the 
lesser  theatres ;  but  Pons  was  allowed  even  more  free- 
dom in  this  respect  ttecanse  of  the  great  disinterested- 
ness he  showed  in  his  relations  with  the  man^ement. 
Moreover,  Schmucke  supplied  his  place  if  necessary. 
After  a  time,  Schmucke's  position  in  the  orchestra  be- 
came  a  settled  one.  The  Illustrious  Gaudissard  recog- 
nized, without  saying  a  word  straut  it,  the  value  and 
usefulness  of  Pons's  assistant.  Pianos  had  lately  bcfen 
introduced  into  the  orchestras  of  the  leading  theatres. 
That  instrument,  played  gratis  by  Schmucke,  was  soon 
stationed  close  to  the  leader's  desk,  near  which  sat  the 
volunteer  supernumerary.  As  Boon  as  the  good  Ger- 
man, who  was  without  ambition  or  pretention,  became 
known,  all  the  musicians  welcomed  him  heartily.  The 
management  soon  after  put  Schmucke,  at  a  moderate 
stipend,  in  chaise  of  all  those  instruments  that  are 
not  included  in  the  orchestra  of  the  boulevard  theatres, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  are  often  needed, — such  as 
the  piano,  the  tenor  violin,  the  English  horn,  the  violin- 
cello,  the  harp,  the  castanets  for  the  cachucba,  the 
bells,  and  all  the  Sax  inventions,  etc.  Germans,  though 
they  may  not  know  how  to  play  the  glorious  instruments 
of  Liberty,  have  a  natural  gift  for  playing  all  musical 
instraments. 

The  two  old  men,  extremely  beloved  at  the  theatre, 
lived  in  its  precincts  like  philosophers.  They  had  drawn 
a  Sim  over  their  eyes  so  as  not  to  see  the  inherent  evils  of 
a  company  in  which  tbe  corps  de  ballet  mingles  with  tlie 
actora  and  actresses,  —  one  of  t^e  worst  combinations 
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that  the  necessity  of  drawing  houses  has  created  for  the 
torment  of  directors,  authors,  and  musidans.  Sincere 
respect  for  himself  and  others  nou  general  esteem  for 
the  good  and  modest  Pons.  In  every  sphere  of  existence 
&  pure  and  limpid  life,  an  honor  and  honesty  above  re- 
proach, command  a  species  of  admiration  from  even  the 
worst  hearts.  In  Paris  a  noble  virtue  has  ttie  success 
of  a  lai^  diamond,  of  a  rare  curiosity.  Not  an  actor, 
nor  an  author,  nor  a  dancer,  however  bold,  would  have 
played  the  smallest  trick  or  permitted  themselves  the 
l^ast  Jest  against  Pons  or  against  his  friend.  Pons 
sometimes  apiwared  in  the  green-room,  l)ut  Schmuckc 
knew  naught  but  the  subterranean  passage  which  led 
from  the  orchestra  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  theatre. 
Between  the  acts,  when  lie  was  present  at  a  represen- 
tation, the  good  old  German  ventured  to  look  about  him 
at  the  audience,  and  he  sometimes  questioned  the  first 
flute  —  a  young  man  born  in  Strasbnrg  of  a  German 
family  froni  Kehl  —  ns  to  the  eccentric  individuals  who 
usually  garnish  the  regions  of  the  proscenium.  Little  by 
little,  the  childlike  imagination  of  the  old  man  (whose 
Bocial  education  was  undertaken  by  the  Ante)  admitted 
the  fabulous  existence  of  the  Lorette,  the  possibility  of 
marriage  without  formalities,  tlie  extravagancies  of  a 
leading  actor,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  box-openers. 
The  innocencies  of  vice  seemed  to  the  worthy  man  the 
last  stroke  of  Babylonian  iniquity,  and  he  smiled  as 
he  would  have  done  at  Chinese  ai-abesques.  Knowing 
minds  will  readily  understand  that  Pons  and  Schmucke 
were  exploited  and  sponged  upon,  to  use  a  phrase  of  the 
day  ;  but  what  they  lost  in  money  they  gained  in  con- 
sideiation  and  good-will. 
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After  the  aaccess  of  ballet  wliicli  started  the  rapid 
fortune  of  the  Gaadissard  coinpan;,  the  directors  pre- 
sented Pons  with  a  groap  in  silver  attrijbnted  to  Bea- 
venuto  Cellioi,  the  astounding  price  of  which  had  been 
a  topic  of  a  coarcraation  in  the  green-room.  It  was 
an  affair  of  twelve  hundred  francs !  The  honest  soul 
wished  to  return  the  gift.  Gaudissard  was  «i  great 
pains  to  make  him  keep  iL 

"  At| !  if  we  could  only  find  actors  of  his  ttnpe  I  " 
said  the  manager  to  his  associate. 

This  double  life,  so  calm  apparently,  was  Voubled 
solely  by  the  vice  to  which  Pons  bowed  the  knee,  —  that 
fierce  neoeaaity  which  drove  him  daily  to  seek  his  unin- 
vited dinner.  Every  time  that  Schmucke  chanced  to  be 
at  home  when  Pons  was  dressing,  the  good  German 
bewailed  the  Catal  habit. 

"And  subbose  it  oiake  you  fat!"  he  sometimes 
cried. 

Schamcke  brooded  over  schemes  to  cure  his  friend  of 
bis  besetting  weakness;  for  true  friends  are  possessed, 
as  to  the  moral  order  of  things,  with  the  perception  of 
a  dog's  nose :  they  scent  tlie  griefs  of  fHends,  theyguess 
the  causes,  and  their  minds  dwell  upou  them. 

Pons,  who  always  wore  upon  the  little  finger  of  hia 
right  hand  a  diamond  ring  (tolerated  under  the  Empire, 
but  which  was  now  considei'ed  ridiculous),  — Pons,  far 
too  much  of  a  troubadour  at  heart,  and  too  much  of  a 
Frenchman,  gave  no  sign  on  hb  countenance  of  the 
divine  serenity  which  diminished  the  fVightful  ugliness 
of  Schmucke.  The  German  detected  in  the  melancholy 
expression  of  Ms  friend's  face  the  increasing  difficulties 
which  made  t^e  calling  of  a  parasite  more  and  still 
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more  distressiog.  In  fact,  by  October,  1644,  the  Dnm- 
berof  houses  where  Pona  dined  had  become,  natiirallj, 
iiiDch  rcBtricted.  The  poor  musician,  reduced  to  the 
rAand  of  hia  own  relations,  had,  as  we  shall  see,  extended 
beyond  all  boinida  the  meaning  of  the  word  family. 

Our  worthy  prix  de  Some  was  cousin  to  the  first  wife 
of  Monsieur  Camusot,  the  rich  silk-mercer  of  the  me  de 
la  Bourdonnais.  She  had  been  a  demoiselle  Pons,  sole 
heiress  of  the  famous  house  of  Pons  Brothers,  embroi- 
derers to  the  Court ;  a  house  in  which  the  father  and 
motlier  of  the  musician  hod  been  sleeping-giartnera, 
they  having  founded  it  before  the  revolution  of  1789. 
Subsequently  the  business  was  bought  by  Monsieur 
Rivet,  in  1816,  from  tlie  father  of  tlie  first  Madame 
Camusot.  Camusot  hinisclf,  having  retired  fi'om  busi- 
ness for  about  ten  years,  was  in  1844  member  of  tiie 
General  Council  on  manufactures,  and  deputy,  etc. 
The  honest  Pons,  regarded  as  a  fViend  by  the  whole 
tribe  of  Camusot,  considered  himself  the  cousin  of  the 
chtldran  whom  Camusot  had  by  liis  second  marriage, 
though  in  fact  they  were  nothing  whatever  to  him,  not 
even  connections. 

The  second  Ma«lame  Camusot  being  a  demoiselle 
Cardot,  Pons  thus  introduced  himself  as  a  relation  of 
the  Camusots  to  the  numerous  family  of  the  Cardots, 
a  second  boui^eois  tribe  which  through  its  morrit^es 
formed  a  circle  not  less  important  than  that  of  the 
Camusots.  Cardot  the  notaiy,  brother  of  the  second 
Madame  Camusot,  bad  married  a  demoiselle  Chifft^ville. 
The  celebrated  family  of  the  ChiSVevilles,  sovereign  of 
all  chemical  products,  was  closely  allied  in  business 
wiUi  the  wholesale  drug  trade ;  and  the  cook  of  the 
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rooet  of  that  business  v&s  for  a  long  time  Monsieur  An- 
aelnie  Popinot,  whom  the  revolntion  of  Jnly  launched, 
as  we  know,  into  the  very  heart  of  dynastic  politics 
Pons,  banging  to  the  skirts  of  the  Camusots  and  the 
Cardots,  came  into  the  family  of  the  ChifFrevilles,  and 
from  tfaence  Into  the  family  of  the  Fopinots,  —  always 
in  the  character  of  a  cousin  of  cousins. 

This  slight  glance  at  the  old  musician's  affiliations 
will  let  the  reader  understand  how  it  was  that  in  1844 
he  was  received  on  familiar  terms,  first,  in  the  house 
of  Monsieur  le  comte  Popinot,  peer  of  France,  formerly 
minister  of  agriciiltnra  and  commerce  ;  secondly,  in  that 
of  Monsieur  Cardot,  retired  notary,  and  now  mayor  and 
deputy  of  an  an-ondissement  in  Paris ;  thirdly,  by  old 
Monsieur  Camusot,  deputy,  member  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  and  of  the  Council  on  manufactures, 
now  in  expectation  of  a  peerage  ;  fourthly,  in  the  family 
of  Monsieur  Camusot  de  Man'illc,  son  of  Monsieur 
Camusot  by  his  first  marriage,  and  an  actual  cousin,  — 
in  fact  the  only  real  cousin  of  Sylvain  Pons,  though 
once  removed. 

This  last  Camusot,  who  to  distinguish  himself  fVom 
his^fother  and  his  linlf- brother  bad  added  the  name  of 
hb  country-seat  (de  Man-ille)  to  his  own,  was  in  1844 
president  of  the  Cour-royale  of  Paris. 

The  former  notary,  Cardot,  liaving  married  his  daugh- 
ter to  liis  successor,  named  Berthicr,  Pons  being  part 
of  the  business,  as  it  were,  managed  to  lay  hold  of  that 
dinner,  —  "  before  a  notarj',"  as  he  s^d. 

Such  was  the  hout^eois  firmament  which  Pons  called 
his  family,  and  where  he  had  punfully  made  good  his 
rights  to  a  knife  and  fork. 
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Of  the  ten  houses,  the  one  where  the  old  musician 
might  expect  to  be  the  most  welcomed,  that  of  the 
president  Camusot  de  Manille,  was  the  one  which  cost 
him  the  greatest  pains.  Alas !  the  president's  wife,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Sieur  Thirion,  usher  to  the  privy 
cliamber  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  had  never 
treated  her  husband's  half-cousin  kindly.  Pons  lost 
much  time  in  the  effort  to  soften  this  tenible  relation, 
for  aner  giving  gratuitous  music  lessons  lo  Mademoi- 
selle Camusot  he  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  musician 
of  that  rather  florid  young  lady.  At  tlie  moment  when 
we  encounter  him.  Pons,  with  his  hand  on  some  precious 
article,  was  hurr3ing  to  the  house  of  hia  cousin  the 
president,  where  lie  used  to  fancy  himself  entering  the 
Tuileries,  so  great  an  effect  did  the  solemn  green 
draperies,  the  brown  tapestries,  the  moquette  carpets, 
all  portentously  magistenal,  produce  upon  his  mind. 
Strange !  he  felt  at  his  ease  in  the  H6tel  Popinot,  rue 
Basse-du-Rcmpart ;  doubtless  because  it  was  filled  with 
works  of  art ;  for  the  former  minister  had,  since  his  en- 
trance into  political  life,  contracted  a  mania  for  collect- 
ing choice  things,  —  perhaps  in  opposition  to  the  genius 
of  potidcs,  which  collects,  secretly,  the  vilest  actions. 
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The  prudent  de  MarviUe  lived  in  the  rue  de  Hanovre, 
in  a  hoase  bought  by  his  wife  within  the  last  ten  years, 
since  the  deatii  of  ber  father  and  mother  the  sieur 
and  dame  Thirion,  who  had  left  her  about  a  hundi-cd 
and  fifty  thonsand  france  of  their  savings.  This  house, 
whose  aspect  on  the  street  where  it  faces  noitb-  is 
rather  gloomy,  enjoys  a  southern  exposure  at  the  back 
on  t^e  courtyard,  beyoiiil  which  it  overlooks  a  rather 
fine  garden.  The  magistrate  occupied  the  whole  first 
floor,  which  had  t)een  under  Louis  XV.  the  residence 
of  one  of  tiie  greatest  financiers  of  that  day.  The 
second  floor  being  let  to  a  rich  old  lady,  the  whole 
house  hod  a  quiet  and  dignified  appearance  quite  in 
keeping  with  its  official  character.  The  remains  of  the 
formerly  magnificent  estate  of  Mar\'ille,  on  the  purchase 
of  which  the  president  had  spent  the  savings  of  twentj- 
years  and  the  foitune  derived  IVom  his  mother,  com- 
prised the  ch&teau,  a  splendid  erection  such  as  may  still 
he  met  with  in  Normandy,  and  a  good  farm,  which 
brought  in  twelve  thonsand  fVancs  a  year.  A  parte  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  surrounded  the  mansion. 
The  latter  luxury,  princely  in  these  days,  cost  the  presi- 
dent  the  value  of  over  a  thousand  crowns ;  so  that  his 
land  did  not  bring  him  more  than  nine  thousand  ftancs, 
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ID  band,  aa  they  say.  These  nine  thonsand  fVftucs 
and  his  salary  gave  the  president  an  income  of  sonae 
tTrenty  thousand  francs  all  told,  —  apparently  sufficient 
for  his  needs,  especially  as  he  expected  the  ultimate 
half  of  his  father's  property,  being,  as  he  was,  the  only 
child  of  the  first  marriage ;  but  the  life  of  Paris  and 
the  demands  of  their  official  position  compelled  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  de  Marville  to  spend  their  whole 
income.     Up  to  1834,  therefore,  they  were  pressed  for 

This  ioventorj-  of  their  property  will  expltdn  why 
Klademoiselle  de  Marville,  a  young  lady  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  was  not  married.  In  spite  of  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  dot,  and  in  spite  also,  of  the  tempting 
bait  of  her  future  ex()ectatic^n3,  cleverly  and  frequently, 
and  yet  fruitlessly,  put  forth.  Cousin  Pons  had  listened 
for  at  least  five  years  to  the  mournful  complaints  of 
Madame  de  Marville,  who  saw  the  rising  young  law* 
yers  all  married  and  the  newly  appointed  judges  in  the 
lesser  courts  already  fathers  of  familieB,  and  who  had 
vainly  exhibited  the  brilliant  prospects  of  Madem(d- 
selle  de  Marville  before  the  uncbarmed  eyes  of  the 
young  Vicomte  Popinot,  eldest  son  of  tbe  primate 
of  druggists,  —  for  whose  benefit,  according  to  envious 
souls  in  the  quartter  des  Lombards,  quite  as  much 
as  for  that  of  the  younger  Branch,  the  Revolution  o( 
July  had  been  made. 

When  Pons  reached  the  rue  Choiseul  and  was  about 
to  turn  into  the  rue  de  llanovre,  he  experienced  that 
inexplicable  emotion  which'  is  the  torment  of  a  pure 
conscience,  which  inflicts  the  terror  felt  by  the  greatest 
Bcoundrela  at  the  sight  of  a  gendarme,  and  which  wu 
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caused  in  this  ioatance  sotely  by  the  doubt  as  to^h^w 
he  might  be  received  by  Madame  de  Marville/  This 
grain  of  sand,  which  was  tearing  the  fibres  of  his  heart, 
had  never  yet  worn  itself  smooth ;  its  edges  only  grew 
sharper.  And  the  servants  of  the  house  polished  and 
sharpened  them  still  further;  for  the  small  account  the 
Camusot  family  made  of  their  Cousin  Pons  reacted  on 
their  people,  who,  without  proceeding  to  actual  disre- 
spect, considered  him  a  species  of  pauper. 

The  chief  enemy  of  poor  Pons  was  a  certain  Made- 
leine  Vivet,  a  lean,  dried-up  old  maid,  the  waiting- 
woman  of  Madame  C.  de  Marrille  and  her  daughter. 
Thb  Madeleine,  in  spite  of  a  pimpled  face,  and  perhaps 
because  of  it  asd  of  the  vit>erou8  sinuosities  of  her 
figure,  had  taken  it  into  her  head  to  become  Madame 
Pons.  Id  vain  she  spread  before  the  e}'es  of  the  old 
celibate  the  twenty  thousand  (Vanes  she  bad  laid  by. 
Pons  declined  the  pimpled  happiness.  Consequently, 
this  backstairs  Dido,  who  longed  to  be  the  cousin  of 
her  masters,  played  spiteflil  tricks  upon  the  poor  musi- 
cian. When  she  heard  his  step  on  the  stairs  she 
would  scream  ocit,  "  Ah !  here  comes  the  poor  relation," 
trying  to  make  him  hear  the  words.  If  she  waited  at 
table  in  the  absence  of  the  footman,  she  would  pour  very 
little  wine  and  a  great  deal  of  water  into  the  victim's 
glass,  and  give  him  the  difficult  task  of  getting  it  safely 
to  bis  lips  without  spilling  a  drop,  though  it  was  almost 
running  over.  She  would  forget  to  serve  the  worthy 
man  antil  her  mistress  reminded  her  (and  in  what  a 
tonel  Qie  p<x)r  cousin  blushed  at  it),  and  then  she 
wonld  spill  the  gravy  on  his  clothes.  In  short,  it  was 
the  wai&re  of  an  inferior  knowing  herself  unpunishable 
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by  a  belplese  superior.  Madeleine,  who  was  really  both 
housekeeper  and  lady's  maid,  had  lived  with  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Camusot  since  their  maiTiage.  She  had 
seen  her  roasters  in  the  penury  of  their  early  life  in  tiie 
provinces,  where  Monsieur  Camusot  had  lieen  a  judge 
of  the  Lower  Courts  at  Alenijon ;  she  had  helped  them 
to  live,  first  at  Mantes,  where  Monsieur  Camusot  was 
president  of  the  same  courts,  and  later,  after  he  came 
to  Paris  in  1826  and  was  appointed^'u^f  d'inatniction. 
She  was  thus  too  close  to  the  family  not  to  have  some 
motives  for  revenge.  The  desii'e  to  play  her  proud, 
ambitious  mistress  the  ill-turn  of  becoming  her  master's 
cousin  maslced  one  of  those  hidden  hatreds  engendered 
by  the  gravel  which  makes  an  avalantjtie. 

"  Madame,  here 's  your  Monsieur  Pons,  spencer  and 
all !  "  cried  Madeleine,  running  into  her  mistress's  room. 
"  He  ought  to  tell  uie  the  secret  of  how  he  has  made 
that  thing  last  for  twenty-five  years." 

Hearing  a  man's  step  in  the  little  salon,  which  was 
between  the  large  salon  and  her  bedroom,  Madame 
Camusot  looked  at  her  daughter,  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

"  You  always  tell  me  so  judiciously,  Madeleine,  and 
leave  me  no  time  to  decide  on  anything,"  she  said, 
angrily. 

"Madame,  Jean  is  out;  I  was  alone.  Monsieur  Pons 
rang,  I  bad  to  answer  the  door ;  and  as  he  is  nearly 
always  at  the  house  I  could  n't  prevent  him  Ihim  com- 
ing in.     He  is  just  out  there,  getting  off  his  spencer." 

"My  poor  Minctte,"  said  Madame  Camusot  to  her 
daughter,  "  we  ai-e  caught ;  we  shall  have  to  dine  at 
home.     Conae,"  she  added,  seeing  the  vexed  face  of 
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her  dear  Micette,  "  sappose  we  were  to  get  rid  of  him 
forevftr?  " 

"  Oh,  the  poor  man ! "  answered  Mademoiselle  Camu- 
Bot,  laughing,  "  deprived  of  one  of  his  dinners  !  " 

The  little  salon  here  resounded  with  the-  fictitious 
cough  of  a  man  who  tries  to  say,  "  I  hear  you." 

"  Well,  let  him  come  in,"  said  Madame  Camusot  to 
Madeleine,  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

"Yoa  have  oome  so  early,  monsieur,"  said  C&ile 
Camusot,  with  a  saucy  air,  "  that  you  have  caught  ua 
jnst  as  my  mother  was  banning  to  diess." 

Pods,  who  had  not  failed  to  sec  the  shrug  of  Madame 
CamuBofs  shoulders,  was  so  cruelly  hurt  that  he  found 
no  compliment  ^cady  on  his  lips,  and  was  fain  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  profound  remark,  "  Yon  are  always 
charming,  my  little  cousin ! " 

Then  turning  to  the  mother  with  a  bow,  "  Dear 
cousin,"  he  added,  "you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  blame 
me  for  ooming  earlier  tixan  usual ;  for  I  bring  yon 
something  you  did  me  tiie  pleasure  to  ask  for  — " 

And  the  luckless  Pons,  who  literally  sawed  in  two 
the  president,  bis  wife,  and  Cecile  every  time  he  called 
them  cousin,  drew  from  the  pocket  of  his  coat  a  ravish- 
ing little  oblong  box,  made  of  wood  fh)m  the  Antilles, 
and  exquisitely  carved. 

"  Ah !  I  had  foi^otteu  it,"  said  Madame  de  Marvilte, 
dryly. 

The  exclamation  was  outrageous ;  for  it  took  all  the 
merit  oat  of  ibe  attention  of  the  good  soul,  whose  only 
crime  was  that  he  was  a  poor  relation. 

"Well,"  she  resumed,  "you  are  very  kind,  cousia 
How  mQcli  do  I  owe  you  for  this  little  trifle  7  " 
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,  The  question  made  the  poor  man  quiver  invardly; 
for  be  had  counted  on  paying  off  the  score  of  his  dinben 
by  this  choice  offering. 

"  I  hoped  you  woiild  allow  me  to  present  it  to  you," 
he  said  in  a  voice  of  some  emotion. 

"  Ah,  indeed ! "  replied  Madame  Camusot,  "  but  we 
won't  stand  on  ceremony,  you  and  I ;  we  know  cncli 
other  quite  well  enough  to  speak  plenty.  You  are  not 
rich  enough  to  be  lavish  with  your  means ;  is  n't  it 
enough  that  you  have  taken  trouble  and  lost  yonr  time 
running  about  among  the  shops  —  " 

"  You  would  not  take  the  fun  at  all,  my  dear  cousin, 
Sf  you  had  to  pay  the  value  of  it,"  returned  the  poor 
man,  much  wounded ;  "  it  is  a  masterpiece  by  Watteau, 
who  painted  both  sides  of  it.  But  don't  disturb  your* 
self,  cousin ;  it  did  not  cost  roe  a  hundredtb  part  of  its 
value." 

To  tell  a  rich  woman  that  she  is  poor  is  like  tell- 
ing the  archbishop  of  Granada  that  his  homilies  are 
worthless.  Madame  de  Mar^ille  was  too  puffed-up 
by  the  position  of  her  husband  and  the  ownership 
of  the  estate  of  Marville  and  the  invitations  she  re- 
ceived to  the  court  balls,  not  to  be  stabbed  to  the  heart 
by  such  a  remark,  especially  when  it  came  from  a 
poor  musician  in  whose  eyes  she  wished  to  stand  as 
a  benefactor. 

"  What  stupid  people  they  must  he,  flxim  whom  you 
buy  such  things !  "  she  hastily  remarked. 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  stupid  shop-keeper  in 
Paris,"  answered  Pons,  almost  dryly. 

"  Then  it  is  you  who  are  very  clever,"  said  CMdle, 
to  calm  the  debate. 
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"  My  little  cousin,  I  am  clever  enough  to  know 
I^Dcret,  Pater,  Watteau,  and  Greuze;  but,  abovs-all, 
I  desire  to  please  jour  dear  mamma. 'V!! — ''' 

Conceited  and  ignorant  as  she  was,  Madame  de 
Marville  was  reluctant  to  seem  to  accept  the  smallest 
gift  fh>m  a  poor  relation ;  and  her  ignorance  in  this 
cnse  served  her  admimbly,  for  she  did  not  even  know 
the  name  of  Watteau.  If  anything  can  express  the 
lengUis  to  which  tiie  self-love  of  a  collector  (certainly 
one  of  the  keenest,  for  it  rivals  that  of  an  author)  can 
go,  it  is  the  audacity  with  which  Pons  bad  just  dared 
to  make  head  against  his  cousin,  for  tbc  first  time  in 
twenty  years.  Thunderstruck  at  bis  own  hardihood, 
Pons  subsided  into  a  peaceable  cxpreaaion  of  counte- 
nance as  he  explained  to  Cccile  the  beauty  of  the  deli- 
cate carving  on  the  sticks  of  this  marvellous  fan.  But 
to  understand  fully  the  secret  of  the  heartsick  trepida- 
tion to  which  the  poor  man  was  a  prey,  it  is  needflil 
that  we  should  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  object  of  his 
terror. 

At  forty-six  years  of  age,  Madame  de  Marville, 
formerly  small,  blond,  plump,  and  fresh,  was  still  small, 
but  woe  now  withered.  Her  prominent  forehead  and 
pinched  mouth,  adorned  in  youth  with  delicate  tints, 
had  lat«ly  altered  her  expression,  which  was  naturally 
disdainfbl,  and  given  her  a  sullen,  crabbed  look.  The 
habit  of  absolute  control  in  her  own  home  gave  a  bard 
and  disagreeable  turn  to  her  countenance.  Time  had 
changed  her  blond  hair  to  a  faded  chestnut.  The  eyes, 
still  keen  and  caustic,  revealed  the  haughty  severity 
of  her  natare,  embittered  by  concealed  envy ;  for  she 
felt  beroelf  a  poor  woman  in  the  midst  of  that  circle 
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of  rich  mushroom-boui^eoie  with  whom  Podb  was  in 
the  habit  of  diniog.  She  could  not  foi-give  the  licb 
druggist,  the  former  president  of  the  Commercial  courts, 
for  becoming  successively  deputy,  minister  of  state, 
count,  and  peer.  She  could  not  forgive  her  father-in- 
law  for  accepting,  to  the  detriment  of  his  eldest  son, 
the  appoiutment  of  deputy  from  his  arrondisseraent 
at  the  time  when  Popinot  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
Her  husband  bad  seen  eight^n  years'  service  in  the 
courts  of  Paris,  but  she  was  still  hoping  for  the  place  of 
councillor  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  — though  he  was, 
in  fact,  excluded  dojn  it  by  an  incapacity  which  was 
well  understood  at  tbc  Palais.  The  minister  of  Justice 
in  1S44  regretted  Camusot^s  appointment  as  president, 
or  Judge,  of  the  Cour-royale,  which  took  place  in  1834: 
but  be  bad  been  relegated  to  the  chamber  of  indict- 
ments, where,  thanks  to  his  old  experience  as  an  ex- 
amining judge,  he  did  good  service  in  deciding  arrests. 
These  mishaps  aud  disappointments,  after  wearing 
upon  Madame  de  Marville,  who  was  not  at  all  blind  to 
the  actual  value  of  her  husband,  had  rendered  her  really 
terrible.  Her  character,  always  a^rcssive,  was  now 
virulent.  Aging  and  aged,  rather  than  old,  she  had 
learned  to  be  sharp  and  incisive  as  a  brush,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  tlirough  fear  what  tbc  world  about  her 
was  inclined  to  deny.  Satirical  to  an  extreme,  ehe  had 
few  friends.  She  was  held  in  awe,  for  she  surrounded 
herself  with  a  number  of  old  women  tarred  with  the 
same  brush,  who  upheld  her  under  peril  of  retaliation. 

Thus  the  relations  of  poor  Pons  to  this  devil  in 
petticoats  were  like  those  of  a  EcboolI>oy  to  a  master 
who  addressed  bim  only  with  a  birch.    She  conld  not 
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anderstand  bis  sadden  boldness,  for  she  was  ignorant 
'o{  the  value  of  bis  gift 

Where  did  you  get  it?  "  asked  C^cile,  examining 
the  treasure.  ^''^ 
^  "  Rue  de  Lappe,  at  a  second-band  dealer's,  who  bad 
just  got  it  from  a  chAteaii  they  have  dismantled  near 
Dreux,  at  Aiilnay,  —  a  chrkteau  where  Madame  de 
Pompadonr  occasionally  lived  before  she  built  M^nars. 
The  most  splendid  wainscotinga  ever  seen  have  been 
rescued  from  it;  they  are  so  beautifbl  that  Li^nard,  our 
finest  carver  in  wood,  has  kept  two  oval  panels  for 
models,  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  art..  Such  treasures ! 
My  dealer  found  this  fan  in  a  bonheur-du-jour  of  mar- 
quetrj-,  which  I  should  have  bought  if  I  collected  snch 
things ;  for  me,  however,  it  was  out  of  the  question : 
such  a  piece  of  furniture  —  it  is  by  Rcisener  —  is  worth 
fhjm  four  to  five  thousand  fi^ancs.  They  are  just  be- 
ginning to  find  out  in  Paris  that  the  famous  German 
and  Frendi  inlayers  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries  have  made  pictures  ^  actual  pic- 
tures —  in  wood.  The  merit  of  a  (Collector  is  to  be 
before  the  fashion.  Why !  five  years  hence,  in  Paris, 
they  will  pay  for  porcelains  of  Frankenthal,  which  I 
have  been  collecting  for  the  last  twenty  years,  twice  as 
much  as  they  do  now  for  the  pflte  tendre  of  Sevres !  " 

"  What  is  F^ankentha^l?  "  asked  CiScile. 

"  It  b  the  name  of  the  maniffactory  of  porcelains 
belonging  to  the  Elector-Palatine ;  it  is  older  than  our 
manufactory  at  Sevres,  — Just  as  the  famous  gardens  at 
Heidelberg,  devastated  by  Turenne,  had  the  ill-luck  tb 
exist  before  those  of  Versailles.  Sevres  has  copied  a 
great  deal  from  Frankenthal.    The  Germans  —  for  we 
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must  give  them  this  credit  —  made  admirable  things 
berore  we  did,  in  Saxony,  and  also  in  the  PaUtinate." 

The  mother  and  daughter  looked  at  each  other  as  it 
Pons  were  discoursing  in  Chinese ;  it  is  hard  to  believe 
how  ignorant  and  limited  to  tbeir  own  little  round  Pa- 
risians can  be.  Tbey  do  not  even  know  what  they 
are  l>eing  taught,  though  they  may  wish  to  ieam  i^  - 

"  How  do  you  Itnow  Frankenthal  when  yon  see  it?" 

"  Why,  the  signature ! "  cried  Pons  enthusiaetically ; 
*'  all  these  enchanting  masterpieces  are  signed.  The 
Frankenthal  bears  a  C  and  a  T  (for  Charles-Theodore) 
interlaced  and  surmounted  with  a  prince's  coronet. 
Old  Dresden  has  the  two  swords,  and  the  number  of  its 
class  in  gold.  Vincennes  signs  with  a  horn.  Vienna 
has  a  V,  closed  and  barred.  Berlin  has  two  bars; 
Mayence,  a  wheel ;  Sevres,  the  two  XX's ;  and  the 
quecn's-porcelain  is  mailed  with  an  A,  meaning  An- 
toinette, surmounted  by  the  royal  crown.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  ait  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  rivals 
in  the  manufacture  of  jxircelain.  They  enticed  away 
each  other's  workmen.  Watteau  designed  dinner-ser- 
vices for  the  manufactory  at  Dresden,  and  bis  works 
sell  at  nn  exorbitant  price ;  but  it  is  necessary'  to  be 
a  good  judge,  for  Dresilen  is  now  manufacturing  cop- 
ies of  them.  Ah !  in  those  dajs  they  made  exquisite 
things,  such  as  they  will  never  make  f^ain." 

"  Nonsense !" 

"No;  never!  They  can  never  come  up  to  certain 
marquetries,  certain  porcelains,  — just  as  they  can  never 
equal  the  paintings  of  Raphael,  or  Titian,  or  Rem- 
brandt, nor  those  of  Van  Ejck,  nor  even  CranachI 
Why,  look  at  the  Chinese  t  they  are  wonderfiiUy  clevei 
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and  skilftil ;  and  yet  to-day  they  are  only  reoopyiog 
the  Sne  specimene  of  their  porcelaJD  called  the  Grand- 
Mandarin.  Two  T&ses  of  old  Grand-Mandarin  of  the 
beet  Bh^>e  are  worth  six,  eight,  ten  thousand  franca,  and 
mere  copies  of  them  cost  two  hundred." 
"  Yon  are  joking." 

"  Cousin,  such  prices  astonish  you,  and  yet  they  are 
a  mere  notJiing.  A  flill  dinner-sen' ice  for  twelve  per- 
sons in  Sevres  ptkte  tendre  (which  is  not  porcelain)  is 
worth  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  that  moreover 
is  the  actual  cost  of  its  manufacture.  A  service  of  tliat 
kind  was  sold  at  Sevres,  in  1750,  for  fitly  thousand 
n-ancs.     I  have  seen  the  original  bill  of  sale." 

^:>'To  come  back  to  this  fan,"  said  C^cile,  in  whose 

eyes  that  treasure  seemed  a  great  deal  too  old. 

"  You  must  know  that  I  began  to  bunt  for  it  as  soon 
as  your  dear  mamma  did  me  the  honor  to  request  a 
fan,"  resumed  Pons.  "  I  looked  through  all  the  anti- 
quity shops  in  Paris  without  fiuding  anytliing  of  any 
value,  —  for  of  course  I  wanted  a  masterpiece  for  my 
dear  cousin.  I  hoped  to  give  her  the  fan  of  Marie- 
Antoinette,  —  that  most  exquisite  of  all  the  celebrated 
fans.  But  yesterday  I  was  dazzled  by  this  divine 
masterpiece,  which  Louis  XV.  himself  most  assuredlj' 
ordered.  Do  you  ask  why  1  went  to  the  rue  de  Lappe 
for  a  fan,  —  to  an  Auvei^at  who  sells  brasses  and 
iron-work  and  gilt  fiimiture?  Well,  I  believe  in  the 
actual  intelligence  of  works  of  art;  they  know  con- 
noisseurs, they  call  them,  they  say  '  zit,  zlt  I '  "  — 

Madame  de  Marvilto  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
glanced  at  her  daughter,  uni>erceived  by  Pons. 

**  I  know  the  ways  of  those  pillagers,  those  Anvei^ 
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nats,  —  cverj'  one  of  tliem.  '  What  have  you  to-day, 
Papa  MonUtrol?  Have  you  got  any  carved  portals?' 
I  asked  the  trader,  who  always  lets  me  look  over  his 
things  before  he  shows. them  to  the  lai^e " dealers. 
When  I  asked  him  that,  Monistrol  told  me  how  Li^- 
nard,  who  was  carving  some  Ado  tliiiigs  tn  the  chapel  at 
Dreux  for  the  civil  list,  had  rescued  all  the  wainecotings 
from  tbc  fangs  of  Parisian  dcalei's  at  Aulnay  while 
they  were  busy  with  the  porcelains  and  tlie  inlaid-work. 
'I  haven't  got  much,'  he  answered,  'not  more  than 
enougl)  to  pay  for  my  journey.'  Then  he  showed  me 
the  bonheiiT-du-jour,  —  a  marvel !  from  designs  of  Bou- 
cher, done  in  marquetry  with  such  art !  —  enough  to 
make  a  man  drop  on  bis  knees !  '  See,  moDsieur,'  he 
said, '  I  have  just  found  this  fan  in  a  little  locked  drawer ; 
the  key  was  lost,  but  I  pried  it  open,  —  you  can  tell 
me  who  I  ought  to  sell  it  to ; '  and  be  drew  out  this 
little  carved  box  made  of  wood  from  the  Antilles. 
'  See,'  he  said,  '  it  is  Pompadour  of  the  flowery  gotbic' 
'  Oh,  yes,'  I  answered,  '  the  box  is  well  enough,  and  I 
might  take  it,  —  a  box  like  that ;  but  as  for  the  fan, 
my  good  Mouistrol,  I  have  n't  a  Madame  Pons  who 
would  care  for  the  old  gem.  Besides,  now-a-days  tiiey 
make  new  ones  which  are  very  pretty ;  they  paint  them 
on  vellum  in  a  really  marvellous  way,  and  sell  them  at 
a  bargain.  Don't  you  know  there  are  two  thousand 
painters  in  Paris?'  So  saying,  I  carelessly  opened 
the  fan ;  but  I  carefully  concealed  my  admiration,  and 
glanced  coldly  at  those  two  little  pictures,  which  have 
a  freedom,  a  touch,  an  execution  truly  bewitching !  I 
held  in  my  hands  the  fan  of  Madnme  de  Pom[)adour ! 
Watteau  outdid  himself  when  he  designed  it !     '  How 
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much  do  yoa  want  for  the  whole  piece  of  ftirnitore?' 
I  asked.  '  Oh,  a  thousand  francs,'  he  said,  '  I  have 
been  offered  that  already ! '  I  named  a  price  for  the 
fan,  corresponding  as  near  as  I  could  guess  to  the  costs 
of  his  Journey.  We  looked  each  other  through  and 
through,  and  I  saw  I  'd  caught  him.  I  put  the  fan 
back  into  its  box  at  once,  so  that  the  Auvergnat 
should  n't  examine  it,  and  I  went  into  ecstasies  over 
the  caning  of  the  box,  which  is,  really  and  truly,  a 
gem.  I  said  to  Monistrol,  '  If  I  buy  it^  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  box  ;  that  does  tempt  me.  As  to  your  bon- 
kevT-du-jour,  you  can  get  more  than  a  thousand  francs 
for  it.  Just  see  the  chasing  of  that  brass !  why,  it's  a 
model,  — you  can  make  a  great  thing  of  it ;  it  has  never 
been  reproduced ;  like  everything  that  was  ever  made 
for  Madame  de  Pompadour,  it  is  unique.'  And  there 
was  my  man,  all  on  fire  about  his  bonheurdujour.  He 
foi^t  the  fan ;  I  got  it  for  nothing  in  retorn  for  the 
revelaUoD  I  made  him  of  tbe  beauty  of  Reisener's 
work  ;  that 's  the  whole  of  it !  Ah  !  one  has  to  be  rerj- 
knowing  to  mantle  such  bai-gains ;  it 's  a  battle  of  eye 
to  eye ;  and  where 's  thei-e  an  eye  like  a  Jew's  or 
an  Auvergnafs?" 

The  inimitable  pantomime,  the  rapture  of  the  old 
artist,  which  made  him,  as  he  recounted  the  triumpli 
his  craftiness  had  won  fVom  the  ignorance  of  the  trader, 
a  model  worthy  of  a  Dutch  painter,  were  all  lost 
upon  the  mother  and  daughter,  who  exchanged  a  frigid 
and  contemptuous  glance  which  meant,  "What  an  old 
odditj  I " 

"Does  that  sort  of  thing  amuse  you?"  asked  Ma- 
dame de  Marville. 
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Foaa,  chilled  to  the  bone  bj-  stich  a  questiOD,  longed 
to  rush  at  Madame  de  Marville  and  pommel  her. 

"Why,  my  dear  cousin,"  he  said,  "it'a  the  hunt  of 
maoterpieces !  we  are  face  to  face  with  adversaries  vho 
protect  the  game;  it  13  trick  for  trick,  diamond  cut 
diamond ;  a  treasure,  a  masterpiece  to  wrest  from  Nor- 
mans, Jews,  and  Auvei^nats !  Why,  it 's  like  a  fwrj- 
tale,  a  princess  guarded  by  magicians  !  " 

"  How  do  you  kuow  it  is  Wat  —  what  did  you  call 
him  ?  " 

"  Watteau,  my  dear  cousin,  —  one  of  the  greatest 
French  painters  of  the  eighlceuth  centiirj' !  Here,  don't 
you  seethe  signature?"  he  cried,  showing  her  one  of  the 
pastorals,  which  reprosented  a  ring  danced  by  fictitious 
shepherdesses  and  great  lords  as  their  swains.  "  What 
sving!  frbat  animation !  what  color!  And  it  is  done  — 
with  a  stroke  as  it  were !  like  the  flourish  of  a  writing- 
master,  no  effort !  you  don't  perceive  the  work  !  On  the 
other  side,  see !  a  dance  in  a  ball-ixram !  It  is  winter 
and  summer  I  What  ornamentation,  and  how  well- 
preserved  !  Don't  you  see  the  ferule  is  of  gold,  and  on 
each  side  it  has  a  little  ruby,  which  1  've  cleaned  up." 

"  If  that  is  so,  cousin,  I  really  cannot  accept  a  gift 
of  such  value  from  you.  You  had  much  better  invest 
the  money  where  it  will  bring  you  some  return,"  said 
Madame  de  Marville,  who  would  have  Uked  nothing 
better  than  to  keep  the  magnificent  fan. 

"It  is  higii  time  that  having  served  Vice  it  should 
now  be  in  the  hands  of  Virtue ! "  said  the  woithy  roan, 
recovering  self-possession.  "It  has  taken  a  hundred 
years  to  bring  about  such  a  miracle.  You  may  be  sure 
that  no  royal  princess  lias  anything  comparable  to  thir 
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treaSTire,  for  UDfortunately  human  natare  is  so  consti- 
tuted that  it  does  more  for  a  Madame  de  Pompadour 
than  for  a  virtuous  queen." 

"  Very  well,  I  accept  it,"  said  Madame  de  Marville, 
laughing.  "  C^ile,  my  angel,  go  and  tell  Madeleine  to 
see  that  the  dinner  is  worthy  of  our  cousin." 

She  meant  by  that  to  square  tbe  account ;  the  mes- 
sage, spoken  aloud  contrary  to  the  rules  of  good  breed- 
ing, was  so  like  giving  change  for  a  payment  that  Pons 
blushed  like  a  young  girl  detected  in  a  fault.  The 
gravel  was  very  coarse,  and  rolled  about  bis  heart  for 
some  time.  Cecile,  a  very  freckled  young  woman,  whose 
bearing,  infected  with  pedantry,  was  an  imitation  of  her 
mother's  judicial  severity  with  a  touch  of  the  hitter's 
sharpness,  disappeared'  at  once,  leaving  poor  Pons  in 
tbe  clutches  of  his  terrible  relation. 
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"  She  is  very  sweet,  my  little  Lili,"  said  Madame  de 
Marville,  using  the  childish  abbreviation  formerly  given 
to  the  name  of  Cecile. 

"Chanuing!"  echoed  the  old .  musician,  twirling  his 
thumbs. 

"  I  can't  UDderstand  the  times  we  live  in,"  said  his 
cousin.  "What  is  the  good  of  having  n  president  of  the 
Cour-royale  of  Paris  and  a  commander  of  the  Legion 
of  honor  for  your  father,  and  a  millionnaire  deputy,  a 
fliture  peer  of  France,  and  the  richest  of  all  tiie  whole- 
sale silk  mercbants  for  your  grandfather,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?  " 

The  devotion  of  the  president  to  the  new  dynasty 
had  i^centty  won  him  the  ribbon  of  a  commander  of 
tbe  Legion  of  honor,  a  favor  attributed  hy  envious  ac- 
quaintances to  tbe  friendship  which  allied  him  with 
Popinot.  That  minister,  in  spite  of  his  natural  modesty, 
had  allowed  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  made  a 
count,  —  "  for  the  sake  of  my  son,"  he  used  to  say  to 
his  numerous  friends. 

*'  Money  is  what  everybody  wants  in  these  days," 
answered  Cousin   Pons;  "none   but  the  rich  are  re-  • 
spected  and  —  " 
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"Wb&t  a  state  of  things  it  would  liave  been,"  in- 
ternlpted  Madame  de  MarviUe,  "  if  Heaven  had  left  me 
my  little  Charks !  " 

"  With  two  children  you  would  have  been  poor,"  re- 
plied ber  cousin.  "That's  the  result  of  the  equal 
<livision  of  property.  But  d^n't  worry  yourself,  my 
beauUf>]l  cousin,  Cecile  will  end  by  making  a  good 
Diarriage.  I  don't  see  such  an  accomplished  girl 
anywhere." 

This  was  how  Pons  debased  his  soul  befoi'e  his  am- 
phitryous ;  be  repeated  their  ideas,  and  uttered  plati- 
tudes upon  them,  after  the  fashion  of  a  Greek  chorus. 
He  dared  not  surrender  himself  to  the  originality  of  the 
true  artist,  which  had  welled  up  within  him  in  his 
youth,  with  many  a  delicate  trait  now  nearly  smothered 
by  the  habit  of  effacing  himself,  and  which  other 
people  forced  back  whenever,  as  at  this  moment,  it 
reappeared. 

"  But  I  was  married  with  a  twenty  thousand  ftance 
dot,  only  —  " 

"  Ah !  in  1819,  my  cousin,"  interrupted  Pons ;  "  and 
besides,  it  was  you,  a  woman  of  mind,  a  youug  girl 
under  the  protection  of  Louis  XVIII." 

"But  my  daughter  is  an  angel  of  perfection;  she 
has  a  flue  miud,  she  is  full  of  heart ;  she  wilt  have  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  in  marriage,  without  count- 
ing her  expectations ;  and  here  she  is,  still  on  our 
hands  —  " 

Madame  de  Marrille  went  on  talking  about  herself 
and  her  daughter  for  twenty  minutes,  giving  vent  to 
the  dismal  complaints  peculiar  to  mothers  who  are  in 
the  power  of  a  marriageable  daughter.     During  the  last 
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twcDty  years,  when  the  old  man  had  dined  weekly 
with  his  cousin  Camusot,  be  bad  never  heard  a  single 
word  of  the  president's  personal  affairs,  or  of  his  life, 
or  his  health.  Pons  was,  moreover,  a  species  of  gutter 
for  domestic  confidences ;  his  well-known  and  necessary 
discretion  offering  the  strongest  security,  —  &  necessary 
discretion  indeed,  for  a  single  chance  word  would  have 
closed  to  him  the  doors  of  ten  houses.  His  vocation  of 
listener  was  therefore  encouraged  by  constant  approba- 
tion ;  he  smiled  at  all  he  heard,  blamed  no  one  and 
excused  no  one ;  to  bim  they  were  all  in  the  right.  In 
fact,  he  could  no  longer  be  rated  as  a  man  ;  he  was  a 
stomach.  In  the  course  of  her  long  tirade  Madame  de 
Uarvitlc  admitted,  though  not  without  some  precau- 
tions, that  she  was  inclined  to  accept  blindly  any  pro- 
posals for  ber  daughter  tliat  might  present  themselves. 
She  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  should  be  satisGed 
with  a  man  forty-eight  years  old,  provided  he  had  an 
income  of  twenty  thousand  ftancs. 

"  Cecile  is  in  her  twenty-third  year,  and  if  she  should 
be  80  unlucky  as  to  reach  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  it 
would  be  excessively  difficult  to  marry  her.  The  world 
asks  why  a  young  girl '  hangs  fire '  so  long.  Already 
people  in  our  circle  arc  talking  about  her,  and  we  have 
exhausted  all  the  commonplace  reasons :  '  She  is  very 
young.'  — '  She  is  too  fond  of  her  parents  to  leave 
them.'  —  'She  is  happy  at  home.'  — 'She  Is  fastidious, 
and  wants  a  distinguished  name.'  We  ore  getting 
ridiculous  ;  I  feel  it.  Besides,  Cecile  is  weary  of  wait- 
ing ;  she  suffers,  poor  little  thing." 

"  Why  does  she  suffer?  "  asked  Pons,  foolishly. 

"  Because,"  replied   the   mother  in  tJie  tone  of  a 
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duenna,  "  she  is  humiliated  by  seeing  kU  her  fKenda 
married  before  hev." 

"  My  dear  cousin,  what  has  happened  since  I  last 
bad  the  pleasure  of  dicing  here,  to  make  you  think  of 
men  who  are  forty -eight  years  old?"  asked  the  poor 
musician,  hnmbly. 

"This  has  happened,"  answered  Madame  de  Mar- 
ville ;  "  we  were  to  have  had  an  interview  with  a  privy 
councillor  whose  son  is  thirty  years  old  and  has  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  and  for  whom  Monsienr  de  Marville 
would  have  obtained  through  the  Ti-easury  a  place  as 
referee  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  —  Ije  is  there  already 
as  a  supernumerary.  We  have  Just  been  informed  that 
tliis  young  man  has  had  the  folly  to  go  off  to  Italy  in 
the  train  of  a  divinity  of  the  bal  MabiUe.  It 's  a  dis- 
guised refhsal.  They  don't  want  to  give  us  the  young 
man,  whose  mother  is  dead,  and  who  has  in  bis  own 
right  an  income  of  thirty  thousand  francs,  while  wait- 
ing for  his  father's  fortune.  So  you  must  forgive  our 
ill-humor,  cousin ;  you  have  come  just  at  the  crisis." 

While  Pons  was  trying  to  find  the  complimentary 
reply  which  invariably  came  to  him  too  late  in  presence 
of  the  arophitryons  of  whom  be  stood  iu  awe,  Made- 
leine entered  with  a  noto  for  Madame  de  Marville,  and 
waited  for  an  answer.     The  missive  was  as  follows ;  — 

"  Let  ns  pretend,  dear  mamma,  that  this  note  b  sent  from 
the  Palais  by  mj  father,  and  that  he  tells  you  to  take  me  to 
dine  with  his  friend  and  renew  the  affair  of  my  matrii^. 
The  couiin  will  then  go  awaj,  and  we  can  follow  out  ooi 
plans  at  the  Popinots." 

"How  did  your  master  send  this  note?"  asked 
Madame  de  Marville,  hastily. 
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"By  a  porter  from  the  Pal^B,"  answered  the  grim 
Madeleine,  boldly. 

This  reply  of  the  ol'd  watting- worn  an  proved  to  her 
mistress  that  she  had  brewed  the  plot  in  concert  with 
the  disappointed  Cticile. 

"  Say  that  my  daughter  and  I  will  be  there  at  half- 
_  past  fi\-e," 

As  soon  as  Madeleine  disappeared,  Madame  de 
Marville  turned  to  Pons  with  tlie  sham  courtesy  that 
rasps  a  sensitive  soul  roughly,  like  the  effect  produced 
OD  the  tongue  of  an  epicure  by  a  mixture  of  vinegar 
aud  milk. 

"  My  dear  cousin."  she  said,  "  the  dinner  is  ordered  ; 
you  must  cat  it  witliout  us,  for  my  bunband  writes  from 
the  court-room  to  say  that  the  councillor  still  wishes  the 
marriage,  and  we  are  to  dine  with  him  to-day :  you 
understand  that  there  is  no  ceremony  between  us. 
Make  j-onrself  entirely  at  home.  You  see  the  frank- 
ness with  which  I  treat  you ;  I  make  no  mystery  of  it. 
You  would  not  wish  me  to  lose  a  marriage  fw  my 
little  angel?" 

"I?  my  dear  consin,  on  the  contrary  I  desire  of 
all  Uiings  to  find  her  a  husliand ;  but  in  the  circle  I 
visit  —  " 

"  Of  course  it  is  not  likely  there,"  she  interrupted 
rudely.  "  Well,  then,  you  will  stay?  C<5cile  shall  come 
and  sit  with  you  while  I  dress." 

"  Oh,  cousin,  I  can  go  and  dine  elsewhere,"  said  the 
poor  man.  Though  cruelly  hurt  by  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  made  liim  feel  his  indigence,  he  was  even  more 
fHghtened  by  the  prospect  of  being  left  alone  with  the 
servants. 
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"  Wby  ahonid  yon?  the  dianer  is  prepared,  the  seF- 
rants  will  eat  it." 

When  he  heard  the  insulting  speech  Pons  started  up 
erect,  as  though  the  knob  of  a  galvanic  battery  had 
tonched  him ;  he  bowed  coldly  to  his  cousin  nnd  made 
for  bis  spencer.  The  door  of  C^cile's  bedroom,  which 
opened  into  the  little  salon,  was  a-jar,  so  that  as  he 
glanced  befoi-e  him  into  a  mirror,  Pons  saw  the  young 
girl  in  fits  of  laughter,  nodding  to  her  mother  with  pan- 
tomimic gestures  which  revealed  some  base  mystiOca* 
tion  to  the  old  man.  He  went  slowly  down  the  staircase, 
with  difficulty  restraining  his  tears.  He  felt  he  was  being 
driven  from  the  bouse,  yet  without  knowing  why. 

"  I  am  too  old,"  he  said ;  "  the  world  hates  old  age 
and  povert}-,  —  two  hideous  things.  I  will  never  again 
dine  anywhere  witbout  an  invitation." 

Heroic  wortls  I 

The  door  of  the  kitcben,  which  was  on  the  ground- 
floor  and  faced  the  porter's  lodge,  was  open,  as  it  fre- 
quently is  in  houses  that  are  occupied  by  their  ownera, 
and  where  the  porte  cochfere  is  consequently  shut ;  the 
old  man  could  therefore  hear  the  laughter  of  the  cook 
and  the  footman,  to  whom  Madeleine  was  relating  the 
trick  jnst  played  upon  him,  for  she  did  not  expect  him 
to  evacuate  the  premises  so  hastily.  The  footman 
highly  approved  of  any  joke  against  a-retainer  of  the 
house,  who,  as  he  said,  gave  him  nothing  but  "  a  bit  of 
a  crown  "  at  the  end  of  the  year, 

"  Tea,  but  if  he  takes  offence  and  never  comes  back," 
remarked  the  cook,  "  it  will  be  three  francs  the  less  for 
all  of  ns  on  New  Year's  day." 

'*  Welt,  how  should  he  hear  of  it? "  said  the  footman. 
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"  Bah ! "  cried  Madeleine,  "  a  little  sooner  or  a  nttle 
later,  what  does  It  matter?  He  bores  the  masters  of  all 
the  bouses  wbere  be  diues,  and  before  long  tbe;  'U  all 
turn  him  out." 

At  this  moment  the  old  man  called  to  the  porter, 
"The  door,  if  jou  please."  The  cry,  uttered  in  griev- 
ous accents,  was  followed  by  a  profound  silence  in  the 
kitchen. 

^'  He  was  listening,"  said  the  footman. 

"Well,  no  help  for  it, — or  rather,  so  much  the 
better,"  retoited  Madeleine;  "he's  a  dead  rat." 

The  poor  man,  who  bad  not  lost  a  syllable  of  the 
kitchen-talk,  heard  even  tliese  last  words.  He  returned 
home  along  the  boulevards  in  a  state  such  as  an  old 
woman  might  have  been  in  after  a  deadly  stvu^lc  with 
assassins.  He  walked  with  convulsive  swiftness,  talk- 
ing to  himself,  for  bis  bleeding  honor  drove  liim  like  a 
straw  before  a  i^irious  wind.  At  last,  about  five  o'clock, 
he  reached  the  boiilevanl  du  Temple,  without  knowing 
how  be  got  there ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  be  felt  not 
the  slightest  appetite. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  complete  upset  which  the 
return  of  Pons  at  this  hour  produced  in  bis  own  home, 
the  explanations  heretofore  promised  as  to  Madame 
Cibot  must  now  be  given. 
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Th£  rue  de  Nonnaodie  Is  one  of  those  streets 
where,  if  we  advance  into  the  middle  of  it,  we  might 
believe  ourselves  in  the  pro\'ince3 ;  grass  grows  there, 
a  passing  step  is  ao  event,  and  the  inhabitants  all 
know  eaeh  other.  The  bouses  dat«  from  the  period 
under  Henry  IV.,  when  a  quarter  was  laid  out  in  which 
eacli  street  was  to  bear  the  name  of  a  province,  and  in 
the  centre  of  which  a  fine  square  was  to  be  dedicated  to 
France  herself.  The  idea  of  the  quartier  de  I'Europe 
was  a  repetition  of  this  plan.  The  world  repeats  itself 
everywhere  and  in  everything,  —  even  in  si^eculations. 
L-^he  house  in  which  the  old  musicians  lived  was  an  old 
mansion  between  court  and  garden;  but  the  front  of 
the  bouse,  on  the  sti'eet,  had  been  bnilt  at  a  time  when 
the  Marais  —  during  the  last  century  —  was  the  extreme 
of  fashion.  The  two  friends  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
second  floor  of  the  mansion.  It  was  a  double  bouse, 
belon^ng  to  Monsieur  Pillerault,  an  octogenarian,  who 
led  the  superintendence  of  it  to  Monsieur  and' Madame 
Obot,  his  doorkeepers  for  more  than  twenty-six  years. 
Now,  as  the  emoluments  of  a  doorkeeper  in  the  Marais 
are  not  great,  the  Sieur  Cibot  added  to  his  tithe  of  a 
sou  per  franc,  and  his  It^  levied  upon  each  load  of 
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wood,  the  resources  of  bis  peraoual  industry ;  he  was  a 
tailor,  like  many  aDOther  concierge.  Id  course  of  time 
he  had  ceased  to  work  for  the  master-tailors;  for,  as 
a  result  of  the  confidence  bis  neighbors  of  the  smaller 
bom'geoisie  placed  in  him,  he  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
the  repairs,  darns,  and  renovations  "  as  good  as  new," 
in  a  perimeter  of  three  streets.  The  porter's  lodge  was 
large  and  airy,  and  adjoined  a  bedroom.  Thus  the 
Gilx>t  household  was  considered  highly  fortunate  by  all 
the  other  concierges  of  the  arroadissement. 

Cibot —  a  stunted  little  man,  grown  olive-colored  by 
dint  of  perpetually  sitting  cross-legged  like  a  Turk,  on 
a  table  which  raised  him  to  the  height  of  a  barred  win- 
dow looking  on  the  street  —  earned  about  fifty  sous  a 
day  at  his  trade.  He  still  worked  at  it,  tliougb  he  was 
fidy-eight  years  old ;  l3ut  flfty-eiglit  liappens  to  be  the 
prosperous  age  for  a  concierge,  for  by  that  time  he  has 
fitted  into  his  lodge,  and  the  lodge  holds  him  as  an 
oyster-shell  holds  the  oyster ;  above  all,  he  is  "  known 
to  the  neighborhood." 

Madame  Cibot,  formerly  a  handsome  oyster-woman, 
had  left  her  stand  at  the  Cadran-Bleu  out  of  love  for 
Cibot,  when  she  was  twentj-eight  years  of  age,  having 
passed  through  the  usual  adventures  nhich  a  beautiful 
oyster-seller  encounters  without  ever  seeking  them. 
The  good  looks  of  the  women  of  the  people  seldom  last 
long,  especially  when  they  are  trained  like  wall-fruit  at 
the  door  of  a  restaurant.  The  scorching  blaze  of  the 
kitchen  hardens  their  features,  the  dregs  of  the  bottles 
drunk  in  company  with  the  waiters  filter  through  their 
complexions  ;  and  no  bloom  wilts  quite  as  quickly  as  that 
of  a  handsome  oyster-woman.    Fortunately  for  Madame 
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Cibot,  a  Intimate  marriage  and  Ufa  io  a  porter's  lodgv 
came  ia  time  to  presene  ber  good  looks ;  she  continued 
to  be  the  model  of  a  Rubens,  and  retained  a  vigorous, 
beau^',  which  her  rivals  in  the  rue  de  Nonnandie  caloin- 
niated,  and  called  blowsy.  Her  A%sh  tints  might  be 
compared  to  t^ose  appetizing  mounds  of  Isigny  butter 
to  be  seen  in  the  markets;  jet  in  spite  of  her  corpus 
lence,  she  displayed  astounding  agility  in  the  exercise 
of  her  functions.  Madame  Cibot  had  now  reached  ah 
age  when  her  style  of  woman  resorts  to  tJia  razor.  Ia. 
not  that  as  good  as  saying  she  was  forty-eight  years 
old?  A  female  doorkeeper  with  a  moustache  b  the 
beat  guanuity  of  order  and  security  for  the  owner  of  a 
house.  If  Delacroix  could  have  seen  Madame  Cibot 
proudly  leaning  on  the  handle  of  her  broom,  he  would 
certainly  have  sketched  her  as  Bellona. 

The  position  of  Uie  Cibot  couple  was  destioedi 
strangely  enough,  to  affect  in  fiiture  days  that  of  the 
two  Nat-crackers;  and  tlie  bistoriao,  if  he  wonld  be 
foithful,  is  obliged  to  enter  into  some  details  respecting 
the  porter's  lodge.  The  house  brought  a  rental  of  about 
eight  thousand  francs ;  for  it  bad  three  snitea  of  appart«- 
ments,  doable  in  depth,  upon  the  street,  and  three  more 
in  d>e  old  mansion  between  the  court  uid  garden.  Id 
addition  to  these,  a  trader  in  old  iron,  named  B^ntonencq, 
oocapied  a  sbop  which  opened  on  tbe  street.  This  R^ 
monencq  had  evolved  within  a  few  months  into  a  dealer  ' 
in  curios,  and  knew  so  well  the  brio-a-bracquous  value 
of  Pons  that  he  bowed  to  him  ftom  the  depths  of  bis 
sbop  whenever  the  old  mnsician  went  out  of  the  bouasor 
letomed  to  it.  The  porter's  fee,  tbe  son  per  fnnci 
hroaght  about  four  hundred  francs  a  year  to  tbe  €ibot, 
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honeehotd,  which,  moreover,  got  its  lodgiogaad  iU  fire- 
wood for  nothing.  As  the  united  wikges  of  husband 
sod  wife  averaged  seveu  or  eight  hundred  francs  a 
year,  thej  made  up,  counting  their  New  Year's  gratui- 
ties, an  income  of  sixteen  hundred  IVancs,  all  of  which 
tiiey  spent ;  for  the  pair  lived  at  a  better  rate  than  the 
body  of  the  coumoti  i)eople.  "You  can  only  live 
ODce,"  Madame  Cibot  used  to  say.  She  was  bom 
during  the  RevolutJon,  and  was,  as  we  see,  ignorant  of 
the  catechism. 

Through  her  former  relations  with  the  Cadran-Bleu, 
Madame  Cibot  had  acquired  certain  culinary  accom- 
pliahments  whicli  made  her  husband  an  object  of  envy 
to  alt  tiis  male  companions.  Thus  it  liappened  that  at 
their  present  ripe  age,  with  their  feet  on  the  threshold 
of  old  age,  the  pair  had  laid  by  barely  a  hundred  francs. 
Well  clothed  and  well  fed,  they  enjoyed  throughout  the 
neighborhood  the  consideration  due  to  twenty-six  years 
of  strict  integrity.  If  they  owned  no  property,  at  least 
they  "  had  n't  none  of  other  people's,"  as  Madame  Cibot, 
who  was  lavish  with  her  negatives,  frequently  remarked. 
Both  were  proud  of  their  honest  lives  open  to  liie  day- 
light, of  the  esteem  which  half-a-dozen  streets  bestowed 
upon  them,  of  the  autocratic  power  which  their  proprie- 
tor allowed  them  to  exercise  over  the  premises ;  and  yet 
they  groaned  in  secret  at  having  no  invested  means. 
Cibot  complained  of  twinges  in  his  bands  and  legs,  and 
Madame  Cibot  deplored  the  fact  that  her  poor  Cibot 
was  compelled  to  work  hard  at  his  age.  The  day  will 
come  when,  after  thuly  years  of  such  a  life,  a  concierge 
will  accuse  the  government  of  injustice,  and  demand 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  honor!     Every  time 
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the  goeaips  or  a  neigkbortiood  tell  tbe  tale  of  some 
servant  who,  after  eight  or  ten  years'  service,  gets  a 
snug  beqaest  of  three  or  four  hundred  fnines'  annuity, 
doleful  complaints  go  fh)ni  lodge  to  lodge,  —  which  may 
give  an  idea  of  the  jealousies  that  pervade  the  bver 
calliDgs  in  Paris. 

"  There  now !  it  will  never  happen  to  us  poor  fellows 
to  get  mentioned  in  a  will !  We  've  no  chance.  We 
are  more  oseAiil  than  the  servants,  any  day.  We  are 
trusted  with  everj'tbiug.;  we  make  out  the  receipts,  we 
collect  the  cash ;  and  yet  we  are  treated  like  d(^, 
neither  more  nor  less !  " 

*'  There  ain't  nothing  but  Ul  luck ! "  said  Madame 
Cibot.  '*  If  I  'd  left  Cibot  to  his  den  and  gone  and 
made  myself  a  cook,  we  'd  have  had  thirty  thousMid 
francs  invested  by  this  time,"  she  cried,  as,  with  her 
bands  on  her  big  hips,  she  stood  gossiping  with  a 
neighbor.  "I  hain't  taken  life  right.  Talk  about 
being  lotted  and  warmed,  and  wanting  for  nothing, 
indeed! " 

When,  in  1836,  the  two  friends  arrived,  and  occupied 
together  the  whole  of  Uie  second  door  of  the  old  man- 
sion, they  occasioned  a  sort  of  revolution  in  the  Cibot 
household ;  in  tliis  wise :  Schmucke,  and  also  his  IHeiid 
Pons,  was  accustomed  to  employ  the  doorkeepers,  male 
or  female,  of  the  houses  where  he  lived,  to  take  charge 
of  his  rooms.  The  two  musicians  therefore  agreed,  when 
they  settled  in  tbe  me  de  Normandie,  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement with  Madame  Cibot,  who  forthwith  becam« 
their  housekeeper  for  the  consideration  of  twenty-five 
thincs  a  month,  —  twelve  francs  fifty  centimes  for  each 
of  them.     At  tbe  end  of  a  year  this  portress-emeritus 
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reigned  over  the  household  of  the  two  old  bachelors, 
just  as  she  reigned  over  the  house  of  Monsieur  Pillc- 
rault  (tjie  great-uncle  of  Madame  la  comtesse  Fopioot) ; 
their  afibira  nere  her  afbii-s,  and  she  alnays  called 
them  "  my  two  gentlemen. "  At  last,  finding  the  Nut- . 
crackers  aa  meek  as  sheep,  easy  to  get  on  with,  never 
Buspieious,  mere  babes  as  it  were,  she  began,  with  the 
heart  of  a  woman  of  the  people,  to  protect  and  adure 
them,  and  to  serve  the  old  men  with  such  genuine  devo- 
tion that  she  sometimes  lectured  and  warned  them,  pro- 
tecting iJiem  the  ntiile  against  the  many  frauds  which 
in  Paris  swell  all  household  expenses.  For  twentv- 
five  Ihines  a  month  tlie  two  bachelors,  nnintentionstly 
and  unawares,  acquired  a  mother.  As  soon  as  they 
perceived  Madame  Cibot's  real  value,  the  two  musicians 
aitlessly  present«<l  licr  with  little  gifts  and  thanks  and 
praises,  which  ilrew  closer  still  the  bonds  of  the  doroesUc 
alliance.  Madame  Cibot  prefeiTed  a  thousand  times 
being  ^preciated  at  her  true  value  to  any  payment,  — 
a  sentiment  which  tends,  if  well  understood,  to  eke  out 
the  wages.  Cibot  himself  went  of  errands,  mended  the 
clothes,  and  did  all  else  that  was  in  his  line,  for  hia 
wife's  gentlemen,  at  half  price. 

Finally,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  a  new 
element  of  mutual  friendship  was  developed  in  the  close 
relation  between  the  second  floor  and  the  porter's  lodge. 
Schmucke  concluded  a  bargain  with  Madame  Cilxtt, 
which  satisfied  bis  own  laziness  and  his  desire  to  live 
without  giving  his  mind  to  mundane  affairs.  For  the 
Qum  of  thirty  sous  a  day,  or  forty-five  francs  a  month, 
Madame  Cilwt  engaged  to  supply  him  with  breakfast 
and  dinner.     Pons,  finding  IiIr  friend's  breakfast  very 
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MtJsfhctory,  made  a  like  bargain  for  bis  own  breakfast 
at  eighteen  froocs  a  month.  This  syatem  of  eapply, 
which  threw  a  nice  little  monthly  sum  into  the  receipts 
of  the  lodge,  made  the  two  tenants  inviolable  beings, 
angels,  cherubim,  divinities.  It  is  very  doubtflil  if  the 
King  of  the  French,  who  nnderetands  such  matters,  ia 
as  well  sen-ed  as  were  the  two  Nut- crackers.  For  them, 
the  milk  came  pore  from  the  can ;  they  read  gratui* 
tooBly  the  newspapers  of  the  first  and  third  floors,  whose 
tenants  got  up  late,  and  who  were  told,  if  they  in- 
qaired,  that  their  papers  had  not  yet  come.  Madame 
Cibot,  moreover,  kept  the  apparteraent  and  the  old 
man's  clothes  and  the  landing,  and  indeed  everything,  in 
a  state  of  Flemish  cleanliness.  Schmucke,  poor  fellow, 
enjoyed  a  happiness  he  bad  never  dared  to  hope  for ; 
Madame  Cibot  made  hiB  life  easy.  He  pajd  about  six 
fhincs  monthly  for  his  washing,  which  she  did  herself, 
tt^ether  with  its  mending ;  and  be  spent  fifteen  francs 
besides  for  tobacco.  These  three  items  of  expense 
made  a  total  monthly  s.um  of  sixty-aix  francs;  which, 
multiplied  by  twelve,  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-two  francs  a  year.  Add  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  fVancs  for  rent  and  extras,  and  we  have  a 
thousand  and  fifty.  Cibot  made  Schmucke's  clothes, 
and  the  average  of  that  expense  was  a  hundred  and 
filly.  So  this  profound  pbilosopber  lived  at  a  cost  of 
twelve  hundred  fVancs  a  year.  How  many  people  there 
are  in  Europe  whose  sole  desire  is  to  reside  in  Paris, 
who  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  that  they  can 
live  there  happily  in  the  nie  de  Normandie,  in  the 
Hands,  under  the  protection  of  a  Madame  Cibot,  for 
twelve  hnndred  fhincs  a  year] 
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Madame  Cibot  was  amazed  when  she  eaw  Pone  com* 
ing  home  at  five  in  the  afternoon-  I^ot  only  had  sncb 
a  thing  never  iiappeoed,  but  "her  monBieur"  did  not 
even  see  her,  and  did  not  bow  to  her. 

"  Well,  well,  Cibot ! "  she  said  to  her  husband. 
"Monsieur  Pons  has  either  turned  millionDaire  or 
erazy." 

"It  looks  like  it,"  retnmed  Cibot,  leUing  fall  the 
sleeve  of  a  coat  in  mhieh  he  mas  making,  to  use  the 
slang  of  his  trade,  mm  poignard. 
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TWO  PIGEONS. 

At  the  moment  when  Pons  was  mechanically  retnrn- 
tog  home,  Madame  Cibot  was  getting  Schmucke's  dinner 
ready.  It  consisted  of  a  certain  ragoOt,  whose  appetiz- 
ing odor  was  wafted  through  the  courtyard,  and  was 
made  ot  scraps  of  boiled  beef  bought  at  a  coolc-shop  and 
fHcasseed  in  butter  with  onions  cut  in  One  strips,  until 
the  butter  was  wholly  absorbed  by  the  meat  and  onions, 
so  that-  tliis  backstairs  delicacy  had  the  appearance  of 
something  fried.  This  dish,  lovingly  concocted  for 
Cibot  and  Schmncke,  between  whom  Madame  Cibot 
divided  it  equally,  accompanied  by  a  bottle  of  beer  and 
a  bit  of  cheese,  sufllced  the  old  German  music-master 
for  his  dinner.  Some  days  H  was  the  boiled  beef  fi-icas- 
seed  with  onions ;  other  days  there  were  odds  and  ends 
of  chicken  gauU  ;  then  again,  slices  of  cold  beef  with 
vin^ar  and  parsley,  and  a  fish  cooked  with  a  sance 
of  Madame  Cibot's  own  invention,  in  which  a  mother 
might  have  eaten  her  own  children  without  perceiving 
it ;  on  other  occasions  a  dish  of  venison,  according  to 
the  quality  or  the  quantity  sold  second-hand  iVom  the 
restanranls  of  tiie  boulevards  to  the  hucketera  of  the 
me  Boncherat.  Such  was  Scbmucke's  bill  of  fare ;  he 
made   no  complaint,   and   was   satisfied  with  all  his 
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"goot  Matame  Zipod"  gave  bim.  So,  from  day  to 
day,  the  good  Madame  Cibot  lesaened  the  fare,  until 
she  managed  to  supply  it  at  a  cost  to  herself  of  twenty 
sons. 

*'  I  must  go  up  and  see  if  nothing  hain't  happened  to 
him,  —  the  poor  dear  man !  ^'  said  Madame  Cibot  to  her 
spouse ;  "  here  *s  Monsieur  Schmucke's  dinuei,  done  to 
a  turo." 

Madame  Cibot  covered  the  earthenware  dish  with  a 
oommon  china-plate,  and  then,  in  spite  of  her  age,  she 
reached  the  second  floor  just  at  the  moment  when  Pons 
opened  Scbmudce's  door. 

"  Vas  ees  de  madder,  my  goot  itent?"  asked  the 
German,  lightened  by  the  convulsed  fkce  of  Pons. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all ;  but  I  've  come  to  dioe  with  yon." 

"  To  tine !  to  tJne ! "  cried  Schmucke,  delighted. 
*'  Pud  dad  ees  imbossible ! "  he  added,  remembering 
the  gastroDomic  habits  of  his  friend. 

At  this  momoat  the  old  German  perceived  Madame 
Cibot,  who  was  listening,  according  to  her  legitimate 
rights  88  housekeeper.  Seized  by  one  of  those  Lnspira- 
tiona  which  only  come  to  the  heart  of  a  true  friend,  be 
went  straight  np  to  her  and  drew  her  out  upon  the 
Jaoding. 

"  Matame  Zipod,  my  goot  Bone  lofes  goot  dinge  to 
eat.  Go  to  der  Gadran-Ploo,  and  gate  a  naice  liddel 
tinner,  —  Auchofles,  magaroni,  —  a  tinner  fit  for  Lu- 
gullus  1 " 

"What's  that?"  demanded  Madame  Cibot 

*'  Eh  1 "  said  Schmucke ;  "  vy,  it  ees  ein  fHgandean 
of  feal,  it  is  a  goot  feesh ,  a  pottle  of  Porteaux,  —  efery- 
ding  dat  ees  goot  and  tainty,  —  rice  groquettes,  some 
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Bmosked  pagon.  Bay  (br  it;  doan't  say  a-  vort  I'll 
gif  yoa  de  moaey,  myaelf,  in  de  mornitig." 

Schmucke  came  baotc,  rubbing  bia  hands  with  a  joyonS' 
air ;  bnt  his  ftce  fell  gradnally  bac^  into  aa  ezpresoiiHi 
of  Btupefactioa  as  he  listened  to  the  sorrovrs  tbat  had> 
stMldenly  overwhelmed  the  heart  of  bis  friend.  Hk  en- 
deavored tO'Cnnsole  him  by  depictiagthe  world  fl-om  hi» 
own  point  of  view.  Fans  was  a  perpetual  toraado'; 
men  and  women  were  whirled  about  in  tbe  mazes  of  a- 
ItariooB  waits ;  you  must  never  expect  anything  of  so- 
ciety wbicb  only  looks  at  the  surface,  and  "  nefer  ad  de- 
inderior,"  he  said.  He  related  for  tbe  hundredth  time 
bow,  from  year  to  year,  the  only  three  pupils  that  be  lov«d, 
by  whom  he  was  cherished,  for  whom  he  would  have  laid' 
down  his  life,  fkom  whom  he  even  received  a  tittle  pen- 
sion of  nine  hundred  fVancs,  to  which  eaoh  oontributed' 
the  equal  share  of  three  hundred  francs,  had  so  attoiy 
foigotten,  year  aft«r  year,  to  come  and  see  him,  won  so 
carried  away  by  the  violent  current  of  Pariaiaa  life  that  he 
had  not  been  received  by  them,  when  he  c^led,  for  more 
than  three  years.  (It  b  trae  that  Schmuoke  presented 
himself  at  the  houses  of  these  great  ladies  at  ten  o'clodr 
in  tbe  morning.)  And  finally,  he  asserted  that  his  little 
pension  was  pMd  quarterty  by  a  notorj-. 

"  And  yet,"  added  he,  "  dey  are  hearts  of  cold  ;  dey, 
are  my  liddel  Zaind-Zeegilias,  lofely  laties,  —  Matame 
de  Bordentttire,  Matame  Pantenesse,  Hatame  ti  Dillet. 
Ven  I  zee  dem  it  eee  in  der  Jamba-Elys^es ;  dey  doanH 
zee  me  —  pud  dey  lofe  me,  and  I  gan  go  and  tine  mit 
dem,  and  dey  voold  be  clad.  I  gan  go  to  dergoundry- 
honses ;  pad  I  brefl^re  to  pe  mit  my  tivat  Bona,  be' 
gaose  I  gan  zee  him  at  all  hours,  ven  I  laike." 
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Pons  took  Schmacke's  Land  witbia  botli  of  hla,  and 
wrung  it  with  a  movement  by  whicb  liis  wliole  soul  was 
communicated ;  the  two  old  men  remained  thus  for 
some  minutes,  like  loTers  who  meet  again  after  long 
absence. 

"  Tine  mit  me,  here,  eflVj-  tay !  "  cried  Schmucke,  in- 
wardly blessing  Madame  de  Marville's  cruelty.  "  Zee ! 
ve  vill  prig-li-brag  togedder ;  and  der  teffel  shall  nefare 
get  his  dail  eenzide  our  toora." 

To  explain  the  meaning  of  this  truly  heroic  offer  "ve 
vill  pi-ig-k-biag  toge<lder,"  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Schmucke  was  in  a  state  of  crass  ignorance  as  to  bric-ii- 
bracology.  It  took  the  whole  force  of  his  friendship 
to  keep  him  from  breaking  the  treasures  in  the  salon 
and  in  the  appartement  given  up  to  Pons  for  a  museum. 
Schmucke,  wholly  devoted  to  music,  a.  composer  for  bis 
own  h^piness,  looked  upou  all  the  little  follies  of  his 
fViend,  as  a  fisli  invited  to  a  flower-show  at  the  Liixem- 
boui^  might  have  looked  upon  the  choicest  blossoms. 
He  respected  those  marvels  of  art  solely  because  of  the 
respect  which  Pons  manifested  as  he  dusted  his  treas- 
ures. He  responded,  "  Yes,  dad  ees  breddy !  "  to  the 
admirations  of  his  Aiend,  just  as  a  mother  replies  with 
unmeaning  phrases  to  the  gestures  of  a  child  tliat  cannot 
yet  talk.  Schmucke  had  seen  Pons  change  his  clock 
seven  times  since  tlie  two  friends  had  lived  together, 
always  exchanging  it  for  one  which  he  considered  more 
choice.  Pons  possessed  at  the  present  moment  a  mag- 
nificent clock,  made  of  ebony  by  Boule,  inlaid  with  brass 
and  can'ed  in  Boule's  earliest  manne^.  Boule  had  two 
manners,  just  as  Raphael  had  three.  By  the  first  he 
wedded  brass  to  ebony  ;  in  the  second  be  immolated  him- 
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self,  against  his  convictions,  to  tortoige-stiell,  and  pro- 
duced masterpieces  solely  to  vauqnish  liis  competitorB, 
who  had  invented  t^e  tortoise-shell  and  mother-of-pearl 
inlay.  In  spite  of  Pons's  learned  disquisitions,  Schmucke 
conld  not  see  the  slightest  difference  between  the  mag- 
niScent  clock  in  Boule's  first  manner  and  any  of  its  ten 
predecessors.  But  because  they  made  his  ftienii  happy 
Schmocke  took  even  more  care  of  these  "  bla3-dingB," 
as  he  called  them,  than  the  collector  himself.  It  is  not 
BDrprising,  therefore,  that  Schmucke's  heroic  speech  had 
the  effect  of  calming  his  friend's  despair,  for  the  "  ve 
viU  pric-i-prao  togedder  "  of  the  worthy  German  meant, 
"  I  will  spend  some  money  on  brig-k-brag  if  you  will 
only  dine  here," 

*' Dinner  is  ready,  gentlemen,"  s^d  Madame  Cibot, 
with  surprising  composure. 

We  can  readily  nnderstand  Pons's  astonishment  at 
seeing  and  enjoying  the  dinner  which  he  owed  to 
Schmucke's  firiendship.  Such  emotion,  so  rare  in  life, 
does  not  come  fVom  the  steady  devotion  which  makes 
two  men  aay  to  each  other  perpetually,  "  I  am  your 
other  self,"  for  to  that  they  grow  accustomed ;  no,  it 
is  caQBe<l  by  the  comparison  which  such  proofs  of  the 
happiness  of  domestic  intimacy  afford  to  the  brutal  sel- 
Bshncss  of  the  ways  of  the  world.  It  is  such  experi- 
ence of  the  worid  which  ceaselessly  links  anew  lover  to 
lover,  and  friend  to  friend,  when  two  true  souls  are 
wedded  either  by  love  or  friendship.  Pons  wiped  great 
tears  (h>m  his  eyes,  and  Schmucke  was  obliged  to  dry 
the  moisture  in  his.  They  said  nothing,  but  they  loved 
each  other  the  more ;  and  they  nodded  little  signs  to 
each  other,  whose  balm  soothed  the  angoish  of  the  gravel 
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ground  by  Madame  de  Mar\'iUe  iuto  the  heart  of  Pona. 
Schmuoke  rubbed  his  hands  till  he  nearly  peeled  off  the 
skin,  for  he  suddenly  conceived  a  scheme  which  stuns  a 
German  only  when  mpidly  forced  out  of  his  brain,  con- 
gealed, as  it  is,  by  respect  fur  the  sovereign  princes. 

"  My  goot  Bons,"  he  began. 

"  I  guess  what  you  naut:  you  wish  that  we  should 
dine  t'^ether  everj-  day." 

"  I  vish  dat  I  vas  zo  I'ecch  as  to  tine  like  dat  effry 
tay,"  answered  Schmucke,  sadly. 

Madame  Cibot,  to  whom  Pons  occasionally  gave 
tickets  for  the  theatre,  —  a  gift  which  put  him  on  the 
same  level  in  her  maternal  heart  as  her  boarder 
Schmucke,  —  here  made  a  proposal,  which  was  as 
follows :  — 

"My  goodness!"  she  siud;  "for  three  iVanca  I'll 
give  you  a  dinner,  —  without  no  wine,  —  tliat  '11  make 
you  Uck  the  dishes  and  leave  'em  so  clean  they  won't 
want  no  washing." 

"It  ees  diuc,"  cried  Schmucke.  "I  tine  pedder 
mit  vat  Matame  Zipod  gooks  for  me,  dan  oder  beoble 
who  eat  der  King's  deeshes." 

In  the  fervor  of  his  new  hope,  the  reverent  German 
went  BO  far  as  to  imitate  the  irreverence  of  the  mioor 
newspapers,  by  calumniating  the  fare  paid  for  at  so 
much  a  head  at  the  royal  table. 

"  You  don't  say  so  I "  auswered  Pons.  "  Well,  then, 
I  '11  try  it  to-morrow." 

As  he  beard  the  words,  Schmucke  sprang  fh>m  one 
end  of  the  table  to  the  other,  dragging  the  cloth,  the 
dishes,  and  the  water-bottles  after  him,  and  seized 
Pons  in  a  close  embrace,  comparable   to  that  of  one 
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gas  catching  hold  of  another  gas  for  which  it  has  an 
affinity. 

"  Vat  choy ! "  he  cried. 

"  Monsienr  will  dine  here  every  day !  "  proudly  ex- 
clttimed  Madame  Cibot,  with  tender  cmotaon. 

Withont  knowing  the  drcomstance  to  which  she 
owed  the  accomplishment  of  her  dream,  the  worthy 
dame  descended  into  the  porter's  lodge  much  aa 
Josepba  comes  open  the  scene  in  "William  Tell."  She 
rattled  down  the  plates  end  dishes,  crying  out,  — 

"  Cibot !  go  and  get  two  coffees  at  the  eafi  Tnrc, 
and  tel!  the  waiter  they  are  for  me  I " 

Then  she  sat  down  witli  ber  hands  upon  her  stui-dy 
knees,  and  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  opposite 
wall. 

"  I II  go  this  rery  evening  and  consult  Madame  Fon- 
taine," she  cried. 

Madame  Fontaine  was  the  fortune-teller  of  all  the 
cooks,  lacqneys,  and  porters  in  the  Morals. 

"Since  those  two  gentlemen  came  to  live  in  this 
house  we've  put  two  tbousand  francs  in  the  savings 
bank.  In  eight  years !  what  luck !  I  wonder  if  I 
had  n't  better  not  earn  nothing  out  of  Monsieur  Pons's 
dinner,  and  that'll  encourage  him  to  dine  at  home? 
Ma'ame  Fontaine's  hen  can  advise  me  about  that" 

As  she  had  seen  no  heirs  belonging  either  to  Pons  or 
Scbmucke,  Madame  Cibot  for  the  last  three  years  had 
indulged  the  hope  of  a  mention  in  tlie  wills  of  "her 
gentlemen ;"  and  her  zeal  redoubled  under  the  pressure 
of  a  cupidity  which  had  sprouted  rather  late  in  life,  like 
ber  beard,  —  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  the  beard 
of  int^pl^. 
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By  dining  out  every  day.  Pons  had  hitlierto  escaped 
the  absolute  servitude  in  which  it  pleased  Madame 
Cibot  to  hold  her  gentlemen.  The  nomadic  life  of  the 
old  troubadour- collector  had  hitherto  scared  the  ragoe 
ideas  of  testamentary  seduction  which  curvetted  tiirougb 
the  brain  of  Madame  Cibot,  but  which,  fVom  the  date 
of  this  memorable  dinner,  took  the  shape  of  a  formida- 
ble plan.  Filteen  minutes  later  she  reappeared  in  tlie 
dining-room,  armed  with  two  excellent  cu[>s  of  coffee, 
flanked  by  two  petit  verres  of  Kirchwasser. 

"  Long  lif  Matamc  Zipod !  "  cried  Schmucke ;  "  she 
has  teflned  joost  vat  ve  vanted." 

After  a  few  lamentations  tVom  poor  Pons,  which 
Schmucke  combattcd  with  such  billings  and  oooinga 
as  the  sitting  pigeon  ought  to  lavish  on  the  traveller 
pigeon,  the  two  fVieuds  went  out  together.  Schmucke 
was  unwilling  to  leave  his  friend  to  himself  in  the 
trouble  of  mind  which  the  masters  and  servants  at  the 
Camusot's  had  occasioued  him.  He  knew  Pons,  and 
was  sure  that  craelty  sad  reflections  were  likely  to  seize 
him  even  on  his  magisterial  scat  in  the  orchestra,  atid 
thus  destroy  all  the  good  effect  of  his  home-coming  to 
the  nest.  When  Schmucke  brought  Pons  back  at  mid- 
night, he  still  had  him  by  the  arm,  and,  like  a  lover 
escorting  an  adored  mistress,  he  pointed  out  to  him 
the  spots  where  the  pavement  ended,  or  where  it  be- 
gan ;  he  warned  him  of  all  the  gutters ;  he  would  fain 
have  had  the  pavement  cotton,  the  skies  blue,  and  the 
angeb  whispering  in  his  A-iend's  ear  the  music  which 
they  sang  in  his.  He  had  conquered  the  last  prov- 
ince which  was  not  already  his  own  in  that  othei 
heart! 
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For  nearly  thi-ee  months  Pons  dined  every  day  with 
Schmncke.  At  first  he  was  obliged  to  retrench  eighty 
Irenes  a  moDlli  from  the  sum  tie  usually  spent  on  his 
collections ;  for  his  wine  cost  him  about  thirty-five 
francs  a  month  in  addition  to  the  forty-five  francs  for 
his  dinner.  Then,  notwithstanding  all  the  painstaking 
and  Teatonic  buffoonery  of  Schmucke,  the  old  artist 
regretted  the  well-cooked  diabes,  the  little  glasses  of 
liqaenr,  the  good  coffee,  the  chat,  the  empty  civilities, 
the  guests,  and  the  gossip  of  the  houses  where  he  for- 
merly dined.  We  cannot  break  up  the  habits  of  thirty- 
six  years  in  the  decline  of  life.  Wine  at  a  hundred 
and  thirty  fhincs  a  hogshead  is  poor  liquid  to  pour 
into  the  glass  of  an  epicure ;  and  each  time  Pons  car- 
ried the  glass  to  his  lips  he  recalled  with  poignant  regret 
the  exquisite  wines  of  his  amphitryons.  So,  by  the  end 
of  tbree  months  the  sharp  suffering  which  bad  almost 
broken  his  sensitive  heart  was  allayed  ;  and  he  thought 
of  the  pleasures  of  society  just  as  an  old  man  regrets  a 
juietress  whom  he  has  abandoned  for  her  infidelities. 
(Though  he  tried  to  hide  the  melancholy  wbicli  tunaumed 
him,  it  was  evident  that  tbe  old  musician  was  attacked 
by  one  of  those  mysterious  diseases  whose  seat  is  in  the 
moral  being.  To  explain  tlie  nostalgia  caused  by  a 
shattered  habit,  we  need  only  point  to  one  of  the  thou- 
sand nothings  which,  like  the  fine  rings  of  a  coat  of  mail, 
wrap  the  soul  in  a  network  of  iron.  One  of  the  keenest 
pleasures  in  the  former  life  of  Pons  —  a  pleasure  com- 
mon to  a  poor  relation  sponging  for  a  dinner  —  was  the 
mtrprist,  the  gastronomic  efi'ect,  of  some  unexpected 
dish,  some  dainty,  added  triumphantly  by  the  roistresB 
of  a  bouigeois  house  to  give  a  festal  air  to  her  dinner. 
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Thia  tiokling  chann  to  his  stomftch  was  l&okiDg  at  home, 
for  Madame  Cibot  always  proudly  iaformed  him  of  the 
-bill  of  fare.  The  periodic  piquancy  of  daily  life  hod 
totally  disappeared.  Uia  dinner  was  eaten  without  ttie 
onanticipated  dainty  which  in  the  households  of  our 
anoeators  went  by  the  name  of  "the  covered  dish." 

Scbmucke  was  unable  to  comprehend  all  this :  Pons 
wae  too  delicate  to  complain.  But  if  there  la  one  thing 
more  difitresstng  tban  genius  misunderstood,  it  is  a 
stomach  not  understood  at  all.  The  heart  whose  love 
is  rebuffed  (a  drama,  by  the  by,  greatly  overdone)  reste 
npOD  a  false  want ;  for  if  the  creature  deserts  us,  we  can 
at  least  love  the  creator ;  he  still  has  treasures  to  bestow. 
But  the  stomach  I  Nothing  can  be  compared  to  its 
sufferii^ ;  for  after  all,  and  before  all,  it  is  the  seat  of 
life !  (Tons  regretted  certaiu  custards,  true  poems  !  cer- 
tun  white  sauces,  masterpieces !  certtuo  truffled  chick- 
ens, paragons !  but  above  all,  those  famous  Rhine  carp 
vhich  can  be  found  ouly  in  Paris,  and  with  what  coudi* 
ments!  Pons  would  sometimes  cry  aloud,  "Oh,  So- 
phia ! "  as  his  tlioiights  turned  to  the  cook  of  the  bouse 
of  Popinot.  A  casual  observer,  bearing  this  cry,  would 
have  supposed  that  tbe  good  soul  was  thiuldDg  of  bis' 
miati'ass,  when  in  fact  his  mind  was  on  sometiiing  far 
more  choice, — a  fat  carp,  accompanied  by  a  sauce 
which  was  clear  in  the  sauce-boat,  and  tbi<A  on  the 
tongue !  —  a  sauce  worthy  of  the  prix  Montyon  I  The 
cemembrance  of  those  eaten  dinners  made  the  poor 
victim  of  gastric  nostalgia  grow  considerably  thiuner. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month, — tioA  is, 
towards  the  end  of  January,  1845,  —  the  young  Ante 
(wfao,  like  nearly  all  Germans,  was  called  Wilhelm,  and 
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Scbwab  to  difltinguiah  him  from  the  other  Wilhelma,  — 
which,  however,  did  not  distioguiah  faim  from  the  otiier 
Schwabs)  thought  necesearj'  to  enlighten  Schmticke  on 
the  condition  of  the  leader  of  the  orcheatra,  which  had 
given  riee  to  much  comment  at  the  theatre.  It  was 
the  evening  for  the  firat  performance  of  a  (>iece  in  which 
the  old  German  waa  to  play  aome  of  hia  aupemumerai^' 


"That  worthy  old  Pona  ia  getting  feeble;  there's 
something  oat  of  tone  in  hie  bellowa,  —  hie  eye  is  sad, 
the  movement  of  his  arm  is  ehaky,"  aaid  Wilhelm 
Schwab  to  hia  compatriot,  pointing  to  the  good  soul 
as  he  climbed  to  hia  deak  with  a  fnnereal  air. 

"  At  sixty  years  of  age  people  are  all  like  that,"  an- 
swered Schmncke  in  German. 

Scbmncke  —  like  the  motiier  in  the  "Chronicles  of 
CanoDgate,"  who  to  keep  her  aon  twenty-four  hours 
loi^^er  caused  his  execution — was  capable  of  sacriQcing 
Pons  for  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  him  every  day. 

"Ever}-body  at  t^e  theatre  is  anxious  about  bim," 
continued  Wilhelm;  "and,  as  Mademoiselle  H^lolae 
Brisetout,  our  leading  danscuse,  says,  he  does  n't 
even  make  a  noise  when  he  blows  his  nose ! " 

The  old  musician  usually  seemed  to  be  blowing  a 
hoTD  when  he  blew  his  nose ;  for  that  long  and  capa- 
cious member  resounded  in  his  bandkarcfawf,  aad  tlie 
racket  was  a  cause  of  frequent  complaint  from  Hadame 
de  Marrille  to  her  Cousin  Pona. 

"  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  amuae  him,"  said 
Scbmucke,  "he  ia  getting  so  melancholy." 

"Look  here!"  cried  Schwab.  "  Honsienr  Pons 
always  seems  such  a  saperior  being  to  us  poor  devils 
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that  I  don't  like  to  ask  him  to  my  wedding.  I  'm  to  be 
married  —  " 

"  How  married?"  demanded  Schmucke. 

"Oh!  very  property,"  answered  'WiUielm,  —  who 
thought  Schmucke's  queer  questioo  meant  a  jest,  of 
which  that  perfect  Christian  was  incapahle. 

"Come,  gentlemen,  take  your  places,"  said  Pons, 
looking  round  the  orchestra  at  his  little  army  as  he 
beard  the  director's  bell. 

They  played  the  overture  of  tbe  "  Devil's  Bride,"  — 
a  fairy  piece  which  ran  through  two  hundred  repre- 
sentations. Between  the  first  two  acts  Wilhelm  and 
Sfhmucke  were  left  alone  in  the  deserted  orchestra. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  theatre  was  up  to  about  thirty- 
two  degrees  Bi-aumnr. 

^'  Tell  me  about  your  marriage,"  said  Sdimucke. 

"  There !  don't  you  sec  the  young  man  in  that  pro- 
scenium box?    Do  you  recc^nize  him? " 

"Nein  —  " 

"  Ah  !  that's  because  he  has  got  yellow  gloves,  and 
shines  with  a  glow  of  opulence ;  be  is  my  friend,  Fritz 
Briinnci',  of  Frank fort-on-the-Main." 

"  lie  that  used  to  come  and  sit  in  the  orchestra 
beside  jou?" 

"The  very  same.  It  is  hard  to  believe  in  such  a 
metamorphosis,  isn't  it?" 

This  hero  of  the  promised  tale  was  one  of  those 
Germans  whose  face  contains  the  sombre  mocker}-  of 
the  Mcphistophelcs  of  Goethe  and  the  good-natuied 
Jollity  of  the  novels  of  Anguste  Lafontaine,  of  placid 
memory ;  cunning  as  well  as  simplicity,  the  hard  ei^er- 
ness  of  the  counting-room  and  the  deliberate  laisser- 
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aSer  of  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club ;  above  alli  the 
profound  disgust  of  life  which  put  a  pistol  into  the 
hand  of  Werther,  who  wae  far  more  weary  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  than  be  was  of  Charlotte.  It  was  a  truly 
tj'pical  German  face,  with  much  shrewdness  and  much 
simplidty,  showing  Btupidity  as  well  as  courage,  a 
knowledge  of  life  pro(.luciDg  weariness,  an  experience 
that  any  childish  fancy  rendered  fruitless,  a  constant 
abase  of  beer  and  of  tobacco,  —  but,  as  if  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  all  these  antitheses,  a  devilish  glance  came 
from  the  handsome,  tired  blue  eyes.  Dressed  with  the 
elegance  of  a  banker,  Fritz  Brunucr  presented  to  the 
gaze  of  the  audience  a  bald  head  in  the  coloring  of  a 
Titian,  od  each  aide  of  which  curled  a  small  quantity 
of  bright  blond  hair,  which  want  and  debauchery  had 
left  upon  his  head  that  he  might  hare  cause  to  pay  a 
hairdresser  when  the  day  of  his  Snancial  resuscitation 
came.  Bis  foce,  once  fVesb  and  handsome  like  the 
Christ  of  the  great  mastei-s,  had  acquired  certain  sharp 
tones,  which  red  mouetachios  and  a  tawny  beard  made 
almoat  sinister.  The  pure  bine  of  his  eyes  bad  grown 
cloudy  in  his  stru^^les  with  grief;  the  endless  prostitu- 
tions of  Paris  had  blurred  the  line  of  the  lids  and  the 
oontonr  of  the  eyes,  where  once  a  mother  had  seen  with 
delight  a  divine  reflection  of  her  own.  This  premature 
phitoeopher,  this  youthAil  old  man,  was  the  product  of 
a  step-mother. 

Here  b^ins  Uie  singular  history  of  a  prodigal  son  of 
Frank  fort-on-ttie-Main,  —  the  most  extraordinary  and 
ont-of-the-way  aSbir  that  ever  happened  in  that  well 
conducted,  though  central,  town. 
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IN  WHICH  WE  SHALL  SEE  THAT  PRODIOAL  BON8  4I.WAT8 
END  BY  BECOMIMO  BANKERS  AND  MILLIONN AIRES,  PRO- 
VIDED THEY   BELONG  TO   FRANKPORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

Monsieur  G£d£on  Brunner,  father  of  tlie  present 
Fritz,  one  o(  those  famous  innkeepers  of  FrankfortrOn- 
tbe-Main  who  practise,  in  collusion  witL  the  bankers  of 
that  tonn,  the  depredatious  authorized  by  law  upon  the 
pockets  of  tourists,  an  honest  Calvinist  to  boot,  had 
married  a  converted  Jewess,  to  whose  dot  he  owed  the 
beginning  of  his  fortune.  The  Jewess  died,  leaving  a 
Boa  Fi'itz  then  twelve  years  old,  to  the  guaidianship 
of  his  father,  and  under  the  special  supervision  of  a 
maternal  unule,  a  furrier  at  Lcipsic,  —  the  head  of  tbe 
house  of  Viriaz  &  Co.  Brunner  the  father  was  forced 
by  this  uncle,  who  was  not  as  soft  as  his  Airs,  to  turn 
the  lad's  fortune  into  solid  money  and  place  it  in  the 
banking-house  of  Al-Sartchild,  without  using  it.  In  re- 
venge for  this  Jewish  exaction,  Pcre  Bninner  married 
again,  alleging  the  impossibility  of  keeping  his  immense 
inn  without  the  fostering  eye  and  arm  of  a  wife.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  a  brother  innkeeper,  considering 
her  a  pearl  of  price ;  but  he  had  had  no  experience  of 
what  an  only  daughter,  indulged  by  father  and  mother, 
coold  be.    The  second  Madame  Brunner  was  a  speci- 
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men  of  what  young  German  women  become  when  they 
are  fHvolous  and  ill-tempered'.  She  wasted  her  tins- 
band's  fortnne,  and  avenged  the  first  Madame  Brunner 
by  making  him  Jn  his  own  home  the  most  wretched 
man  to  be  found  in  the  whole  territory  of  the  freetown 
of  Frankfort,  —  where,  they  say,  millionnaires  are  now 
procuring  a  municipal  law  to  compel  wives  to  cherish 
tfaeir  husbands  exclusively.  This  German  dame  loved 
the  vinegar  which  her  countrymen  commonly  call 
Rhine-wine ;  she  loved  the  article-Paris ;  she  loved 
to  ride  on  horseback ;  she  loved  dress.  In  shoil.,  the 
only  expensive  things  she  did  not  love  were  women. 
She  took  an  aversion  to  little  Fritz,  and  would  soon 
have  driven  him  crazy,  if  that  youthful  product  of  Cal- 
vinism and  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  though  cradled  in 
Frankfort,  ha<l  not  been  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  house  of  Viriaz  at  Leipsic;  it  must  be  added, 
however,  that  bin  uncle  Viriaz,  wrapi»ed  up  in  his  fiirs, 
kept  watch  of  notiitng  but  the  lad's  silver  marks,  and 
left  hb  nephew  a  prey  to  the  step-mother. 

Thb  hyena  of  a  woman  was  all  the  more  savage 
against  the  diembic  son  of  the  beautiful  Madame 
Bmnner,  because,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  she  bad  no 
children  of  her  own.  Prompted  by  a  diabolical  idea, 
this  evil-minded  German  woman  drove  young  Fritz, 
when  only  twent)'-one  years  of  age,  into  a  career  of 
dissipation.  She  flattered  herself  that  English  horses, 
RhinCH-vin^^r,  and  the  Maigarets  of  Goethe  would  soon 
eat  np  tbe  son  of  the  Jewess  and  his  fortune ;  for 
Uncle  Viriaz  had  died  and  left  the  liUle  FriU  a  hand- 
some property  Just  at  the  time  the  latter  attained  his 
m^rity.     But  although  tlie  green  baize  of  watering 
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pl&ces  and  the  (Hends  of  tiie  flowing  bowl  (among 
whom  was  Withelm  Sclfwab)  used  up  tbe  capital  of 
Virlaz,  the  prodigal  son  himself  was  kept  alive  by  tbe 
will  of  God  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  young  fry  of 
Frankfort-on-tiie-Main,  where  all  parents  used  him  as  a 
scarecrow  to  keep  their  sons  well-conducted  and  sub- 
missive behind  their. iron  counters,  well  lined  as  thej' 
were  with  silver  dollars. 

Instead  of  dying  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  Fritz 
Bmnner  had  tiio  pleasure  of  burying  his  step-mother 
in  one  of  those  delightful  cemeteries  where  tbe  Ger- 
mans, under  pretence  of  honoring  the  dead,  give  loose 
to  their  fVantie  passion  for  horticulture.  The  second 
Madame  Brunner  died  before  the  authors  of  her  being. 
Old  Brunner  was  so  used  up,  —  both  in  money,  which  she 
had  extracted  from  his  coflers,  und  by  sufferings  wbivb 
she  bad  made  him  endure,  —  that  this  luckless  inn-keeper 
of  herculean  constitution,  beheld,  at  tbe  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  his  fine  proportions  shrunken  as  if  t^e  famous 
fisb  of  the  Borgias  bad  gnawed  him.  Not  to  inherit 
the  fortune  of  his  wife  after  enduring  her  for  ten  years 
made  the  man  anotlier  ruin  of  Heidelberg,  —  though  re- 
stored from  time  to  time  by  the  bills  of  travellers,  just 
as  they  restore  the  remains  of  Heidelbei^  to  keep  up 
the  enthusiasm  of  tourists  wbo  rush  to  see  the  beau- 
tiful ruin  80  "  wonderfully  preserved."  All  Frankfort 
talked  about  Brunner  as  if  he  were  a  bankrupt,  and 
people  pointed  at  him  with  their  fingers,  sapiig  to  each 
other,  — 

"Just  see  to  what  conditiona  bad  wife,  whose  prop- 
erty you  can't  inherit,  and  a  bad  son,  brought  up  like 
a  Frenchman,  may  bring  us  to  1" 
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Tn  Italy  and  in  GeriDaDy  Frenchmen  besr  the  blame 
of  all  miafortnoes,  and  are  taints  for  every  ball ;  "  but 
the  god  parauing  his  destiny "  —  for  the  rest  see  the 
ode.  of  Lefranc  de  Pompignan. 

The  rage  of  the  [proprietor  of  the  Grand  HStcl  de 
Hollande  wae  not  wreaked  merely  upon  travellers  whose 
billa  felt  tbe  weight  of  bis  anger:  when  bis  son  was 
totally  mined,  G^d^on,  regarding  him  as  the  indirect 
cause  of  bis  misfortunes,  reftised  him  bread  or  water, 
salt,  fire,  lodging,  or  a  pipe!  —  which  in  a  German 
inn-keeping  parent  is  the  last  d^ree  of  paternal  male- 
diction. Tbe  antborities  of  the  place,  not  taking  into 
account  the  original  wrong-doing  of  tbe  father,  looked 
upon  him  as  the  moet  unhappy  man  in  Frank fort-on-tbe- 
Uain,  and  accordingly  came  to  bis  aid  ;  they  expelled 
Fritz  from  tbe  territoiy  of  their  Free-town,  making 
German  war  npon  him.  Justice  is  neither  more  hu- 
mane nor  more  intelligent  in  a  Free-town  than  it  is  else- 
where, albeit  that  town  is  the  seat  of  the  German  Diet. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  magistrate  reascends  the  stream 
of  crimes  and  misfortunes,  to  find  the  pool  from  whence 
tbe  first  thread  of  water  fiowed.  If  Brunner  forgot  his 
son,  the  friends  of  the  son  imitated  the  father. 

Ah !  if  this  history  could  have  been  played  before  tbe 
foot-ligbts,  before  tlie  eyes  of  this  audience,  among 
whom  Journalists,  lions,  and  even  a  few  Parisian  women 
were  inquiring  from  whence  came  the  deeply  tragic  ftice 
of  tb&t  German  who  had  suddenly  risen  to  tbe  surface 
of  the  gay  world  of  Paris,  on  the  occasion  of  a  first 
representation,  alone,  in  a  proscenium  box  —  it  would 
bare  been  a  far  finer  spectacle  than  the  fairy  play 
of  Wie  "Devil's  Bride,"  thongb  that  was  the  two- 
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huDdred  thouaandth  representation  of  the  Bublime 
parable  played  in  Mesopotamia  three  thousand  years 
before  Christ 

Frite  went  on  foot  to  Strasburg,  and  there  he  met 
with  something  which  the  prodigal  son  of  the  Bible  did 
not  find  in  the  far  country  of  sacred  Scripture.  Herein 
is  revealed  the  snperiority  of  Alsace,  where  beat  those 
generous  hearts  that  are  bom  to  show  Germany  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  fusion  of  French  wit  and 
intelligence  with  the  more  solid  German  qualities.  Wil- 
helm  Schwab,  who  had  lately  inherited  the  property  of 
his  father  and  mother,  possessed  at  this  time  a  hundred 
thousand  francs.  He  opened  his  arms  to  Fritz,  he 
opened  bis  heart,  he  opened  his  house,  he  opened  his 
purse.  To  describe  the  moment  when  Fritz,  dusty, 
wretched,  and  quasi-leprous,  received  a  piece  of  actual 
gold  iVom  the  hand  of  a  true  friend  on  the  other  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  would  be  to  launch  into  an  ode,  and  Pin> 
dar  alooe,  in  his  own  Greek,  could  pour  it  forth  to  hu- 
manity, —  a  lesson  to  revive  espiring  friendship.  Put 
the  names  of  Fritz  and  Wilhelm  with  those  of  Damon 
and  Pytliias,  Castor  and  Follux,  Orestes  and  Pylades, 
Dubreuil  and  Pmejk,  Pons  and  Schmucke,  and  alt  the 
&ncy  names  which  we  give  to  the  two  fHends  of  Mono- 
motapa ;  for  La  Fontaine,  man  of  genius  that  he  was, 
made  semblances  of  friendship,  without  body  and  with- 
out life.  Add  these  new  names  to  their  compeers; 
and  with  all  the  more  reason  because  Wilhelm  ate  hia 
patrimony  in  company  with  Fritz,  Just  as  Fritz  bad 
ftirmerly  drunk  up  his  fortune  *ith  Wilhelm;  at  the 
same  time  smoking,  be  it  remarked,  eveiy  known 
spedes  of  tobaooo. 
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Tbe  two  fHends  swallowed  op  this  inheritance,  strange 
to  say,  in  the  beer-gardena  of  Strasburg,  in  the  stupid- 
est, dullest,  and  most  vulgar  fashion,  with  ballet-girts  of 
the  Strasburg  theatres,  and  Alsatians  of  ea^  virtue. 
Every  morning  they  said  to  each  other,  "  We  must  pnll 
up,  we  must  decide  on  a  plan,  and  do  something  with 
the  little  that  remains  to  tie." 

"Bah!  one  day  more,"  Fritz  would  exclaim;  "and 
to-morrow  —  " 

Ah  I  to*morrow !  In  a  spendthrifVs  life  To^lay  is 
a  great  coxcomb,  but  To-morrow  is  a  great  coward,  who 
takes  fright  at  the  courage  of  bis  predecessor.  To^ay 
ix  the  br^gadocio  of  ancient  comedy ;  To-morrow  is 
tbe  I^errot  of  our  pantomimes.  When  the  two  friends 
reached  their  last  thousand-fhinc  note  tbey  took  their 
places  in  a  diligence  which  caiTied  them  to  Paris,  where 
they  lodged  under  the  eaves  of  the  Hfttel  do  Rhin,  me 
de  Mail,  kept  by  one  Graff,  formerly  head-wiuter  with 
Ged^n  Brunner.  Fritz  got  a  place  as  clerk,  at  a  salary 
of  aiz  hundred  (hincs,  with  the  Keller  Brothers ,  to  whom 
Graff  recommended  him.  Graff,  tbe  proprietor  of  the 
HMel  du  Bhln  ie  the  brother  of  Graff  the  famous  tailor. 
The  tailor  took  Wilhelm  as  bookkeeper,  Graff  con- 
sidered these  places  due  to  tlie  two  prodigals  in  return 
for  his  apprenticeship  at  tbe  Brunner  inn.  These  two 
facts  — a  ruined  friend  rect^ized  by  a  rich  fHend,  and 
a  German  botel-keeper  doing  his  best  for  two  penniless 
compatriots — might  lead  some  people  to  suppose  that 
the  present  history  is  a  novel ;  but  tmtii  is  so  like 
fictioD,  that  fiction  in  tliese  days  takes  nnfaeard-of  p^ns 
to  look  like  truth. 

Fritz,  a  clerk  at  six  hundred  fVanca,  and  Wilhelm. 
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bookkeeper  at  the  satpe  salary,  Boon  fonnd  tfae  diffi- 
culty of  liviDg  in  so  enticiDg  a  city  as  Paris.  There- 
fore, during  the  second  year  of  their  stay,  in  1837, 
Wilhelm,  who  played  the  flute  with  some  talent,  got 
a  place  in  the  orchestra  led  by  Pons,  to  earn  occasional 
butter  for  his  bread.  As  to  Fritz,  he  could  only  eke 
out  his  salarv  by  dispiaying  the  financial  capacity  of  a 
descendant  of  the  Virlaz.  In  spite  of  his  assiduity, 
however,  perhaps  because  of  his  very  talents,  the  Fanc- 
fourtois  only  reached  two  thousand  fVanca  in  1813. 
Poverty,  divine  stepmother,  did  for  the  two  young  men 
what  their  own  mothers  had  been  unable  to  do:  she 
taught  them  economy,  the  world,  and  life ;  she  gave 
them  the  high  and  stern  education  which  she  drives 
like  a  spur  into  great  men,  who  are  all  unhappy  in  their 
youth.  Fritz  and  Wilhelm,  being  no  more  than  ordi- 
nary mortals,  did  not  give  ear  to  all  the  lessons  of  Pov- 
erty :  they  battled  against  her  coercions,  they  found 
her  bosom  hard,  her  arms  fleshless ;  and  they  had  no 
eyes  to  see,  beneath  her  rags,  that  fiiiry  Urgela  who 
yields  to  tiie  caresses  of  men  of  genius.  Nevertheless, 
they  learned  the  fbll  value  of  money,  and  they  pledged 
each  other  to  cut  its  wings  if  ever  again  it  crossed  their 
threshold. 

"  Well,  Papa  Scbmncke,  I  'II  explain  It  ^  In  two 
words,"  replied  Wilhelm,  who  forthwith  recounted  In 
Gei-man  and  at  great  length  the  whole  bistor>-. 
"Fere  Bninner  Is  now  dead.  He  was,  unknown  to 
his  son  or  to  Monsieur  Graff,  with  whom  we  lodged, 
one  of  the  first  promoters  of  the  Baden  railroads,  from 
which  he  realized  enormous  profits,  and  has  left  four 
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millions.  I  am  playing  the  Ante  to-night  for  the  last 
time.  If  tills  were  not  a  first  representation  I  should 
have  left  the  theatre  several  daj's  ago,  but  I  did  not 
wish  to  &il  of  my  word." 

"  Veiy  right,  joang  man,"  eaid  Schmneke,  in  hU  own 
language.     "  But  whom  are  you  to  marry  ?  " 

*'The  daughter  of  Monsieur'  Gralf,  our  host,  the 
proprietor  of  the  H6tel  du  Rhin.  I  have  loved  Made- 
moiselle Emilie  for  seven  years ;  she  has  read  so  many 
romantic  novels  that  she  has  refused  all  offers  for  my 
sake,  without  any  idea  of  what  may  come  of  it.  This 
,  yonng  lady  will  be  very  rich ;  she  is  the  only  heiress  of 
the  Graffs,  those  tailors  in  the  rue  Richetien.  Fritz 
gives  me  five  times  the  anm  we  made  ducks  and  drakes 
with  at  Strasbnig,  —  five  hundred  thousand  finance ! 
He  puts  a  million  of  francs  into  a  banking-bouse, 
where  Monsieur  Graff,  the  tailor,  will  also  put  five 
hundred  thousand ;  my  bride's  father  allows  me  to  in- 
vest tJie  dot,  which  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs,  in  the  same  way,  and  he  himself  goes  in  as  a 
sleeping  partner  for  as  much  more.  The  boose  of 
Bmnner,  Schwab,  &  Co.  will  thus  have  a  capital  of 
two  million  five  hnudred  thousand  francs.  Fritz  has 
jnst  bought  shares  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  fhincs  in  the  Bank  of  France,  to  guarantee 
our  standing.  It  is  not  his  whole  fortune,  for  he  has 
bis  fotber's  bouses  in  Frankfort,  which  are  rated  at  a 
million ;  be  has  already  rent«d  the  Grand  Udtel  de  Uol- 
lande  to  a  cousin  of  the  Graflb." 

"  Ton  were  looking  rather  gloomUy  at  your  fHend," 
answered  Schmucke ;  "  are  you  nneasy  about  him^  " 
"  I  am  nneasy,  —  anxious  about  his  happiness,"  said 
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Wilhelm.  "  Look  at  him  ■  is  that  the  fece  of  a  con- 
tented man?  I  am  afVaid  of  Paris  for  him;  I  would 
like  to  ece  him  do  as  I  am  doing.  The  old  devils  maj 
be  roused  again.  Of  our  pair  of  heads,  his  was  never 
the  best  weighted.  That  evening  dress,  ttiat  opera- 
glass,  all  worry  me.  If  you  only  knew  how  difficult 
it  is  to  persuade  Fritz  to  marry !  He  has  a  horror  of 
what  these  French  people  call '  paying  court'  to  a  wo- 
man. We  shall  have  to  launch  him  into  the  family 
life  suddenly,  just  as  in  England  they  launch  a  man 
into  eternity." 

During  the  excitement  which  breaks  forth  at  the. 
conclusion  of  all  new  pieces,  the  first  Ante  gave  his  in- 
vitation to  the  leader  of  the  orchestra.  Pons  accepted 
joyfliUy.  Schmuckc  saw,  for  the  first  time  in  three 
months,  a  smile  upon  the  face  of  his  Mend.  He 
brought  him  home  to  tlie  rue  de  Normandie  in  perfect 
silence ;  recognizing  in  that  flash  of  joy  the  depth  of 
the  trouble  that  was  gnawing  into  Pons.  That  a  man 
so  truly  noble,  so  disinterested,  so  pure  in  feeling, 
should  have  such  weaknesses! — this  was  what  petri- 
fied the  stoic  Schmucke,  and  his  heart  grew  sad ;  for 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  renouncing  the  daily  sight  of  his 
*' goot  Bona"  sitting  opposite  to  him  at  table;  he 
knew  it  must  be  done  for  Pons's  own  sake, .  and  be 
doubted  if  the  sacrifice  were  possible.  The  thought 
drove  him  crazy. 

The  proud  silence  maintained  by  Pons,  in  his  refVige 
on  tiie  Aventinus  of  the  me  de  Normandie,  had  of 
course  been  observed.  Madame  de  Marville,  being 
delivered  from  her  parasite,  concerned  herself  little 
about  him ;  she  thought,  as  did  her  charming  daughter, 
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dwt  the  old  man  had  diacoveced  the  trick  played  b; 
the  lovely  Liti.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  preeident. 
UoDsieur  Camnsot  do  Marville,  a  round,  fat  little 
man,  bad  grown  pompous  since  his  advancement  at 
court,  admired  Cicero,  preferred  the  Op^ra-Comiqae 
to  the  Italian  opera,  compared  one  actor  with  another, 
followed  the  crowd  step  by  step,  repeated  as  his  own 
all  the  opinioDS  of  the  ministerial  Journals,  and  in 
rendering  Judgment  paraphrased  the  ideas  of  the  laet 
cwiocillor  who  had  spoken.  This  magistrate,  whose 
traits  of  character  were  very  well  understood,  and 
whose  position  obliged  him  to  take  a  serious  view  of 
the  afTairs  of  life,  was  especially  tenacious  of  family 
ties.  Like  most  husbands  who  are  ruled  by  their 
wives,  the  president  asserted  an  independence  in  little 
things,  which  was  respected  by  his  wife.  Though  for 
as  mach  as  a  month  he  accepted  the  empty  reasons 
which  Madame  de  Marville  gave  him  to  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  Poos,  he  ended  by  thinking  It 
very  strange  that  the  old  mnedcian,  a  friend  of  foity 
years'  standing,  came  no  longer  to  the  house,  especially 
after  making  so  important  a  gift  as  the  fan  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour.  This  fan,  declared  by  Comte  Pop- 
inot  to  be  a  rare  masterpiece,  won  for  Madame  de 
Harvillfl  at  the  Tuileries,  where  the  treasure  was 
passed  fh>m  hand  to  hand,  a  number  of  compUments, 
which  flattered  her  vanity  exceedingly ;  people  extolled 
the  beanUes  of  the  ten  ivory  sticks,  each  of  which 
showed  carvings  of  exquisite  delicacy.  A  Russian 
lady  (the  Russlaos  always  think  they  are  in  Russia) 
offered  Madame  de  Marville,  in  the  drawing  room  ol 
the  Comtesse  Popinot,  six  thousand  francs  for  this 
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extraordinary  fan,  smiling  to  see  it  in  such  hands ;  foi 
it  wae,  we  moet  admit,  the  fan  of  a  duchess. 

"  It  can't  be  denied  that  our  poor  coaaia  understands 
SQch  foolish  trifles,"  said  C^cile  to  her  father,  Uie  day 
after  this  offer  was  made. 

"  '  Foolish  trifles '  I "  exclaimed  the  president.  "Why, 
the  Government  is  about  to  give  thi-ee  hundred  thou- 
saud  francs  for  the  collection  of  the  late  Monsieur  du 
Sommerard,  and  to  spend,  in  conjuuction  with  the  city 
of  Paris,  nearly  a  million  in  buying  and  repatriug  the 
Hotel  Cluny  to  hold  the  '  foolish  trifles'  you  talk  about. 
Tiiose  '  foolish  trifles,'  my  dear  child,  are  often  the  only 
evidence  we  have  of  departed  civilizatioDS.  Ad  Etrus- 
can pot,  a  necklace,  which  are  worth  sometimes  forty, 
sometimes  fifty  thousand  francs,  are  'foolish  trifles' 
that  reveal  to  our  eyes  the  perfection  of  the  arte  at  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  prove  to  us  that  the  Etrus- 
cans were  Trojans  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Italy." 

Such  was  the  fat  little  president's  style  of  pleasantry ; 
he  usually  took  a  tone  of  ponderous  irony  with  his  wife 
and  daughter. 

*'  The  vast  variety  of  knowledge  which  these  <  foolish 
trifles '  require,  CMcile,"  he  resumed,  "  is  a  science  called 
archeeology.  Archeeolt^y  comprises  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, architecture,  keramics,  cabinet  and  ebony  work 
(which  is  a  wholly  modern  art),  the  goldsmith's  trade, 
laces,  tapestries,  embroideries,  in  short,  all  the  creations 
of  human  labor." 

' '  Then  Cousin  Pons  must  be  quite  a  learned  man  ? " 
s^d  Cecile. 

"  Bless  me !  whj'  does  n't  he  come  here  now?"  de- 
manded the  president,  with  the  air  of  a  man  roused  to 
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a  fact  by  die  process  of  suDdry  smouldering  thoughts 
suddenly  Btrikifag  home  to  hie  mind. 

"  He  has  probably  taken  olfence  at  some  trifle,"  said 
Hadame  de  Marville,  "Perhaps  I  was  not  grateAil 
enough  for  the  gift  of  the  fan.  I  am,  as  you  know, 
quite  ignorant  —  " 

"  You !  one  of  Servin's  best  pupils ! "  cried  the  presi- 
dent, —  "  you  don't  know  Wattcau  ! " 

"  I  know  Da\-id,  Gerard,  Groa,  and  Girodet  and 
Guerin  and  Monsieur  de  Forbin  and  Turpin  de  Criss6." 

"  You  ought  to  have  —  " 

"  Pray,  what  ought  I  to  have  done,  monsieur?  "  said 
his  wife,  looking  at  him  with  the  air  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba. 

"You  ought  to  have  known  all  aboot  Watteau,  my 
dear ;  he  is  very  much  tlie  fashion,"  said  the  president, 
with  a  humility  which  denoted  bis  many  obligations  to 
his  wife. 

This  conversation  took  place  a  few  days  before  the 
fint  representation  of  the  "  Devil's  Bride,"  at  which, 
as  we  have  said,  the  whole  orchestra  was  struck  by  the 
feeble  health  of  the  old  leader.  Before  long,  all  the 
families  accustomed  to  see  Pons  at  their  dinner-tables 
and  to  send  him  upon  their  errands  made  inquiries 
about  him  among  themselves,  and  a  great  deal  of 
QDcasiness  was  felt  in  the  circle  where  the  good  soul 
usually  gravitated,  which  was  not  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  several  persons  saw  him  at  his  post  in  the  theatre. 
Notwithstanding  the  pains  with  which  Pons  avoided  his 
(dd  friends  when  he  met  them,  he  ot  last  came  face  to 
face  with  the  late  minister,  Comle  Popinot,  at  Monis- 
trol's, — one  of  the  daring  and  illustrious  second-hand 
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dealers  of  tbe  new  boulevard  Beaumarebsis,  mentioued 
by  PoQB  to  Madame  de  Marville,  whose'  crafty  eutbu- 
siasin  for  the  buBinees  runs  up  the  price  of  curiosities 
from  day  to  day,  because,  as  tliey  say,  such  treasures 
are  getting  so  rare'  that  there  will  soon  be  no  more  of 
tbem. 

"  My  dear  Pons,  why  do  we  no  longer  see  you?" 
said  Comte  Popiuot.  "  We  miss  you  very  much,  and 
Madame  Popinot  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  this 
desertion." 

"  Monsieur  le  comte,"  replied  the  old  man,  '*  it  was 
intimated  to  me,  in  the  house  of  a  relation,  that  at  my 
age  people  are  de  trap  in  society.  I  have  never  been 
received  with  much  courtesy,  but  at  least  I  was  never 
insulted.  I  have  asked  nothing  of  any  one,"  he  said, 
with  the  pride  of  an  artist.  "  In  return  for  civilities, 
I  have  often  made  myself  useful  to  those  who  received 
me.  But  it  appears  that  1  have  made  a  mistake.  I 
am  expected  to  fetch  and  carry  at  ever}'  one's  beck  and 
call,  in  return  for  the  honor  I  receive  in  dining  among 
my  friends,  my  relations.  Well  !■  I  have  resigned  my 
place  of  '  poor  relation.'  At  home,  every  day,  1  have 
that  which  do  tabic  has  offered  me  elsewhere,  —  a  true 

These  words,  full  of  bitterness,  which  the  old  arOat 
had  the  faculty  still  f\irther  to  enforce  by  tone  and 
gesture,  so  impressed  the  peer  of  France  that  he  drew 
the  worthy  man  aside  and  said  to  him,  — 

"  My  old  Mend,  tell  me  what  has  lAppened.  Con- 
fide to  me  who  it  is  that  has  wounded  you.  You  will 
allow  me,  I  am  sure,  to  point  out  to  you  that  in  tny 
house  no  one  has  failed  in  payiug  you  proper  respect." 
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"Ton  are  the  only  exception  that  I  make,"  said  tbe 
poor  man.  "  Besides,  were  it  otherwise,  jmi  aie  a 
great  lord,  a  statesman,  and  your  occopationa  would 
excuse  everything." 

FoDB,  subjected  to  the  difdomatic  tact  which  Poptnot 
had  acquired  in  the  manipulation  of  men  and  public 
bosinesB,  ended  by  relating  his  ill-usage  in  the  house 
of  Monsieur  Camusot  de  Marville.  Poplnot  took  up 
the  Tictim's  wrongs  so  warmly,  that  he  went  home 
and  told  the  whole  story  to  Madame  Popinot,  an  ex- 
cellent  and  worthy  -  woman,  who  made  certain  rep- 
resentations to  Madame  de  Marrille  the  first  time 
Ihcy  met  each  other.  The  count  himself  said  a  few 
words  to  the  president,  and  a  family  explanation  en- 
sued in  the  Camusot  de  Marville  household.  Though 
Camusot  was  not  altogether  master  in  bis  own  home, 
his  remonstrances  were  in  this  case  too  well  founded 
on  facts  and  justice  not  to  compel  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter to  recognize  the  truth  of  them ;  both  admitted 
the  wrong,  but  threw  the  blame  upon  the  servants. 
The  servants,  called  up  and  scolded,  obtained  their 
pardon  only  by  Ml  confessions,  which  proved  to  the 
president  that  Pons  bad  had  good  reason  to  absent 
himself.  Like  the  masters  of  all  households  ruled 
by  the  wives,  Camusot  displayed  much  marital  and 
judicial  dignity,  declaring  that  all  the  servants  should 
be  aent  away  and  should  lose  all  the  advantages 
their  long  services  might  deserve,  if  in  ftiture  his 
Cousin  Pons,  and  all  others  who  did  him  the  honor 
to  come  to  his  house,  were  not  treated  as  he  him- 
self was  treated.  This  last  remark  made  Madeleine 
smile. 
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"You  have  but  one  chance  for  foi^venesa,"  said 
the  president,  "  and  that  is,  to  make  your  excuses  to 
my  cousin  and  ask  bis  pardon.  Go  and  tell  bim  that 
your  situation  in  my  house  depends  entirely  on  bim, 
and  that  I  shall  send  you  away  if  be  cannot  forgive 
yoQ." 
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Ta£  next  day  the  president  went  off  at  ao  early  hour 
to  pay  a  visit  to  hie  cousin  before  the  sitting  of  the 
court.  The  apparition  of  Monsieur  le  president  de 
Marville,  ushered  in  by  Madame  Cibot,  was  an  event. 
Pons,  who  received  tiiat  honor  for  the  Brst  time,  fore- 
saw an  apol<^. 

"  Hy  dear  cousin,"  said  tlie  president  after  the  formal 
greeting  was  over,  "  I  have  at  last  learned  the  cause  of 
your  absence.  Your  conduct  increases,  if  possible,  the 
esteem  I  feel  for  you.  I  shall  say  but  one  word.  My 
servants  are  dismissed.  My  wife  and  daughter  are  in 
despair ;  they  wish  to  see  you  and  to  make  you  an  ex- 
planation. In  all  this,  my  dear  cousin,  there  is  only 
one  innocent  person,  and  that  is  an  old  Judge.  Do 
not  punish  me  for  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  giddy  joung 
girl,  whose  heart  was  set  on  dining  with  the  Popinots ; 
above  all,  when  I  have  come  myself  to  make  our  peace 
with  you,  and  to  admit  that  all  the  foult  is  on  our  side. 
A  friendship  of  thirty-six  years,  even  supposing  it 
changed,  baa  still  its  rights.  Come,  sign  a  peace  by 
dining  with  us  tonight !  " 

Pons  involved  himself  in  a  dilfUse  reply,  and  finally 
contrived  to  esplnin  to  his  cousin  that  he  was  to  be 
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present  that  evening  at  the  marriage  of  a  tnusidan  of 
his  orchestra,  who  was  about  ta  discard  his  flute  and 
l>ecome  a  banker. 

"Well,  then,  to-morrow." 

"  My  dear  cousin,  Madame  la  comtesse  Fopinot  has 
done  me  the  honor  to  send  me  a  letter  of  such  cordial 
invitation  that — " 

"  The  daj'  after  to-morrow,  then." 

"  On  that  day  the  partner  of  my  first  flute,  a  German, 
a  Monsieur  Brunner,  gives  a  return  party  to  the  bride 
and  bridegroom." 

"  You  are  well  worthy  of  such  contention  for  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  jou,"  said  the  president.  "  Well, 
then,  Sunday  next, — a  week's  notice,  as  they  say  at  the 
Palais," 

"  But  that  day  we  dine  with  Monsieur  Grafl",  the 
flute's  father-in-law." 

"  Then  Saturday !  Between  now  and  then,  you  will 
have  time  to  comfort  a  little  girl  who  has  shed  many 
tears  for  her  fault  God  asks  nothing  but  repentance, 
and  you  must  not  be  more  exacting  wiUi  poor  little 
C^cile  than  the  Father  of  us  all." 

Pons,  taken  on  his  weak  side,  fell  back  into  formulas 
that  were  more  than  polite,  and  accompanied  the  presi- 
dent to  the  very  landing  of  the  staircase.  An  hour  later, 
alt  the  servants  made  iheir  appearance  at  his  lodgings. 
They  behaved  after  the  manner  of  sen-ants,  and  were 
cringing  and  wheedling  ;  they  even  wept !  Madeleine 
took  Monsieur  Pons  apart,  and  threw  herself  at  his 
feet. 

'*  It  was  I,  monsieur,  who  was  the  guilty  party ;  and 
monsieur  knows  how  I  love  him."  she  saitl.  bursting 
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into  tears.  *'  It  wae  revenge,  which  made  my  blood 
boil ;  and  monsieur  must  lay  the  blame  for  all  this  mis- 
erable business  to  that.  We  shall  lose  our  nnDuities ! 
Monsieur,  I  was  beside  mjsetr,  and  I  cannot  let  my 
Teltow -servants  suflfer  for  my  folly.  I  see,  now,  that 
fate  has  not  destined  me  for  monsieur.  I  have  grown 
reasonable ;  I  see  that  I  had  too  much  ambition,  —  but 
I  love  you,  monsieur.  For  ten  years  I  have  thought 
of  no  happiness  but  of  making  yours,  —  of  taking  care 
of  you.  What  a  noble  fate !  Oh !  if  monsieur  only 
knew  how  I  love  him !  Monsieur  must  ha\'e  seen  it  in 
all  my  bad  ways.  If  I  died  to-morrow,  what  do  you 
think  would  be  found?  —  my  wiU  drawn  in  your  fevor, 
monsieur,  —  yes,  monsieur ;  it  ts  put  away  in  my  trunk 
under  my  jewels." 

By  sounding  this  chord,  Madeleine  put  the  old  bach- 
elor  through  those  enjoyments  of  vanity  which  come  from 
the  knowledge  that  we  have  inspired  a  passion,  even 
though  the  passion  itself  is  displeasing.  After  nobly 
foigiving  Madeleine,  he  took  the  whole  household  back 
into  favor,  and  promised  to  request  his  cousin  Madame 
de  Marville  to  keep  them  in  her  service.  Pons  felt  with 
ineffable  delight  that  he  was  restored  to  his  habitual 
enjoyments  without  committing  any  mean  or  unworthy 
action.  People  had  come  to  him;  the  dignity  of  his 
character  would  be  enhanced.  But  when  it  came  to 
explainiog  his  triumph  to  his  Hiend  Schmucke,  he  saw 
with  pain  that  his  other  self  was  sad,  and  faU  of  unnt- 
tered  donbts.  Nevertheless,  when  the  good  German 
saw  the  sudden  change  in  Pons's  countenance,  he  ended 
by  cheertbliy  sacrificing  the  happiness  he  had  enjoyed  of 
having  his  friend  all  to  himself  for  nearly  four  months. 
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Moral  maladies  have  one  great  advantage  over  phy- 
sical maladies ;  they  caQ  be  cured  instantlj",  by  the  flilfil- 
ment  of  the  desire  the  privation  ot  which  gave  birth  to 
them.  Pons,  after  this  morning,  was  no  longer  the  same 
being.  The  sad  and  broken  old  man  made  way  for  the 
contented  Pons,  who  had  hitely  carried  the  fan  of  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour  to  his  cousin's  wife.  Schmuckc, 
however,  fell  into  long  reveries  over  this  transfotmation, 
withont  comprehending  it;  for  genuine  stoicism  can 
never  explain  to  itself  French  social  subseniency.  Pons 
was  a  true  Frenchman  of  the  Empire,  in  whom  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  last  century  was  mingled  with  the  devotion 
to  women  expressed  in  the  celebrated  hallad,  "  Partant 
pour  la  Syiie,"  and  others.  Schmucke  bnried  his 
trouble  in  his  heart  under  ttie  flowers  of  German  philos- 
ophy;  but  at  the  end  of  a  week  he  had  grown  quite 
yellow,  and  Madame  Cibot  employed  much  artifice  to 
get  him  to  see  the  "  doctor  of  the  quarter."  The  physi- 
cian feared  an  icterus,  and  lefl  Madame  Cibot  con- 
vulsed with  terror  at  the  learned  word,  which  merely 
means  jaundice. 

That  evening,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  two 
ftiends  dine<l  out  together.  To  Schmuckc  it  was  like 
a  trip  into  Germany ;  for  Johann  Graff,  the  master  of 
the  H6tel  du  Rhin,  and  his  daughter  Emilie,  Wolfgang 
Graff  the  tailor,  and  his  wife,  Fritz  Bi'unner  and  Wil- 
helm  Schwab  were  all  Germans.  Pons  and  the  notary 
were  the  only  Frenchmen  admitted  to  the  banquet. 
The  tailor  and  his  wife,  who  owned  a  fine  house  in  the 
me  de  Richelieu  between  the  rue  Nenve-des-Pe tits- 
Champs  and  the  rue  Villcdo,  had  educated  their  niece  j 
whose   father  feared,  not  without  reason,  to  let  her 
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come  ID  contact  with  the  people  of  all  kinds  who  fte- 
quented  his  hotel.  These  worthy  people,  loving  the 
child  aa  if  she  were  their  own  daughter,  gave  up  their 
groond-floor  to  the  young  couple.  There,  too,  the 
banking-house  of  Brunner,  Schwab,  and  Co.  was  to  be 
established.  As  these  arrangements  were  made  a  month 
back,  to  give  time  for  Brunner,  the  author  of  all  this 
felicity,  to  oome  into  possession  of  his  inheritance,  tbe 
soite  of  rooms  of  the  wedded  pair  had  been  handsomely 
restored  and  refltmished  by  the  famous  tailor.  The 
counting-rooms  of  the  bank  were  placed  in  awing  which 
connected  a  magnificent  warehouse  with  tbe  old  man- 
sioQ  standing  between  the  court  and  garden. 

As  they  walked  from  tbe  rue  de  Normandie  to  Ijie 
me  de  Richelieu,  Pons  extracted  from  the  absent-minded 
Schmucke  the  d<!taila  of  the  story  of  the  modern  prodi- 
gal for  whom  Death  had  killed  tbe  fatted  inn-keeper. 
Pons,  just  reconciled  to  his  nearest  relations,  was  speed- 
ily seized  with  the  notion  of  marrjing  Fritz  Brunner 
to  C^cile  de  Marville.  It  so  chanced  that  the  notary  of 
the  brothers  Graff  was  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of 
Cardot,  having  been  assistant  head-clerk  in  his  offlce 
before  succeeding  to  the  business.  They  were  all "  rela- 
tions "  with  whom  Pons  frequently  dined. 

"  Ah !  is  that  you,  Monsieur  Berthier? "  said  the  old 
musician,  extending  his  hand  to  his  es-amphitryon. 

"  Why  don't  you  ever  come  and  dine  with  us  now  ? " 
asked  the  notary.  "My  wife  was  quite  uneasy  about 
yon.  We  saw  you  at  the  first  representation  of  the 
'  Devil's  Bride,'  and  our  aneasinees  was  turned  into 
'curiosity." 

"Old  men  are  sensiUve,"  answered  Pons.     "They 
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have  the  misfortune  of  being  a  century  behind  the  times. 
But  bow  can  they  help  it?  Is  n't  it  enough  to  represent 
ttiat  in  which  tbey  were  bom  ?  they  can  never  belong  to 
that  in  which  they  die." 

"Ahl"  said  the  notary,  with  a  knowing  air,  "we 
can't  keep  pace  with  two  ceDtnries  at  the  same  time." 

"  Look  here ! "  said  the  musician,  drawing  the  young 
notary  into  a  comer,  "  suppose  you  were  to  marry  my 
cousin  Cooile  de  Marville  to  —  " 

"Ah!  why  should  I?"  exclaimed  the  notai^'.  "In 
this  ceutary,  when  luxury  has  got  down  to  the  porter's 
lodge,  young  men  hesitate  to  conple  their  fate  with  that 
of  a  daughter  of  a  judge  in  the  Cour-royale,  when  he 
will  only  give  her  a  dot  of  a  hundred  thousand  fVancs. 
There  is  no  such  thing,  now-a-dajs  aa  a  woman  who 
ooets  her  husband  less  than  three  thousand  fVancs  a  year ; 
that  is,  in  the  class  to  which  the  husband  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Marville  must  belong.  The  income  of  such  a 
dot  won't  pa}'  the  costs  of  dress  for  such  a  wife.  A 
young  man,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  fhincs  a 
year,  lives  in  a  pretty  entresol;  the  world  doesn't  ex- 
pect him  to  make  a  splui^e ;  he  can  live  with  one  ser- 
v^t.  He  puts  all  his  means  into  his  pleasures ;  he  has 
no  proprieties  to  consider,  except  those  his  tailor  takes 
diarge  <^;  courted  by  all  the  designing  mothers,  he 
is  one  of  the  kings  of  Parisian  fashion.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  wife  must  have  an  establishment.  She  wants 
a  carriage  of  her  own ;  if  she  goes  to  the  theatre  she 
nuBt  have  a  box,  whereas  a  bachelor  can  take  a  stall. 
In  short,  she  is  the  absorber  of  the  fortune  which  the 
unmarried  man  formeriy  spent  upon  himself.  Now,' 
^t  think  of  a  husband  worth  thirty  thousand  fVanca  a 
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year.  As  ibe  world  is  now,  a  rich  bttchelor,  if  he  mar- 
riefl,  becomes  a  poor  devil  wbo  has  to  coDsider  wfaetker 
he  can  afford  to  go  to  Ctiaiitilly.  Bring  on  th«  chitdreS, 
and  poverty  is  felt  at  once.  Now,  as  Honatenr  and 
Madame  de  Marville  are  barely  fifty,  expecCationa  haw 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  run ;  no  man  wants  to  carry 
them  in  his  pnrse  for  that  length  of  time ;  and  let  me 
tell  yon  the  gangrene  of  such  calculation  is  so  deep  in 
the  heart  of  the  young  rattle-pates  who  dance  the  pt^a 
with  the  lorettea  at  Mabillc.  iJiat  tliey  idl  study  botb 
sides  of  the  problem  without  needing  a  notary  to  explain 
matters.  Between  ourselves,  Mademoiselle  de  MarriUft 
leaves  a  young  fellow's  heart  too  calm  for  his  head  to 
get  tamed,  and  all  her  pretenders  have  made  these 
anti-matriraonial  reflecljona.  If  some  young  man  in 
the  enjoyment  of  hie  reason  and  twenty  thousand  frvMB 
s  year  does  appear  on  the  horizon  as  a  possible  alii- 
ance,  satisfactor)'  to  ambitions  ideas,  Mademoiselle  dfe 
Harville  has  so  litUe  charm  —  " 

"Why  so?"  asked  the  astonished  musician. 

"  Ah  I  —  "  exclaimed  tbe  notary.  *'  All  young  men, 
now-a-days,  even  if  they  are  as  lll-favoi-ed  aa  yon  and 
I,  my  dear  Pons,  have  the  impertinence  to  require  a  dot 
of  six  hundred  thousand  fVancs,  a  wdl-bom  young 
womui,  very  handsome,  very  well  brought  up,  wlthont 
defecta,  —  s  paragon,  in  short." 

*■  Then  yon  think  it  will  be  very  hard  to  aatt;  my 
cousin  7 " 

"She  will  stay  unmarried  Just  so  long  as  her  fittber 
and  mother  can't  make  up  their  minds  to  give  ber 
Marville  for  a  portion.  If  they  had  chosen  to  do  this, 
she  woidd  have  been  Vicomtesse  Fopinot  by  this  tine. 
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Bat  here  ie  Monsieur  Brunner ;  now  we  most  read  the 
deed  of  aBsoctation  for  the  house  of  Bruoner  &  Co.  and 
the  marriage  contract." 

As  soon  as  the  introductions  and  the  compliments 
were  over,  Pons,  invited  by  the  parents  to  sign  tlie 
contract,  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  d^eds,  and  then 
about  half-paat  five  o'clock  the  company  proceeded  to 
the  dining-room.  The  dinner  was  one  of  those  sump- 
tuous repasts  which  the  merchant  classes  ^ve  when 
tiiey  lay  aside  all  thoagbts  of  economy ;  in  this  case  it 
testified  to  the  relations  which  GrafT  of  the  Hfitel  dn 
Rhin  held  with  the  chief  caterers  of  Paris.  Never  did 
Pons  or  Schmucke  eiijoy  such  fai'e.  Tliere  were  disbes 
that  "beguiled  the  mind,"  —  German  nudeln  of  un- 
speakable delicacy,  smelts  iucomparably  fried  ;  a,  ferra 
iVom  Geneva  with  a  true  Genovese  sauce,  and  a  cream 
for  the  plum-pudding  which  would  have  astonished  the 
famous  doctor  who,  they  say,  invented  it  in  London. 
It  was  ten  o'clock  before  the  company  left  the  table. 
The  amount  of  Rhine  wine  and  French  wine  that  was 
imbibed  would  amaze  a  dandy,  for  do  one  knows  the 
quantity  of  liquid  a  German  can  absorb  while  sitting 
calm  and  tranquil.  We  must  dine  in  Germany,  and 
see  the  bottles  coming  on  one  after  the  other,  like  wave 
after  wave  flowing  in  upon  the  lovely  shores  of  the 
MediteiTanean,  and  disappearing  as  if  Germans  had 
the  absorbing  powers  of  sand  or  sponge ;  but  all  deco- 
rously, without  French  clatter.  The  talk  remains  aa 
virliioas  as  the  discourse  of  a  usurer ;  the  faces  flush 
like  those  of  a  bridal  couple  in  the  frescos  of  Cornelius 
or  Schnor,  y«t  imperceptibly ;  and  recollections  rise, 
like  the  smt^e  of  their  pipes,  slowly  and  deUberately. 
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Towards  half-past  ten  Pons  and  Schmncke  found 
themselves  sitting  on  a  bench  in'the  garden  on  either 
aide  of  their  former  flute,  without  knowing  exactly 
how  they  got  there,  or  what  had  led  them  to  explaiii 
all  the  particulars  of  their  characters,  their  opinions, 
and  their  misfortunes.  In  the  midst  of  tiiis  jumble  of 
disclosures  Wilhelm  told,  with  much  vigor  and  vinous 
eloquence,  how  anxious  he  waa  to  marrj'  Fritz. 

"What  should  you  say  to  something  like  this  for 
your  ftiend  Brunner?"  cried  Pons  in  Wilhelm's  ear: 
"  A  charmiug  young  girl,  sensible,  twentj-four  years  of 
age,  belonging  to  a  highly  distinguished  family,  —  the 
father  occupying  a  very  high  j>osition  as  a  magistrate, 
—  a  hundred  thousand  francs  for  a  dot,  and  expecta- 
tions of  a  million ! " 

*'  Stop ! "  oiied  Schwab.  "  I  'U  go  and  speak  to 
Fritz  about  it  at  once." 
-'  And  the  two  musicians  saw  Brtinner  and  his  Mend 
promenading  up  and  down  before  their  eyes,  listening 
alternately  to  each  othei''s  remarks.  Pons  —  whose 
head  felt  rather  heavy,  and  wbo,  witbout  being  abso- 
Intelj'  drunk,  bad  as  much  lightness  in  bis  ideas  as  he 
bad  weight  in  the  capsule  that  contained  them  —  looked 
at  Fritz  through  the  diaphanous  cloud  exhaled  by  wine, 
and  chose  to  see  on  his  countenance  the  aspii-ations  of 
married  happiness.  Schwab  shortly  brought  up  and 
presented  to  Monsieur  Pons  his  friend  and  partner,  who 
thanked  the  old  gentleman  cordially  for  the  interest  be 
deigned  to  take  in  him.  A  conversation  followed,  iu 
which  the  two  celibates  —  Pons  and  Schmucke  —  cried 
up  marriage,  and  declared,  witbout  malicious  meaning, 
that  it  was  "  the  end  of  man."    When  the  ices  and 
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Uie  tea  aod  the  punch  and  the  cakes  were  eerved  ia  the 
new  appartement  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  the 
ground-floor,  the  hilarity  of  these  worthy  people  —  most 
of  them  drunk  —  rose  to  its  highest  pitch  when  they 
were  informed  by  Schwab  that  the  head-partner  of  the 
new  banking-house  was  about  to  follow  the  example  of 
his  associate. 

Schmucke  and  Pons  i-eturned  home  along  the  boule- 
vard at  two  in  the  morning,  philosophizing,  till  they 
cracked  their  brains,  on  the  musical  harmony  of  all 
things  here  below. 

On  the  moiTow  Pons  went  to  visit  his  cousin,  Madame 
de  Marville,  full  of  the  deepest  Joy  at  the  thought  of 
rendering  good  for  evil.  Poor,  dear,  noble  soul !  He 
did  indeed  attain  to  the  sublime,  as  every  one  will  agree 
because  we  are  now  living  in  an  age  when  they  give  the 
Montyon  prize  to  those  who  do  their  duty  and  follow 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel.  "  Ah !  they  wilt  feel  under 
immense  obligations  to  their  pooi-  relation,"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  rue  de  Choiscul. 

A  man  less  absorbed  than  Pons  in  his  own  satisfac- 
tion,—  amanof  the  world,  a  suspicious  man,  would  have 
taken  note  of  the  mother  and  daughter  at  his  re-entrance 
into  the  bouse.  But  the  poor  musician  was  a  mere 
child,  an  artist  full  of  sim|)lc  naivete,  unknowing  of 
anjthing  but  moral  excellence,  just  as  he  knew  only  the 
beautiful  in  art.  He  was  delighted  with  the  caresses 
which  Madame  de  Marville  and  her  daughter  bestowed 
upon  him.  The  worthy  soul,  who  had  seen  vaudeville, 
drama,  and  comedy  played  for  a  dozen  years  before  his 
ejes,  was  unable  to  perceive  the  grimaces  of  the  social 
comedy,  —  to  which,  perhapa,  he  had  become  blunted. 
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Tlioee  wbo  fVeqacDt  Parisian  salons,  and  wbo  hare  al- 
ready perceived  the  cold,  dry  liarebbess  of  body  and  soal 
in  Madame  de  Marville,—' eager  only  forhODOra,  aod 
enraged  at  her  own  virtue,  — and  who  have  felt  her  hy- 
pocritical piety  and  the  haughtiness  of  a  nature  accus- 
tomed to  control  every  one  about  ber,  can  well  imagine 
the  hidden  hatred  she  felt  for  her  husband's  cousin  ever 
since  the  day  when  she  put  herself  in  the  wrong.  All  her 
demonstrations  of  friendship,  and  those  of  her  daughter, 
covered  a  formidable  desire  for  revenge,  evidently  set 
aside  for  the  time  being.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
Am^lie  de  Marville  had  been  openly  to  blame  in  the 
eyes  of  the  husband  over  whom  siie  domineei'ed.  More- 
over, she  was  now  compelled  to  appear  cordial  to  the 
author  of  her  defeat.  There  is  do  analogy  to  this  con- 
dition  of  mind  except  in  the  rancorous  hypocrisies  which 
last  for  years  in  the  sacred  college  of  cardinals,  or  in  the 
chapters  of  religious  orders. 

At  three  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  the  president 
came  bacli  fVom  the  court-room,  Pons  had  scarcely  fln- 
ished  telling  the  marveUous  tale  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Monsieur  Fr^d^ric  Brunner,  of  the  wedding-feast  which 
lasted  till  morning,  and  all  else  conceruing  the  aforesaid 
Bninner.  C^ilo  had  gone  straight  to  the  point  by  in- 
qniring  how  Frederic  dressed,  what  sort  of  figure  and 
style  he  had,  and  also  the  color  of  his  hair  and  eyes; 
and  when  she  had  convinced  herself  that  his  appearance 
was  distinguished,  she  admired  tlie  generosity  of  his 
character. 

*'  To  give  five  hnndred  thousand  fhincs  to  a  friend  in 
misfortane !  Oh,  mamma,  I  shall  have  a  carriage  and 
a  box  at  the  opera!" 
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As  for  Madamo  de  Manille,  her  UioughtB  were  ex- 
preBsed  in  cne  sentence. 

"  My  dear  little  girl,  you  may  be  married  in  a  fort- 
night." 

All  mothers  call  their  daughters  "  little  girls"  when 
they  are  twenty-three  years  old. 

"  But,"  said  the  president,  "  we  must  have  time  to 
make  proper  inquiries.  I  will  never  give  my  daughter 
for  the  asting." 

"  As  for  inquiries,"  remarked  Pons,  "  Berthier  drew 
up  the  deeds ;  and  as  to  the  joung  man  himself,  jou 
remember  what  you  told  me,  my  dear  cousin?"  he 
added,  turning  to  Madame  de  Marville.  "  Well,  he  is 
over  forty,  and  half  his  head  is  bald.  He  wants  ia  get 
a  family  haven  fVom  the  storms  of  life ;  and  I  have  not 
dissuaded  him.     All  tastes  are  in  human  nature." 

"  All  the  more  reason  to  see  Monsieur  Frederic  Bnin- 
ner,"  said  the  president.  "  I  don't  wish  to  give  my 
daughter  to  a  valetudinarian." 

"  Well,  my  dear  cousin,"  said  Pons,  still  addressing 
Madame  de  Mar^'ilIc,  "  you  can,  if  you  like,  see  and 
judge  of  my  aspirant ;  for,  with  yonr  views,  one  inter- 
view will  suffice." 

Ceeile  and  her  mother  made  a  gesture  of  delight. 

"  Fr<?d6ric,  who  is  quite  a  diatingnished  amateur, 
has  begged  me  to  let  him  see  my  little  collection,"  con> 
tinucd  Cousin  Pons.  "You  have  never  seen  my  pic- 
tures, my  curiosities :  come  at  the  same  time.  Yon 
can  appear  as  two  ladies  brought  by  my  friend 
Schmucke ;  and  you  can  make  acquaintance  with  the 
intended  witbont  being  compromised.  Frederic  shall 
be  kept  in  ignorance  of  who  yon  are." 
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**  A  very  good  plsD  I "  cried  the  pixsident. 
The  consideration  now  shown  to  the  despised  para- 
site may  be  iinsg;ined.  On  that  day  the  poor  man  was 
Madame  de  Marrille's  cousin ;  the  happy  mother,  sink- 
ing  her  hatred  under  waves  of  joy,  gave  him  looks  and 
words  and  smiles  which  sent  the  worthy  soul  into  an 
ecstasy  at  the  thought  of  the  good  he  was  doing,  and 
the  fliture  which  he  saw  opening  before  him.  Sbonld 
be  not  find  at  the  Brunners,  the  Schwabs,  tlie  Graffs, 
jast  sach  dinners  as  the  one  he  had  eaten  the  night  be- 
fore?  He  saw  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and 
a  marvellous  array  of  "  covered  dishes,"  gastronomic 
surprises,  and  exquisite  wines. 

"  If  oiir  Cousin  Pons  brings  about  such  a  nianli^," 
said  the  president  to  his  wife,  when  Pons  had  departed, 
"  we  ought  to  give  bim  an  annuity  eqnal  to  his  salary  as 
leader  of  the  orchestra." 

'*  Certainly,"  answered  Madame  de  Marville. 
C&ile    was,  commissioned,   in    case  she  liked  the 
young  man,  to  make  the  musician  accept  this  ignoble 
munificence. 

The  next  day  tiie  president,  anxious  to  have  authentic 
proof  of  Monsieur  Frederic  Brunner's  property,  went  to 
see  the  notary.  Berthier,  informed  of  his  coming  by 
Madame  de  Marville,  had  sent  forhisnew  client  Schwab, 
the  ex-flute.  Dazzled  by  snob  a  distinguished  alliance 
for  his  fViend  (Germans  all  value  social  distinctions,  for 
in  Germany  a  woman  is  called  Mrs.  General,  Mrs. 
CoDucillor,  Mrs.  Advocate),  Schwab  was  as  fluent  as  a 
collector  of  bric-irbrac  who  thinks  he  is  about  to  trick 
a  dealer. 

"  Above  aD,"  said  the  father  of  Cecile  to  Brunner's 
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representatiTe,  "tal  intend  to  ^ve  my  daagbter  a  (ked 
of  fte  estate  of  MarviUe,  I  wish  to  marry  her  under  the 
dotal  system.  Monsieur  Brunner  must  put  a  million  of 
fbanos  into  land,  to  iucrease  the  MarviUe  property,  and 
make  a  real  estate  settlement  which  shall  secure  my  . 
daughter  and  her  children  from  the  uncertainties  of  a 
bank." 

Berthier  stroked  his  diin,  thinking  to  himself  "  the 
president  is  doing  it  handsomely." 

Schwab,  after  getting  the  dotal  system  fully  explained 
to  bim,  answered  heartily  for  his  fViend.  That  clause 
pledged  the  very  thing  he  had  oflen  heard  Frit2  desire, 
and  secured  him  against  ever  falling  back  into  poverty. 

"There  are  at  this  moment  about  twelve  hundred 
thousand  francs'  worth  of  farm  and  meadow  lands  for 
•ale,"  siud  the  president 

"  A  million  of  shai'eB  in  the  Bank  of  France  will  be  quite 
■ufflcieot  to  guarantee  us,"  said  Schwab.  "  Fritz  does 
not  wish  to  put  more  than  two  millions  into  the  busi- 
ness ;  he  will  do  what  yon  wish,  Monsieur  le  pr^ident." 

The  president  made  his  womenkind  almost  frantiu 
with  delight  when  they  heard  his  news.  Never  did  so 
rich  a  ci4>ture  fall  so  readily  into  the  conjugal  net. 

"  Tou  shall  be  Madame  Brunner  de  Marville,"  said 
tlie  btiier  to  his  daughter.  "  I  shall  get  your  husband 
to  agree  to  add  your  name  to  his,  and,  later  on,  he  can 
get  letters  of  naturalization.  If  I  become  peer  of  France 
he  shall  succeed  me." 

Madame  de  MarviUe  employed  five  days  in  preparing 
hw  daughter.  On  the  day  of  the  iuterview  she  dressed 
C^cUe  with  her  own  hands,  equipping  her  with  as  much 
«aT»  as  the  admiral  of  the  blue  bestowed  upcm  the 
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ftnoameiit  of  Qte  Queen  of  Eogtand's  pieasare>yacbt 
wheo  ehe  started  on  htr  trip  to  Germany, 

Pons  and  SchmnckG,  on  their  side,  cleaned  and  dasted 
the  mriseam,  the  whole  appartement,  and  the  furniture, 
with  the  agility  of  sailors  swabbing-  the  decks  of  an 
admiral's  flag-ship.  Not  a  speck  of  dnat  was  left  on 
(he  wood-carvings ;  all  the  brasses  shone.  The  glass 
over  tiie  pastels  was  rubbed  clear,  and  gave  to  view  the 
works  of  Latour  and  Greuze,  and  Liautuxl,  the  illustri- 
ous punter  of  the  Chocolate-girl,  —  the  gem  of  this  style 
of  painting,  whose  beauty  is,  alas  !  SO  fugitive.  The  in* 
imitable  polish. of  the  Florentine  bronzes  flashed  its 
taya.  The  colored  glass  in  the  windows  glowed  'with 
splendid  ooIot.  Each  treasnre  sparkled  in  its  own 
place,  and  uttered  its  own  note  to  the  soul  in  this  con- 
cert of  masterpieces  arranged  by  two  mosiclans,  tho 
<Hie  as  true  a  poet  as  the  other. 
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Clever  enough  to  avoid  an  entraoco  upon  the  as* 
eembled  company,  the  ladies  arrived  first  and  took  pos< 
session  of  the  ground.  Pons  presented  Schmucke  to 
his  relations,  in  whose  eyes  the  worthy  .German  seemed 
an  idiot.  The  two  ignoramuses  with  their  minds  full  of 
a  brid^room  who  was  quadruply  a  millionnaire,  paid 
very  little  attention  to  the  art  elucidations  of  Pons,  They 
glanced  with  careless  eyes  at  the  enamels  of  Petitot, 
which  wore  spread  on  the  red-velvet  ground  of  three 
marvellous  frames.  The  flower-pieces  of  Van  Huysum 
and  David  de  Heim,  the  insects  of  Abraham  Mignon,  the 
Van  Eycks,  the  Albert  Diirers,  the  genuine  Cranachs, 
the  Giorgiones,  Sebastian  del  Piombos,  Ba^hiiysens, 
Hobbemas,  and  G<iricaults,  —  all  those  marv^  of  paint- 
ing did  not  even  prick  their  curiosity  ;  they  were  waiting 
for  the  sun  which  was  to  light  up  this  wealth.  The 
beauty  of  certain  Etruscan  jewels  and  the  actual  value 
of  the  snuff-boxes  did,  however,  surprise  them,  and  they 
were  expressing  civil  raptures  over  the  Florentine 
bronzes  when  Madame  Cibot  announced  Monsieur 
Bruuner.  The  ladies  refrained  from  turning  round,  but 
they  took  advantage  of  a  superb  Venice  glass  framed  in 
a  huge  mass  of  carved  ebony,  to  examine  this  phcenix 
of  matrimonial  aspirants. 
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FrAl^ric,  warned  by  Willielm,  had  brushed  together 
his  fetr  remainiDg  hairs.  He  wore  a  Incoming  pair  of 
tronsers  of  a  soft  thongb  dark  shade,  a  silk  waistcoat 
of  supreme  elegance  and  the  newest  cut,  a  shirt  of  the 
finest  linen,  hemstitched  in  Holland,  and  a  blue  cravat 
with  white  lines.  His  watch-chain  came  ih>m  Plorent 
and  Chaoor,  and  so  did  the  knob  of  his  cnne.  As  for 
his  coat,  P^re  Graff  himself  had  cut  it  out  of  his  best 
cloth ;  and  a  pair  oT  ganta  de  suede  proclaimed  tJie  num 
who  had  already  squandered  the  fortune  of  his  mother. 
From  the  polish  of  his  varnished  boots  it  was  easy  to 
guess  at  the  little  coup«  and  pair  of  horses  standing  be- 
fore the  door,  even  if  the  eai-s  of  tlie  two  women  had  not 
already  beard  it  rolling  along  the  street. 

When  the  rake  of  twenty  is  the  chrysalis  of  a  banker, 
he  develops  at  forty  into  an  observer,  all  the  more  keen 
because  Brunner  had  learned  the  advantage  a  German 
can  obtain  by  apparent  simplicity.  On  this  occasion, 
he  put  on  the  reflective  air  of  a  man  who  is  making 
his  choice  between  family  life  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  dissipations  of  a  bachelor  on  the  other.  Sudi  an 
*  expression  in  a  Gallicized  German  seemed  to  Cecile 
the  very  height  of  the  romantic.  She  saw  another 
Werther  in  the  nephew  of  Virlaz.  Where  is  the  young 
girl  who  fails  to  tnake  her  own  little  romance  out  of  the 
history  of  her  marriage?  Cecile  thought  herself  ttae 
happiest  of  women  when  Brunner,  examining  the  rare 
worics  of  art  collected  through  a  period  of  forty  years, 
grew  very  enthusiastic,  and  estimated  them  for  the  first 
time  at  their  real  value. 

"  He  is  a  poet,"  thought  Mademoiselle  de  MarvUle 
"  He  imagines  millions  in  these  things." 
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Now,  a  poet  is  a  mao  who  does  not  calcuiafe,  who 
will  leave  his  wife  mistress  of  his  fortone,  —  a  m&o 
easy  to  lead,  and  to  amuse  with  trifles. 

Every  pane  of  the  two  windows  in  the  old  man's 
room  was  of  Swiss  painted  glass,  the  least  valuable  of 
which  was  worth  a  thousand  francs ;  and  there  were 
sixteen  of  such  ti'easures,  which  amateurs  travel  in 
search  of  now-a-days.  In  1815  tiiese  panes  cost  A'om 
six  to  ten  francs.  The  price  of  the  sixty  pictures 
contained  in  tliis  rare  collection,  all  of  them  pure 
masterpieces,  never  retouched  and  perfectly  antheutic, 
could  uut  be  ascertained  except  in  the  heat  of  competi- 
tion. Inclosing  each  pictore  was  a  frame  of  immense 
value,  showing  specimens  of  every  workmanship,  — 
the  Venetian  frame,  with  its  heavy  ornamentation,  like 
that  of  the  pi-csent  English  silver-ware ;  the  Roman 
fhime,  so  remarkable  for  what  artists  call  the  jUi-fia, ; 
Hie  Spanish  fVame,  with  its  Ixild  leaff^ ;  the  Flemish 
and  German  fVames,  with  their  najve  Ggui-es ;  the  tor- 
toise-shell frame,  inlaid  with  pewter,  brass,  mother-of< 
pearl,  and  ivory  ;  the  ebony  frame,  the  box-wood  ftame, 
the  brass  frame,  the  Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV., 
and  Louis  XVI.  frames,  — in  short  a  unique  collection 
of  the  finest  models.  Pons,  more  fortunate  than  the 
museums  of  Dresden  and  Vienna,  possessed  a  IVame 
made  by  the  famous  Brustholme,  the  Michael  Angelo 
of  wood-carving. 

Mademoiselle  de  MarvUle,  very  naturally,  asked  foi 
explanations  about  each  new  treasure.  She  made  Bnin- 
ner  teach  her  to  understand  these  marvels;  and  she 
was  90  artless  in  her  exclamations,  she  appeared  so 
delighted  to  hear  from  Frederic  about  the  value  and 
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the  beauty  of  tbB  pictnres,  the  ciu^ngs,  and  the 
bronzes,  that  the  German  thawed  oat,  —  his  face  became 
reaDy  yontlitbl.  In  short,  on  both  sides  they  went  some- 
what flirther  than  was  intended  at  the  firet  interview ; 
es|)ecially  one  which  was  held  to  be  accidental. 

The  meeting  lasted  three  hours.  Brunner  offered  his 
band  to  Mademoiselle  C^le  to  assist  her  down  the 
staircase.  As  she  went  down  with  judicious  slowness, 
C^(^le,  still  conversing  on  the  fine  arts,  expressed  her 
surprise  at  the  enthusiasm  of  her  admirer  for  the  curios 
of  her  cousin  Pons. 

"  Do  j'on  really  think  we  have  just  seen  a  gi-eat  deal 
of  wealth  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Eh!  mademoiselle,  if  your  cousin  would  only  sell 
me  his  collection,  I  would  paj-  him  to-night  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  for  it;  and  I  should  not  be 
making  a  bad  bai^in.  The  pictures  alone  would  bring 
more  at  a  poblic  sale." 

"I  believe  it,  if  yon  tell  me  so,"  she  answered; 
"  and  it  must  be  true,  because  you  care  chiefly  for  such 
things." 

"  Oh,  mademoiselle ! "  exclaimed  Brunner,  "  my  sole 
reply  to  that  reproach  is  to  beg  Madame  de  Marville's 
permission  to  call  upon  her,  for  the  happiness  of  seeing 
you  again." 

"  How  clever  she  is,  the  little  Uiing ! "  thought  Ma- 
dame de  Manille,  who  was  following  at  the  heels  of  her 
daughter.  "  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  monsieur," 
she  said  aloud.  "  I  hope  you  will  come  with  our  Cousin 
Pons  on  Monday,  at  the  dinner  hour.  My  husband, 
the  president,  will  be  delighted  to  make  your  acquain- 
tance.   Thank  you,  cousin,"  she  whisiKied,  and  she 
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pressed  Pons's  arm  ao  sigDiBcantly  that  the  Bacrainental 
phrase  "  we  are  one  for  life  aod  death  "  would  scarcely 
have  seemed  to  him  more  bindiDg.  She  octnolly  em- 
braced him  with  the  glance  which  accompanied  the 
words,  '-Thank  you,  cousin." 

After  putting  the  young  lady  into  the  glass  coach, 
and  watching  it  till  it  disappeared  round  the  corner  of 
the  rne  Chariot,  Brunner  talked  bric-k-brac  to  Pons, 
who  talked  mariiage. 

"  So  you  don't  see  any  objection?"  said  Pons. 

"Ah!"  replied  Brunner,  "the  girl  is  insigniflcaat, 
and  tiie  mother  is  rather  sharp,  —  we  '11  see  about  it." 

"  There 's  a  fine  fortune  to  come,"  remarked  Pons ; 
"  over  a  million." 

"Next  Monday,  then!"  repeated  the  millionnaire. 
"  If  yon  are  willing  to  sell  your  collection,  I  am  ready 
to  give  you  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  fVancs  for  it." 

"  Ah ! "  cried  the  old  man,  who  did  not  know  he  waa 
so  rich.  "  But  I  could  not  part  with  what  makes  me 
happy.  I  could  only  sell  my  collection  to  be  delivered 
afler  my  death." 

"  Well,  we  will  see  about  it." 

*'  Two  afTairs  on  hand ! "  said  Pons  1o  himself,  thoi^h 
he  thought  chiefly  of  the  marriage. 

Brunner  bowed  to  Pons  and  disappeared,  carried  off 
by  his  elegant  ei^uipage.  Pons  watched  the  departure 
of  the  little  coup^  without  noticing  R^monencq,  who 
was  smoking  on  his  threshold. 

The  same  evening  Madame  de  Marville  met  all  the 
Popinots  at  her  father-in-law'e,  having  gone  to  consult 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  manHage,  In  her  desire  to 
satisfy  a  smalt  vengeance  very  natural  to  the  heart  of 
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mothers  who  have  failed  to  capture  a  son  and  heir, 
Hadame  de  Man-ille  let  it  be  known  that  C^cile  was 
aboat  to  make  a  splendid  marriage. 

"  Who  is  C^'ile  going  to  marrj  ?  "  went  from  Up  to 
lip ;  and  Madiune  de  Marville,  not  intending  to  betray 
herself,  gave  so  many  hints,  whispered  so  many  confi- 
dences (which  were  confirmed,  be  it  said,  by  Madame 
Bertbier),  that  on  the  morrow  the  tale  took  the  following 
shape  in  the  boui^eois  empyrean,  where  Pons  was  once 
more  accomplishing  his  gastronomic  evolntions. 

Cdeile  de  Marville  was  about,  they  said,  to  marry  a 
young  German  who  had  made  himself  a  banker  out  of 
pare  generoaitj-,  for  he  was  worth  fourmillions ;  he  was  a 
hero  of  romance,  a  perfect  Werther,  charming,  kind- 
hearted,  who  bad  sown  his  wild  oats  and  had  fallen  dis- 
tractedly in  love  with  Ctjcile.  It  was  love  at  first  sight, 
and  all  the  more  marked  because  when  they  met  she 
was  riTalled  by  all  the  painted  madonnas  collected  by 
her  cousin  Pons,  etc. 

The  succeeding  day  several  persons  called  to  congrat^ 
niate  the  family,  solely  to  fiud  out  if  the  golden  goose 
really  existed;  thereupon  Madame  de  Marville  made 
a  series  of  admirable  variations  on  the  theme,  which 
rooUiers  would  do  well  to  consult,  as  in  former  da-ys 
they  consulted  the  "  Complete  Letter-writer." 

**  No  marriage  is  actually  made,"  she  suid  to  Madame 
CbiffreviUe,  "  until  we  get  back  from  the  church  and 
the  mairie  ;  and  so  far,  the  matter  has  scarcely  gone  be- 
yond the  preliminaries.  I  depend  upon  your  friendship 
not  to  speak  of  our  hopes." 

"Tou  are  most  fortunate,  madame;  marriages  are 
Tflij  difficult  to  arrange,  Dow-a-days." 
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"  Ah !  it  was  all  done  by  accident ;  but  marriages  are 
often  made  in  that  wa^." 

"So  you  are  really  going  to  marry  Cteile?"  SMd 
Madame  Cardot. 

"Yea,"  replied  Madame  de  Hairille,  fliUy  compre- 
hending the  spitefLilness  of  the  "really."  "We  sre 
rostidious ;  and  that  lias  delayed  C^cile'e  marriage.  But 
at  laat  we  have  found  all  we  wanted,  —  fortune,  amiabil- 
ity, good  character,  and  good  looks.  My  dear  little  girl 
deserves  them  all.  Monsieur  Brnnner  is  a  charming 
man,  very  distjnguished ;  be  loves  hixurj',  be  under- 
stands life,  be  adores  Cecile  and  loves  her  sincerely ; 
and  therefore,  in  spite  of  his  millions,  she  accepts  him. 
We  did  not  really  expect  so  mucb,  —  but  such  advan- 
tages are  not  to  be  despised." 

*'  It  is  not  so  much  the  fortune  as  the  affection  in- 
^;>ired  by  my  daughter .  which  has  influenced  us,"  she 
said  to  Madame  Lebas.  "  Monsienr  Bruntier  is  in  sucb 
hurry  that  he  wants  the  marriage  to  take  place  wiUiout 
any  legal  delays." 

"  He  is  a  stranger  —  " 

"  Yes,  madamc ;  and  I  frankly  admit  that  I  am  glad 
of  it.  It  is  not  so  much  a  son-in-law  as  a  son  tJiat 
I  am  getting  in  Monsieur  Brunner.  Uis  delieacj'  is 
really  delightful.  You  can't  think  with  what  readi- 
ness be  agreed  to  marry  under  the  dotal  system. 
That  is  a  great  security  for  the  family.  He  has  bought 
twelve  thousand  trance'  worth  of  meadow-lands  around 
Marville." 

Another  day  there  were  fresh  variations  on  the  same 
tbeme.  Monsieur  Brunner  did  eveiything  in  princely 
style ;  he  never  counted  costs ;  if  Mtmsieur  de  HarvlUe 
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WM  able  to  obtain  letters  of  naturalization  fbr  him  (and 
the  government  clearly  owed  the  president  that  little 
bit  or  i>atronage)  he  wonld  in  the  end  beeome  a  peer  of 
France.  The  exact  amoant  of  bis  fortune  was  not 
knoirn,  bat  he  bad  the  finest  horses  and  equipages  in 
all  Paris,  etc. 

Tbe  pleasure  the  Camusots  took  in  proclaiming  their 
hopes  was  proof  enough  that  the  triumph  vas  unhoped 
for. 

Imniediately  alter  the  intervieir  at  Coosin  Pods's,  the 
preaident,  prompted  by  his  wife,  invited  the  nunister  of 
justice,  his  colleague  on  the  bench,  and  the  proctiteur- 
pttnMi/ todine  with  bim  on  the  day  he  was  to  receive  this 
phfEnix  of  sons-in-law.  The  three  great  men  acc^ted 
the  invitation,  Iboogb  it  was  given  at  short  notice ;  for 
^^di  understood  the  part  tlie  father  of  a  fami^  wanted 
t&m  to  play,  and  they  readily  came  to  his  asaistance. 
In  France,  people  are  always  very  willing  to  help  the 
mother  of  a  family  in  fishing  for  a  rich  son-in-law.  The 
Comte  and  Comtesse  Popinot  also  lent  their  presence  to 
GCNnpleto  the  glory  of  the  occasion,  although  the  invi- 
tation seemed  to  them  in  bad  taste.  There  were,  in 
all,  eleven  gaeata.  Chile's  grandfather,  old  Monsieur 
Camusot,  and  his  wife,  were  of  course  not  absent  lW>m 
the  dinner,  which  was  intended,  through  the  distin- 
gnished  position  of  the  guests,  to  definitely  commit 
Monsieur  Bninner,  —  annonnced,  as  we  have  seen,  as 
one  of  the  richest  capitalista  in  all  Germany,  a  man  of 
great  taste  (for  be  loved  the  "little  girt"),  and  thefiiture 
rival  of  the  Nucingens,  Kellers,  and  du  Tillete. 

**  It  is  oar  family  day,"  said  Madame  de  Marville, 
vith  well-atodied  simplidty,  to  the  individual  she  looked 
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iipOD  &s  her  son-in-law,  aa  she  told  him  who  the  otticr 
guests  were  to  be.  "  None  but  our  iotimates  will  be 
here.  First,  the  father  of  my  husband,  who  has  been 
promised,  as  you  know,  a  peerage ;  then  Monsieur  le 
comte  and  Madame  la  comtesse  Popinot,  whose  son  was 
not  rich  enough  for  C^eile, — but  we  are  not  the  less  good 
fl'iends  ;  the  minister  of  justice,  my  husband's  colleague 
on  the  bench,  and  the  procuretir-general ;  in  short, 
all  our  fViends.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  dine  a  little 
later  than  ueual,  because  of  the  Chamber,  which  is 
never  up  till  six  o'clock." 

Bruuner  looked  significantly  at  Pods,  wad  Pons 
rubbed  his  bands,  as  if  to  say,  "  Such  are  our  friends  — 
my  friends ! " 

Madame  de  MarviUe,  clever  manager  that  she  was, 
had  something  special  to  say  to  her  cousin,  so  as  to 
leave  Cecile  tSte-i-tete  for  a  moment  with  her  Wcrther. 
Ciicile  chattered  a  good  deal,  and  managed  to  let  Fre- 
deric see  a  German  dictionary,  a  German  grammar,  and 
a  Goethe,  which  she  liad  hidden. 

"Ah!  you  are  studying  German?"  said  Brunner, 
coloring. 

None  but  a  French  woman  lays  such  a  trap. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  exclhimed,  "  how  malicious  you  are !  It 
is  not  fair,  monsieur,  to  spy  into  my  secret  places.  I 
do  wish  to  read  Goethe  In  the  original,"  she  added ;  "  I 
have  studied  German  for  the  last  two  years." 

' '  Yon  must  find  the  grammar  very  hard  to  understand ; 
I  see  you  have  only  cut  ten  pi^s,"  remarked  Brunner, 
naively. 

C^cile,  confused,  turned  aside  to  conceal  her  blushes. 
A  German  never  resists  that  sort  of  demon stratioo ;  be 
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took  C^dte  by  the  band  and  looked  at  ber,  aa  the  be- 
trothed in  the  novels  of  Augoste  Lafontaine,  of  modest 
memoi}',  may  have  looked  at  each  other. 

"  Too  are  angelic ! "  he  said. 

C^dle  made  a  coquettish  litde  gesture,  as  if  to  say, 
"Ah,  and  you!  —  who  would  not  love  jou?"  Then 
she  whispered  in  her  mother's  ear,  as  the  latter  returned 
with  Pons,  "  Mamma,  all  goes  well ! " 

The  aspect  of  a  family  at  such  a  crisis  is  not  to  be 
described.  All  the  guests  were  glad  to  see  a  mother 
lay  hold  of  a  good  match.  They  congratulaUd  with 
ambigaoQS  words  and  double-barrelled  meaning  first  the 
lover,  who  pretended  not  to  understand  them,  then 
Cecile,  who  understood  everything,  and  also  Madame  de 
Marville,  who  went  about  collecting  compliments.  Every 
drop  of  Pons's  blood  rang'  in  his  ears,  and  he  fancied  he 
saw  the  footlights  of  his  own  theatre  when  C4dle,  in  a 
low  voice  and  with  ingenuous  dlffldeoce,  told  him  of 
her  father's  intentions  as  to  the  annuity  of  twelve  hun- 
dred francs,  —  a  benefaction  which  the  old  ari^ist  posi- 
tively declined,  giving  as  a  reason  the  revelation  which 
Brunner  bad  made  to  him  of  the  real  value  of  his 
collection. 

The  minister,  the  ciiief-justice,  the  procureur-giniralt 
and  the  Popinots  departed,  leaving  none  but  old  Uon- 
sienr  Camusot,  and  Monsieur  Cai-dot  the  former  notary, 
assisted  by  his  son-iu-law  Berthier.  The  wortliy  Sffn&, 
feeling  that  it  was  now  a  family  party,  thanked  Monsieur 
and  Madame  de  Manille  very  awkwardly  for  the  ofTer 
which  Oicile  had  Just  made  to  bim.  Simple-hearted 
being !  snub  men  are  all  alike,  and  follow  their  first 
impulse.    Brniuier,  who  saw  a  bribe  in  the  offer,  began 
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like  a  trae  Israelite,  to  feel  suspicions,  and  assnmed  a 
cold,  reflective,  calculatiug  manner. 

"  Mj  collection,  or  its  value,  will  one  day  K-loag  to 
■  your  familj-,  whether  I  sell  it  now  to  my  friend  Biiinner 
or  whether  1  keep  it,"  said  Pona,  revealing  to  the 
aetoanded  family  that  he  possessed  articles  of  great 

Bruiiuer  observed  the  revulsion  of  feeling  shown  by 
these  ignorant  people  towards  a  man  who  thus  passed 
from  a  state  of  indigence  to  one  of  wealth,  just  as  he 
had  already  obserx'cd  the  indulgent  petting  which  the 
father  and  mother  bestowed  upon  Cdcile,  the  idol  of 
their  house  ;  and  he  took  a  sudden  fancy  to  excite  the 
amazement  and  the  exclamations  of  these  respectable 
bourgeois  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  "  I  told  Mademoiselle 
that  the  pictures  of  Monsieur  I'ons  were  worth  a  certain 
sum  to  me ;  but  at  the  price  now  given  for  such  unique 
works  of  art,  no  one  can  foresee  how  high  the  value  of 
the  collection  might  prove  to  be,  if  it  were  offered  at 
public  sale.  The  sixtj*  pictures  alone  would  bring  a 
million.  I  saw  several  among  them  worth  fifty  thou- 
sand francs." 

"  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  your  heir,"  said  the  former 
notarj-  to  Pons. 

"  My  heir  will  be  my  cousin  C^cile,"  said  the  worthy 
man.  clinging  to  the  relationship. 

A  murmur  of  admiration  for  the  old  musician  ran 
through  the  room. 

^'  She  will  be  a  rich  heiress,"  said  Cardot,  laughing, 
as  he  took  leave. 

Old  CaimiBot,  the  presiilcnt  and  his  wife,  C^cile, 
Brunncr,  Pons,  and  Berthier  were  thus  left  together ; 
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fi>r  it  was  supposed  by  all  parties  tbot  the  formal 
deraancl  for  tlie  Uaod  of  C^cile  woald  dow  be  made ; 
aod  DO  sooner  were  tbej  left  alone  tiian  BrunDer  put 
what  the  parents  took  to  be  a  leading  question. 

"  I  am  led  to  believe,"  said  Brunner,  addressing 
Madame  de  Marville,  "  that  Mademoiselle  is  an  ovAy 
daughter?" 

"  Mo&t  certainly,"  she  answered,  with  pride. 

"  You  will  find  no  difficulties  whatever,"  said  Pona, 
intending  to  bring  Brunner  at  once  to  the  point. 

Brunner  became  thoughtful,  and  a  fatal  silence  spread 
a  cold  ctiill  through  the  room  ;  if  Madame  de  Marville 
had  proclaimed  her  daughter  an  opik-ptic,  the  effect 
could  not  have  been  more  extraordinary.  The  presi- 
dent, feeling  that  his  daughter  ought  not  to  be  present, 
made  her  a  sign,  which  C^cile  understood ;  she  lefl.  the 
room.  Brunner  remained  silent.  The  others  looked 
at  each  other.  The  situation  became  embarrassing. 
Old  CamuBot,  who  was  a  man  of  experience,  led  the 
German  into  Madame  de  Marville's  bedroom,  under 
pretence  of  showing  him  the  fan  which  Pons  had  dis- 
covered Judging  that  some  difficulty  had  arisen  in 
Bninner's  mind,  be  made  a  sign  to  his  son  and  his 
danghter- in-law  and  Pons  to  leave  them  alone  blether. 

"  Here  is  the  little  masterpiece,"  said  the  old  silk' 
mercer,  displaying  the  fan. 

"It  is  worth  at  least  five  thousand  fVancs,"  said 
Brunner,  after  examining  it. 

"  I  tiiink  you  came,  monsieur,  to  ask  the  band  of 
my  granddaugfater?  "  said  the  fliture  peer  of  France. 

"  Yea,  monsieur,"  said  Brunner ;  "  and  I  beg  you  to 
believe  that  no  alliance  could  be  more  flattering  to  me. 
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1  shall  never  find  a  joung  lady  more  lovely,  more 
amiable,  and  who  would  suit  me  better  than  Mademoi- 
selle C^cile;  but  —  " 

"  Ah,  there  must  be  no  buts  I  "  exclaimed  old  Camu- 
aot ;  "  or,  at  least,  let  me  know  at  once  the  reason  of 
them,  my  dear  sir." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Bninner,  gravely,  "  I  am  verj'  glad 
that  no  promises  have  been  made  on  either  side ;  for 
the  fact  of  her  being  an  only  daughter  —  a  fact  so  de- 
sirable for  all  men  except  myself,  and  of  which  I  was  in 
total  ignorance  —  is  to  me  an  insuperable  objection." 

"  Is  it  possible,  monsieur,"  said  the  old  man,  dumb- 
founded, "  that  BO  great  an  advantage  should  seem  to 
you  a  defect?  Your  conduct  is  most  extraordinary, 
and  I  wish  to  know  your  reasons  for  it." 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  German,  stolidly,  "I  came 
here  this  evening  with  the  intention  of  asking  the  presi* 
dent  for  his  daughter's  hand.  I  wished  to  offer  Made- 
moiselle Ctk^ile  a.  brilliant  fhture  and  so  much  of  my 
fortune  as  she  would  deign  to  accept;  but  an  only 
daughter  is  a  spoiled  child,  whose  parents  have  indulged 
her  in  haviug  ber  own  way,  and  who  has  never  known 
opposition.  I  see  here  what  I  have  seen  in  other  fami- 
lies where  they  idolize  this  kind  of  divinity.  Your 
granddaughter  Is  not  only  the  idol  of  the  bouse ;  her 
mother,  Madame  de  Marville,  wears  t^e  —  you  know 
what  I  mean !  Monsieur,  I  saw  my  fatber's  home 
turned  into  a  hell  for  just  this  reason.  My  step- 
mother, the  cause  of  all  my  troubles,  was  an  only 
daughter,  idolized  by  her  parents,  the  most  charming 
of  bi-ides;  and  yet  she  became  a  devil  iDCamat«.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Mademoiselle  C^ile  is  an  exception 
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to  the  rale ;  bat  I  am  do  longer  a.  young  man ;  I  am 
forty  years  old,  —  atid  tbis  difference  between  our  ages 
will  occasion  a  separation  of  interests  which  will  pre- 
vent  me  from  making  the  happiness  of  any  young  lady 
who  is  accustomed  to  see  her  mother  do  as  she  likes, 
and  to  whom  that  mother  listens  as  if  to  an  oracle. 
What  right  have  I  to  ask  Mademoiselle  Cecile  to  change 
all  her  babits  and  ideas  for  me?  Instead  of  a  father 
and  motber  indulgent  to  her  smallest  caprices,  she  would 
encounter  the  selfishness  of  a  middle-aged  roan.  If  she 
resisted,  the  vanquished  party  would  be  the  middle-aged 
man.  I  therefore  behave  like  a  man  of  honor ;  I  with- 
draw. But  I  wish  to  take  all  the  blame  of  this  ruptare 
upon  myself;  andif  it  is  necessary  to  explain  why  I  have 
only  paid  one  visit  here  —  " 

"  If  these  are  your  reasons,  monsieur,"  said  Mon- 
sieur CamuBot,  "  however  singular  they  may  be,  they 
are  certainly  plausible." 

"  Monsieur,  do  not  doubt  my  sincerity,"  said  Brun- 
ner,  intermpting  him  eagerly.  "K  you  will  find  me 
some  poor  girl,  one  of  a  lai^c  family  of  children,  with- 
out fortune,  —  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  France, 
—  I  will  marry  her,  if  her  character  is  such  as  to 
justif^"  my  doing  so." 

During  the  silence  which  followed  this  speech  Fr^d^iio 
Brunner  left  the  grandfather,  went  back  into  the  salon, 
where  he  bowed  politely  to  the  father  and  mother,  and 
withdrew.  C^le  reappeared,  a  living  commentary 
upon  the  escape  of  her  Wertber,  and  as  pale  as  death ; 
she  had  heturd  every  word  (torn  her  mother's  wardrobe, 
where  she  bod  bid  herself. 

'^  Refbsed ! "  she  whispered  to  her  mother. 
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-■And  whj?"  demanded  Madame  de  Mar^'ille,  ad- 
dressing the  perplexed  grandfather. 

"  On  the  fine  preteacc  that  an  only  child  U  sure  to  be 
a  spoilt  one,"  he  answered.  "  And  he  is  not  altogether 
wrong,"  added  the  old  man,  seizing  the  occasion  to 
cost  blame  upon  his  daughter-in-law,  who  had  been 
a  thorn  in  his  side  for  the  last  twenty  yeara. 

"  Hy  daughter  will  die  of  it! — You  have  killed 
her ! "  e«d  Madame  de  Marville  to  Pons,  snppoiting 
C^iie,  who  thought  it  becoming  to  justify  the  words  by 
sinking  into  her  mother's  arms. 

The  president  and  liis  wife  carried  C^cile  to  a  so&, 
where  she  finally  f^ted  away.  The  grandfather  rang 
for  the  servants. 
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"  I  SEE  the  plot  he  has  hatched,"  said  the  aogrj 
mother,  pointing  to  Pons. 

Pods  started  ap  as  if  the  last  trump  were  Bounding  in 
his  ears. 

*'  He  nas  determined,"  continued  Madame  de  Mar 
villc,  whose  eyes  were  like  two  fountains  of  green  bile, 
"  to  repay  a  liarmless  Joke  by  an  insult.  Who  will  ever 
believe  that  this  German  is  in  his  tight  senses?  Either 
he  is  the  accomplice  of  an  atrocious  revenge,  or  he  is 
crazy.  I  hope,  Monsieur  Pons,  that  in  future  3-ou  will 
Spare  us  the  annoyance  of  seeing  you  in  this  house,  to 
which  yoD  have  tried  to  bring  Bhame  and  dishonor." 

Pone,  turned  to  stone,  etood  with  his  eyes  on  a  pat- 
tern of  the  carpet,  twirling  his  ttinmbs. 

*'Wbat!  are  jon  still  there? — monster  of  ingnvti- 
tude !  "  cried  the  ftarious  woman,  turning  round.  "  We 
are  never  at  home,  neither  your  master  nor  I,"  slie 
added,  addressing  the  aen-ants,  "  when  Monsieur  Pons 
calls  again.  Go  and  fetch  the  doctor,  Jean.  And  you, 
Madeleine,  get  some  hartshorn." 

To  Madame  de  Marvillf^s  mind  the  reason  alleged  by 
Branner  was  a  mere  pretext  to  hide  some  hidden  mo- 
tive ;  but  tbe  breaking  off  of  the  marriage^vas  ohly  the 
more  certain.     With  the  rapidity  of  thought  which  Is 
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ohsracteristic  of  women  under  extreme  circum&tancea, 
sbe  eaw  tiiat  tbe  only  way  to  repair  the  damage  of  eucb 
a  defeat  was  to  call  it  a  premeditated  vengeance  on  the 
part  of  Pons.  Thia  infernal  scheme,  if  attributed  to 
him,  would  redeem  the  honor  of  the  family.  True  to 
her  hatred  of  the  old  man,  she  turned  a  mere  female  sus- 
picion into  a  fact  Women,  as  a  general  thing,  have  a 
particular  creed  and  morality  of  their  own  ;  they  believe 
in  the  truth  of  all  that  serves  their  ioterests  and  their 
passions.  Madame  de  Marville  went  further  still :  she 
spent  the  evening  in  persuading  the  president  to  believe 
as  she  did ;  and  by  the  next  morning  lie  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  bis  cousin's  guilt  Every  one  will  think  Ma* 
dame  de  Marville's  conduct  horrible ;  yet  many  a  mother 
would  do  the  same  under  the  like  circumstances, — they 
would  all  rather  sacrifice  the  honor  of  a  stranger  than 
that  of  a  daughter.  Methods  may  change,  the  inten- 
tion will  be  the  same. 

The  old  musician  left  the  house  hastily ;  but  his  st«p 
was  slow  along  the  boulevards,  and  he  entered  the  theatre 
mechanically.  Between  the  acts  be  answered  Schmucke 
in  such  a  vague  manner  that  the  latter  hid  his  fears, 
thinking  that  Pons  was  out  of  his  mind.  To  a  nature 
so  childlike  as  that  of  Pons,  the  scene  which  had  just  oc- 
curred took  the  pi-oportiooa  of  a  catastrophe.  To  have 
roused  such  horrible  hatred  where  he  had  meant  to  be- 
stow happiness,  was  the  total  overthrow  of  his  existence. 
He  felt  in  the  eyes,  the  gestures,  the  voice  of  Madame 
de  MarviUe  an  implacable  enmity. 

The  next  day  M.idame  Camusot  de  Marville  reached 
a  great  determination,  exacted  by  drcumstances,  and 
assented  to  by  the  president    They  resolved  to  give 
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C^dle  the  MarriUe  estate  as  a  dot,  with  the  h6tel  in  the 
rue  de  Hanovre,  and  a  hundred  thousand  ftaaca.  In 
the  oonrse  of  the  morning,  Madame  de  Marville  went  to 
call  on  the  Comtease  Popinot,  perceiving  plainly  that 
the  only  way  to  cover  up  eueh  a  dofeat  was  by  a.a  imme- 
diate marriage.  She  related  the  shocking  vengeance 
and  the  frightful  deception  perpetrated  by  Pons.  The 
story  seemed  plausible  to  the  Popinots  as  soon  aa  they 
heard  that  the  reason  given  for  the  rapture  waa  the 
singular  objection  to  an  only  daughter.  Madame  de 
Marville  dwelt  on  the  brilliant  advant^e  of  being  called 
Popinot  de  Marville,  and  the  immense  amount  of  the 
dot.  Even  at  the  price  of  land  in  Normandy,  where  it 
brings  in  only  two  per  cent,  the  estate  was  worth  about 
nine  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  the  hdtel  in  the  rue 
de  Hanovre  was  valued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  ttiou- 
sand  more.  No  reasonable  family  could  decline  such 
an  alliance ;  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  Popinot  accord- 
ingly accepted  it.  Then,  as  they  were  now  concerned 
in  the  honor  of  the  family  into  which  they  were  about 
to  marry,  they  promised  their  concurrence  in  e^cplaining 
the  catastrophe  of  the  previous  evening. 

Soon  after,  at  the  house  of  the  same  old  Camusot, 
grandfather  of  Cecile,  and  in  presence  of  the  same  per- 
sona before  whom,  a  few  days  earlier,  Madame  de  Mar- 
ville had  chanted  the  Brunner-litany,  the  same  woman,  . 
whom  DO  one  dared  to  contradict,  bravely  took  the  lead 
iu  explanations. 

"  Beally,  in  tfaeee  days,"  she  said,  "  yon  can't  take 
too  many  precautions  in  arran^ng  a  marriage,  —  above 
all,  when  you  have  to  do  with  foreigners." 

"  Why  so,  madame?" 
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"What  has  happcDcd?"  inquired  Madame  Chtflte- 
TiUe. 

"  Did  yoa  not  hear  of  oar  adveature  with  that  Brao- 
ner,  who  had  the  audacity  to  aspii'e  to  C6cile?  He 
turns  out  to  be  the  son  of  a  German  eatiog-houae 
keeper!  the  nephew  of  a  man  who  sella  rabbit- 
sMds  ! " 

*'  Is  it  possible?    And  you  so  cautious ! "  said  a  lady. 

"These  adventurers  are  so  clever!  But  Berthier 
discovered  tlic  plot.  This  GerroaD  has  a  IViend,  —  a 
poor  devil  who  plays  the  flute ;  he  is  connected  with 
a  man  who  keeps  a  common  lodgiDg-house  in  the  rue 
de  Mail,  and  with  some  tailors  —  actiially  tailors !  We 
are  told  he  has  led  a  most  debauched  life,  and  that  do 
fortune  is  safe  in  hin  hands.  He  has  already  squan- 
dered that  of  his  mother." 

"  Mademoiselle  would  have  been  very  unhappy,"  re- 
marked Madame  Berthier. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  meet  him?"  inquired  old 
Madame  Lebas. 

"  It  was  a  piece  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  Monsieur 
Pons.  He  introduced  tliis  fine  friend  of  his  simply  to 
overwhelm  us  with  ridiunle.  This  Brunncr  (the  name 
means  '  fountain  ; '  but  he  claimed  to  be  a  great  lord) 
is  in  poor  health,  bald,  and  has  bad  teeth  1  To  see  him 
once  was  enough  for  me." 

"  But  the  great  fortune  which  you  mentiooed?"  said 
a  young  woman,  timidly. 

"The  fortune  is  not  as  large  as  they  said  it  was. 
The  tailor,  the  lodging-house  maa,  and  Brunner  him- 
self have  scraped  tt^ether  all  they  i>ossess  to  start  a 
bauking- house.     What  is  a  banking-house  when  it  first 
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starts?  A  mere  opportunity  for  ruiD !  A  woman  who 
goes  to  bed  a  millionnKire  may  wake  up  reduced  to  l!ve 
on  her  own  dot/  At  the  firat  look,  the  first  word  of  the 
man, — who  knows  nothing  of  the  customs  of  good 
society,  —  we  made  np  our  minds  about  him.  You  can 
see  by  his  glovea,  his  very  waistcoat,  that  he  is  nothing 
better  than  a  workman,  —  the  son  of  a  German  who 
keeps  a  low  cook-shop,  without  bonorable  feelings,  a 
beer-drinker,  and  who  smokes  —  ah,  madame,  fancy  I 
—  twen^-five  pipes  a  day !  What  a  fate  for  my  poor 
I^i!  I  Btill  shudder  at  it !  ButGod  saved  us.  More- 
over, C^ile  did  not  like  the  man.  How  could  we  have 
suspected  such  a  scheme  on  the  part  of  a  relation,  a 
coDstant  visitor  at  the  house  ?  —  a  man  who  has  dined 
with  us  at  least  twice  a  week  for  twenty  years,  whom 
we  have  loaded  with  benefita,  and  who  kept  up  the  force 
so  audacioualy  that  he  actually  announced  before  the 
keeper  of  the  seals,  the  chief-jiiatice,  and  the  procureur- 
gHieraX  that  he  meant  to  make  Cecile  bis  heir !  This 
Braoner  and  Monsieur  Pons  were  in  league  to  make 
each  other  ont  worth  millions.  Ah,  I  assure  yon, 
ladies,  tiiat  you  would  all  of  you  have  been  taken  in 
by  this  deception,  —  planned,  as  it  was,  by  artists." 

In  a  short  time  the  united  families  of  Popinot  and 
Camnsot  and  their  adherents  had  won  an  easy  victory 
before  the  world,  —  where  no  one  took  up  the  cudgels 
for  poor  Pons,  the  parasite,  the  dissembler,  the  miser; 
the  false-hearted  being,  sunk  beneath  contempt,  re- 
garded as  a  viper,  warmed  in  the  bosom  of  families 
only  to  sting  them ;  a  man  of  extraordinary  malicious- 
ness, a  datm:erous  bnfibon  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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A  moDth  afler  the  rejection  of  the  false  Wertfaer, 
poor  Pons,  leaving  hia  bed,  where  he  had  been  lying  a 
prey  to  netvons  fever,  walked  elowly  along  the  boule- 
vards io  the  suD,  leaning  upon  the  urtn  of  his  faithful 
Schmuoke.  People  sitting  on  the  boulevard  du  Temple 
no  longer  laughed  at  the  two  Nnt-craokers,  when  they 
saw  the  decrepit  gait  of  one  and  the  touchiDg  Boticitnde 
shown  by  the  other  for  his  convalescent  IViend.  By  the 
time  they  reached  the  boulevard  Poissonniere  Pons  had 
recovered  a  little  color,  as  he  breathed  the  atmosphere 
of  the  boulevards  with  ite  stimulating  properties ;  for 
wherever  a  crowd  congregates  the  air  is  so  life^ving 
that  even  in  the  filthy  Gbetto  at  Rome,  swarming  with 
Jews,  malaria  is  never  known.  Perhaps,  too,  the  sight 
of  all  that  once  gave  him  daily  pleasure  —  the  grand 
drama  of  Paris  —  may  have  had  its  eflbct  upon  the  in- 
valid's mind.  In  fVont  of  the  Th^tre  des  Vari^t^s 
Pons  left  Schmucke,  with  whom  he  bad  been  walk- 
ing arm  in  arm,  except  at  moments  when  the  con- 
valescent quitte<:l  his  friend  to  examine  some  novelt}' 
newly  exhibited  in  a  shop-window.  He  came  suddenly 
face  to  face  with  Comte  Popinot,  and  advanced  to 
meet  him  with  much  respect ;  for  the  former  minister 
was  one  of  the  men  whom  Pons  chiefly  esteemed  and 
venerated. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  peer  of  France,  severely,  "  I 
wonder  you  have  so  little  tact  as  to  bow  to  a  person 
who  is  allied  to  the  family  you  have  attempted  to  cover 
witb  shame  and  mortification  by  a  revenge  which  none 
but  an  artist  could  have  concocted.  Remember,  mon- 
sieur, that  from  this  day  forth  you  and  I  are  completely 
Btrangers  to  one  another.     Madame  la  comtesse  Popinot 
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flliues  the  Indignation  with  which  the  world  regards 
yonr  coDduct  to  the  Marvilles." 

The  count  pasaed  on,  leaving  Pons  strnck  down  as  If 
by  lightning.  Never  do  the  passions  of  men,  nor  Jus- 
tice, nor  political  necessitv,  nor  the  great  social  forces 
of  the  TTorld,  consider  the  inward  state  of  the  being 
whom  they  strik«.  The  statesman,  driven  by  family 
interests  to  crush  the  poor  old  man,  had  not  observed 
the  physical  weakness  of  that  redoubtable  enemy. 

"Vat  ees  der  madder,  mein  boor  frent?"  cried 
Schmucke,  growing  as  pale  as  Pons  himself. 

"  Another  stab  in  the  heart,"  said  the  old  man,  sup- 
porting himself  on  Schmucke's  arm.  "  Perhaps  none 
but  the  good  God  has  the  right  to  do  good ;  and  that 's 
why  those  who  meddle  with  his  work  are  so  cruelly 
punished." 

This  artiefs  sarcasm  was  a  mighty  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  excellent  creature,  who  wanted  to  chase  away  the 
terror  he  saw  on  his  (Kend's  face. 

"  I  dink  zo,"  answered  Schmucke,  simply. 

The  whole  Uiing  was  incomprehensible  to  Pons,  to 
whom  neither  the  Camusots  nor  the  Popinots  had  sent 
»biliet  de/airepart  of  C^cile's  marriage.  On  the  bou- 
levard des  Italiens,  Pods  saw  Honsienr  Cardot  coming 
towards  him.  Warned  by  tbe  allocution  of  Comte  Po- 
pinot,  he  took  care  not  to  stop  a  man  with  whoin  he 
formerly  dined  every  fortnight,  and  merely  bowed  to 
him ;  but  Cardot,  a  mayor  and  depnty,  looked  at  him 
indignantly  and  did  not  return  the  salutation. 

"  Go  and  ask  him  what  it  is  they  have  gainst  me," 
siUd  the  old  man  to  Schmucke,  who  knew  the  details  o^f 
the  catastrophe  that  bad  happened  to  Pons. 
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*<  Monsir,"  eaicl  Scbmocke  to  Cardot,  diplomatically, 
"  my  frent  Bons  ees  regovering  from  ao  eelaesa,  and 
zo,  perhaps,  you  gao  not  regogaize  heem." 

"  I  reoc^ize  him  perfectly." 

"  Deon,' vat  haf  you  all  accainst  heems?" 

"  Your  friend  is  a.  monster  of  ingratitode ;  if  he  re- 
covers, it  is  because,  as  the  proverb  says,  '  ill  weeds  live 
in  spite  of  everjthing.'  The  worid  has  good  reason  to 
distrust  artists ;  they  are  as  malicious  and  spiteful  as 
monkeys.  Your  friend  endeavored  to  degrade  hie  own 
family  and  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  a  yoang  ^rl, 
merely  to  revenge  a  harmless  jest.  I  will  not  hold  the 
slightest  communication  with  him  ;  I  shall  try  to  foi^t 
that  I  ever  knew  him,  —  that  he  even  exists.  These 
sentiments,  monsieur,  are  those  of  my  family,  of  his, 
and  of  all  persons  who  formerly  did  monsieur  the  honor 
to  receive  him  iu  their  houses." 

"  Pud,  monsir,  you  are  ein  reazonaple  mann  ;  zo  vlU 
you  bermid  me  to  egsblain  der  madder  for  you  ?  " 

"Remain  his  friend  yourself,  monsieur,  if  yon  can 
still  find  it  in  jour  heart  to  do  so,"  answered  Cardot ; 
"  but  go  no  Airtber,  for  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  inclade 
in  the  same  condemnation  all  persons  who  attempt  to 
Justify  his  conduct." 

"  I  gan  Joustivy  heems ! " 

"  His  conduct  is  unjustifiable,  iDdefeneible." 

The  deputy  of  the  Seine  passed  on  without  allowing 
himself  to  hear  another  word. 

"  The  two  legislative  powers  are  against  me,"  said 
poor  Pods,  smiling,  when  Schmucke  related  these  sav- 
age denunciations. 

"Eferyding  ees  acc^nst  us,"  answered  Schmucke, 
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monronilly.     "  Led  us  go  home ;  zo  vill  re  meet  no 
more  vools," 

It  was  the  first  time  in  his  docile,  lamb-like  existence 
tjiat  Scbmucke  used  sncb  language.  Never  had  hia 
half-divine  meekness  been  so  ruffled.  He  would  have 
Bmiled  at  any  ill  usage  of  himself,  but  to  stand  by  and 
see  it  showered  on  his  glorious  Pons,  —  that  nnrecog- 
niied  Aristides,  that  modest  genius,  that  soul  without 
bitterness,  that  treasure  of  loving-kindness,  that  heart 
of  pare  gold  t  He  felt  tbe  wrath  of  an  Alceste,  and  he 
called  the  detractors  of  Pons  "fools."  In  his  placid 
nature  such  emotion  was  equivalent  to  the  mad  furies  of 
Boland.  With  wise  precaution,  Schmucke  drew  Pons 
toward  the  boulevard  du  Temple,  and  Pons  allowed 
himself  to  be  led,  for  the  siek  soul  was  in  the  condition 
of  a  wrestler  who  can  no  longer  count  the  blows.  Fate, 
however,  willed  that  nothing  within  the  range  of  hia 
little  world  shonld  be  lacking  to  the  calamity  of  the  poor 
musician.  The  avalanche  that  rolled  over  him  was  to 
contain  every  element  of  destruction,  — the  chamber  of 
peers,  the  chamber  of  deputies,  relations,  strangers,  the 
strong,  the  weak,  and  the  innocent  I 

As  they  returned  along  the  boulevard  Poisonni^re, 
Pons  saw  the  daughter  of  this  same  Monsieur  Cardot, 
a  yoDug  woman  who  had  gone  through  enough  trouble 
of  her  own  to  make  her  merciful.  Guilty  of  misconduct 
supposed  to  be  kept  secret,  she  had  since  made  herself 
the  slave  of  her  husband.  She  was  the  only  lady  in  the 
houses  where  Pons  dined  whom  he  ventured  to  address 
by  her  Christian  name:  he  called  her  " F^licie,"  and 
sometimes  Eancied  that  she  really  understood  his  nature- 
The  genUe  creature  seemed  annojed  at  meeting  her 
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Cousin  Pons  (the  title  was  always  given  to  him,  although 
he  held  no  real  reUtionship  to  the  family  of  the  eecond 
wife  of  bis  cousin,  old  Camusot) ;  but  as  It  was  noir 
impossible  to  avoid  him,  F^licie  Berthier  stopped  abort 
before  the  miserable  man. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  wicked,  cousin,"  she  said,  "  but 
if  a  quarter  of  what  I  hear  is  true,  you  are  a  base  man. 
Oh !  don't  defend  yourself,"  she  added,  hastily,  seeing 
that  Pods  made  a  gesture  to  tiiat  effect ;  "  it  is  useless 
for  two  reasons :  first,  I  have  no  right  to  accuse  or  to 
judge  or  to  condemn  any  one,  knowing  by  myself  that 
those  who  seem  most  to  blame  tiave  many  excuses  to 
offer ;  secondly,  because  your  defence  can  do  no  good. 
Uonsieur  Berthier,  who  has  drawn  the  marriage  con- 
tract between  Mademoiselle  dc  Marville  and  the 
Vicomte  Poptnot,  is  so  irritated  against  yon  that  he 
would  be  very  angry  if  be  knew  I  bad  said  a  single 
word  to  yon,  though  for  the  last  time.  Every  one 
is  against  you." 

"  I  see  it  only  too  well,  madame,"  answered  the  poor 
old  man  in  a  broken  voice,  bowing  respectthlly  to  the 
notary's  wife. 

He  resumed  his  painfiil  walk,  leaning  so  heavily  on 
Scbmucke's  arm  as  to  betray  to  the  old  German  his  phy- 
sical faintness,  though  it  was  bravely  controlled.  This 
third  encounter  was  like  the  judgment  of  the  lamb  lying 
at  the  feet  of  God.  The  wratb  of  that  angel  of  the  poor, 
that  symbol  of  the  peoples,  shuts  the  portals  of  heaven. 
The  two  fHends  reached  home  without  exchanging  a 
word.  In  certain  circumstances  of  life  we  can  bear  no 
more  than  to  feel  a  friend  at  our  side.  Spoken  conso- 
lation irritates  the  wound  and  reveals  its  depth.    The 
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old  pianist  bad,  as  we  see,  Uie  geoiua  of  fHendeliip,  the 
delicacy  of  those  who,  having  suffered,  know  the  needs 
of  snfi^Dg. 

This  walk  was  to  be  the  last  ever  taken  by  the  worthy 
.  Pons.  He  went  tmm  one  illness  to  another.  Naturally 
of  a  bilioue-saoguine  temperament,  the  bile  dow  passed 
into  his  blood,  and  he  was  seized  with  violent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver.  These  successive  attacks  being  the 
only  Ulnesaes  of  his  life,  he  knew  no  doctor ;  and  Ma- 
dame Ctbot,  with  an  intention  that  was  excellent  in  the 
first  instance  and  even  maternal,  called  in  the  doctor  of 
the  oei^borbood.  In  every  "  quarter  "  of  Paris  there 
ts  a  doctor  whose  name  and  residence  are  unknown  to 
any  but  the  lower  classes.  This  physician,  who  takes 
care  of  the  women  id  childbirth  and  bleeds  the  neighbor- 
hood, is  to  his  profe&Bion  what  the  servant-of-all-work 
to  in  domestic  service.  Compelled  to  be  good  to  the 
poor,  and  sufflcieatly  expert  by  reason  of  long  practice, 
he  is  aniversally  beloved.  Doctor  Poulain,  brought  to 
the  sick  man  by  Madame  Cibot  and  recognized  by 
Schmncke,  listened,  without  mnch  heed,  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  old  musician,  who  had  passed  the  night 
in  scratehing  his  skin,  which  bad  become  insensible  to 
the  toach.  The  state  of  tiie  eyes,  suffused  with  yellow, 
was  in  keeping  with  this  symptom. 

"You  have  had  some  violent  grief  wiUiia  a  day  or 
two  ?  "  said  thti  doctor  to  his  patient. 

"  Alas !  yes,"  answered  Pons, 
^.i^ou  have  the  disease  which  monsieur,  here,  only 
jnst  escaped,"  said  the  doctor,  pointing  to  Scbmucke, 
"  the  jaundice.    But  it  won't  amount  to  anything,"  he 
added,  writing  a  prescription. 
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In  Bpite  of  tbeae  consollQg  words,  tho  doctor  gave  Qie 
eick  mSD  one  of  those  keen  scleutiflc  glanceB  in  vhicb 
the  sentence  of  death,  concealed  by  cuBtomarj  compas- 
Bion,  is  guessed  by  those  who  are  iDtercsted  in  knowing 
the  truth.  Madame  Cibot  darted  an  inquiring  look  into 
the  physician's  eyes,  and  was  not  misled  by  the  tone  of 
the  professional  words,  nor  by  the  deceptive  expression 
of  Doctor  Poulain's  face,  and  she  followed  him  when  h« 
left  the  room. 

"  Do  you  really  think  it  will  be  nothing?  "  she  s^d 
to  him  on  the  landing. 

*'  My  dear  Madame  Cibot,  yonr  gentleman  is  a  dead 
man ;  not  because  the  bile  luis  got  into  his  blood,  but 
because  of  a  moral  break-down.  Still,  with  a  great  deal 
of  care  the  patient  may  pull  through.  He  nmst  be  taken 
sway  fVom  here ;  he  ought  to  travel  —  " 

"Afld  who'll  pay  for  it?"  said  the  woman.  "He 
has  n't  got  no  means  but  his  salary ;  and  his  fViend  lives 
on  a  bit  of  an  annuity  some  great  ladies  give  him, -~ 
charitable  ladies,  to  nhom  I  dare  say  he  did  some  ser* 
vice.  They  ain't  nothing  but  babes,  them  two ;  I  've 
taken  care  of  'em  for  nine  years." 

"I  have  spent  my  life  in  seeing  people  die,  not  of 
their  illnesses,  but  of  that  great  and  incurable  disease, 
the  want  of  money.  Thei-e  's  many  a  garret  where,  so 
far  fVom  getting  ])aid  for  my  visit,  I  am  obliged  to  leave 
a  five-(Vanc  piece  on  the  table." 

"  Poor  dear  Monsieur  Ponlain ! "  said  Madame  Cibot. 
<'  Ah !  if  yon  'd  only  got  the  income  of  some  o'  them 
skinflints  in  this  very  quarter,  who  ain't  nothing  better 
nor  devils  let  loose,  you  'd  be  the  very  image  of  the 
good  God  on  earth." 
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Hie  doctor,  who  owed  to  the  good-wiU  and  confidence 
of  the  concierges  of  his  arrondissement  the  little  prac- 
tice which  scarcely  snfBced  to  feed  him,  raised  his  eyes 
to  heaven  and  thanked  Madame  Cibot  with  a  grimace 
worthy  of  Tartafe. 

'*  Then  you  think,  dear  Monsienr  Poulain,  that  with 
a  great  deal  o'  care  our  dear  patient  may  get  over  it?" 

"Yes,  if  his  moral  system  is  not  too  much  pulled 
down  by  his  trouble." 

"Poor  man!  what  can  have  troubled  him?  There 
idn't  no  better  man.  He  hain't  got  hie  equal  on  earth, 
except  his  friend,  Monsieur  Schmucke.  I  'U  find  out 
what's  upset  him;  and  I'll  make 'em  wince,  whoever 
they  be,  that  have  worried  my  gentleman." 

"  listen  to  me,  my  dear  Madame  Cibot,"  said  the 
doctor,  after  he  reached  the  porte-cochere.  "One  of 
the  chief  symptons  of  the  disease  your  gentleman  has 
got  is  constant  anxiety  about  mere  nothings ;  and  aa 
it  is  not  likely  that  be  can  afibrd  a  nurse,  you  will  have 
to  take  care  of  him  ;  therefore  —  " 

"Is  it  of  Monsienr  Pons  that  you  are  speaking?" 
asked  the  dealer  in  old  iron-work,  who  was  smoking 
his  pipe ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  looked  round  hia  door- 
poet  to  join  in  the  conversation. 

"  Yes,  Papa  R^monencq,*"  replied  Madame  Cibot. 

"  Well,  then !  he  ia  richer  than  Monsieur  Monistrol 
himself,"  said  the  Auvergnat,  "  and  all  the  other  curi- 
osity men.  I  know  enongh  about  the  trade  to  tell  yon 
the  dear  man  has  got  treasures." 

"  Goodness !  I  thought  you  were  making  fhn  of  me 
the  other  day  when  I  showed  you  them  antiquities  while 
my  gentlemen  were  out,"  said  Madame  Cibot. 
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In  Fans,  where  the  pavements  have  ears  and  the 
doors  a  tongue  and  wiodow-shutters  eyes,  there  is 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  to  talk  in  a  porte-cochere. 
The  last  words  exchanged  there,  like  the  postscript  to 
a  letter,  often  contain  revelations  as  dangerous  for  thoae 
who  let  them  be  heard  as  for  those  who  hear  them.  A 
single  example  will  suffice  to  corroborate  the  case  which 
presently  appears  in  our  history. 
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One  of  the  chief  hair-dreseere  in  the  dajs  of  the  Em- 
pire— a  period  at  which  men  bestowed  mnch  care  upon 
their  heads  —  came  early  one  morning  ont  of  a  house 
where  he  bad  been  dressing  the  hair  of  a  pretty  woman. 
In  that  house  he  had  the  caatom  of  all  the  rich  ten- 
ants ;  amoDg  them  flourished  an  old  bachelor,  protected 
by  a  boitsekeeper  who  detested  "her  geotlemao's" 
heirs.  The  ci^evant  young  man  fell  seriously  iU,  and 
a  consultation  of  all  the  famous  doctors  (not  as  yet 
dubbed  "princes  of  science")  was  called  in.  These 
doctors,  leaving  the  house  accidentally  at  the  same 
Ume  as  the  hair-dresser,  and  stopping  to  bid  each  other 
goQd-by  at  the  front  door,  were  talking  truth  and  sci- 
ence with  the  freedom,  they  display  among  themselvM 
when  the  consultatjon  farce  is  over. 

"He  is  a  dead  man,"  said  Doctor  Haudry. 

"  He  has  n't  a  month  to  live,"  replied  Desplein,  "  irn- 
lesa,  indeed,  by  a  miracle." 

The  hair-dresser  heard  the  words.  Like  all  hur-dress- 
ers  he  bad  an  understanding  with  the  servants.  Iippelled 
by  iniquitons  cupidity,  he  ran  back  to  the  old  bachelor's 
appartement,  and  ofi'ered  the  housekeeper  a  large  pre- 
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mium  if  she  would  perau&de  the  sick  man  to  invest  the 
greater  part  of  hia  fortune  in  an  annuitv.  The  chief 
item  of  the  fortune  of  the  dying  man,  who  was  fifty-six 
years  old,  and  seemed  nearly  twice  that  age  bj  reason 
of  his  dissipations,  was  a  magnificent  house  in  the  rue 
Richelieu,  worth  at  this  time  about  two  huodred  and 
fifty  thousand  fVancs.  This  house,  greatly  coveted  by 
the  hair-dresser,  was,  through  the  persnaaioDS  of  the 
housekeeper,  made  over  to  bim  for  an  annuity  of  thirty 
thousand  tVancs.  All  this  took  place  in  1806.  The 
hair-dresser,  long  since  retired  fVom  business,  is  now  a 
man  of  seventy,  and  is  stilt  paying,  in  1846,  the  annuity 
granted  forty  years  ago.  As  the  ci-devant  young  man 
is  now  ninety-six,  quite  childish,  and  married  to  his 
housekeeper,  he  may  last  some  time  longer.  The  hair- 
dresser, having  paid  the  woman  thirty  thousand  francs 
bonus,  finds  that  this  piece  of  landed  property  has  cost 
him  over  a  million.  However,  the  house  to..day  is  worth 
ftt>m  eight  to  nine  hundred  thousand  francs. 

In  imitation  of  the  bair-dresaer,  B^monencq  had  over- 
beard  the  last  words  said  by  Brunner  to  Pons  on  the 
steps  of  his  door,  the  day  that  phcenix-lover  was  pre- 
sented to  Cccile.  He  therefore  longed  to  penetrate  into 
the  old  man's  museum,  mmoneucq,  who  lived  on  good 
terms  with  Madame  Cibot,  was  soon  admitted  into  the 
apt>artement  of  the  two  friends  while  they  were  out  of 
the  way.  Dazzled  by  such  treasures,  be  saw  a  coup  a 
montevy  —■■  which  means  in  dealer's  slang,  a  fortune  to 
steal,  —  and  he  turned  the  project  over  and  over  in  his 
mind  for  five  or  six  days. 

"I  wasn't  joking,"  he  said  to  Madame  Cibot  and 
the  doctor.     "  Let  us  talk  tJie  matter  over,  and  if  the 
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good  gentleman  woald  tike  an  annuity  of  fifty  thousand 
francs,  I  'U  go  a  hamper  of  wiue  if  j'ou  —  " 

'*  What  are  you  divaming  of  ? "  said  the  doctor  to 
RemoDencq.  '^  Fifty  thousand  franca  annuity  !  Why, 
if  the  good  man  is  as  ricli  as  that,  and  is  doctored  hy 
me  and  cared  for  by  Madame  Cilxit,  he  maj'  get  well ; 
liver-oom plaints  are  the  sign  of  a  good  constitution." 

"  Did  I  say  fifty?  Whj',  a  gentleman,  on  those  very 
steps  that  3'ou  are  standing  on,  proposed  to  pay  bim  a 
hnndred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  for  the  pictures  alone, 
damn  it ! " 

Hearing  this  assertion,  Madame  Gibot  looked  at  tiie 
doctor  with  a  strange  expression  ;  the  devil  lit  np  sinis- 
ter fires  in  her  orange-colored  eyes. 

"  Come,  come !  don't  listen  to  such  idle  tales,"  said 
the  doctor,  pleased  to  know  that  the  patient  could  pay 
for  his  visits. 

"Monsieur  le  docteur,"  said  R4monencq,  "if  my 
dear  Madame  Cibot  would  let  me  bring  an  expert  to 
examine  the  articles  now  that  the  poor  gentleman  is 
in  his  bed,  I  '11  pay  the  money  down  in  two  hours,  — 
even  if  it  comes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Arancs." 

"Well,  well,  my  good  friend!"  said  the  doctor. 
"Madame  Cibot,  be  sui-e  not  to  contradict  or  auno}' 
the  poor  man.  You  must  be  very  patient ;  for  eveiy- 
tiiingwill  irritate  and  fatigue  him,  even  your  attentions. 
You  must  make  up  your  mind  Uiat  nothing  will  please 
him." 

"  That  11  be  mighty  hard  on  me !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Come,  listen  to  me,"  resumed  the  doctor,  sternly. 
"The  life  of  Monsieur  Pons  is  in  tbe  hands  of  those 
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who  take  c&re  of  him ;  therefore  I  shall  come  and  see 
him  twice  a  day  probably ;  I  shall  begin  my  roiuids 
here." 

The  doctor  had  suddenly  passed  fVom  the  profound 
indiffereoce  he  fell  for  the  fate  of  his  sicli  poor  to  a 
tender  solicitude,  as  be  recognized  the  possibility  of  the 
wealth  90  insisted  upon  by  the  speculator. 

"He  shall  be  nursed  like  a  king!"  cried  Madame 
Cibot,  with  sham  enthusiasm. 

She  waited  till  the  doctor  had  turned  the  comer  of 
the  rue  Chariot  before  continuing  the  conversation  with 
R^monencq.  The  man  finished  his  pipe,  with  his  back 
against  the  casing  of  his  shop-door.  He  did  not  take 
the  position  accidentally  ;  he  wished  to  compel  Madame 
Cibot  to  come  to  him. 

The  shop,  once  used  as  a  cafe,  remained  just  as  it 
was  when  the  Anvcrgnat  first  hired  it.  The  words 
"  Caf^  de  Normandic"  were  still  to  be  read  on  the 
long  sign  which  is  placed  above  the  window-panes  in 
all  modern  shops.  The  Auveignat  had  had  the  words 
"Remonencq,  dealer  in  old  iron-work;  buys  second- 
hand merchandise,"  painted  (probably  foi*  nothing)  with 
a  brush  and  some  black  paint,  in  the  space  which  was 
left  under  the  name  "Cafe  de  Normandie."  Of  course, 
the  mirrors,  tables,  chairs,  sideboards,  and  all  the  furni- 
ture of  the  cafu  had  been  removed.  lUmoneDcq  had 
hired,  for  six  hundred  fVancs,  the  dismantled  shop,  the 
back-shop,  the  kitehen  and  one  bedroom  above  the 
ground-floor,  where  in  former  days  only  the  waiter  had 
slept,  for  the  bedrooms  belonging  to  the  Caf^  de 
Normandie  were  sitoated  elsewhere.  Of  the  primitive 
luxury  once  displayed  by  that  establiahment  nothing 
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remsined  but  a  plain  light-green  paper  on  the  walls  of 
the  sbop,  and  the  strong  iron  bare  and  bolts  of  the 
shop-window. 

mmonencq  bad  come  there  after  the  Bevolation  of 
Jnly  in  1831,  and  had  begun  by  displaying  cracked 
bells,  old  pans,  iron-work  of  all  kinds,  old  scales,  and 
weights  now  legally  discarded  by  the  faw  relating  to  the 
new  weights  and  measures,  —  which  by  the  bye  the 
Government  alone  does  not  obey,  for  it  bUU  leaves 
among  its  copper  ooins  the  old  one  and  two  sous-pieces 
of  the  reign  of  Lonis  XVI.  The  Auvei^at,  who  was 
cleverer  than  any  five  of  his  compatriots  put  together, 
purchased  sets  of  second-hand  kitchen  ateosils,  old 
(himesi  old  brasses,  chipped  porcelains.  Gradoally, 
by  dint  of  emptying  and  replenishing  his  stores,  the 
shop  had  grown  to  look  li^e  the  scene  of  a  farce  by 
Nieolet.  The  character  of  the  merchandise  improved ; 
the  dealer  played  the  daring  but  sure  game  of  doubling 
his  venture  at  each  remove ;  ^game  whose  effect  is  plain 
to  the  eyes  of  all  loungers  sufficiently  philosoptiical  to 
study  the  progressive  gfowth  in  value  of  the, articles 
exhibited  by  these  intelligent  dealers.  To  ironmongery, 
earthenware,  and  tiaiftre,  succeed  brasses,  frames,  and 
wood-car^ngs.  After  tkese  come  porceldins.  Soon  the 
shop,  passing  through  an  era  of  wretched  pictures  and 
rubbish,  becomes  a  musenm.  At  last  the  day  dawns 
when  the  window-panes  are  cleaned,  the  interior  is 
fitted  up  ;  the  Auvergnst  abandons  liis  velveteen  waist- 
co«tB  and  takes  to  wearing  coats ;  he  is  seen  to  be  a 
dragon  mounting  guard  over  real  treasures ;  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  masterpieces  of  all  kinds ;  he  has  grown  tn 
be  a  keen  connoissenr ;  he  has  increased  his  capital  ten 
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fold,  and  can  do  longer  be  taken  in  byotiiers  of  his  ilk, 
for  he  knows  all  the  tricks  of  liis  trade.  The  monster 
is  there,  like  an  old  woman  surrounded  by  young  girls 
whom  she  oflbrs  for  sale.  Beauty  and  miracles  of  art 
are  nothing  to  this  man,  who  is  both  coarse  and  cultl- 
vat«d,  who  calculates  his  proAts,  and  sneers  at  all  igno- 
rance of  art.  Before  long  tie  takes  to  corned}' ;  affects 
to  love  his  pictures  and  his  marquetry ;  feigns  poverty, 
or  invents  a  tale  of  cost-prices  and  offers  to  show  the 
bills  of  sale.  He  becomes  a  I*roteua ;  witiiin  the  space 
of  an  hour  he  is  Jocrisse,  Janot,  Merry- Andrew, 
Mondor,  Harpagon,  or  Nicodemus,  as  it  suits  him. 

After  the  second  year,  rare  clocks,  armor,  and  old 
pictures  began  to  appear  in  R^monencq's  shop,  which  was 
kepi  during  his  many  absences  by' his  sist«r — a  large 
and  very  ugly  woqian  — who  had-  come  froth  Auvergne 
on  foot  at  his  request.  This  female  B^-monencq  —  a 
species  of  idiot  with  a  vague  eye,  dressed  like  a  Japanese 
idol—  never  abated  one' penny  of  tlie  pHce  her  brother 
instructed  her  to  ask. '  She  also  took  chaise  of  the 
houseket |)ing,  and  solved  the  apparently  insoluble  prob- 
lem of  sustaining  life  on  stari'ation  commons.  The  pair 
lived  on  bread  and  herrings,  trimmings  from  the  mar- 
kets, scmps  of  vegetables  picked  out  of  the  waste  staff 
left  by  the  hucksters  in  the  corners  of  their  premises. 
They  allowed  themselves  twelve  sous  a  day  for  their 
food,  bread  included,  and  the  woman  ^wed  or  spun  to 
earn  them. 

This  development  of  business  in  the  case  of  B^mo- 
nencq,  who  originally  came  to  Paris  as  a  messenger,  and 
did  errands  from  1825  to  1831  for  the  curiosity-shops 
on  the  boulevard  Beaumarchais  and  the  coppersmiths  of 
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the  rue  de  Lappe,  is  the  nonnal  history  of  most  of  the 
bric^-brac  dealers  of  Paris.  The  four  races  chiefij 
employed  io  this  trade — Jews,  Normans,  Auvergnats, 
and  Sftvoyarda  —  bave  each  the  same  inatincto,  and 
make  their  fortune  by  the  same  means.  Their  code 
binds  them  to  spend  nothing,  make  small  profits,  and 
accnmulate  their  profits  and  the  interest  of  their  profits ; 
the  code  has  now  become  a  charter. 

At  this  particular  time  R^monencq,  in  conjimction 
with  ids  old  employer  Monistrol,  scoured  the  Banlieue 
of  Paris  —  which,  as  we  know,  covers  a  radius  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  —  in  all  directions  for  curi- 
osities  in  their  own  line.  After  fourteen  years  of  such 
tra£Bo  he  had  amassed  six^  thousand  francs  and  a  shop 
Aill  of  treasures.  He  gained  little  in  the  shop  ttself, 
and  only  stayed  in  the  rue  de  Normaodie  because  the 
rent  was  low ;  but  he  sold  bis  gatherings  to  the  larger 
defers,  and  was  satisfied  with  a  moderate  profit  He 
transacted  all  his  business  in  the  Auvergne  patois,  called 
eharabia.  The  man  nourished  a  dream ;  he  longed  for 
a  shop  on  the  boulevards ;  he  wished  to  be  among  the 
rich  dealers  in  antiquities,  and  to  come  directiy  in  con* 
tact  with  amateurs.  He  was  cut  out  for  a  trader,  and 
a  formidable  one.  Hia  face  had  a  coating  of  the  dust 
of  iroD-filings  (for  he  did  his  work  himselO,  which  was 
glued  to  the  skin  by  perspiration,  and  added  to  the  in- 
scrutability of  his  countenance,  already  endowed  through 
the  habit  of  physical  endurance  with  the  stoic  impassa- 
bility  of  the  old  soldiers  of  1799.  In  person,  R^monencq 
was  short  and  thin  ;  and  his  httie  eyes,  set  in  his  head  like 
those  of  a  pig,  revealed  in  each  cold  blue  iris  the  con- 
centrated greed  and  the  crafty  cunning  of  the  Jews. 
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without  their  spparent  humility,  —  whidi  merely  ooren 
tiie  profound  contempt  they  feel  for  Christiane. 

The  relations  between  R^monencq  and  the  Cibots 
were  those  of  benefactor  and  beneficiaries.  Madame 
Cibot,  persuaded  that  the  Auvergnats  were  very  poor, 
let  them  buy  the  cold  pieces  of  Cibot's  and  Schmuoke's  . 
dinner  for  a  mere  Dothlng.  The  RiimoDencqs  paid  two 
centimes  and  a  half  for  a  pound  of  dry  crusU  with  a 
little  crumb  to  tiiem ;  the  same  for  a  pan  of  potatoes, 
and  ao  forth.  The  crafty  R^monencq  was  supposed  to 
do  DO  business  on  his  own  aocotrat.  He  claimed  to 
represeut  Monistrol,  and  declared  he  was  a  prey  to  the 
rich  dealers ;  consequently  the  Cibots  unoerely  pitied 
the  BemoDCDcqs.  For  eleven  years  the  male  Auvet^at 
had  worn,  and  never  worn  out,  the  velveteen  jacket,  the 
velveteen  trousers,  and  the  velveteen  waistcoat  of  his 
kind ;  but  these  garments,  eacred  to  Auvergnats,  were 
riddled  with  patches  put  in  gratis  by  Cibot.  All  Jews, 
as  we  see,  are  not  Israelites. 

"Weren't  you  making  fUn  of  me,  R^monencq?" 
said  Madame  Cibot.  "Could  Monsieur  Pone  have 
such  wealth  and  live  the  life  be  does?  He  hasn't 
never  a  hundred  francs  in  Uie  house." 

"People  with  hobbies  are  always  like  that,"  answered 
R^monencq,  sententiously. 

"  You  don't  believe,  not  really,  titat  my  monsieur  has 
got  seven  hundred  thousand  francs?  " 

"  Yes,  he  has,  in  the  pictures  alone.  He's  got  one 
I  'd  pay  him  fifty  thousand  francs  for,  if  it  starved  me  to 
do  it  You  know  those  little  braes  frames,  with  the 
portraits  on  red  velvet  inside  of  them?  Well,  they  are 
enamela  by  Petitot,  and  X  kaov  a  moosieor  in  th« 
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goremment  —  he  was  once  a  dnig^t  —  who  paya  a 
thonsADd  francs  apiece  for  such  miniatures." 

"  There 's  tiiirty  of  'em  in  the  two  frames  1 "  said  bis 
listener,  her  ejes  dilating. 

"  Well,  then,  jou  can  judge  for  yourself  what  treas- 
ures he 's  got." 

Madame  Cibot's  head  awam,  and  she  turned  sud' 
denly  on  her  heel.  At  that  molnent  she  conceived  the'* 
idea  of  wormii^  herself  into  the  old  man's  vill,  in  imi- 
tation of  those  serrant-miBtresses  whose  annuities  ex- 
cited the  envy  and  the  cupidity  of  the  whole  Marais. 
Her  imagination  darted  into  the  country  about  Paris ; 
she  saw  herself  in  all  her  glory  as  the  mistress  of  a 
country-house,  where  she  should  be  waited  on  like  a 
queen,  and  end  her  days  talcing  care  of  her  poultry-yard 
and  her  garden;  Cibot  too,  poor  man,  who  deserved 
happiness,  like  all  neglected  and  misinterpreted  angels. 

Bi^monencq  saw  a  certainty  of  success  in  Madame 
Cibot's  abrupt  movement.  As  a  chineur  (such  is  Uie 
slang  name  for  collectors  of  second-hand  treasures, 
from  the  verb  cMiter,  to  go  in  quest  of  old  things,  and 
drive  barg^ns  with  their  ignorant  possessors),  —  as  a 
chineur  the  first  difficulty  is  to  get  into  houses.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  all  the  wiles  k  la  Scapin,  the  tricks 
k  la  Sganarelle,  the  seductions  k  la  Dorine,  whith 
these  curiosity- hunters  invent  to  worm  themselves  into 
the  middle-class  houses  they  desire  to  explore.  It  is 
a  comedy  worthy  of  any  theatre,  and  is  always  based, 
as  in  this  case,  on  the  rapacity  of  servants.  For  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  or  a  few  wares,  servante,  and  above  all, 
those  in  the  countiy  or  the  provincial  towns,  will  help 
the  cAittmtr  to  bargains  which  often  bring  bim  in  a 
10 
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thousand  or  tiro  thousand  francs.  There  ia  a  certain  ser- 
vice of  old  Sevres,  jAte  t«ndre,  whose  capture,  if  related, 
would  show  as  much  diplomatic  craft  as  the  Congress  of 
Munster,  and  all  the  cleverness  displaced  at  Nimeguen, 
Utrecht,  Ryswick,  or  Vienna, — which  indeed  is  often 
surpassed  by  the  chineurs,  whose  comedy  is  far  more 
frank  and  uuabashed  than  that  of  the  diplomatists. 
These  men  have  ways  of  action  which  dive  as  deeply 
into  the  depths  of  personal  interest  as  those  so  labori- 
ously sought  after  by  ambassadors  to  break  up  the 
best  cemented  alliances. 

"I've  finely  stirred  up  that  woman  Cibot,"  said  the 
brother  to  the  sister,  as  he  returned  to  his  seat  on  a 
broken  straw-chair ;  "  and  I  'm  going  to  consult  the  only 
man  who  is  up  to  such  things,  that  Jew  of  ours,  —  a 
regular  Jew,  who  won't  touch  a  thing  under  fifteen  per 
cent." 

R^monencq  bad  read  Madame  Cibot's  heart  In 
women  of  her  stamp  to  will  is  to  act;  they  stick  at 
nothing  to  attain  success ;  they  go  direct  fVora  tiie 
strictest  integrity  to  the  deepest  villany.  Honesty, 
like  all  other  human  sentiments,  must  be  divided  into 
two  honesties,  a  positive  and  a  negative  honesty. 
The  Oibots'  honesty  was  negative ;  such  people  are 
upright  so  long  as  they  meet  with  no  opportunity  to 
enrich  themselves.  Positive  honesty  is  always  up  to 
its  knees  in  temptation  and  never  yields  to  it;  take 
for  instance  that  of  a  waiter  who  receives  the  payments 
at  a  caf^.  A  crowd  of  evil  intentions  rushed  into 
Madame  Cibot's  heart  and  miud  when  tlie  fiood-gates 
of  self-interest  were  set  open  by  the  devilish  sugges- 
tions of  her  neighbor.     She  went  up  —  flew  up,  to 
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Bpeak  accnrately  —  fVom  tlie  lodge  to  the  appartement 
of  ber  two  gentlemen,  and  presented  herself,  with  a 
face  of  aasnmed  tenderness,  at  the  door  of  the  room 
where  Pons  and  Schmucke  were  lamenting.  As  he 
saw  her  enter,  Schmucke  made  a  sign  that  she  should 
say  nothing  before  the  patient  about  the  doctor's  real 
opinion;  for  t^is  friend,  this  devoted  German,  had 
read  the  truth  in  the  doctor's  eyes ;  Madame  Cibot 
answered  by  a  shake  of  bet  head,  expressive  of  the 
deepest  grief. 

"  Well,  my  dear  gentleman,  how  do  yon  feel  ?  "  she 
said,  Btaudiug  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  with  her  arms 
a-kimbo,  and  her  eyes  lovingly  fixed  upon  the  sick 
man :  but  what  eyes !  what  spangles  of  gold  flashed 
up  in  tbem !  as  terrible  to  an  observer  as  the  glance 
of  a  t^er. 

"  Very  iU,"  answered  poor  Pons ;  "  I  have  not  the 
least  appetite.  Ab !  what  a  thing  the  world  is !  "  he 
cried,  pressing  the  hand  of  Scbmucke  which  held  his 
own,  as  the  good  (Hend  sat  beside  his  pillow  and  talked 
with  him,  no  doabt,  about  the  causes  of  bis  illness. 
"  How  much  better  for  me,  my  good  Schmucke,  if  I 
had  followed  your  advice !  if  I  had  dined  here  everyday 
siuce  oar  union !  if  I  bad  renounced  this  world,  which 
baa  rolled  over  me  like  a  tumbrel  over  au  egg,  —  and 
.by!" 

"Come,  come,  my  good  monsieur;  don't  be  so 
gloomy,"  said  Madame  Cibot;  "the  doctor  has  told 
me  the  troth  —  " 

Schmucke  twitche<1  her  dress. 

"  And  you  '11  get  over  it  with  care,'ft  deal  o'  care ;  so 
now,  be  easy.    Have  n't  you  got  a  good  friend,  —  not  to 
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speak  o'  me,  —  a  woman  as  'II  nnrse  you  like  a  mothei 
nnrBea  her  Srst  baby?  I  pulled  Cibot  tbroagh  an  ill- 
ness when  Monsieur  Poulain  said  he  could  n't  get  well 
nohow  and  put  the  wei^ts,  as  they  say,  on  his  eyes, 
and  gave  him  up  for  dead.  Now  yon  ain't  nigh  ao  bad^ 
as  that,  thank  God  1  not  tfaat  you  ain't  pretty  bad ;  but 
you  trust  me.  I'll  pull  you  through  ;  you  be  easy,  and 
don't  fidget  that  way,"  she  added,  drawing  the  bed- 
elothes  over  the  patient's  bands.  •"  Don't  you  never 
worry;  Monsieur  Schmucke  there,  and  1,  we'll  sit  up 
nights  with  you.  You  '11  be  nursed  better  nor  a  prince ; 
and  besides,  ain't  you  rich  enough  to  have  all  you 
want  ?  I  've  talked  to  Cibot,  —  poor  dear  man,  what  'II 
he  do  without  me !  but  I  've  made  him  listen  to  reason, 
for  don't  you  see,  we  both  love  you,  —  and  he  'b  given 
his  consent  that  I  should  stay  up  here  nights.  Hey  I 
that  'a  a  mighty  sacrifice  for  a  man  like  him  ;  I  tell  you 
he  loves  me  as  much  as  he  did  the  first  day !  I  don't 
know  what  ails  him  ;  it 's  living  in  that  bit  of  a  lodge, 
where  he's  always  tied  to  my  apron-strings.  Here, 
don't  uncover  yourself  like  tliat,"  she  cried,  darting  to 
the  head  of  the  bed,  and  pulling  the  bedclothes  over 
Pone's  chest;  "if  yon  don't  behave  pretty,  and  do  all 
the  doctor  orders  you  —  for  that  man  's  the  image  of  the 
good  God  on  earth  —  I  won't  take  care  of  you.  Too 
must  obey  me,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  Matame  Zipod,  he  vill  opey  yon,"  answered 
Schmucke ;  "  zo  vill  he,  for  his  goot  fVcnt  Schmucke, 
dry  to  lif     I  gan  bromise  dat." 

"  And  you  must  n't  get  impatient,"  went  on  Madame 
Cibot;  "for  jour  disease  will  make  you  enough  so 
without  3'our  natural  want  o'  patience  getting  no  worse. 
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Ood  sends  ns  trouble,  my  dear,  good  monsletir,  to 
paDiBh  OB  for  our  faults.  Have  n't  you  got  no  little 
fitalts  to  reproach  yourself  with  ? "  The  sick  man  shook 
bis  head.  "  Oh,  don't  tell  flbs.  Didn't  you  love  no 
one  when  yoo  were  young?  Were  n't  you  never  up  to 
no  mischief  ?  Come,  now,  hain't  you  somewhere  got  a 
love-diild  tiiat  has  n't  got  bread,  nor  Are,  nor  home  ? 
1  know  men!  —  monsters!  —  they  love  one  da)',  and 
then,  click !  they  don't  think  o'  nothing,  not  bo  much  as 
papng  for  a  montli's  narsing.     Poor  women ! " 

"  No  one  ever  loved  mo  bat  Sebmncke  and  my  poor 
mother,"  said  Pons,  sadly. 

'*  Nonsense,  yon're  not  a  saint.  Were  n't  you  never 
yoni^?  Yoa  must  have  been  a  good-looking  fellow 
once.  At  twenty,  good  as  you  are,  I  'd  liave  loved 
yon ! " 

"  I  was  always  as  ogly  as  a  toad,"  stud  Pona, 
despondently. 

"  That 's  all  modesty ;  you  may  say  that  for  yourself, 
you  are  modest." 

"No,  no,  Madame  Cibot;  J  tell  you  I  was  always 
ogly ;  no  one  ever  loved  me." 

"  I  like  that  1  you,  indeed ! "  she  persisted.  "  Tiy  to 
make  me  believe  yon  're  as  innocent  as  a  babe  nnbom  1 
yon  a  mnsician,  a  theatre-man  1  Why,  if  a  woman  told 
me  80, 1  should  n't  believe  her." 

'*  Matame  Zibod  I  yon  moost  not  irridade  him,"  cried 
Schmncke,  as  be  saw  Pons  writhing  like  a  worm  in  his 
bed. 

"  Now,  yon  bold  your  tongue  I  You're  both  of  you 
two  old  rakes.  Suppose  you  ain't  handsome,  what  o' 
that?   There  unt  no  ngly  cover  that  has  n't  its  pot,  as 
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the  proverb  says.  Cibot  made  the  haDdsomest  oyster- 
womaD  io  all  Paris  love  him,  and  you  are  a  deal  better- 
looking  nor  be.  You  're  none  too  good.  Pooh  !  you  Ve 
played  your  little  gamee.  And  God's  a-pUDishiog  you, 
like  he  did  Abraham,  for  deserting  your  children." 

Here  the  aick  man  found  etreugth  to  moke  another 
gesture  of  denial. 

"  Don't  jou  mind !  it  won't  prevent  your  living  to  be 
as  old  as  Mathuealem." 

"  Let  roe  alone ! "  cried  Pons.  "  I  never  knew  what 
It  was  to  be  loved.  I  have  got  no  children ;  I  'm  alone 
upon  earth." 

"You  don't  really  mean  it? "said  the  woman  eagerly. 
"  You  're  so  good !  and  women,  don't  you  know,  love 
goodness;  that's  what  wins 'em:  and  sol  thought  in 
your  best  days  you  must  have  —  " 

"Take  her  away!"  whispered  Pons  to  Schmucke; 
"  she  worries  me." 

''  Hain't  Monsieur  Schmucke  got  no  children  neither? 
Hey,  you  are  all  like  that,  you  old  bachelors !  " 

"  I ! "  exclaimed  iSchmucke,  springing  to  his  feet. 

"  Come,  come,  you'll  say  presently  you  haven't  got 
no  heirs  neither !  Did  yc  spring  like  mushrooms,  now, 
out  o'  the  ground  ?  " 

^'Zilenze!"  cried  Schmucke;  and  with  that  the 
good  German  heroically  seized  Madame  Cibot  round 
the  waist,  and  dragged  her  from  the  room  in  spit«  of 
her  cries. 
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"  At  joar  age  to  ill  nae  a  woman !  "  cried  Madame 
Cibot,  straggling  in  Scbmucke's  arms. 

"  Toan'd  agream !  " 

**  Yon,  the  beat  of  the  two !  Ha !  I  did  wrong  to 
talk  o'  love  to  old  fellows;  I  put  it  into  your  head, 
Kionster  that  jou  are ! "  shrieked  Madame  Cibot,  seeing 
that  Sdunucke's  eyes  sparkled  with  anger.  "Help! 
help!  I'm  seized! " 

"Too  are  ein  vool!"  answered  Schmucke.  "Dell 
me,  vat  has  de  togdor  zaid  ?  " 

"Wliy  do  you  insult  me?"  cried  Madame  Cibot, 
sobbing,  as  soon  as  she  was  released.  "  I,  who  would 
go  through  Are  and  water  for  you  I  Ab !  they  say  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  find  out  what  men  are,  —  how  true 
that  is !  My  poor  old  Cilxit  would  never  use  me  so,  not 
he  !  I,  who  behaved  like  a  mother  to  yon,  for  I  hain't 
got  no  children,  and  as  I  was  saying  to  Cibot,  — yes,  no 
later  nor  yesterday,  —  '  My  friend,'  said  I,  '  God  knew 
what  he  was  a-doing  of  when  he  would  n't  let  us  have 
no  children,  for  I  've  got  two  babes  upstaii's.'  There ! 
by  the  soul  of  my  mother  I  tbat's  just  what  I  did  say 
to  him." 

"Vat  has  de  h^or  zaid?"  demanded  Scbmucke 
fbriously,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  be  stamped 
bis  foot 
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"Well,  he  said,"  answered  Madame  Cibot,  drawing 
Schmacke  into  the  dining-room,  "he  s^d  our  dearly 
beloved  darliog  was  going  to  die  if  he  did  n't  have  no 
proper  care.  But  here  I  am,  spite  o'  your  ill  usage ; 
for  you  did  ill  use  me,  —  you,  whom  I  took  to  be  so 
quiet.  Is  that  the  kiud  o'  man  you  arc?  To  go  and 
ineult  a  woman  at  your  age,  you  old  stnundrel  I " 

"  Sgountrel !  II  —  toan'd  you  know  I  gan  no  one 
lof  .only  Bona?" 

"Well,  that's  all  right;  you'll  let  me  aloue,  won't 
you?"  she  answered,  smiling  at  him.  "  You 'd  better ; 
for  Cibot  would  break  any  man's  bones  who  insulted  hia 
honor." 

"Dake  gootgareof  hcems,  my  littel  Matame  Zipod," 
returned  Schmucke,  trying  to  take  Madame  Cibot's  hand. 

"  There  I  you  're  at  it  again !  " 

"  Leesten  to  me ;  all  I  haf  eee  yoars  eef  zo  be  as  ve 
gan  zafe  heem." 

"Well!  I '11  go  to  the  apothecary's  and  get  what's 
wanted ;  for  you  see,  monsieur,  this  illness  is  going  to 
cost  a  deal;  and  how  will  you  manage  that?" 

"  I  vill  vork.  I  eenzeeat  dat  Bona  moost  be  gared 
for  laike  a  briuz." 

"He  shall  be,  my  good  Monsieur  Schmucke,  and 
dou't  you  fret  about  nothing.  Cibot  and  I,  we  've  got 
two  thonsand  francs  laid  by,  —  they  are  yours ;  it's  a 
long  time,  I  can  tell  you,  since  I  've  spent  a  penny  of 
my  own  for  you  two." 

"  Goot  greechur ! "  said  Schmncke,  wiping  his  eyes. 
"  Tat  a  heart  zc  has ! " 

"Dry  those  tears  that  honor  me;  tiiey  are  my  re- 
ward!" cried  the  Cibot   melodramatically.     "There 
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ain't  a.  more  disinterested  creature  nor  me.  Bat  don't 
you  go  in  to  Monsieur  Pons  nitb  jour  eyes  streaming ; 
for  if  you  do,  be  '11  think  lie  'a  worse  nor  what  lie  is." 

SdnDUoke,  touched  by  this  show  of  feeling,  got  bold 
at  last  of  Madame  Cibot's  hand,  aad  wrung  it. 

"  Forgiye  me ! "  said  the  quondam  oyster-woman, 
throwing  Scbmucke  a  tender  glance. 

'^  Bona,"  said  the  good  soul,  going  bade  to  his  friend, 
"  Hatame  Zipod  ees  ein  anchel,  —  a  jaddering  anclicl, 
■pud  ein  anchel,  all  de  zame." 

"Do  you  think  so?  I  have  grown  suspicions  of 
everyone  this  last  month,"  said  the  sick  man,  shaking 
his  head.  "After  such  troubles  as  mine  I  can't  believe 
in  any  one.  but  God,  — and  you  1 " 

"  Ged  pedder,  and  ve  vill  lif  togedder  taike  keengs," 
cried  Scbmucke. 

"Cibot,"  screamed  his  wife,  out  of  breath,  rushing 
into  the  porter's  lodge.  "  Ah  !  ray  Mend,  our  fortune 
is  made  I  My  two  gentlemen  have  n't  got  no  beii-s,  and 
no  natural  children,  and  do  nothing.  I  'm  goiag  to 
Madame  Fontaine  to  get  her  to  tell  our  fortune  on  the 
cards,  and  say  how  much  annuity  we  are  to  get." 
i.-*H^ife,"  said  the  little  man,  "it's  ill  waiting  for 
dead  men's  shoes." 

'*My  gracious!  are  you  going  to  plague  me  now?" 
she  said,  giving  him  a  friendly  tap.  "  I  know  what  I 
know.  Monsieur  Poulain  says  Monsieur  Pons  is  going 
to  die  1  We  sbaU  be  rich !  I  shall  be  put  in  the  will, 
1 11  take  good  care  o'  that !  You  stitch  away  here,  — 
you  won't  be  long  at  your  trade  now.  We  shall  re- 
^Ie  Into   the    couDt.ry,  somewhere   out   there    round 
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Batignolles;  heyl  a  handsome  house,  and  a  fine 
garden  I  you  'U  like  to  take  tare  of  that,  and  I  'II  have 
a  servant ! " 

"  Well,  neighbor,  how  are  you  getting  on  upstaire?" 
asked  B^monencq.  "  Have  you  found  out  what  that 
<x>llectioD  is  worth  ? " 

"  No,  no,  not  yet.  Can't  get  on  as  fast  as  all  that, 
my  good  man.  I  began  by  finding  out  something  much 
more  important" 

"More  important!"  cried  IWmonencq ;  "why, 
what's  more  important?" 

"  Come,  come,  my  lad,  you  let  me  sail  the  ship," 
said  Madame  Cibot,  domineeringly. 

"  Well,  but  a  fair  i^i-centage  on  a  hundred  thousand 
franca  will  make  you  live  tike  a  bouigeoise  for  tlie  rest 
of  your  days." 

"  Don't  you  worry.  Papa  R^monencq.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  know  what  those  things  the  old  fellow  has 
picked  up  are  worth,  I  '11  see  about  it." 

And  Madame  Cibot,  after  going  to  the  apothecary's 
to  get  the  doctor's  prescription  made  up,  decided  to  put 
off  her  consultation  with  Madame  Fontaine  till  the 
morrow,  fancying  that  she  should  find  the  faculties  of 
that  oracle  more  crisp  and  fresh  in  the  early  morning 
before  the  clients  aiTived,  —  for  there  was  often  a  crowd 
at  Madame  Fontaine's. 

After  being,  for  forty  years,  the  rival  of  the  celebrated 
Mademoiselle  Lenormand,  whom  she  survived,  Madame 
Fontaine  was  at  the  present  time  the  oracle  of  the  Ma- 
raia.  *^ew  persons  have  any  idea  of  what  such  fortune- 
tellers are  among  the  lower  classes  In  Paris,  or  of  the 
enormous  infinence  they  exercise  over  the  decisions  of 
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UDeducated  peisona.  Cooks,  porters,  kept  mistreBses, 
workpeople — all  those  wlioee  lives  are  based  on  bopcs — 
consult  the  privileged  beings  who  posaeas  the  strange  and 
inexplicable  power  of  looking  into  futurity.  The  belief 
in  occult  science  is  far  more  widely  spread  than  men  of 
science,  Isw^'ers,  notaries,  doctors,  magistrates)  or  phi- 
losophers, imagine.  The  masses  have  indestructible 
instincU.  Among  those  instincts,  the  one  so  foolishly 
called  guperalition  is  as  much  in  their  blood  as  it  is  in 
the  brains  of  superior  persons.  More  than  one  French 
statesman  consults  these  fortune-tellers.  Jndicial  as- 
trolt^y  (a  grotesque  conjunction  of  terms)  is  to  tlie 
incredulous  nothing  more  than  speculation  or  traffic  on 
an  innate  sentiment,  i>erhaps  the  strongest  of  all  in  our 
nature,  —  curiosity.  Such  sceptics  positively  deny  the 
relation  that  divination  establishes  between  human  des- 
tiny and  the  shaping  of  it  which  is  obtained  through  the 
seven  or  eight  principal  methods  that  Judicial  astrology' 
employs.  But  it  is  with  occult  science  as  it  has  been 
with  so  many  natural  phenomena  ignored  by  freethinkers 
and  materialistjc  philosophers,  —  that  is  to  say,  all 
those  who  bold  exclusively  to  visible  facts,  solid  results, 
the  jietdings  of  tlic  retort,  or  the  scales  of  modem 
phyidcs  and  chemistry.  Occult  science  lias  neverthe- 
less existed  and  continued  to  advance,  though  without 
making  much  prr^ess,  because  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies tlie  finer  minds  have  abandoned  the  study  of  it. 

According  to  the  matter-of-fact  view  of  divination, 
to  beUeve  Uiat  the  past  events  of  a  man's  life  and  the 
secrets  known  only  to  himself  can  instantly  be  revealed 
on  the  cards  which  he  shuffles  and  cuts,  and  which  the 
reader  of  his  horoscope  divides,  by  some  mysterious  rule, 
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into  various  little  heaps,  is  an  absurdity.  Tet  steam 
was  condemned  as  an  absurdity  ;  so  is  aerial  na^igatioD  ; 
so  waa  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  printing-press, 
spectacles,  the  ari;  of  engraving,  and  even  the  last  great 
invention  of  the  present  day,  the  daguerreotype.  If  any 
one  had  gone  to  Na|>oleon  and  told  him  that  a  building 
or  a  man  pi-oject«,  at  all  moments  and  perpetually,  an 
image  upon  the  atmosphere,  and  that  all  existing  ob- 
jects have,  within  that  atmosphere,  a  [wrceptible  and 
obtainable  spectre  or  shape,  be  would  have  promptly 
sent  his  informant  to  Cbnrenton,  just  as  Richelieu  sent 
Salomon  do  Canx  to  BicCtre,  when  that  Norman  martyr 
offered  him  thcvast  conquest  of  steam  navigation.  Nev- 
ertheless, that  is  what  the  discovery  of  Dagucrre  has 
proved  to  the  world.  Well,  then,  if  God  has,  to  certain 
clear-seeing  eyes,  imprinted  the  destiny  of  every  man 
upon  his  physiognomy  (meaning  by  that  word  the  expres- 
sion of  his  whole  Ixxiy),  why  should  not  the  hand  be  an 
epitome  of  that  phjsii^nomy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  itself 
the  whole  of  human  action,  and  the  sole  means  of  its 
manifestation  ?  Hence  chiromancy.  Society  copies  God. 
To  predict  the  coming  events  of  a  man's  life  by  the  as- 
pect of  his  hand,  is  a  feat  not  at  all  more  extraordinary  in 
one  who  possesses  the  fiiculties  of  a  Seer  than  it  is  for  any 
of  us  to  tell  a  soldier  that  he  will  fight,  a  lawyer  that  he 
will  speak,  a  shoemaker  that  he  will  make  shoes,  a  hus- 
bandman that  he  will  manure  the  earth  and  till  it.  Let 
us  take  a  striking  instance.  Genius  is  so  visible  in 
man,  that  the  most  ignorant  of  his  fellows  walking  the 
streets  of  Paris  recognizes  a  great  artist  as  he  passes 
along.  lie  is  like  a  spiritual  sun  whose  rays  light  up 
all  on  whom  they  fall.     Observe  also  that  the  deScien* 
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dies  of  an  imbecile  are  revealed  immediately  b;  an  ia- 
version  of  the  impression  produced  by  genius.  Com- 
monplace men,  on  tfaeotherhand,  pass  almost  unnoticed. 
Most  observers  of  social  and  Parisian  human  nature  can 
tell  at  a  glance  the  profession  of  men  who  pass  them 
in  the  street.  In  these  days  the  mysteries  of  the 
witches'  Sabbath,  so  fully  pictured  by  the  great  masters 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  mysteries  no  longer ;  the 
Egyptian  sorcerers,  male  and  female,  progenitors  of 
that  strange  race,  the  Gypsies  of  Bohemia,  coming.origi- 
nally  from  India,  simply  made  their  votaries  eat  bas- 
chisch.  The  phenomena  produced  by  that  drug  amply 
explain  the  broomsticks  of  the  witches ;  tlieir  flights  up 
the  chimneys;  the  real  visiong,  so  to  speak,  of  old 
women  changed  to  young  ones ;  the  frenzied  dances,  and 
the  entrancing  music  which  GUed  the  phantasmagoric 
dreams  of  those  pretended  worshippers  of  the  Devil. 

In  these  days  so  many  authentic  and  established  focts 
have  come  to  light  by  means  of  the  occult  sciences,  that 
before  long  those  sciences  will  be  taught  ju3t  as  we  now 
teach  chemistry  and  astronomy .  It  is  surprisiog  that  at 
tbia  moment  in  Paris  where  they  are  creating  professor- 
ships of  the  Slav  and  Mahtchoo  and  other  futile  litera- 
tures of  the  North,  they  have  not  revived,  under  the  name 
of  AnthropologA',  the  teaching  of  occult  philosophy,  — 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  ancient  University.  In  this  re- 
spect, Germany,  a  nation  ao  great  and  yet  so  childlike,  has 
ontrun  France,  for  there  they  have  revived  this  science, 
—  a  science  far  more  useful  than  the  various  Philosophies 
which  are,  in  point  of  fact,  all  the  same  thing. 

Tliat  certain  created  beings  should  have  the  power  of 
Toreseeing  events  in  the  germ  of  causes,  just  as  a  great 
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inventor  sees  an  ait  or  a  science  in  some  natural  phe- 
nomenon unobserved  by  tbe  ordinary  mind,  is  by  no 
meane  one  of  those  abnormal  exceptions  to  the  order  of 
things  that  excite  a  clamor ;  it  is  simply  the  working 
of  an  obscure  natural  faculty,  which  is,  in  a  me&sore,  tbe 
somnambulism  of  tbe  spirit.  This  proposition,  on  which 
every  method  of  deciphering  the  fbture  rests,  may  or 
may  not  be  called  absurd,  —  the  fact  remains.  Observe 
also  that  for  the  Seer  to  predict  tbe  general  events  of 
the  Oiture  is  no  greater  exhibition  of  power  than  to  re- 
veal the  seci-ets  of  the  past.  In  the  creed  of  the  incred- 
ulous tbe  past  and  tbe  future  are  alike  undiscoverable. 
If  past  events  have  left  their  traces,  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  coming  events  ha^e  their  roots.  Whenever  a 
soothsayer  tells  you,  minutelj',  facts  of  your  post  life 
known  to  3'ourBelf  alone,  he  can  surely  tell  you  the  events 
which  existing  causes  will  produce.  The  moral  world  is 
cut  out,  so  to  speak,  on  the  pattern  of  the  natural  woi^d ; 
the  same  effects  will  be  found  everywhere,  with  the  differ- 
ences proper  to  varied  environments.  Thus,  just  as 
the  body  is  actually  projected  upon  tbe  atmosphere,  and 
leaves  witiiin  it  the  spectre  which  the  daguerreotype 
seizes,  so  ideas,  real  and  potential  creations,  imprint 
themselves  upon  what  we  must  call  the  atmosphere  of  tbe 
iipirituftl  world,  produce  effects  upon  it,  remain  there 
spectrally  (it  is  necessary  to  coin  words  to  express  these 
unnamed  phenomena) ;  and  hence,  certain  created  beings 
endowed  with  rare  faculties  can  clearly  perceive  these 
forms,  or  these  traces  of  ideas.' 

'  Baluc  here,  aa  elwwiiere,  shons  himself  w«U  grounded  in  doctrines 
now-a-day>  called  llieomphicsl,  [bough  thty  «ntediile  tbeosophv  bj 
thODWDcli  of  jrean.    The  {dieuomenuii  so  lucidly  deeeribed  iirtliB«b«V« 
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As  to  the  means  employed  to  obtain  such  visiont, 
the  m&r?el  of  them  ie  readity  explained  as  soon  as  the 
band  of  the  inqnirer  has  arranged  the  objects  by  the  aid 
of  which  he  is  to  be  shown  the  incidents  of  his  life.  All 
things  are  linked  bother  in  the  phenomenal  world. 
Erery  motio'n  springs  fh>m  a  cause ;  every  cause  is  a 
part  of  the  Whole ;  consequeittly  the  whole  exists  in 
the  slightest  motion.  Rabelais  —  the  greatest  mind  in 
the  humanity  of  modem  times,  a  man  who  combined 
within  himself  Pythagoras,  Hippocrates,  Aristophanes, 
and  Dante  —  declared,  three  centuries  ago,  that  man  was 
a  microcosm ;  Swedenborg,  the  great  Swedish  prophet, 
said  that  the  earth  was  man :  the  prophet  and  the  pre- 
cursor of  scepticism  met  upon  the  ground  of  this  greatest 
of  all  fbrmulas.  All  things  are  predestined  and  fore- 
known in  the  life  of  man  as  in  the  life  of  hie  planet. 
The  smallest  chances  and  changes,  even  the  most  t\itile 
and  insignificant,  are  under  a  law.  Consequently,  great 
events,  great  purposes,  great  thoughts,  have  their 
necessary  reflex  in  lesser  thoughts,  lesser  actions ;  and 
this  law  is  so  strict,  that  if  some  conspirator  were 
to  shuffle  and  cut  a  pack  of  cards,  he  would  write, 
in  so  doing,  tJie  secrets  of  his  conspiracy  to  be  read 
by  the  Seer, otberwise  called  Bohemian,  gj'psy,  forUme- 
teller,  chariatan,  etc.  As  soon  as  we  admit  necessity, 
that  is  to  say,  the  connection  of  causes,  judicial  as- 
trology will  be  seen  to  exist,  and  will  become  what 
it  onoe  was,  a  vast  science ;  for  it  comprises  that 
facnlty  of   deduction   which    made   Covier   so    great, 

f  gn  b  that  of  tbc  Astral  Ligbl.  Deaburollei,  id  bU  rtiDarkiblv 
book  OD  Cbironuncjr,  bu  mncb  to  aay  i^ut  Baluc'a  knowledge  of 
occult  •ciencs.  —  Tb. 
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using  it,  however,  apontaDeouely,  and  not  as  that 
fine  genius  did,  laboriously  in  studious  hours  with  the 
midnight  oil. 

Judicial  astrology,  that  is,  divination,  reigned  for 
seven  centuries ;  not  as  to-day  over'  the  masses,  but 
over  the  loftiest  minds,  over  sovereigns,  over  queens, 
over  the  wealthy.  One  of  the  greatest  sciences  of 
antiquity,  animal  magnetism,  sprang  from  the  occult 
sciences,  just  as  chemistry  issued-  from  the  retorts  of 
the  alchemists.  Phrenology,  physic^nomics,  and  neu- 
rology were  still  other  products  of  it ;  and  the  creators 
of  those  sciences  (styled  novel)  made  but  one  error,  — 
an  error  common  to  all  inventors,  —  that  of  generalizing 
fh>m  isolated  facts  whose  generating  cause  still  escapes 
analysis.  In  due  time  the  Church,  modern  Philosophy, 
and  Law  joined  hands  to  prosoribe,  persecute,  and  ridi- 
cule the  myst«ries  of  the  Kabbala  and  its  adepts ; 
thence  came  a  most  unfortunate  gap  of  a  cAiturj'  in  the 
supremacy  and  study  of  occult  sciont*.  Nevertheless, 
the  masses  and  many  persona  of  intelligence,  women 
especiall}',  have  continued  to  do  homage  to  the  mysteri- 
ous power  of  those  who  are  able  to.  lift  the  veil  of  the  fti- 
ture.  They  go  to  them  to  buy  hope,  coui-age,  strength,  — 
in  otiier  words,  all  that  religion  alone  can  give.  So 
this  science  is  still  practised,  though  not  without  cer- 
tain risks.  Sorcerers  of  the  present  day,  being  safe 
fVom  torture,  thanks  to  the  tolerance  wod  by  the  en- 
cyclopedists of  the  eighteenth  century,  can  now  be 
arraigned  only  in  the  criminal  police  courts,  and  there, 
only  in  case  they  practise  fraud,  or  terrify  their  clients 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money, — offences  which 
come  under  the  charge  of  swindling.     Unfortunately 
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sDch  swindliDg,  and  even  actual  crimea,  too  oftec  ac- 
company the  exercise  of  this  sublime  faculty.  Let  03 
explain  the  reasoo  why. 

The  splendid  gifts  which  make  a  Seer  are  usually 
found  among  those  whom  society  calls  "  common,  or  un- 
clean." These  brutish  beings  are  the  chosen  vessels  in 
whom  God  has  |>oured  the  elixirs  which  amaze  humanity. 
Such  beings  have  fitrnishud  the  prophets,  the  Saint 
Peters,  the  hermits  of  history.  Whenever  thought  Can 
bo  kept  to  its  int^^ity,  rounded  as  it  were  within  itself, 
when  it  is  not  frittered  in  conversation,  or  spent  in 
schemes,  in  literarywork,  in  the  spccnlation  of  science, 
in  administrative  effort,  in  the  conceptions  of  an  in- 
ventor, in  the  service,  of  war,  it  isnpt  to  burn  with 
repressed  fires  of  prodigious  intensity,  just  as  the  un- 
cut diamond  holds  its  rays  within  itself.  Let  the  occa- 
sion come,  and  at  once  this  spiritual  force  breaks  out; 
it  has  wjngs  to  waft  it  over  space,  the  eye  divine  that 
sees  the  all  of  existence  :  yesterday  it  was  carbon ;  to- 
morrow, under  the  flow  of  the  mj'stcrious  fluid  which 
pen'adeu  it,  it  is  a  diamond'of  the  purest  water.  Men 
of  superior  mind,  with  all  the  facets  of  their  intel-, 
lect  well  worn,  can  never  exercise  these  supreme  pow- 
ers unless  through  miracles,  which  God  occasionally 
permits.  Thus  it  hap|>en9  that  necromancers  and  for- 
tune-tellers, both  male  and  female,  are  nearly  always 
mendicants  with  untutored  mind.s,  i>eings  apparently  of 
coarse  fibre,  pebbles  rolled  over  and  over  by  the  tor- 
rents of  poverty,  ground  down  in  the  ruts  of  existence, 
where  the}'  have  exhausted  only  their  physical  endur- 
ance. The  prophet,  the  seer,  is  Martin  the  laborer,  who 
Qiadc  Louis  XV'III.  tremble  as  he  told  him  a  secret 
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fcoown  only  to  the  king ;  it  is  a  Mademoiselle  Leno^ 
mand,  a  cook  like  Madame  Fontaine,  some  half-idioUc 
n^ro-woman,  some  herdsman  living  among  his  homed 
beasts,  a  fakir  Bitting  on  the  bank  of  a  pagoda,  who 
by  killing  the  flesh  has  won  for  the  spirit  the  untold 
powers  of  somnambulic  faculties.  It  is  in  Asia  that 
the  heroes  of  occnlt  science  have  been  found  through- 
out alt  time. 

It  often  happens  that  persons  gifted  with  these  pow< 
ers  who  in  their  ordinary  lives  remain  their  ordinary 
selves,  —  for  tbe^'  fVilfil  as  it  were  the  same  physical 
and  chemical  functions  as  the  conducting  medium  of 
an  electric  current,  sometimes  mere  inert  metal,  then 
again  the  channel  of  mysterious  fluids,  —  these  peo- 
ple, sinking  back  into  their  natural  condition,  betake 
themselves  to  practices  and  schemes  which  bring  them 
into  the  police- co urts ;  and  even,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
famous  Balthazar,  to  prison  or  the  galleys.  A  proof 
of  the  enormous  power  which  necromancy  wields  over 
the  masses,  is  that  the  life  or  death  of  a  poor  musi- 
(nan  depended  on  the  horoscope  which  Madame  Fon- 
taine was  about  to  draw  for  Madame  Cibot. 

Though  certain  I'epetttions  are  inevitable  in  so  exten- 
sive a  work,  and  one  so  laden  with  detail  as  a  complete 
history  of  French  society  in  the  nineteenth  century  must 
necessarily  be,  it  is  useless  to  depict  the  den  of  Madame 
Fontaine,  which  has  already  been  described  in  "Lea 
Com^cUens  sans  le  savoir."  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  remark  that  Madame  Cibot  ftequented  Madame  Fon- 
taine, who  lived  in  the  rue  Vieille-du-Temple,  very 
much  as  the  habituc-s  of  the  Caf^  Anglais  go  to  break- 
fast at  that  establishment.     Madame  Cibot,  a  very  old 
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coatomer,  often  carried  in  her  train  the  yonng  people 
and  goeaips  of  the  neighborhood,  enticed  by  curiosity. 

The  old  servant  who  3e^^'ed  ns  a  niarshal  to  tie 
oracle,  opened  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  without  giving 
notice  to  her  mistress. 

"It  is  Madame  Citwt!  Come  in,"  she  added,  "there's 
no  one  here." 

",WeIl,  my  dear,  what  has  brong^t  yon  so  early?" 
said  the  sorceress. 

Madame  Fontaine,  then  sixty-eight  years  of  age, 
deserved  that  title  for  her  personal  appearance,  which 
was  worthy  of  the  ParciB. 

"  I  'm  all  upside  down ;  give  me  the  Grand  Magic  I " 
cried  Madame  Cibot ;  "  my  fortune  is  at  stake." 

And  she  forthwith  explained  the  situation  and  de- 
manded a  prophecy  on  her  sordid  hopes. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  the  Grand  Ma^o  really  is," 
Boid  Madame  Fontaine,  solemnly. 

"No,  I  hain't  never  been  rich  enough  to  play  that 
game !  A  hundred  (Vanes !  -  No,  indeed  I  where  do  yon 
snppose  I  conld  have  got  a  hundred  fVancs?  But  now  I 
yes,  to-day  I  want  it ! " 

"  I  don't  often  try  it,  my  dear,"  sud  Madame  Pon- 
tine. "I  only  give  it  to  rich  people  on  great  occa- 
sions, and  then  they  pay  me  twenty-five  louis.  The 
truth  is,  don't  you  see,  it  tires  me,  it  wears  me  out. 
The  Spirit  shakes  up  my  vitals  —  down  there,  in  my 
stomach.  It  is  like  stirring  the  caldron,  as  they  did  in 
the  olden  time." 

"  But  when  I  teU  you,  my  good  Ma'ame  Font«Jne, 
that  my  fortune  depends  on  it!" 

"Well,  1  owe  you  so  many  consnltations — yes,  I 
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will  give  myself  up  to  the  Spirit,"  answered  Madame 
Fontaine,  her  withered  face  showing  an  expression  of 
terror  that  waa  not  simulated. 

She  left  the  dirty  sofa,  on  which  she  had  been  sitting 
in  the  chimney-corner,  and  went  to  a  table,  covered 
with  a  green  cloth  so  worn  that  the  threads  could  be 
counted  in  it,  on  the  left  of  which  a  toad  of  enormous 
dimensions  lay  asleep  beside  an  open  cage,  which  was 
inhabited  by  a  Waek  hen  with  ruffled  feathers. 

"Astaroth!  here,  my  son!"  said  the  old  woman, 
giving  a  slight  tap  with  a  long  knitting-needle  on  tlie 
back  of  the  toad,  which  looked  up  at  her  intelligently. 
"And  yon,  Mademoiselle  Cleopatra!  attention!"  she 
added,  giving  another  little  tap  on  the  beak  of  the  old 
hen.  Madame  Fontaine  then  wrapped  herself  in  medi- 
tation, remaining  motionless  for  several  minutes.  She 
looked  like  a  dead  woman ;  her  eyes  were  turned  up- 
ward so  that  only  the  whites  woic  seen.  .Suddenly  she 
stiffened  herself,  and  said  in  a  cavernons  voice  : — 

"I  am  here!" 

Then,  after  automatically  strewing  some  grain  for 
Cleopati-a,  she  took  up  the  cards,  slniffled  them  convul- 
sively, and  made  Madame  Cibot  cut. thorn,  all  the  while 
sighing  deeply.  While  tliis  spectre  of  death  in  a  dirty 
turban,  wrapped  in  a  sinister  mantle,  examined  the 
grains  of  millet,  and  onlered  her  toad  Astaroth  to 
creep  over  the  cards  whicli  were  spread  on  the  table, 
Madame  Cibot  felt  cold  chills  running  down  her  back, 
and  shudderetl.  It  is  only  great  beliefs  which  give  great 
emotions.  To  have  or  not  to  have  an  annuity  —  that 
was  the  question,  as  Shakspeare  says. 
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At  the  end  of  aeven  or  eight  miautes,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  sorceress  opened  and  read  from  a  conjuring 
book  in  a  sepnlehral  voice,  and  examined  the  grains  of 
.  millet  which  the  hen  had  left,  and  the  tiiick  made  bj  the 
toad  as  it  crept  away,  she  turned  her  livid  eyes  upon 
the  cards,  and  expounded  their  meaning. 

"  You  will  succeed  I  though  nothing  will  happen  as 
you  expect,"  she  said.  "  You  will  have  many  steps  to 
take,  but  you  will  gather  the  fruits  of  your  labor.  You 
will  do  great  wrong :  it  will  lie  with  you  as  it  is  with  all 
those  who  are  near  sick  people  and  covet  their  wealth. 
You  will  be  helped  in  your  evil  deeds  by  people  of  con- 
sequence. Later,  you  will  repent  in  the  agonies  of 
death ;  for  you  will  die,  assassinated  by  two  escaped 
convicts,  —  one,  a  small  man  with  red  hair,  the  other 
old  and  bald, — on  account  of  the  property  which  you 
will  be  supposed  to  have,  in  the  village  to  which  you  will 
retire  with  your  second  husband.  Go,  my  daughter; 
you  are  free  to  act,  or  to  remuin  as  you  are." 

The  inward  fire  which  lit  Uie  toi-ches  in  the  hollow 
eyes  of  the  skeleton  so  dead  and  cold  apparently, 
suddenly  went  out.  No  sooner  was  the  horoscope 
pronounced  than  Madame  Fontaine  seemed  dazed, 
and  in  all  respects  like  a  somuambulist  when  suddenly 
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awakened;  she  looked  about  her  with  a  bewildered 
air,  then  she  recognized  Madame  Cibot,  and  expressed 
surprise  at  the  horror  depicted  on  her  Face. 

"What  is  it,  my  daughter?"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
quite  different  fVom  the  one  in  which  she  had  prophe- 
sied; "are  you  satisfied?" 

Madame  Cibot  looked  at  the  sorceress  as  if  stupefied, 
and  was  unable  to  answer. 

"  Ah !  you  would  have  the  Grand  Magic !  I  treated 
you  as  an  old  acquaintance.  Give  me  the  hundred 
francs — " 

"Cibot — to  die!"  cried  her  client, 

"Have  I  told  you  dreadful  things?"  asked  Madame 
Fontaine,  quite  simply. 

"  Why,  yes !  "  said  Madame  Cibot,  pulliug  the  bun- 
dred  francs  from  her  pocket  and  putting  them  on  a 
corner  of  the  table.     "  To  die !  assassinated ! " 

"See  tliere,  now!  you  would  have  the  Grand 
Magic !  You  need  n't  be  troubled ;  all  people  who  are 
killed  by  the  cards  don't  die." 

"  But  ain't  it  likely,  Ma'ame  Fontaine?" 

"Ah!  my  good  woman,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it  myself!  You  would  rap  at  the  door  of  the 
future,  and  I  pulled  the  cord,  —  that 's  all,  and  He 
came." 

"  He?  who  is  he?  "  asked  Madame  Cibot. 

"Well!  the  Spirit,  or  whatever  it  ia,"  replied  the 
sorceress,  impatiently. 

"  Good-by,  Ma'ame  Fontaine,"  cried  her  votarj\ 
"  I  did  n't  know  what  the  Grand  Magic  was :  you  've 
frightened  me  dreadfully,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Madame  does  not  put  herself  into  that  state  twice 
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a  noath,"  aald  the  servant-woman,  following  Madame 
Cibot  to  the  landing.  "  She  will  die  of  it  eome  day ; 
it  tires  her  so.  Now  elie  'U  eat  Bonie. mutton-chops  and 
sleep  for  three  hours." 

Once  in  Uie  street,  Madame  Oibot  did  as  iDquirers 
after  advice  of  all  kinds  iuvariably  do :  she  believed  In 
the  ptophecy  so  far  as  it  was  favorable  to  her  wishes, 
and  doubted  the  rest.  The  ne.tt  day,  confirmed  in  her 
resolutions,  she  thought  only  of  finding  some  way  of  en- 
riching herself  by  getting  bold  of  a  part  of  tbe  Pons  mu- 
senm,  and  for  a  time  her  mind  dwelt  on  no  other  thought. 
The  phenomenon  which  we  lately  explained,  —  that  of 
the  concentration  of  moral  force  in  common  people,  who 
never  having  wasted  tbeir  intellectual  faculties,  Me  the 
educated  classes,  in  daily  activity,  find  those  faculties 
in  f\ill  strength  and  power  at  the  moment  when  their 
minds  become  possessed  of  the  formidable  weapon  called 
a  fixed  idea,  —  now  appeared  with  great  vigor  in  Ma- 
dame Cibot.  Just  as  a  fixed  idea  can  manage  wonder- 
ful escapes  and  give  rise  to  miracles  of  sentiment,  this 
-woman,  urged  by  cupidity,  became  as  powcrfbl  as  a 
Nuciugen  at  bay,  and  as  ready-witted  beneath  her  stu- 
pidity as  the  bewitohing  La  Falferine. 
^  A  few  days  later,  seeing  R^monencq  opening  his  ahnt- 
ters  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  went  up  to 
him  as  stealthily  as  a  cat 

'*  How  shall  I  manage  to  find  oat  the  truth  about  the 
value  of  those  things  my  gentlemen  have  scraped  to- 
gether?" she  asked  him. 

"Oh!  that's  easy  enough,"  he  replied  in  his  horri- 
ble Anvergnat  dialect,  which  for  the  clearness  of  this 
narrative  we  refVain  from  reproducing  here.    "If  you'll 
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deal  fair  nitb  me  1  '11  bring  you  an  appraiser,  a  verj^ 
honest  man,  who  will  know  the  value  of  those  pictures 
to  8  penny." 

"  Who  ia  that?" 

"MoDsienr  Magus,  a  Jew,  who  only  does  busineas 
now  for  his  own  pleasure." 

Elie  Magiis,  too  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
"Comedy  of  Human  Life"  to  require  a  description  here, 
had  lately  retired  from  the  businees  of  selling  pictures 
and  curiosities,  in  which  as  a  merchant  he  followed  the 
same  system  that  Pons  pursued  aa  an  amateur.  The 
celebrated  judges  and  appraisers,  the  late  Henry,  Mes- 
sieurs Figeot  and  Moret,  Tb^ret,  Geoi^es,  and  RoShn, 
in  fact  all  the  experts  of  the  Musee,  were  mere  chil- 
dren compared  to  Elie  Magus,  who  could  discover  a 
masterpiece  under  the  dirt  of  ages,  and  who  knew  all 
the  schools  and  the  signature  of  all  the  painters. 

This  Jew,  who  came  originally  from  Bordeaux,  gave 
up  his  business  in  1834,  without,  however,  giving  up  the 
squalid  appearance  and  habits  which  he  retained,  like 
the  majority  of  the  Jews,  with  the  fidelity  of  the  race  to 
ita  traditions.  Persecution  compelled  the  Jews  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  go  in  rags,  so  as  to  disarm  suspicion 
and  have  the  riglit  to  complain  and  whine,  and  thus 
draw  attention  to  their  poverty.  These  compulsions  of 
the  olden  time  have  produced,  as  always  happens,  a  race- 
instinct,  an  endemic  vice.  Elie  Magus,  by  dint  of  buy- 
ing diamonds  and  reselling  them,  of  selling  pictures 
and  laces,  choice  bric-i-brac,  enamels,  fine  carvings, 
and  old  jewelry  at  second-hand,  possessed  an  immense 
.fortune  of  unknown  amount,  acquired  in  this  business 
which  has  since  grown  so  considerable.     The  number 
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of  such  dealers  has  increased  tenfold  within  tiie  last 
tweiil^'  years  iu  Paris,  where  sooner  or  later  all  the 
curiosities  of  the  world  make  tlietr  appearance.  As 
for  pictures,  Uierc  are  but  three  eities  in  which  thej-  can 
be  said  to  he  sold,  —  Rome,  London,  and  Paris. 

Elie  Magus  liyed  in  the  Chaussee  des  Minimes,  a 
long,  narrow  street  leading  to  the  Place  Royale,  where 
he  owned  an  old  mansion,  bought,  as  they  say,  for  a 
song  in  1831.  This  buildiug  contained  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  superbly  decorated  apparlements  of  the  Louis 
XV.  period,  for  it  was  the  old  IlOte!  de  Maulainconrt. 
Built  by  the  celebrated  judge  of  the  Cour  des  Aides,  it 
escaped,  thanks  to  its  situation,  the  pillage  of  the  Revo- 
lution. If  the  old  Jew,"  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  his 
race,  came  to  the  determination  of  owning  it,  we  may  be 
sure  he  had  his  reasons.  The  old  man  was  ending  his 
career,  as  we  all  end,  by  riding  a  hobby  into  a  mania. 
Though  as  miserly  by  nature  as  his  fViend  the  late  Gob- 
seek,  he  allowed  bis  admiration  for  the  masterpieces  he 
dealt  in  to  get  the  better  of  his  thrift ;  and  bis  taste, 
becoming  more  and  more  reBned  and  difficult  to  sat- 
isfy, had  of  late  grown  into  the  sort  of  passion  which  is 
only  [wrmissible  to  kings  when  they  are  rich  and  lov- 
ers of  art.  Like  the  second  king  of  Prussia,  who  never 
praised  a  soldier  unless  the  man  were  over  six  feet 
high,  and  who  siient  inordinate  sums  of  money  in  add- 
ing to  his  live  gallery  of  grenadiers,  the  old  dealer  grew 
enthusiastic  over  none  but  immaculate  pictures,  left  as 
the  hand  of  the  master  painted  them,  &ad  of  the  highest 
order  of  execution.  Elie  Magus  was  never  absent  from 
the  great  sales ;  he  visited  all  the  picture  marts,  and 
travelled  over  the  whole  of  Europe  for  that  purpose. 
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His  nature,  bound  down  to  lucre,  cold  ae  an  icebei^, 
neverthelees  grew  impassioned  at  the  sigLt  of  a  maater- 
pieee,  —  precisely  as  a  libertine,  weary  of  pleasure,  grows 
e^;er  at  the  sight  of  a  perfect  3'oung  girl,  and  devotes 
himself  to  a  quest  for  beauty  without  defects.  This 
Don  Juan  among  pictures,  this  worshipper  of  the  ideal, 
foand  greater  enjoyment  in  such  worship  than  the  miser 
finds  in  the  contemplation  of  Uis  gold.  He  lived  in 
a  harem  of  beautiM  pictures. 

These  masterpieces,  lo<]ged  as  the  children  of  princes 
ought  to  be  lodged,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  first  floor 
of  the  old  mansion,- which  Blie  Mngus  had  restored  with 
the  utmost  splendor.  Before  the  windows  hung  curtains 
of  Venetian  gold  brocade  ;  on  the  floors  were  the  mag- 
nificent rugs  of  La  Savounerie,  a  royal  manufactory  of 
carpets  at  Chaillfit.  The  pictures,  numbering  about  a 
bundred,  were  in  the  choicest  frames,  regilt  with  ex- 
quisite taste  by  the  only  gilder  that  Elie  Magus  consid- 
ered conscientious,  —  by  t>en'ais,  whom  the  old  Jew 
taught  to  use  English  gilding,  a  leaf  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  the  French  gold- beaters.  Servais  is  to  the  ai-t 
of  gilding  what  Thouvcuiu  was  to  the  art  of  binding, — 
an  artist  in  love  with  his  own  work.  The  windows  of 
this  suite  were  protected  by  iron  shutters.  The  master 
himself  lived  iu  two  small  rooms  with  attic  roofs,  on  the 
second  floor,  poorly  furnished,  fiill  of  his  r^ged  cloth- 
ing and  smelling  of  bis  race.  He  was  ending  his  life 
just  as  he  had  lived  it. 

The  ground-floor,  wholly  filled  with  pictures,  which  the 
Jew  still  continued  to  barter,  and  with  cases  arriving 
from  foreign  countries,  contained  also  an  immense  ate- 
lier, where  Moret  (the  best  restorer  of  our  day  and  a  man 
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tbe  Maaie  ought  to  employ)  worked  almost  Gxduaivel.v 
for  ^lie  Magna.  There  too  was  the  appartement  of  his 
daaghter,  the  fruit  of  his  old  age,  a  Jewess  as  beautiful 
as  all  of  her  race  when  they  show  the  Asiatic  tj-pe  in  its 
purity  and  grandeur.  No*^mi,  watched  over  by  two 
fanatical  Jewish  servants,  was  guarded  at  the  outposts 
by  a  Polish  Jew  named  Abramko,  who  had  been  com- 
promiaed  under  extraordinary  circumstances  during  the 
Polish  insurrection,  and  rescued  by  Elie  Magus  for  pur- 
poses of  self-intereaL  Abramko  was  the  porter  of  the 
silent,  gloomy,  desolate  house,  and  he  lived  in  a  lodge 
protected  by  three  dc^  of  remarkable  ferocity,  — one  a 
Newfoundland ;  another  a  Pyrenees  hound ;  tbe  third 
an  English  bull-d(%. 

Relying  on  such  protection,  the  Jew  was  able  to 
travel  ftom  home  without  fear,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of 
the  just,  dreading  ao  assault  upou  his  daughter,  who 
was  his  chief  treasure,  nor  upon  his  pictures,  nor  yet 
upon  his  gold.  Abramko  was  puid  every  year  two 
hundred  ft^ncs  more  thao  the  preceding  year,  on  the 
express  understanding  that  he  should  have  nothing  at 
all  at  the  death  of  his  master,  who  was  meantime  train- 
ing him  to  become  the  money-lender  of  the  quarter. 
Abramko  never  admitted  any  one  into  the  house  until 
he  had  examined  him  through  the  formidable  iron 
grating  of  the  door.  This  Pole  —  a  man  of  herculean 
strength  —  adored  ^ie  Magus,  just  as  Sancho  Panza 
adored  Don  Quixote.  The  dogs,  shut  up  during  the 
day,  were  let  out  at  night,  and  compelled  by  an  astute 
arrangement  of  the  old  Jew  to  keep,  each  of  them,  to 
his  appointed  station.  —  one  in  the  garden,  at  the  foot 
of  a  pole  at  the  top  of  which  hung  a  piece  of  meat ;  the 
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second  io  the  courtyard,  at  the  foot  of  a  similar  pole ; 
and  the  third  in  the  gi'eat  hall  on  the  ground-floor.  It 
is  needless  to  remark  that  the  dogs,  who  thus  by  inBtinct 
guarded  the  premises,  were  themselves  guarded  by  hun- 
ger, and  that  the  loveliest  female  of  .their  race  could  not 
have  enticed  them  away  from  those  poles ;  no  attrac- 
tions whatever  could  have  got  them  to  leave  that  meat. 
If  a  stranger  appeared,  they  thought  be  was  after  it ; 
and  it  was  only  given  to  them  in  the  morning  when 
Abramko  got  up.  This  devilish  sort  of  submission  had 
one  immense  advantage :  thcdogs  never  barked.  Elie's 
wit  advanced  litem  to  the  grade  of  savages,  and  they 
had  each  become  as  wily  as  a  Mohican.  On  one  occa- 
sion certain  ill-disposed  persons,  misled  by  this  silence, 
thought  it  would  be  easy  to  ■'  crack  "  the  Jew's  strong- 
bold.  One  of  them,  sent  ahead  to  scale  the  wall  of  the 
garden,  attempted  to  descend  on  the  otiicr  side.  The 
bull-dog  let  him  alone,  though  be  beai-d  him  pcrfecti}', 
until  the  man's  leg  came  within  reaeh  of  his  jaw,  when 
he  bit  the  foot  off  at  the  ankle  and  ate  it  up.  The  rob- 
ber had  the  nerve  to  recross  the  wall,  stepping  on  the 
bone  of  his  leg,  and  fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of  his 
companions,  who  carried  him  off  This  fact,  when  it 
appeared  in  the  "Gazette  dcs  Tribunaux,"  which  did 
not  fail  to  rejKirt  such  a  delightful  episode  of  the  Pari- 
sian night,  was  called  a  hoax. 

Magus,  at  this  time  seventy-flve  years  old,  was  quite 
likely  to  live  to  be  a  hundred.  Rich  as  he  was,  he  lived 
like  Eemonencqi  Three  tiiousand  francs  defrayed  all 
bis  expenses,  including  the  luxuries  he  allowed  his 
daughter.  No  existence  was  ever  more  methodical 
than  his.     He  rose  at  daybreak,  and  ate  a  bit  of  bread 
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rubbed  over  with  garlic,  —  a  breakfast  which  suiSced 
him  till  the  dinner-hour.  The  dinner,  monastic  in  its 
fhigality,  was  a  fftmily  repast.  From  the  time  he  got 
up  until  midday  the  old  fanatic  roamed  about  the  rooms, 
which  were  adorned  by  his  pictures.  He  dusted  every- 
thing himself,  both  Airniturc  aDd-paintings,  and  admired 
all  in  turn,  without  any  sense  of  weariness.  Then  he 
went  downstairs  to  see  his  daughter,  and  drank  his  fill 
of  paternal  happiness.  After  that  he  started  on  his 
quests  around  Paris,  —  looked  into  all  the  auction- 
rooms,  went  to  the  exhibitions,  etc.  When  he  discov- 
ered some  masterpiece  which  fulfilled  all  the  require- 
ments he  deemed  essential,  the  man's  life  seemed  to 
take  on  new  vigor :  he  had  a  bargain  to  make,  a  Maren- 
go to  win,  and  h£  laid  scheme  after  scheme  to  get  his 
new  sultana  at  the  lowest  prTce.  Uague  bad  a  map  of 
Europe  on  which  the  locations  of  the  great 'masterpieces 
were  laid  down  ;  and  he  commissioned  his  co-religionists 
in  all  countries  to  watch  every  sale  in  his  interests,  un- 
der promise  of  a  recompense.  But  what  recompenses 
they  were  for  such  pains !  ^ 

The  two  lost  pictures  of  Raphael,  so  long  and  so  per- 
sistently searched  for  by  the  Baphaelites,  were  in  the 
possession  of  Blie  Magus.  He  owned  also  the  original 
of  Giorgione's  mistress,  —  the  woman  for  whom  the 
painter  died, — and  the  other  so-called  originals  are  only 
copies  of  this  glorious  canvas,  which  in  the  old  Jew's 
estimation  was  worth  five  hundred  thousand  franca. 
Magus  also  treasured  the  masterpiece  of  Titian,  — 
"His  Bntombmenti"  a  picture  painted  for  Charles  V., 
and  sent  by  the  great  master  to  the  great  emperor  with 
a  tetter  written  wholly  in  Titian's  hand,  which  letter  is 
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glued  to  the  bottom  of  the  canvas.  He  bad, : 
the  original  sketch  by  the  esme  painter  fh)m  which  all 
the  portraits  of  Philip  II.  were  made.  The  ninety-seven 
other  pictures  were  of  the  same  cahbre  and  distinction. 
Magus  scorAed  our  Musec,  drenched  as  it  is  with  sun- 
light, which  makes  havoc  with  the  noblest  pictures  as 
it  streams  through  the  eascmenta  with  iLc  force  of  a 
lens.  No  picture -gallery  is  safe  unless  lighted  from  the 
ceiling.  Magus  opened  and  closed  the  blinds  of  his 
museum  himself,  and  took  as  much  care  and  as  many 
precautions  for  his  pictures  as  he  did  for  his  daughter, 
—  his  other  idol.  Ah,  the  old  picture- maniac  well 
knew  the  laws  of  painting !  To  his  mind  the  master- 
pieces had  a  life  of  their  own,  their  diurnal  times  and 
seasons ;  their  beauty  depended  on  the  light  which  came 
at  certain  moments  to  tint  them.  He  talked  of  them  as 
the  Dutch  used  to  talk  of  their  tulips  ;  and  he  went  to 
see  such  or  such  a  picture  at  the  hour  when  the  splendor 
of  its  glor}' shone  forth,  if  the  weather  were  fine  and 
clear. 

In  the  midst  of  these  still  and  silent  pictures  the  little 
old  man  himself  was  a  living  picture  as  he  stood  there,  — 
clothed  in  a  shabby  frock-coat,  an  antiquated  silk  waist- 
coat, a  pair  of  dirty  trousers,  with  his  Ijald  head,  hollow 
checks,  menacing  pointed  chin,  and  stubhly,  strag- 
gling white  beard ;  with  his  mouth  empty  of  teeth,  his 
bony,  fleshless  bauds,  his  nose  long  and  angnlar  as  an 
obelisk,  his  wrinkled,  {Vigid  skin,  and  his  eyes  keen  as 
those  of  the  dt^s,  —  smiling  at  these  glorious  creations 
of  genius.  A  Jew  surrounded  by  bis  millions  will 
always  be  one  of  the  finest  sights  humanity  can  offer. 
Our  great  actor,  Robert  Medal,  sublime  as  he  is,  bas 
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never  sttaioed  to  the  poetry  of  it.  Paris  is  the  first 
city  in  the  world  for  its  collection  of  such  originals,  — 
originals  of  a  kind  that  have  a  worship  in  their  hearts. 
The  hobbyists  of  London  end  by  growing  disgusted 
with  the  objects  of  their  adoration,  just  as  they  grow 
di^nsted  with  life  itself;  whereas  in  Paris  such  mono- 
maniacs Uve  forever  witji  their  fancies  in  a  happy  con- 
cnblnkge  of  spirit.  You  will  often  meet  such  beings  as 
Pons  or  Elie  Magus,  shabbily  clothed,  with  their  nose 
in  the  'air,  like  that  of  Uie  secretary  in  perpetuity  of  the 
French  Academy,  —  seeming  to  cAre  for  nothiug,  to 
feel  BOthii^;  paying  no  attention  to  women  or  to  the 
efaope ;  wandering  as  it  were  hap-hazard,  their  pockets 
empty,  their  brains  apparently  still  euaptier,  —  and  you 
asK  yourself  to  what  Parisian  tribe  such  beings  can  be- 
long. Well,  those  men  are  millionn aires,  collectors, 
the  most  passionately  devoted  souls  upon  earth ;  people 
who  are  capable  of  putting  themselves  within  the  grasp 
of  the  law  to  get  possession  of  a  tozza,  a  painting,  a 
.  choice  treasure,  —  as  in  fact  Elie  Magus  did  oti  one 
occasion,  in  Germany. 

Snch  was  the  great  expert  to  whom  Remonencq  took 
Madame  Gibot  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  The  Auvei^- 
nat  was  tn  the  habit  of  consulttbg  the  Jew  whenever 
they  chanced  to  meet  on  the  boulevards.  Magus,  at 
varioaa 'times,  had  made  Abramko  lend  money  to 
R^mon^ncq,  whose  honesty  'in  such  matters  be  could 
rely  <Ai.  The  Chauas^e  des  Minimes  being  only  a  few 
steps  friJm  the  me  de  Normandie  the  actJomplices  were 
there  in  ten  minutes. 

"  Yon  are  going  to  see,"   said   B^monencq,  "  the 
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wealthiest  of  all  the  famous  curiositj-dealera ;  tbe 
greateBt  connoisseur  there  is  in  Paris." 

Madame  Cibot  was  therefore  dumbfounded  when  she 
found  herself  in  presence  of  a  little  old  man,  wrapped 
in  a  wadded  great-coat,  past  darning  even  bj  the  hand 
of  Cibot,  who  was  overlooliing  the  work  of  his  restorer, 
a  painter  employed  in  repaiiing  pictures  in  a  cold  room 
on  tbe  vast  groun4-Boor ;  then,  catching  a  glance  fVom 
his  eyes,  as  Aill  of  cold  malevolence  as  those  of  a  cat, 
she  trembled. 

"  What  do  yon  want,  R4monencq?  "  he  said. 

"  It  is  about  estimating  some  pictures,"  answered  the 
Auvei^nat.  '•  There 's  no  one  in  Paris  but  yon  who  can 
t«ll  a  poor  coppersmith  like  me  what  he  ought  to  give 
for  them,  when  he  has  n't,  as  yon  have,  millions  to 
spend." 

"Where  are  they?"  sud  Elie  Magus. 

"Here  is  the  concierge  of  the  house  where  their 
owner  lives ;  I  've  arranged  with  her  —  " 

"  What  is  the  owner's  name?" 

"  Monsieur  Pons,"  said  Madame  Cibot. 

"  I  don't  know  him,"  said  Magus,  with  an  indifferent 
air,  gently  pressing  his  own  foot  against  that  of  the 
restorer. 

Morel,  the  restorer,  who  knew  the  value  of  Pons's 
collection,  had  suddenly  looked  up.  The  Jew's  warn- 
ing could  only  have  been  given  under  the  eyes  of  such 
a  pair  as  R^monencq  and  Madame  Cibot.  But  he 
had  taken  the  moral  measure  of  the  woman  by  a 
glance  of  his  eyes,  which  were  as  sure  as  the  scales  in 
which  a  money-changer  weighs  his  gold.  The  pair  were 
nndonbtedly  ignorant  that  Pons  and  Elie  Magus  bad 
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often  measored  swords.  In  fact,  those  fierce  amateurs 
were  filled  with  envj'  of  each  other.  The  old  Jew 
actnally  staggered  for  a  moment.'  He  had  never  hoped 
for  a  chance  topenetrate  that  well-watched  harem.  The 
Pons  collection  alone  could  rival  the  Elie  Magus  collec- 
tion. The  Jew  had  followed  twenty  years  later  the  same 
system  as  Pons ;  and  in  his  capacity  as  amateur-dealer 
the  Pons  gallery  had  been  as  tightly  closed  against  him 
as  against  the  late  Du  Sommerard.  Pons  and  Magus 
were  both  jealous  at  heart  of  all  approach.  Neither 
liked  the  celebritj'  which  the  owners  of  choice  galleries 
usually  court.  To  examine  the  magnificent  collection 
of  the  poor  musician  was,  for  Elie  Magus,  as  great  a 
happiness  aa  for  a  lover  of  women  to  slip  into  the  bou- 
doir of  a  beaut}'  whom  his  friend  sedulously  hides  from 

The  great  respect  shown  by  Rcmonencq  to  this  queer 
individual,  and  the  prestige  which  all  visible  power  be- 
stows, made  Madame  Cibot  obedient  and  complying. 
She  lost  the  autocratic  tone  she  was  in  the  Habit  of 
using  to  the  tenants  and  her  "  two  gentlemen,"  ac- 
cepted the  terms  proposed  by  Magus,  and  agreed'to  let 
him  into  the  Musee-Pons  that  \'ery  day.  It  was  lead- 
ing the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  the  foilress,  plunging 
a  knife  into  the  t)osom  of  Pons,  who  for  the  last  ten 
years  had  strictly  forbidden  her  to  admit  a  soul,  no 
matter  who,  inside  the  sacred  portals,  the  key  of  which 
be  carried  on  his  person  ;  and  Madame  Cibot  had  faith- 
fully obeyed  him  ao  long  as  she  shared  tlio  opinions  of 
Schmucke  on  the  subject  of  bric-i-brac.  The  fact  was, 
that  worthy  Crcrman,  when  discoursing  about  those 
magnificent  "pauplea,"  and  deploring  the   follies  of 
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Pods,  had  inculcated  in  Madame  Citwtfs  ample  breast 
a  profound  contempt  for  all  sucb  antiquities,  and 
had  thus  for  a  long  time  protected  the  Mus^e-Pons 
fVom  invasion. 

Now  that  Pone  was  con6ned  to  his  bed,  Schmucke 
did  his  friend's  work  at  the  theatre  and  in  the  schools. 
The  poor  German,  who  saw  the  sick  man  only  in 
the  morning  and  after  he  came  home  to  dinner  in  the 
evening,  endeavored  to  supply  their  domestjc  needs  by 
doing  their  joint  work  and  keeping  t^ether  their  whole 
clientele ;  but  all  hie  strength  was  spent  on  tie  task,  for 
his  inward  grief  overiiowered  him.  Noticing  the  sad- 
ness of  the  poor  man,  the  pupils  and  the  people  at  the 
theatre  who  knew  about  the  illness  of  poor  Pons  asked 
for  news  of  him,  and  the  grief  of  the  old  musician  was 
so  genuine  that  he  received,  even  from  the  careless  and 
indilferent,  that  grimace  of  conventional  sensibility  which 
Paris  bestows  on  the  direst  catastrophes.  Schmucke  suf- 
fered doubly,  —  in  bis  own  grief  and  in  his  fViend's  suf- 
ferings. He  talked  of  Pons  during  half  the  time  of  each 
lesson,  and  interrupted  his  instructions  so  often  to  won- 
der bow  his  friend  was  feeling,  that  the  young  pupils 
listened  with  real  interest  to  hie  accounts  of  the  old 
man's  illness.  He  would  rush  to  Uie  rue  dc  Normandie 
between  two  lessons,  merdy  to  see  Pone  for  ten  minutes. 
Alarmed  at  the  emptiness  of  tbeir  common  purse,  and 
uneasy  at  the  way  Madame  Cibot  for  the  last,  fifteen 
days  had  been  running  up  their  expenses,  the  poor 
music-master  nevertheless  felt  his  inward  anguish  con- 
trolled by  a  courage  of  which  he  bad  never  believed 
himself  capable.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  wae 
anxious  to  earn  money,  so  that  the  home  might  want 
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for  nothing.  At  times  whea  some  pupil,  really  touched 
by  the  trouble  of  the  two  frieads,  would  ask  Schmuckc 
how  he  could  bear  to  leave  his  ftiend  bo  much  alone,  he 
answered  with  a  sublime  smileof  ingenuous  credulity, — 

"  Hatemoizetle,  he  has  Matame  Zipod,  —  adrayzure! 
a  bearl !     Bons  ees  daken  gare  of  laike  a  brinz." 

So  while  Sehmucke  was  trotting  the  streets,  Madame 
Cibot  was  mistress  of  the  appartemenC  and  of  the  pa- 
tient. How  could  Pons,  who  had  eaten  nothing  for  fif- 
teen days,  and  lay  helpless  on  his  back,  and  was  lifted 
by  Madame  Ciliot  and  placed  oh  a  sofa  when  she  made 
his  bed, — how  could  he  watch  his  self-styled  gnardian 
angel^ 

Madame  Cibot  had  made  her  visit  to  filie  Magna 
while  Schmucke  was  eating  his  breakfast.  She  got 
home  just  as  the  German  was  bidding  the  sick  man 
good-by.  Since  the  revelation  made  to  her  of  Pons's 
wealtti  she  rarely  left  her  old  celibate,  and  brooded 
over  him  like  a  hen.  She  daily  settled  herself  on  a 
comfortable  sofa-  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  diverted 
tbe  patient's  mind  by  telling  him  the  sort  of  gossip  such 
women  excel  in.  She  grew  coaxing,  gentle,  watohfbl, 
careft]}  for  his  comfort,  and  wormed  herself  into  the 
old  man's  thoughts  with  a  cleverness  that  was  truly 
Machiavellian,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
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Much  alnrmed  by  the  prediction  of  the  oracle's  GraD<i 
Magic,  Madame  Cibot  had  sworn  to  herself  that  she 
would  succeed  id  her  plans  by  none  but  gentle  meaos, 
anil  get  into  "  her  gentleman's  "  will  onlj'  by  evil-doings 
that  should  be  strictly  moral.  Her  ten  years'  ignorance 
of  the  value  of  the  Pons  Mnseum  wei-e  just  so  many 
years  of  disinterested  devotion  and  integrity  in  hand ; 
and  she  now  proposed  to  draw  upon  that  magnificent 
capital.  Since  the  day  when  Remoucncq,  with  a  golden 
word,  bad  hatc-hed  a  serpent  hidden  in  its  shell  for  over 
twenty-five  years  in  the  heart  of  this  woman,  —  namely, 
the  desire  for  riches,  —she  had  nom'ishcd  the  viper  on 
the  poisonous  leaven  which  lies  like  a  sediment  at  the 
bottom  of  such  hearts :  we  shall  now  sec  how  she  exe- 
cuted the  advice  wliich  the  serpent  hisacii  into  her  ear. 

"Well,  has  he  taken  his  drink,  the  dear  cherub ;  is 
he  better?"  she  said  to  Schmncke, 

"  No  pedder !  my  tear  Matame  Zipod,  no  pedder  1 " 
answered  the  German,  wiping  away  a  t«ar. 

"Pooh!  jou  mustn't  never  get  so  frightened,  my 
dear  monsieur ;  take  it  easy.  If  Cibot  lay  at  the  point 
of  death,  I  could  n't  be  no  sorrier  nor  you.  There,  there ! 
our  dear  eberub  has  got  a  good  constituUon,  And 
then,  don't  you  see,  he  seems  to  have  lived  virtuous. 
You  never  know  how  long  virtuous  folks  can  last !     He 
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l8  very  ill,  ttiat  'b  true ;  but  with  all  the  c&re  I  give  him 
111  pull  him  through.  You  be  easy,  and  go  about 
your  work ;  I  '11  keep  him  company,  and  see  that  be 
drinka  hie  pints  o'  barley-water." 

"Pud  for  you,  I  mooet  tie  of  auchziety,"  said 
Sobmacke;  pressing  the  hand  of  his  good  housekeeper 
in  both  his  owu,  with  a  look  full  of  confideDc-e. 

Madame  Cibot  eotered  the  sick  man's  bedroom  wip- 
ing her  eyes. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Madame  Cibot?"  asked  Pons. 

"  Monsieur  Schmuclie  has  just  stuck  a  knife  in  my 
heart ;  he 's  crj'ing  over  you  as  if  you  were  dead ! "  she 
answered.  "Though  you  are  pretty  bad,  you  are  not 
bad  enough  to  be  cried  over ;  but  I  've  got  such  a  ten- 
der heart !  My  goodnese !  what  a  fool  I  am  to  love 
people  like  that,  and  to  care  more  for  you  than  I  do  for 
Cibot.  After  alli  you  ain't  nothing  to  me ;  we  ain't 
related,  except  through  the  first  woman;  and  yet,  on 
my  word  of  honor^  here  am  I  all  harrowed  up  as  soon 
as  anjibing  's  the  matter  widi  you.  I  'd  cut  my  hand 
off£-  the  left  one,  of  course  —  here,  this  minute,  if  I 
could  see  you  getting  about  again,  caiing  your  meals 
and  filibustering  with  them  dealers,  like  jou  used  to.  If 
I  'd  bad  a  child  I  think  I  should  love  it  Just  as  I  love 
you.  that  I  should  1  Come,  take  your  drink,  my  dar^ 
ling,  —  here,  drink  it  all  down !  Won't  you  ?  do  as  I 
tell  yon,  now  1  Did  n't  tt(e  doctor  say,  '  If  Monsieor 
Pons  don't  want  to  go  to  Fere-Ia-Chaise,  he  must  drink 
every  day  as  many  pailsfiil  o*  water  as  an  Auvergnat 
sells'?  Come,  come,  you  must  drink !  " 
J  "  But  I  do  drink,  my  good  Cibot !  so  much,  so  much, 
l"^,  that  my  stomach  is  half  a-float,"  murmured  Pons. 
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"  There,  that's  right,"  said  his  nnrse,  putting  down 
the  empty  glass.  "Yon  will  save  yoar  life  that  way. 
Monsieur  Foulain  said  be  bad  a  patient  like  yon,  who 
had  n't  never  no  nursing ;  bis  children  abandoned  him, 
and  he  died  of  tbis  ver}-  disease  just  because  he  would  n't 
drink  nothing !  So  you  must  drink,  don't  you  see,  my 
lamb !  —  they  only  buried  him  two  months  ago.  If  you 
die,  you'll  carrj'  off  with  you  that  good  Schmncke  — 
whj',  he 's  like  a  child,  be  is.  Ah,  don't  he  love  yon, 
that  dear  lamb  of  a  man !  No,  there  ain't  no  woman 
ever  loved  a  man  like  that !  He  can't  eat  nor  drink, 
and  he's  grown  bo  thin  the  last  fifteen  days  that  he 
ain't  no  more  nor  a  bag  o'  bones  like  you.  —  Why,  it 
makes  me  jealous ;  for  I  love  j'ou  too :  but  I  have  n't 
come  to  that  pass  yet  —  I  hain't  lost  my  appetite,  on  the 
contrary;  and  what  with  running  up  and  down  stairs  my 
legs  get  so  tired  I  just  fling  myself  down  at  night  like  a 
lump  o'  lead.  I  declare  I  neglect  my  poor  Cibot  so  that 
Mademoiselle  Remonencq  has  to  get  him  his  victuals, 
and  be  blows  me  up  because -they  're  bad.  As  for  tbat, 
I  tell  him,  we  should  all  learn  how  to  suffer  for  others, 
and  that  you  are  a  deal  too  ill  for  me  to  leave  you  ;  you 
can't  do  without  a  nnrse.  and  I  shan't  have  no  strange 
nurse  here  —  I !  who  have  taken  care  of  you  and  your 
affairs  for  nigh  ten  years !  I  know  what  hired  nurses 
are !  they  eat  enougb  for  ten,  and  they  want  their  wine 
and  their  sugar  and  their  warming-pans  and  their  easy 
times ;  and  then,  goodness,  how  they  rob  a  sick  man 
if  he  don't  put  'em  in  his  will !  Get  a  nnrse  in  here  for 
a  day,  and  to-morrow  you  11  miss  a  picture,  or  some 
curiosity  or  other — " 

"  Oh,  Madame  Cibot  I  "  cried  Pons,  beside  himself  at 
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the  Idea,  "don't  leave  mel  don't  let  anybody  touch 
anything ! " 

"  I  am  here,"  she  answered.  "  As  long  as  I  have  the 
strength,  I  'II  be  here ;  make  youi-self  easy  1  Monsieur 
Poulain,  who  maybe  had  aneyetoyour  treasures,  didn't 
he  want  me  to  get  you  a  norse  tbougb?  But  I  just 
snuffed  him  out.  '  There  ain't  no  one  but  me,'  1  said 
to  him,  '  that  monsieur  likes ;  he  linows  my  ways,  and 
I  know  bis.'  He  held  his  tongue  tiien,  and  I  said, '  As 
for  nurses,  they  are  all  tliieves !  I  hate  them  Icind  o' 
women ; '  and  said  he,  '  Yes,  they  are  full  o'  schemes ; 
there  was  once  an  old  gentleman,'  — observe  now,  it  was 
the  doctor  said  this,  — '  and  a  Madame  Sabatier,  a 
woman  thirty-six  years  old,  who  used  to  sell  slippers 
at  the  Palais,'  —  you  know  the  row  of  shops  they 
pulled  down  at  the  Pataia?" 

Pons  made  a  sign  in  the  afflnnatiive, 

"  Well,  ihaX  woman  never  got  on.  Her  man  wouM 
drink ;  and  they  say  he  died  at  last  of  spontaneous  com* 
bustion.  She  was  a  handsome  woman ;  but  if  the 
tratii  must  be  told,  even  that  did  n't  profit  her,  though 
she  bad  lawyers  among  her  fiiends.  So  when  she  came 
to  the  last  crust  she  went  out  nursing  women  in  childbed, 
and  lived  when  at  home  in  the  rue  Barre-dn-Bec.  One 
time  she  went  to  nurse  an  old  gentleman  who  had  (sav- 
ing your  preseoce !)  a  disease  o'  the  kidneys,  and  t^ey 
tapped  him  like  an  artesian  well ;  and  that  took  such 
a  deal  o'  care,  she  had  to  sleep  on  a  flock-bed  in  the 
gentleman's  room.  That 's  easily  believable.  But  you 
will  tell  me  '  men  don't  respect  nothing ;  they  are  all 
selfish.'  Well,  now,  you  see,  she  was  always  there, 
talking  to  him  and  cheering  him  up.     She  told  hira 
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stories  and  got  him  to  talk,  just  as  we  are  now  —  ain^ 
we  ?  —  chattering  to  each  other ;  and  she  found  out  that 
his  nephews  (for  he  had  some  nephews)  were  perfect 
monsters ;  they  had  made  him  verj  nnh^py ;  and,  to 
cut  a  long  story  short,  he  was  just  dying  of  the  illness 
those  nephews  caused.  Well,  now,  my  dear  monsieur, 
she  saved  his  life,  and  then  he  mari-ied  her ;  and  tliey  've 
got  a  splendid  child.  Madame  Bordevin,  that  keeps 
the  butcher's  shop  comer  of  the  rae  Chariot,  is  her  rela- 
tion, and  she  was  the  godmother.  Eh,  that  was  a  piece 
of  luck!  I'm  married,  that's  true;  but  I  hain't  got 
no  children ;  and  I  may  say  this,  that  it's  Cibot's  fault. 
Enough  !  But  what  should  we  ever  have  done,  Cibot 
and  I,  with  a  family,  when  we  have  n't  got  a  sixpence 
laid  by  after  thirty  years  of  honest  dealings?  Think  of 
that,  my  good  monsieur!  What  comforts  me  is  that 
1  've  never  taken  a  farthing  of  other  folks'  property,  — 
never  did  I  wrong  any  one !  Now,  jnst  suppose  that 
in  sis  weeks  you  are  on  your  pins  again,  sauntering 
along  the  boulevard,  and  that  you  'd  put  me,  let 's  say,  in 
your  win ;  well,  now,  I  should  n't  have  no  peace  till  I  'd 
found  up  your  heirs  to  give  it  back  to  'em.  I  'm  afVaid 
o'  money  that  I  don't  earn  by  the  sweat  o'  my  brow. 
People  might  say  to  me,  '  Ma'ame  Cibot,  yon  need  n't 
feel  that  way,  for  you  've  fairly  earned  it.  Yon  took  care 
o'  those  gentlemen  as  if  they  were  your  own  babes ;  you 
must  have  saved  them  a  thousand  (Vanes  a  year.'  In  my 
place,  don't  you  see,  monsieur,  there's  many  cooks  that 
has  got  ten  tliousand  fVanca  snuglj'  laid  by.  So  it  ain't 
no  wonder  the  neighbors  say, '  It 's  only  Justice,  Ma'ame 
Cibot,  that  your  good  gentleman  should  leave  yon  a 
little  annuity.'    Well,  I  tell  'em,  'No;   I'm  disinter- 
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eated.'  I  don't  know  bow  women  can  do  good  out  o' 
selSsbDCSs.  'Tis  n't  doing  good  at  all,  is  it,  moosieur? 
I  don't  go  to  church,  tbat'e  tine:  I  haven't  got  the 
time ;  but  my  cooacience  telLa  me  wbat  'b  r^ht  to 
do.  There,  there,  now  don't  twist  round  that  way,  my 
lamb,  and  don't  scrateb  yourself  Goodness  1  how  yel- 
low you  are  getting !  Y<JU  are  eo  yellow  that  you  are 
almost  brown  I  How  queer  that  a  couple  o'  weeks  can 
make  jou  look  like  a  lemon \  Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
honesty  is  poor  folks'  property  ;  they  need  to  have  some. 
Well,  let 's  suppose  the  worst  does  come  to  the  worst 
with  you :  I  shall  be  tlie  first  to  t«ll  you  to  leave  all  you 
are  worth  to  Monsieur  Nchmucke.  It 's  your  duty  to  do 
so ;  for  is  n't  he  all  the  faniilj'  yon  've  got?  and  don't 
he  love  you,  that  man,  like  a  d<^  loves  his  master?" 

"  Ah,  yes !  "  said  Pons.  "  I  have  had  none  but  him 
to  love  me  all  my  life." 

"Oh,  monsieur!"  said  Madame  Cibot,  "that  ain't 
kind.     Don't  I  love  yoii?" 

"  1  did  n't  say  that,  my  good  Madame  Cibot." 

"  There  you  go,  and  take  me  for  a  servant,  a  common 
cook,  who  hain't  got  no  heart !  My  goodness !  I  may 
well  wear  myself  out  taking  care  o'  two  old  bachelors 
for  eleven  years,  and  thinking  o'  nothing  but  their  com- 
fort I  Don't  I  rummage  over  ten  fruit-shops,  and  let 
people  make  jokes  on  mc,  just  to  get  you  the  best  Drie 
cheese?  Don't  I  scour  the  mailcet  for  yonr  fresh  but- 
ter? Don't  I  take  care  of  all  30ur  property?  Have  I 
broken,  or  cracked,  or  even  chipped,  a  single  thing  in 
ten  years?  Yes,  that's  it!  Take  care  of  'em  just  as 
a  motiier  takes  care  of  her  children,  and  they'll  fling 
you  a  '  Good  Madame  Cibot,'  which  tells  you  plainly 
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there  tla't  a  scrap  o'  feeling  for  you  in  tiie  heart  of  an 
old  gentleman  you  've  cared  for  like  the  son  of  a  king ; 
for  the  little  King  o'  Rome  was  n't  never  cared  for  as 
you  've  been !  Will  you  bet  me  they  took  care  of  him  as 
I've  taken  care  o'  you?  why,  he  died  in  the  flower  of 
his  age  I  Look  here,  monsieur,  you  ain't  just;  you're 
un^atefhL  You  treat  me  so  just  because  I  'm  a  poor 
concierge.  Good  gracious!  You  thiuk,  like  the  rest 
of 'em,  that  I'm  do  better  nor  a  dc^ — " 

"  But,  my  dear  Madame  Cibot —  " 

"  Come,  come,  you  who  know  such  a  deal,  tell  me 
why  we  door-keepers  should  be  treated  like  tjiat?  Why 
ain't  we  allowed  feelings?  Why  do  people  sneer  at  us 
in  these  days  when  they  talk  about  equality?  Ain't  I 
worth  as  much  as  aoy  other  woman,  —  I,  who  was 
once  as  pretty  a  woman  as  any  in  all  Paris?  They 
called  me  the  '  beautiful  oyster-girl,'  and  1  used  to  have 
seven  or  eight  declarations  of  love  a  day.  I  could  have 
tiiem  still,  for  that  matter !  Look  here,  monsieur,  don't 
you  know  that  scrap  of  a  man,  tiiat  old  iron-dealer 
down  below?  Well,  if  I  was  a  widow,  —  supposition, 
of  coui'se,  —  he'd  marry  me  blindfold;  for  be  hasn't  no 
eyes  for  any  one  but  me,  and  be 's  forever  saying :  '  Oh, 
what  6ne  arms  you  've  got,  Madame  Cibot !  I  dreamed 
last  night  they  were  bread,  and  I  was  the  butter  being 
spread  on  'em ! '  Look,  monsieur,  there 's  a  pair  of  arms 
for  you ! " 

Here  she  turned  up  her  sleeve  and  showed  a  really 
magnificent  arm,  as  white  and  fVcsh  as  her  hand  was  red 
and  wrinkled,  —  a  plump,  round,  dimpled  arm,  whidi 
came  forth  fVom  its  swathing  of  coarse  merino  as  a  blade 
is  drawn  from  the  scabbard,  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the 
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worthy  Pods,  who  did  Dot  veatui-e  to  gaze  at  it  too 
long. 

"They've  opeaed  as  many  hearts  as  my  knife  has 
opened  oysters,"  she  resuined.  "  Well,  they  belong  to 
Cibot,  and  I  'm  doing  very  wrong  to  neglect  that  poor 
dear ;  he  'd  throw  himself  over  a  precipice  only  to  please 
me.  And  you,  monsieur,  for  whom  I  'd  do  everything, 
—  you  don't  call  me  nothing,  only  your  '  good  Ma'ame 
Cibot'  —  " 

"  Do  listen  to  me,"  said  the  sick  man.  "  I  can't 
call  you  my  mother,  nor  my  wife —  " 

"  Never,  never  in  my  life  will  I  attach  myself  to  any 
one  again  —  " 

"Do  let  me  speak!"  cried  Pons.  "I  mentioned 
Schmucke  just  now  —  " 

"Monsieur  Schmucke!  Ah,  there's  a  heart  in- 
deed ! "  she  said.  "  He  loves  me,  he  does,  just  because 
he 's  poor.  It  is  riches  that  makes  men  unfeeling ;  and 
you  are  rich.  Well,  get  a  nurse,  if  you  want  one,  and 
see  the  life  sbe  '11  lead  you  !  She  'U  torment  yoii  like  a 
bumble-bee !  The  doctor  says  you  must  n't  only  diink, 
and  she  '11  only  let  you  eat !  She  'U  get  you  into  your 
grave  for  the  sake  of  robbing  you !  You  don't  deserve 
a  Madame  Cibot !  But  go  your  ways.  When  Mon- 
sieur Poulain  comes,  tell  him  to  send  you  a  nurse  —  " 

"  What  the  devil !  Just  listen  to  me ! "  cried  the 
angry  patient,  springing  up.  "  I  was  not  speaking  of 
a  woman  when  I  mentioned  my  friend  Schmucke.  I 
know  well  enoagh  there  are  no  hearts  that  truly  love 
me  but  yours  and  Schmueke's  —  " 

"  Don't  get  so  excited  !  "  cried  the  Cibot,  darting 
Upon  Pons,  and  laying  him  back  in  his  bed  by  force. 
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"  How  can  I  help  loving  you  ? "  said  poor  Pons. 

"  Love  me,  do  you?  really  and  truly?  There,  there, 
ibi^ve  me,  monsieur,"  she  said,  wiping  her  eyes. 
"  Yes,  I  know  how  you  love  me,  —  just  as  rich  folks 
love  a  servant  when  they  throw  'em  an  annuity  of  six 
hundred  francs ;  like  they  fling  a  bone  to  a  dog  in  his 
kennel." 

"Oh!  Madame  Cilwt,"  cried  Pons,  "what  do  you 
take  me  for?    You  don't  know  me  I" 

"Ah!  you  do  love  me  better  nor  that?"  she  ex- 
claimed, meeting  Pons'sejes.  "Youdolove  your  poor 
old  Cibot  like  a  mother?  Well,  that  'b  right ;  I  am  your 
mother,  and  you  are  both  of  you  my  children !  Ah !  if 
I  did  but  know  the  people  that  have  made  you  unhappy, 
I  'd  risk  the  police-court,  and  even  a  jail,  to  tear  their 
eyes  ont.  Such  folks  deserve  to  be  put  to  death  at  the 
barri^re  Saint-Jacques,  — and  even  that's  too  good  a 
fate  for  such  villains.  You,  so  good  and  tender,  —  for 
you  've  got  a  heart  of  gold ;  you  were  bom  into  the 
wodd  to  make  some  woman  bappy.  Yes,  any  one 
can  see  that ;  you  were  made  for  it  1  From  the  vdry 
fli-st  I've  said,  seeing  how  you  lived  with  Monsieur 
Sdimucke :  '  Monsieur  Pons  has  just  wasted  his  life ;  he 
was  cutout  for  a  good  husband.'  Ah !  you  were  a  man 
to  love  a  woman ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Pons,  "  and  yet  I  never  had  one !  " 

"  Really  and  truly?"  she  exchiimed,  taking  his  hand 
with  an  insinuating  air.  "  Don't  you  know  what  it  is 
to  have  a  mistress  who  would  go  all  lengths  for  yon? 
It  mn't  possible  I  If  I  were  in  your  place  I  wouldn't 
go  to  the  other  world  without  knowing  the  greatest 
happiness  there  is  in  tbis.     Poor  dear !     If  I  was  what 
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I  ased  to  be,  on  my  honor  I  *d  leave  Cibot  for  you ! 
With  a  nose  like  yours,  — for  yoa  've  got  a  fine,  proncl 
one !  —  bow  did  it  happen,  my  poor  cherub?  Perhaps 
you  'U  tell  me  it  is  n't  all  women  who  have  an  eye  for  a 
man,  —  and  that's  true  enough;  they  do  marry  so  at 
hap-bazard,  it  is  pitiable  to  see  'em !  I  thought  yoa  had 
mistressea  by  the  dozen, — dancers,  actresses,  duchesses ; 
for  you  ain't  never  at  home.  I  used  to  say  to  Ctbot, 
when  I  'd  see  you  setting  off,  '  There 's  Monsieur  Pons 
going  gallivanting.'  Yes,  honor  biigbt  1  that 's  just 
what  I  did  say  to  him ;  I  was  so  sure  you  were  fond 
o'  women.  Why,  Heaven  created  you  for  love.  I  saw 
that  the  very  flret  day  you  dined  here  with  Monsieur 
Sdimucke.  And  did  n't  he  cry  about  it  all  the  next  day, 
and  say  to  me,  '  Matame  Zipod,  he  tit  tine  here ! '  He 
made  me  cry  like  an  ox  myself  Ah !  and  was  n't  he 
miserable  when  you  began  your  rovings  o^r  again? 
Poor  man !  I  never  saw  no  such  desolations  You  are 
quite  right  to  make  him  your  beir ;  he 's  a  whole  family 
in  himseli*,  the  blessed  man  1  No,  don't  you  forget  him ; 
for  if  you  do,  God  won't  never  receive  you  into  Para- 
dise. He  don't  let  no  one  in  there  who  is  n't  grateful 
enough  to  leave  his  friends  an  annuity." 

Pons  made  vain  attempts  to  reply.  The  Cibot  talked 
as  the  wind  blows.  A  way  might  be  fonnd  to  stop  a 
steam-engine ;  but  the  tongue  of  a  Parisian  conciei^e  of 
the  feminine  gender  is  assuredly  too  much  for  the  genius 
of  any  inventor. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,"  she  resumed. 
"  Now,  it  don't  kill  nobody  to  make  bis  will  when  he 's 
sick,  and  if  I  was  in  your  place  I  would  n't  neglect  that 
poor  dear  sheep  now,  for  fear  of  accidents.    He 's  the 
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blesaed  fool  of  the  good  Lord;  he  knows  nothing  about 
nothing :  and  if  I  vaa  you  I  would  n't  leave  him  to  the 
mercy  of  those  harpies  the  lawyers,  nor  relations  neither, 
who  are  the  scum  of  the  earth.  There  has  n't  one  been 
to  see  you  all  these  twenty  days  tJiat  you  've  been  so  ill. 
You  don't  mean  to  give  your  property  to  such  people,  I 
hope?  Do  you  know,  I'm  told  these  things  you've 
got  here  are  worth  having?" 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Pons. 

"R^monencq,  who  knows  you  are  an  amateur,  and 
who  sells  such  things  second-hand,  says  he  '11  give  3-ou 
an  annuity  of  thirty  thousand  francs  if  you  '11  let  him 
have  j'our  pictures  after  3'our  death.  Now,  there 's  a 
chance  !  In  your  phice  I  'd  take  it.  I  thought  at  first 
he  was  making  fun  o'  me  when  he  said  it  You  ought 
to  tell  Monsieur  Schmucke  the  value  of  those  things ; 
he  's  a  man  they  could  cheat  like  a  baby.  He  has  n't 
the  slightest  idea  what  those  fine  things  are  worth  ;  he 
knows  so  little  about  it,  he  'd  give  'em  away  for  a  song, 
—  unless,  for  love  of  you,  he  kept  'em  all  hia  life  1  that  is, 
if  he  outlives  you  ;  for,'  more  like,  your  death  will  kill 
him.  But  1  shall  be  here,  I  shall;  and  I'll  protect 
him  against  everybody  —  I  and  Cibot." 

"  Dear  Madame  Cibot !  "  said  Pons,  touched  by  the 
simple  good  feeling  of  the  lower  classes  which  seemed  to 
run  through  her  detestable  garrulity,  "  what  would  be- 
come of  me  without  you  and  Schmucke  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  are  the  only  friends  you  've  got  in  thia 
world ;  that  'e  true  enough.  But  two  kind  hearts  are 
worth  all  the  families  put  t(^ether.  Don't  talk  to  me 
of  fomilies  I  They  are  like  what  that  old  actor  said  of 
the  tongue,  —  all  that 's  best,  and  all  that 's  worst. 
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Where  '3  yonr  family  ?  Have  you  got  any  relatione  ?  1 
never  saw  none  of  'em." 

"  It  19  they  who  have  laid  me  on  a  dck  bed ! "  cried 
PonB  bitterly. 

"Ha!  then  yon  bave  got  relations ? "  exclaimed  Ibe 
Cibot,  starting  ap  as  if  her  chair  bad  suddenly  turned 
to  a  red-bot  ploughshare.  "They  roust  be  a  nice  set, 
your  relations !  Here 's  twenty  days  —  yes,  this  very 
morning,  twenty  days  —  that  yon  've  been  at  deatii's 
door,  and  there  ain't  none  of  'em  has  come  to  ask  bow 
you  are !  If  that  is  n't  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can 
stand!  If  I  were  you,  I'd  rather  leave  my  money  to 
the  Foundling  Hospital  than  give  'em  one  penny." 

"  Eh !  my  dear  Madame  Cibot,  I  meant  to  leave  all  I 
possessed  to  my  young  cousin,  the  daught«r  of  my  first- 
cousin.  Monsieur  CamU^ot,  —  you  know  whom  I  mean? 
The  gentleman  who  came  here  to  see  me  nearly  two 
mouths  ago." 

"  Ah,  yes !  a  little  fat  man  who  sent  his  servants  to 
beg  your  pardon  for  his  wife's  folly.  The  waiting-maid 
asked  me  a  lot  of  questions  about  you.  Affected  old 
t&iog !  I  'd  half  a  mind  to  dust  her  velvet  Jacket  for  her 
with  the  handle  o'  my  broom.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
lady's  miud  with  a  velvet  jacket?  The  world's  tnmed 
upside  down:  what's  the  use  of  making  revolutions? 
Yes,  yes,  dine  twice  a  day,  if  you  can,  you  ri^  rascals; 
but  I  say  the  laws  will  be  useless,  there  won't  be  noth- 
ing sacred,  if  Louis-Phil i^pe  don't  keep  up  a  proper  die- 
tiDCtion  o'  classes !  I  'd  like  to  know  how  we  are  all 
going  to  be  equal,  if  a  waiting-maid  is  to  have  a  velvet 
jat^et,  and  I,  Madame  Cibot,  with  thirty  years'  honesty 
to  boast  of,  hain't  none?    A  pretty  state  o' things  I 
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People  ought  to  be  seen  for  what  they  are.  A  lady's 
maid  is  a  lady's  maid,  just  as  I  'm  a  concierge.  What 
do  they  wear  epaulets  with  that  big  bullioa  for,  in  the 
army?  Everybody  in  their  own  rank,  I^ay !  I  '11  teli 
you  what  '11  be  the  upshot  of  all  this,  —  France  will  be 
ruined !  Uoder  the  Empire  things  went  different,  did  n't 
they,  monsieur?  That's  just  what  J  said  to  Cibot ;  said 
I :  '  Look  here,  my  man,  a  house  where  they  keep  lad}''e 
maids  in  velvet  jackets  is  like  follcs  without  no  bowels 
o'  compassion.' " 

"  Compassion !  ah,  that 's  just  it ! "  exclaimed  Pons. 
And  thereupon  he  I'ecounted  fill  his  griefs  and  mortifica- 
tions to  Madame  Cibot,  who  poured  forth  invectives 
against  bis  relations,  and  testified  extreme  tenderness 
for  him  at  each  pause  in  the  melancholy  tale,  until  at 
last  she  wept ! 

To  understand  the  possibility  of  this  sudden  iutimncj' 
between  the  poor  musician  and  Madame  Cibot,  it  is 
enough  to  consider  the  situation  of  an  old  celibate, 
grievously  ill  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  stretched  upon 
a  bed  of  suffering,  alone  in  the  world,  having  to  pass 
each  day  face  to  face  with  his  own  thoughts,  and  find- 
ing the  time  hang  all  the  heavier  under  the  indefina- 
ble BufTeringB  with  which  liver  diseases  blacken  even  the 
brightest  lives,  because,  deprived  of  his  usual  oconpa- 
tions,  he  hungered  for  the  streets  of  Paris  and  longed 
for  tiiose  sights  which  they  offer  gratis.  Such  absolute 
and  gloomy  solitude,  such  pain  preying  ba  the  moral 
even  more  than  on  the  physical  being,  —  the  starvation 
of  life,  as  it  were,  —  drives  a  celibate,  and  above  all  one 
whose  nature  is  weak  and  whose  heart  is  tender,  to 
attach  himself  to  whoever  takes  care  of  bim ;  just  as  a 
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dromiiig  man  clings  to  &  plank.  Pons  therefore  lis- 
teDod  eagerly  to  Madame  Cibofe  cackle.  Schmuoke, 
Madame  Cibot,  and  Monsieur  Poulairi  were  to  him  the 
whole  of  humanity,  and  the  bedroom  was  hia  universe. 
If  all  sidi  persons  concentrato  their  minds  od  the  little 
round  which  their  eyes  can  see,  and  iftheir  egotism  takes 
the  form  of  subordinating  themselves  to  the  people  and 
things  about  them,  we  may  imagine  what  an  old  bach- 
elor, without  domestic  affections  and  never  having 
known  love,  was  capable  of  doing.  Duiing  the  last 
twenty  days  Pons  had  actually  been  brought  to  regret, 
now  and  then,  that  he  had  not  married  Madeleine  Vivet. 
Therefore  in  those  same  twenty  days  Madame  Cib&t 
had  already  gained  an  immense  hold  over  her  patient's 
mind,  aud  he  thought  himself  a  lost  man  without  her ; 
as  to  Sehmucke,  he  was  only  a  second  self  for  the  poor 
patient.  Madam^  Cibot's  wonderfbl  art  consisted,  un- 
known pertiaps  to  herself,  in  giving  utterance  to  Fons's 
owQ  thoughts. 

"  Ah  1  here  comes  the  d()ctor,"  she  Baid,  as  the  bell 
rang. 

She  left  Pons  all  alone,  knowing  perfectly  weU  that 
the  Jew  and  B^monencq  had  arrived. 

"  Don't  make  any  noise,  gentlemen,"  she  said,  "  lest 
he  should  suspect  something ;  for  he 's  as  ticklish  as  a 
toad  about  those  treasures  of  his ! " 

"  It  will  be  enough  Just  to  walk  through  the  room," 
Bud  the  Jew,  who  bad  come  provided  with  an  opera' 
glass  and  a  magnifier. 
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The  room  which  held  the  chief  part  of  the  Pons  col- 
lection was  one  of  those  ancient  salons  socb  sa  French 
architects  formerly  designed  for  the  nobility,  twenty- 
five  feet  wide  by  thirty  feet  long,  and  thirteen  feet  in 
height.  All  the  pictures  which  the  old  man  possessed, 
sixty-eight  in  number,  were  bnng  on  the  four  walls  of 
this  saton,  which  was  panelled  in  wood  and  painted 
white  and  gold ;  but  the  white  which  had  f  eltowed  and 
tjie  gold  which  bad  tamisbed  with  time,  gave  harmoni- 
ous tones  which  did  not  conflict  with  ttie  effect  of  the  pic- 
tares.  Foarteen  statues,  raised  on  short  columns,  were 
placed  either  in  the  angles  of  the  room  or  between  the 
pictures,  on  corbels  made  by  Boule.  Buffets  of  ebony, 
all  carved,  and  of  regal  richness,  were  fastened  round 
the  walls  above  the  wainscoting ;  these  bufTete  held  the 
bric-&-brac.  A  row  of  sideboards  in  carved  wood,  placed 
down  the  centre  of  the  room,  were  also  covered  with 
the  choicest  treasures  of  hnman  toil,  —  ivories,  bronzes, 
carvings,  enamels,  jewelry,  porcelains,  etc. 

As  soon  as  the  Jew  set  foot  in  this  sanctuaiy,  he  went 
straight  to  four  masterpieces,  which  he  knew  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  collection,  four  pictures  painted  by  masters 
whose  works  were  lacking  in  his  own.  They  were  to  him 
what  the  flora  of  distant  countries  are  to  naturalists,  — 
desiderata  which  drive  them  to  journey  fYom  the  setting 
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to  the  rialng  bud,  to  the  tropics,  over  deserte,  over  prai- 
ries, across  savaDiias,  and  through  the  depths  of  virgin 
forests.  The  first  picture  was  by  Sebastian  del  Hombo, 
the  second  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  della  Porta,  the  third 
a  landscape  by  Hobbema,  and  the  last  the  portrait  of 
a  woman  by  Albrecht  DUrer  —  four  jewels !  Sebastian 
del  Hombo  is,  in  tbe  art  of  painting,  a  brilliant  central 
point  in  whoni  three  schools  meet,  each  in  its  highest 
excellence.  Originally  a  Venetiao  punter,  he  went  to 
Borne  and  took  the  style  of  Raphael  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Michael  Angelo,  who  wished  to  pit  bim  i^ainst 
Raphael,  and  contest,  in  the  person  of  a  lieutenant) 
the  anpremacy  of  that  sovereign  pontdfi*  of  Art.  Thns 
this  indolent  genius  brought  t<^tber  Venetian  color. 
Florentine  composition,  and  the  Bapbaelesqae  manner 
in  tbe  few  pictures  which  he  deigned  to  paint,  tbe 
sketches  for  which  were  made,  it  is  said,  by  Michael 
Angelo.  The  perfection  attained  by  this  painter,  thus 
armed  with  triple  power,  will  be  seen  by'  any  one  who 
studies  the  portrait  of  Baccio  Bandinelli  in  tbe  Uuste 
of  Paris, — apicture  which  may  challenge  comparison  with 
Titian's  Man  of  the  G-tove,  or  the  portrait  of  the  Old  Man 
in  which  Raphael  combined  his  own  perfection  with  that 
of  Correggio,  or  the  picture  of  Charles  VIII.  by  Lio- 
nardo  da  Vinci,  without  detriment  to  its  fame.  These 
four  pearls  are  of  the  same  water,  the  same  quality  of 
light,  tbe  same  fulness,  thesante  brilliancy,  the  same  cal- 
ibre. Human  art  can  go  no  farther:  It  is  superior  to 
Nature,  which  can  only  make  the  original  live  its  day. 
Pons  possessed  another  work  of  this  great  genius,  this 
immortal  but  incurably  indolent  palette, — a  Knight  of 
Malta  in  prayer,  painted  onslate,  ofafreduess,  aSniah, 
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and  a  depth  greater  even  than  those  qualities  la  the 
portrtdt  of  Baccio  Bandinelli.  The  Holy  Family  of  Fra 
Bartolommeo  would  readily  have  been  taken  for  a  Baph- 
ael  by  many  connoissears ;  the  Hobbema  would  have 
brought  sixty  thousand  fhincs  at  auction ;  and  as  to  the 
Albrecht  DUrer,  this  portrait  of  a  woman  was  doubtless 
a  pendant  to  the  famous  Holzschner  of  Nuremberg,  for 
nhidi  the  kings  of  Bavaria,  Ilotlaud,  and  Praasia  have 
on  several  occasions  vainly  offered  two  hundred  thou- 
sand ftanos.  Was  she  the  wife,  or  the  daughter,  of  the 
Chevalier  Holzschner,  tlie  friend  of  Albrecht  Durer? 
That  the  pictures  were  once  a  pair  may  be  considered 
undeniable ;  for  the  woman  in  the  Pons  collection  is  in 
an  attitude  which  requires  a  pendant,  and  the  heraldic 
insignia  are  pointed  in  the  same  position  in  both  pic- 
tures. Moreover,  the  cetatU  sues  XLI.  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  tbe  age  given  on  the  portrait  so  relig- 
ioDsly  guarded  by  the  Holzschner  familj'  in  Nuremberg, 
which  has  been  lately  engraved. 

The  tears  stood  in  Elie  Magns's  eyes  as  he  looked, 
one  after  the  other,  at  these  masterpieces. 

"  I  will  give  you  two  thousand  francs'  commission  for 
each  of  those  pictures  if  you  will  help  me  to  get  them 
for  forty  thousand  francs,"  he  whispered  in  Madame 
Cibot's  ear,  who  stood  open-mouthed  at  a  fortune  thus 
tnmbling  from  heaven  at  her  feet. 

The  admiration,  or,  to  speak  more  tinily,  tbe  ecstasy, 
of  the  Jew  had  produced  such  disorder  hi  bis  miud  and 
in  his  miserly  habits  that  for  once,  as  we  see,  his  Jewish 
soul  was  overthrown. 

"What  about  me?"  said  R^monencq,  who  knew 
nothing  of  pictures. 
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"  EveryttuDg  here  is  of  eqaal  ralue,"  whispered 
Hagus  slyly;  "take  any  ten  of  the  pictures  on  the 
same  terms,  and  your  fortune  is  made." 

The  robbers  looked  at  each  other,  all  three  in  the 
grasp  of  the  most  voloptuous  of  enjoyments,  —  the  grati- 
fication of  success  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune ;  at  that 
moment  the  sick  man's  voice  rang  out  and  vibrated  like 
the  sound  of  a  bell. 

"  Who  is  there?  "  cried  Pons. 

"Monsieur,  lie  down  again !"  exclaimed  the  Cibot, 
Bpringing  towards  Pons  and  forcing  him  back  into  his 
bed.  "Goodness  I  do  you  want  to  kill  yourself  ?  Why, 
it  was  n't  the  doctor,  it  is  that  good  K«moneDcq,  who 
is  so  uneasy  about  yon  Ihat  he  came  to  ask  how  you 
are.  You  are  so  beloved,  all  the  bouse  is  astir  about 
you.    What  are  you  aiVaid  of  ? " 

"  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  several  persons 
there,"  said  the  sick  man. ' 

"Several?  well  done!  Are  you  dreaming?  You'll 
end  by  going  crazy,  take  my  word  for  it.  There !  look 
here ! " 

So  saying,  she  opened  the  door  quickly,  and  made 
a  sign  to  Magus  to  go  away,  and  to  R^monencq  to  come 
forward. 

"  Well,  my  good  monsieur,"  said  the  Auveignat,  for 
whose  inBtnictlon  the  woman  bad  spoken,  "I  came 
to  bear  how  you  are;  the  whole  house  ia  in  a  &ight 
about  you.  People  don't  like  a  death  in  the  house ! 
Besides,  Papa  Monistrol,  whom  you  know  very  well, 
sent  me  to  say  that  if  you  wanted  any  money,  he  was 
at  your  service." 

"He  sent  you  here  to  give  a  look  at  my  bibelota," 
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aaid  the  old  collector,  with  a  bitterness  that  was  full 
of  suspicioD. 

In  diseases  of  the  liver  the  vicUma  nearly  always  de- 
velop sudden  and  special  antipathies ;  tbey  concentrate 
their  ill-humor  on  some  object  or  on  some  person,  it 
does  not  matter  what  or  who.  Pons,  who  already  im- 
Agined  that  some  one  was  after  bis  treasure,  was  pos- 
sessed with  the  fixed  idea  of  proteeting  it ;  and  he  was 
coDstautly  sending  Schmucke  back  and  forth  to  see  if 
any  one  had  slipped  into  his  sanctuary. 

"Your  collection  is  fine  enough  to  tempt  the  cAt> 
neurs,"  said  Bemonencq  astutely.  "  I  don't  understand 
bigh-class  curiosities ;  but  monsieur  is  thought  to  be 
such  a  great  connoisseur  that,  though  I  am  not  up  in 
such  things,  I  'd  buy  some  of  them  from  monsieur  with 
my  eyes  sbnt.  Now,  if  mousieur  wanted  any  money,  — 
nothing  costs  like  these  cursed  illnesses.  I've  known 
my  sister  to  spend  thirty  sous  in  ton  days  for  medicines 
when  her  blood  is  out  of  order ;  though  she  'd  have  got 
well  just  as  soon  without  tbem.  Doctors  are  cheats, 
who  profit  by  our  weakness  to  —  " 

"  Thank  you,  monsieur,  I  need  notliing ;  good-day," 
S^d  Pons,  looking  uneasily  at  the  Auvergnat. 

"  I  'U  show  him  the  way  out,"  said  Madame  Cibot  in 
a  low  voice  to  ber  patient,  "for fear  he  sbould  touch 
anything. " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  Pods,  thanking  her  with  a 
look. 

Madame  Cibot  shut  tbc  door  of  the  bedroom,  —  an  ao 
tjon  which  at  once  roused  the  sick  man's  suspicion. 
She  found  Magus  standing  motionless  in  fVout  of  the 
four  pictures.     This  immoltility,  this  rapt  admiration, 
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can  be  understood  only  by  those  whose  sonls  are  open 
to  the  ideal,  to  the  iaeffable  eniot'toD  caused  by  the  per- 
feetioQ  of  a  vork  of  art.  Suuh  people  remain  rooted 
on  thdr  feet  for  hours  before  the  Jocunda  of  Liooardo 
da  Vind,  the  Mistress  of  Titian,  the  Holy  Family  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  Children  of  Dominiohino  gar- 
landed with  flowere,  the  little  cameo  of  Raphael  or  his 
portrait  of  the  Old  Man,  —  the  greatest  of  all  the  great 
nmsterpieces  of  art. 

"  Get  away  without  making  any  noise,"  said  tbe 
Cibot 

The  Jew  went  slowly  out,  walking  backwards  as  be 
went^  gazing  at  the  pictures  as  a  lover  looks  at  a  mis- 
tress to  whom  he  ie  forced  to  bid  adieu.  When  be 
reached  the  landing,  Madame  Cibot,  to  whom  this 
earnest  contemplation  had  supplied  a  few  ideas,  tapped 
Magus  on  his  skinny  arm. 

"  Ton  must  give  me  four  thousand  francs  for  each 
picture ;  if  not,  no  bargain,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  so  poor !  "  said  Magus.  "  If  I  want  these  pic- 
tures, it  is  for  love,  pure  love  of  art,  my  good  lady." 

"  You're  such  a  dry  stick,  my  old  fellow,"  said  the 
woman,  ^'tliat  I  don't  believe  in  no  such  love.  But  if 
you  don't  promise  me  sixteen  thousand  fl-anos  here  to- 
day, in  presence  of  R^monencq,  to-morrow  I'll  make 
it  twenty  thousand." 

'f  I  promise  the  sixteen,"  answered  the  Jew,  alarmed 
at  her  avidity. 

"What  can  he  swear  by?  he's  only  a  Jew,"  said  the 
Cibot  to  B^monencq. 

"You  can  trust  him,"  said  the  Anvergnat;  "he's 
as  honest  a  man  as  I  am." 
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"Hey!  and  you?"  she  demanded.  "Ifl  give  you 
some  o'  the  pictures  to  sell,  what  will  you  pay  me?  " 

"  Half  the  profits,"  said  RemoDeDcq  promptly. 

"  I  'd  rather  have  a  sum  down ;  I  'm  not  in  busine^" 
said  Madame  Cibot. 

"  Yon  understand  it  pretty  well,  though ! "  eaid  Elie 
Magus,  smiling  ;  "  you  would  make  a  fine  dealer." 

"  I  've  oflTered  to  go  into  pai'tnership  with  her,  body 
find  estate,"  declared  R^monencq,  taking  Madame 
Cibot'a  plump  arm  and  rapping  it  with  the  force  of  a  ham- 
mer. "  I  don't  ask  any  other  capital  than  her  beautj' ! 
You  are  very  wrong  to  hold  on  to  your  Turk  of  a  Cibot 
and  his  shears.  Is  it  a  little  tailor  who  can  make  a 
riuh  womao  of  a  beauty  like  you?  Ah,  what  a  figure 
you  'd  cut  in  my  shop  on  the  boulevard,  in  the  middle 
of  all  the  curiosities,  chatteiiug  to  the  customers  and 
twisting  'em  round  your  finger !  Come,  you  give  up  that 
lodge  of  yours  as  soon  as  you  've  made  your  haul  here, 
and  see  how  well  we  'II  get  on  together." 

"Made  my  haul  here!"  exclaimed  Madame  Cibot. 
"  I  ain't  capable  of  taking  so  much  ae  the  value  of  a 
pin!  Do  you  hear  me,  R^monencq?  I'm  known  in 
all  t^e  quarter  for  an  honest  woman,  I  am !  " 

Her  eyes  flamed. 

"  There,  there,  don't  get  angiy ! "  said  Elie  Magus ; 
"the  man  seems  to  love  you  too  well  to  mean  any 
offence." 

"  Hey !  how  she  would  draw  the  customers ! "  cried 
the  Auvei^at. 

"Now,  be  fwr,  both  of  you,"  resumed  Madame 
Cibot,  pacified,  "and  consider  for  yourselves  how  I'm 
placed.      Here 's  t«D  years  that   I  've  been  wearing 
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myself  out,  body  and  soul,  for  those  two  old  bachelors, 
and  they  hain't  Dover  given  me  a  single  thing  except 
words.  R^monencq  can  tell  you  I  feed  'em  at  a  loss ; 
I  lose  twenty  to  thirty  sons  a  day  on  'em.  All  my  snv- 
ings  have  gone  that  way.  I  swear  it  by  the  soul  of  my 
mother,  —  the  only  author  of  my  being  that  I  've  ever 
known,  —  it'sae  trueas  I 'm  born,  and  as  tlie  daylight's 
above  us :  and  may  my  coffee  poison  me  if  I  lie  one 
penny's  worth.  Well,  then,  here 's  one  on  'em  going  to 
die,  that  'a  sure ;  and  it 's  the  richest  of  the  pair  whom 
I  've  treated  like  they  were  my  own  children.  Now  would 
you  believe,  my  dear  monsieur,  that  I  've  been  telling 
him  for  twenty  daj-s  he  'e  at  death's  door  (for  Monsieur 
Ponlain  has  given  him  over) ;  and  yet  this  skinflint 
won't  say  a  word  about  pntting  me  in  his  will  any  more 
than  if  he  did  n't  know  me.  My  word  of  honor !  no- 
body gets  their  rights  unless  they  take  'em.  Talk  to 
me  of  trusting  to  the  heirs,  indeed !  That 's  likely ! 
Such  talk  atinks  in  my  nostriis.    People  are  all  scum  !  " 

"  That's  true,"  said  Elie  Magus  artfully ;  "  and  it  is 
such  as  we,"  he  added,  looking  at  R^monencq,  "  who 
are  really  the  honest  men." 

"  Ob !  no  offence ;  I  was  n't  speaking  of  you,"  said 
Madame  Cibot  "  Present  company,  as  the  old  actor 
s^d,  is  always  accepted.  I  '11  swear  to  you  those  two 
old  bachelors  owe  me  nearly  three  thousand  francs ;  the 
little  I  had  saved  up  is  all  gone  for  their  medicines  and 
expenses.  And  suppose  they  did  n't  give  me  nothing  for 
all  I  've  advanced  !  I  'm  such  a  fool,  with  my  honesty, 
that  I  don't  like  to  speak  to  'em  about  it.  Now,  you 
know  what  business  is,  my  good  monsiear :  would  yoo 
advise  me  to  go  to  a  lawyer  ? " 
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'<  A  lawyer !  "  cried  R^monencq ;  "  you  koow  a  deal 
more  than  all  the  lawyers  pat  ti^ther !  " 

The  sound  of  a  heavy  body  falling  on  the  floor  of  the 
diaing-room  echoed  through  the  wide  rault  of  the 
staircase. 

"Good  God!."  cried  Madame  Cibot,  "what's  the 
matt«r?  I  do  believe  my  old  gentleman  has  tumbled 
headlong !  —  " 

She  gave  a  push  to  her  accomplices,  who  rushed 
downstairs  with  agility,  and  then  flew  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  she  saw  Pone,  in  his  nightshirt,  lying  at  fiill 
length  upon  the  floor  in  a  dead  faint.  She  seized  the 
old  man,  \\tt%A  him  like  a  feather,  and  carried  him  to 
bis  bed.  When  she  hnd  laid  him  back  in  it,  she  put 
a  burnt  goose-quiU  to  his  nose,  wet  bis  temples  with 
eau-de-cologne,  and  brouglit  bim  to  his  senses. 

"Without  your  slippers,  in  your  shirt-tails!  It's 
enough  to  kill  you!  Why  do  you  suspect  me?  If 
that's  how  it's  to  be,  good-by  toyou!  Afler  serving 
you  ten  years,  and  paying  out  my  own  money  for  you, 
and  spending  all  my  savings  so  as  not  to  worfy  that  poor 
Monsieur  Schmucke,  who  goes  crying  down  the  stairs 
like  a  baby,  —  this  is  to  be  my  reward,  is  it?  You  spy 
upon  me!  Well,  God  has  punished  you,  and  that's 
right !  And  here  if  I  have  n't  given  myself  a  strain 
lifting  you  in  my  arms  !  And  perhaps  I  'm  injured  for 
the  rest  of  my  life !  Goodness !  and  there's  Uie  door 
that  I  left  open  1 " 

"  Whom  WM«  you  talking  to? " 

"What  an  idea!"  cried  the  Cibot,  "Am  I  your 
slave  ?  I  have  n't  got  to  render  no  account  to  you  o'  my 
doings.     Don't  you  know,  if  you  behave  so  to  me,  I  '11 
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put  my  Rwt  doini  and  leave  you  right  there?  Then 
you  can  hire  a  nurse." 

Pone,  terrified  at  this  threat,  nncoii8cioa8ly  revealed 
to  Madame  Cibot  the  lengths  to  which  she  could  go  with 
this  sword  of  Damocles. 

"  It  is  because  I  am  so  ill,"  he  said  piteously. 

"Oh!  I  dare  say!"  she  answered  roughly,  leaving 
Pons  quite  bewildered,  a  prey  to  remorse,  admiring  the 
clamorous  devotion  ot  his  nurse,  and  so  full  of  self- 
reproach  that  he  did  not  feel  the  cruel  hurt  of  his  fall 
upon  the  flagging  of  tbe  dining-room,  by  which  he  had 
just  a^ravated  the  effects  of  his  disease.  Madame 
Oibot  saw  Schmueke  coming  up  the  stairway. 

"Come,  monsieur,  come!  I've  bad  news  for  you. 
Monsieur  Pods  is  out  of  his  head.  Fancy  1  he  got  up 
without  anything  on,  and  followed  me,  and  he  fell  down 
right  there  at  full  leogth.  If  you  ask  him  why  he  did 
it,  he  don't  know.  He's  wrong  iu  his  head.  I  did 
nothing  to  provoke  such  violence,  except  that  I  was 
talking  to  him  about  his  early  loves.  But  there !  you 
can't  trust  no  man  ;  they  are  all  old  rips  —  " 

Schmueke  listened  to  Madame  Cibot  as  if  she  were 
talking  Hebrew. 

"  I  've  given  myself  such  a  wrench  that  I  've  got  a  hurt 
that  will  last  me  all  my  days !  "  she  added,  seeming 
to  suffer  excruciating  pain,  and  suddenly  resolving  to 
make  the  most  of  an  idea  that  came  fi'om  a  slight  fatigue 
she  felt  in  her  muscles.  "  I  am  a  fool !  When  I  saw 
him  there  on  the  ground,  I  took  him  up  iu  my  f^ms  and 
curled  him  to  his  bed  like  a  child,  that  I  did !  And  now 
I  just  feel  such  a  strain!  Ah,  I'm  ill  I  I  must  go 
down.    Take  care  of  the  patient.    I  must  send  Cibot  for 
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Monaienr  Poalain,  and  see  what's  the  matt«r  with  me. 
I  'd  rather  die  than  be  a  crippled  creature  I " 

She  grasped  the  balusters  and  dragged  herself  dowo 
the  staircase,  making  manj'  contortions  and  uttering  8U<^ 
plaintive  moans  that  the  other  lodgers,  much  alarmed, 
came  out  Ironi  their  appartements  on  the  different  land- 
ings. Schmucke  supported  the  sufferer,  shedding  tears 
and  explaining  her  great  devotion.  All  the  house,  and 
soon  all  the  neighborhood,  heard  of  Madame  Cibot's 
noble  deed ;  she  had  done  lierself,  they  said,  a  mortal 
injury  by  lifting  one  of  the  Kut-cractcers  in  her  arms. 
Schmucke,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  back  to  Pons,  told 
him  about  the  sad  condition  of  their  factotum,  and  each 
gazed  at  the  other,  saying,  "  What  will  become  of  us 
without  her?"  Schmucke,  obsening  the  change  in 
Pons'e  appearance  produced  by  his  strange  iVeak,  dared 
not  scold  him. 

"  GoDTOund  dat  prig-k-prag !  It  hat  pedder  pe  pumed 
dan  gill  my  frent  1 "  he  cried,  after  Pons  had  told  him 
the  cause  of  the  accident.  "  It  meks  you  U»at  dat 
goot  Matame  Zipod,  who  has  her  zafings  lenlet  to  us ! 
Dat  ees  not  raight  —  but  it  ees  cclness,  I  know  dat ! " 

'^Ah!  what  an  illness!  I  am  changed;  I  feel  it," 
said  Pons.  "  I  don't  wish  to  make  you  unhappy,  my 
good  Schmucke." 

"Sgold  me,"  said  Schmucke,  "pud  leaf  Matame 
Zipod  aloau." 
\/  Doctor  Poulain  cured  Madame  Cibot  in  a  few  days  of 
the  internal  injurj'  she  pretended  to  have  suffered ;  and 
his  reputation  became  really  illustrious  throughout  the 
Marais  for  the  skill  manifested  in  this  cure,  which  was 
called  miraculous.     To  Pons,  the  doctor  attributed  his 
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patient's  recovery  to  her  excellent  conBtitation ;  and  she 
reanmed  her  attendance  npon  the  two  old  gentlemen  on 
the  seventh  day,  to  their  great  satisfaction.  This  event 
increased  the  power  and  tyranny  of  Madame  Cibot  a 
hundred-fold  over  the  household  arrangements  of  the 
two  Nut-crackers,  who  during  this  week  had  been 
forced  to  run  into  debt,  .the  debts  being  paid  by  her. 
(She  profited  by  the  circumstance  to  obtain  from 
Sdimucke  (and  with  what  ease !)  a  receipt  for  the  two 
thonsond  francs  which  she  declared  she  had  lent  to  the 
two  friends. 

"  Ah  I  what  a  doctor  Monsieur  Poulain  is,"  she  said 
to  Pons.  "  He  '11  save  your  life,  my  dear  monsieur, 
for  he 's  drafted  me  out  o'  my  ct^n.  My  poor  Cibot 
thought  I  was  dead !  Well,  now,  Monsieur  Poulain 
must  have  told  you  I  did  n't  think  of  nothing  bat  you 
when  I  was  IjHng  there  on  my  bed.  '  My  God,'  I  used 
to  say, '  take  me ;  but  let  my  dear  Monsieur  Pons  live !' " 

"  Poor  dear  Madame  Cibot,  you  came  near  having 
a  fatal  hnrt  through  me ! " 

"Ah  I  ifit  had  n't  been  for  Monsieur  Poulain,  I  should 
have  been  pnt  to  bed  with  a  shovel  by  this  time.  Well, 
as  that  old  actor  used  to  say,  '  When  you  're  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  grave,  you  can  turn  a  summerset.'  Philos- 
ophy is  a  good  thing.  How  have  you  got  along  without 
me?" 

"Schmucke  nursed  me,"  said  the  patient;  '*  but  our 
purse  and  our  pupils  have  fared  badly.  I  atn  sure  I 
don't  know  how  Schmacke  has  managed." 

"Pe  galm,  Bons!"  cried  Schmucke;  "our  goot 
Matame  Zipod  ees  our  panker." 

"  Don't  speak  of  tliat,  my  dear  lamb ;  you  're  both  of 
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yon  my  children, "  returned  the  Cibot.  *'  My  aavings 
are  safe  with  you.  I  'm  not  afraid ;  you  're  as  sound  as 
the  B&nli  of  France.  As  long  as  Cibot  aod  I  have  a 
bit  of  bread,  you  shall  liave  half  of  it  —  'taint  worth 
talking  about." 

"  Boor  Matame  Zipod ! "  stud  Schmncke,  as  he  went 
away. 

Pons  said  nothing. 

*'  Would  you  l>elieve  it,  my  precious,"  said  Madame 
Cibot,  noticing  that  her  patient  was  uneasy, "  when  death 
was  hanging  over  me  —  for,  I  tell  you,  it  stared  me 
in  the  faoe  —  the  thing  that  worried  me  most  was  the 
Uiought  of  yoD  ]>oor  dears  iett  alone  to  yonr  own  de-  . 
vices,  and  my  poor  Cibot  without  a  farthing.  My  sav- 
ings are  such  a  trifle  that  they  wouldn't  be  worth 
speaking  of,  if  it  was  n't  for  Cibot,  in  case  of  my  death. 
Poor  angel !  that  man  has  taken  care  of  me  as  if  I  was 
a  queen ;  he  moaned  over  me  like  a  calf,  he  did.  But 
I  felt  sure  o'  yon  ;  I  give  you  my  word  o'  that  I  said 
to  myself:  '  Don't  you  be  afhiid,  Ma'ame  Cibot ;  your 
gentlemen  won't  never  leave  you  to  starve.'" 

Pons  made  no  answer  to  this  attack  ad  te»tamentum, 
though  Madame  Cibot  paused  for  a  reply. 

"  I  will  tell  Sehmucke  to  take  care  of  you,"  hesaid 
at  length. 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  the  woman,  "  anything  you  do  will  be 
right :  I  can  trust  you  and  your  heart.  Don't  say  no 
more;  it  makes  me  ashamed,  my  dear,  good  cherub. 
Don't  think  o'  nothing  but  getting  well.  You  11  live 
longer  nor  the  rest  of  us." 

Profound  anxiety  filled  Madame  Cibofs  heart,  and 
she  resolved  to  get  some  explanation  from  Pons  as  to 
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the  amonnt  of  tbe  l^acy  he  intended  to  leave  her.  Ab 
a  preliminary'  step,  she  went  to  call  on  Doctor  Foutain 
in  his  own  home  that  evening,  after  she  had  served 
Schmucke's  dinner,  the  old  German  being  now  in 
the  habit  of  taking  his  meals  by  the  bedside  of  his 
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Doctor  Poolain  lived  in  the  rue  d'Orl^ans.  He  oc- 
cupied a  small  ground-floor  ^ppartement  consisting  of 
an  antechamber,  a  salon,  and  two  bedrooms.  An  office 
vhich  adjoined  the  antechamber  and  communicated  with 
the  doctor's  bedroom  had  been  coDverted  into  a  study. 
A  kitchen,  one  servant's  bedroom,  and  a  small  cellar 
belonging  to  this  suite  of  rooms  were  in  the  wing  of 
the  house,  a  vast  structure,  erected  in  the  dajs  of 
the  Empire  on  the  site  of  a  former  mansion,  the 
garden  of  which  stjll  remained.  This  garden  was 
divided  among  the  three  appartements  on  the  ground- 
floor. 

The  suite  of  rooms  belonging  to  the  doctor  had  seen 
no  change  for  forty  years.  The  paint,  papering,  and 
decorations  were  all  of  the  Empire,  More  than  a  gen- 
eration of  dirt  and  smoke  had  defaced  the  mirrors  and 
fViezes,  the  patterns  of  the  wall-papers,  the  ceilings, 
and  the  paint  on  the  woodwork.  This  little  abode,  in 
the  depths  of  the  Maraia,  cost  a  thousand  fVancs  a  3'ear. 
Madame  Foulain,  the  doctor's  mother,  a  woman  sixty- 
flve  years  of  age,  was  spending  her  last  yean  in  the 
second  bedroom.  Her  husband  had  been  a  breeches- 
maker,  and  she  worked  at  the  trade,  on  gaiters,  leath- 
ern breeches,  braces,  and  waistbands ;  in  fact,  on  all  the 
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rarions  parts  of  that  garment,  dow  fallen  into  disuse. 
She  never  went  out  into  the  street,  being  fblly  occupied 
by  the  care  of  the  doctor's  hoasekeeping  and  the  manage* 
meot  of  bis  one  servant,  and  took  the  air  only  in  the  gar- 
den, which  was  entered  by  a  glass  door  leading  fW>m  tiie 
salon.  On  the  death  of  her  husband  —  which  happened 
twenty  years  before  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing  — 
she  had  sold  the  business  to  her  forewoman,  who  agreed 
to  let  her  keep  enough  work  to  enable  her  to  earn  thirty 
sons  a  day.  She  had  sacrificed  everything  to  the  educa- 
tion of  her  only  son,  in  the  effort  to  give  him  a  vocation 
superior  to  that  of  his  father.  Prond  of  her  ^acnlapins, 
and  confident  of  his  success,  she  still  continued  to 
sacrifice  herself  to  his  iulereste,  —  happy  in  taking 
care  of  him,  in  economizing  for  his  benefit,  thinking 
only  of  his  comfort,  and  loinng  him  with  an  intelligent 
good  sense  not  shown  by  all  mothers.  Thus  Madame 
Ponlain,  who  remembered  very  well  that  she  hod  once 
been  a  mere  work-woman,  never  injured  her  son  by 
showing  her  defecte,  or  exposing  herself  to  ridicule,  — 
for  the  good  woman  used  her  «'«  ver>'  much  as  Madame 
Cihot  used  her  negatives.  She  always  hid  herself  in  her 
bedroom  whenever,  by  chance,  some  important  patient 
came  to  consult  the  doctor,  or  when  his  fellow-collegians 
and  comrades  in  the  hospital  made  their  appearance.  The 
doctor,  therefore,  was  never  obtiged  to  blush  for  his 
mother,  — whom,  indeed,  he  reverenced,  and  whose  de- 
fects of  education  were  well  compensated  by  this  sublime 
spedes  of  t«ndemess.  The  sale  of  her  business  bad 
yielded  about  twenty  thousand  franca,  which  she  had  put 
into  the  Grand-Livre  in  1820 ;  and  the  eleven  hundred 
IVancs  dividend  therefbnn  represented  the  whole  of  her 
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means.  So  for  several  years  tfae  Deigbbors  sav  tiie 
familj'  lioen  stretched  on  lines  in  the  doctor's  third  of 
the  garden.  Madame  Poulain  and  her  one  eerrant 
washed  at  home  as  a  matter  of  econom}'.  This  smalt 
domestic  detail  had  done  the  doctor  much  harm  among 
those  who  did  not  choose  to  recognize  his  talent  because 
they  saw  bis  poverty.  The  eleven  hundred  francs  paid 
the  rent,  and  in  earlier  years  the  leather-stitching  of 
Madame  Poulain  —  a  fat,  comfortable  little  old  woman 
—  had  anfBced  for  all  the  wants  of  their  humble  house- 
hold.  After  twelve  years'  persistence  along  this  stony 
path,  the  doctor  had  come  to  earn  about  three  thousand 
IrancB  a  year ;  so  that  Madame  Poulain  now  had  an  in- 
come of  something  like  five  thousand  francs  to  lay  out. 
To  any  one  who  knows  Paris,  this  will  seem  Just  enough 
for  the  strict  necessaries  of  life. 

The  salon  where  the  patients  were  accustomed  to  wait 
was  meanly  flimished  with  the  vulgar  and  well-known 
mahogany  sofa  covered  with  yellow  Utrecht  velvet 
embossed  with  a  pattern  of  flowers,  four  armchairs, 
six  common  chairs,  a  pier-table,  and  a  tea-table,  — 
which  had  all  been  the  property  of  the  late  breeches- 
maker,  and  his  particular  choice.  The  clock,  kept 
under  a  glass-case  between  two  f^ptian  candelabra, 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  lyre.  It  was  a  question  how  the 
curtains  which  hung  at  the  windows  could  possibly  have 
been  preserved  so  long  ;  for  they  were  made  of  yellow 
calico,  with  a  pattern  of  red  geometrical  rosettes  ]>om 
the  manufactory  at  Jouy.  (Oberkampf,  the  Bavarian 
manufacturer  who  first  established  calico  print-works 
at  Jouy-en-Josas,  near  Vei-saillea,  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Emperor  in  1809  for  these  atroeious  products  of 
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hie  cotton  indaatiy.)  The  doctor's  study  was  fViniished 
in  the  same  style,  thepatem&l  bed-chamber  having  sup- 
plied the  wherewithal.  The  aspect  of  the  room  was 
stiff,  disiiinl,  and  poverty-stricken.  What  patjeot  coqld 
possibly  bcUevc  in  the  skill  of  a  doctor  without  re- 
nown who  had  barely  any  furniture?  —  in  these  days, 
too,  when  the  art  of  advertising  is  all  powerful,  and 
when  they  gild  the  lamps  on  the  Place  de  la  Conoorde 
to  console  the  poor  man  and  coax  him  to  believe  himself 
a  rich  citizen ! 

The  antechamber  served  as  a  dining-room.  The  ser- 
vant sat  there  at  her  sewing  when  not  employed  in  the 
kitchen  or  in  company  with  the  doctor's  mother.  A 
glance  sufficed  to  show  the  decent  poverty  which  per- 
vaded this  melancholy  room  (which  was  left  empty  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  day),  as  the  eye  rested  on  the 
little  red  tnoslin  curtain  covering  the  solitary  window 
looking  out  upon  the  court.  The  cupboards  held  scraps 
of  sodden  pat^,  chipped  plates,  endless  corks,  t^e  nap- 
kins of  a  week's  use,  —  in  short,  all  the  necessary  igno- 
minies of  the  humbler  Parisian  households,  whose  next 
stage  inevitably  lands  them  in  the  pouch  of  a  r^-picker. 
Thus  it  happened  that  in  these  days,  when  the  new  five- 
tiaav  piece  lurks  in  all  minds  and  rolls  ou  all  tongues, 
the  doctor,  though  thirty  years  of  age  and  possessed  of 
a  mother  without  relations,  was  still  a  bachelor.  In  the 
course  of  ten  years  he  had  never  met  with  the  smallest 
pretext  for  a  love-affiur  in  tlie  families  to  which  his  pro- 
fession gave  him  access ;  for  the  healing  art  took  him 
among  those  whose  sphere  in  life  very  much  resembled 
his  own,  —  that  is  to  say,  minor  clerks  and  the  smaller 
dealers  and  manufacturers.     Hia  richest  clients  were 
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butchers,  bakers,  and  the  retail  shopfceepera  of  tiie 
neighborhood,  —  people  who  commonlj  attributed  Uieir 
cure  to  Nature,  and  paid  the  doctor  only  forty  sous  for 
his  visit,  for  the  reason  tJi&t  fae  came  on  foot.  In  the 
medical  profession  a  cabriolet  is  of  more  consequence 
tban  skill. 

A  life  of  commonplace  events,  without  opportunities, 
ends  by  reacting  upon  even  the  most  venturous  mind. 
A  man  confonns  to  bis  fate,  and  accepts  the  mediocrity 
of  his  life.  Doctor  Ponlain,  after  ten  years'  practice, 
was  still  at  the  toil  of  Sisyphus,  without  the  sense  of 
despair  which  made  its  first  years  so  bitter.  Neverthe- 
less be  cherisbed  a  dream ;  for  eveiy  soul  in  Paris  has 
his  own  visions :  R^moneucq  bad  his ;  so  had  Ma- 
dame Cibot.  Doctor  Poulain  ho|>cd  to  be  called  to  some 
rich  and  influential  invalid,  and  to  obtain  by  means  of 
this  patient  —  whom  he  should  infallibly  cure  —  an  ap- 
pointment as  surgeon-in-cbief  to  sonic^  hospital,  or  the 
position  of  doctor  in  a  prison,  or  to  tbc  theatres  of  the 
bonievard,  or  in  some  government  office.  He  bad 
already  obtained  by  such  means  the  place  of  physician 
to  the  mairie.  Called  in  by  Madame  Cibot,  he  had 
attended  and  cured  Monsieur  Flllerault,  the  owner  of 
the  house  to  which  she  and  her  husband  were  door- 
keepers. Monsieur  Pillerault,  great-uncle  of  Madame 
la  comtosse  Popinot,  who  was  wife  of  a  minister,  took 
an  interest  in  the  young  man  whose  secret  poverty  he 
fathomed  while  making  a  visit  of  acknowlc<lgment  at 
the  doctor's  home ;  and  he  obtained  from  his  great- 
Dcpbew  the  minister,  who  deeply  respected  him,  the  sit- 
uation at  the  mayor's  office  which  Poulain  hod  retained 
for  five  years,  the  meagre  emoluments  of  which  had  come 
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Ju6t  in  time  to  keep  him  from  carrying  out  a  rash  deci-' 
Bion  to  emigrate.  To  leave  France  is  to  a  Frenchman 
like  going  to  bia  own  funeral.  Doctor  Poulaio  hastened 
to  thank  the  Comte  Popiaot ;  but  the  doctor  in  chai^ 
of  the  department  over  which  the  mlniBter  presided, 
proved  to  be  the  illuatrious  Bianchon,  and  Fouliun  rec- 
ognized that  he  could  never  hope  for  that  place  himself. 
Thua  the  poor  man,  afler  flattering  himself  for  a  brief 
moment  that  he  had  won  the  protection  of  an  influential 
statesman,  one  of  tbe  twelve  or  Bfteen  cards  which  an 
aatote  liand  shuffles  on  the  green  baize  of  the  couDcil- 
board,  was  cast  floundering  back  into  the  Marais, 
where  he  stm^led  among  tbe  poor  and  the  lesser 
bourgeoisie,  and  fVilfilled  the  dut^  of  recording  deaths 
at  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  francs  a  year. 

Doctor  Poulain,  once  a  somewhat  distinguished  med- 
ical student,  and  now  a  prudent  practitjouer,  did  not 
lack  experience.  His  deaths  caused  no  scandal,  and 
he  was  able  to  study  all  diseases  in  animd  vUi.  Im- 
agine, therefore,  the  gall  on  which  he  fed !  The  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  already  strained  and  melancholy,  was 
sometimes  frightful.  Put  the  gleaming  eyes  of  a  Tar- 
tufe  and  tbe  sharpness  of  an  Alceste  into  a  bit  of  yellow 
parchment,  and  then  pictui'e  to  yourself  the  deportment, 
the  attitudes,  the  glance  of  a  man  who  knew  himself 
to  be  joat  as  akilfhl  a  doctor  as  the  celebrated  Horace 
Bianchon,  and  yet  was  held  down  in  obscurity  by  an 
iron  hand  1  Doctor  Poulain  could  not  help  comparing  his 
poor  earnings,  of  ten  fhincs  on  his  fortunate  days,  with 
those  of  Bianchon,  which  amount«d  daily  to  five  or  six 
hundred.  Does  not  this  reveal  to  us  all  the  baO^ds  of 
democracy?  Moreover,  Qiia  man  of  ambition,  thns  held 
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dowD,  haci  no  cause  for  self-reproacli.  He  had  doM 
his  best,  and  wooed  fortune  by  the  invention  of  certain 
purgative  pills  like  those  of  Morrison.  He  intrusted 
the  enterprise  to  a  comrade  at  the  hospital,  a  student 
who  had  subsequently  become  a  ditig^st.  But  the  said 
druggist,  having  fallen  in  love  with  a  dancer  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  ended  in  bankruptcy ;  and  the  patent 
for  the  purgative  pills  being  uufoitunately  taken  out  in 
his  name,  this  discovery  enriched  his  successor  only. 
The  bankrupt  departed  for  Mexico,  the  land  of  gold, 
carrying  with  him  a  thousand  francs  of  poor  Poulain's 
savings,  who,  by  way  of  cousolation,  was  treated  by 
the  dancer  as  a  usurer  when  he  attempted  to  recover 
his  money.  Since  his  fortunate  attendance  on  I^Uerault, 
not  a  single  rieh  patient  had  sent  for  him.  Foulain 
scoured  the  Marais  on  foot  like  a  lean  cat,  and  on  a 
round  of  some  tweuty  visits  earned  from  two  sous  to 
forty.  The  remunerative  client  was  to  him  the  phan- 
tasmal bird  known  in  all  sublunaij  realms  under  the 
name  of  the  phtenix,  or  white  crow. 

A  young  lawyer  without  cases,  a  young  doctor  with- 
out patients,  are  the  two  extreme  expressions  of  decent 
Despair,  —  that  chill,  silent  Despair  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  city  of  Paris ;  Despair  clothed  in  black  tiousers 
whose  whitening  seams  recall  the  zinc  of  a  gutter, 
in  a  waistcoat  of  too-shiny  satin,  in  a  hat  sacredly 
cared  for,  old  gloves,  and  a  cotton  shirt.  It  is  a  poem 
of  sadness,  — sombre  as  the  Secrets  of  the  Concieigerie. 
Other  forms  of  poverty  —  those  of  the  poet,  the  artist, 
the  actor,  the  musician  —  are  eheared  by  a  gayety 
springing  naturally  from  the  arts  and  fiom  the  careless 
Qsse  of  the  Bohemia  into  which  we  launch  and  which 
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leads  to  the  ThebaldeB  of  genias.  But  to  tbe  two  black 
coate  which  go  &-foot,  worn  by  the  two  profeBaions  for 
whom  all  tbiDgs  are  lilte  ao  open  wound,  and  to  whose 
sight  hamaoity  shows  only  its  shameful  aspect,  the 
dreary  dead  levels  of  their  opening  career  give  to  such 
men  a  sinister  aud  schenitug  expKessioii,  through  which 
Oashea  of  accumulated  hatred  and  ambition  dart  forth, 
like  the  first  flames  of  a  smothered  fire.  When  two 
ooUege  friends  meet,  afler  twenty  years'  separation, 
the  rich  man  avoids  his  poorer  comrade  and  does  not 
recognize  him ;  he  is  terrified  by  the  gulf  which  fate  has 
opened  between  them.  The  one  has  traversed  life  in  the 
chariot  of  fortune,  or  on  the  golden  clouds  of  success ; 
the  other  has  plodded  along  the  subterranean  ways  of 
Parisian  eewers,  aud  carries  tJieir  atigmata  upon  him. 
How  many  old  comrades  avoided  the  doctor  at  the  mere 
at^t  of  Ilia  coat  and  waistcoat ! 

It  ia  now' easy  to  see  why  Doctor  Poulain  consented 
to  pUy  bia  part  in  the  comedy  of  Madame  Cibot's 
illness.  His  ambitions  and  all  his  eager  desires  can  be 
imi^oed.  Not  finding  the  slightest  sign  of  injury  in 
any  of  her  oigane,  observing  Uic  r^ularity  of  her  pulae, 
the  perfect  ease  of  all  her  movements,  and  hearing  her 
distressing  cries,  he  understood  she  had  some  good 
reason  for  pretending  to  be  at  death's  door.  As  the 
rapid  cure  of  this  serious  illnesa  was  likely  to  make  him 
talked  of  in  the  arrondissement,  he  exaggerated  Ma- 
dame Cibot's  pretended  rapture,  and  talked  of  taking  it 
in  time  and  reducing  it.  He  exhibited  certain  sham 
remedies,  and  pnt  his  patient  through  a  fictitious  opera- 
tion which  waa  crowned  with  success.  He  hunted  up, 
in  the  arsenal  of  Desplein's  extraordinary  cures,  a  pecu 
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^  liar  cue  uid  applied  it  to  Madame  Cibot,  modestly  at- 
tribating  the  core  to  tiie  great  surgeon,  whose  imitator 
he  claimed  to  be.  Such  are  the  tricks  of  men  who  are 
endeavoring  to  rise  in  Paris ;  they  turn  even  the  genius 
of  others  into  ladders  for  tbemselvL-s.  But  as  all  things 
wear  out,  even  the  rungs  of  a  ladder,  the  recruits  in  eadi 
profession  are  occasionally  at  a  loss  for  ttie  wood  with 
whidi  to  make  their  foothold.  Sometimes  the  Parisian 
torns  reftactory.  Weai^'  of  building  pedestala,  he  sulks 
like  a  spoiled  child,  and  discards  his  idols ;  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  men  of  talent  are  sometimes  lacking 
to  his  adoration :  the  vein  which  gives  the  oi-e  of  genius 
has  its  lacutuK.  The  Parisian  rebels  at  this,  and  refiises 
to  gild  or  worship  the  inferior  godsi 

Madame  Cibot,  entering  with  her  accustomed  bmsque- 
□esB,  surprised  the  doctor  at  table  with  his  old  mother, 
eating  a  salad  of  lambVlettoce,  —  the  cheapest  of  all 
the  salads,  —  with  nothing  for  dessert  but  a  thin  wedge 
■^f  Brie  cheese,  a  dish  sparsely  filled  with  dried  fVuits 
called  "the  four  mendicants,"  — figs,  mits,  almonds, 
and  raisiDB  in  which  the  stalks  predominated,  —  and  a 
plate  of  miserable  shrunken  apples. 

"Mother,  you,  can  stay,"  said  the  doctor,  retaining 
Madame  Foulain  by  the  arm ;  "  it  is  Madame  Cibot,  of 
whom  I  spoke  to  you." 

"My  respects  to  you,  madame;  the  same  to  you, 
monsieur,"  said'  Madame  Cibot,  taking  the  chair  the 
doctor  gave  her.  "  Ah !  your  mother  is  vety  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  son  so  fhll  o'  talent.  He  'a  my  savior, 
madame ;  he  has  drt^^i^ed  me  ttom  the  tomb !  " 

The  widow  Pouliun  thought  Madame  Cilxit  charming 
as  she  listened  to  these  pi-aises  of  her  son. 
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"  I've  ooiue  to  tell  you,  my  dear  Monsieur  Poulun, 
that  our  dear  UoDsieur  Fons  is  very  ill,  and  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  him." 

"  Let  us  go  into  the  salon,"  said  Doctor  Foulain,  call* 
ing  Madame  Cibofa  attention  to  the  servant  with  a 
significant  sign. 
7  .  ytOnce  in  the  salon,  the  Cibot  explained  at  mnch  length 
'  lier  situation  as  to  the  Nut-crackers.  She  related  the 
story  of  ber  loan  with  many  embellishments,  and  re- 
counted the  immense  services  she  bad  rendered  Mon- 
sieur Scbmucke  and  Monsieur  Fons  for  more  than  ten 
years.  According  to  her  account,  the  two  old  men 
would  never  have  survived  without  her  maternal  care. 
She  posed  as  an  angel,  and  told  bo  many  lies,  well 
watered  with  tears,  that  she  ended  by  touching  tbe 
heart  of  old  Madame  Foulain. 

"  You  understand,  my  dear  monsieur,"  the  Cibot  said 
as  she  finished,  "Ireally  must  know  what  Monsieur  Fons 
intends  to  do  for  me  Jo  case  of  bis  death.  That's  an 
event  I  don't  want  nohow ;  for  tbe  care  o'  them  innocent 
babes,  you  see,  ma'am,  is  my  very  life,  and  if  I  lose  one 
I  shall  always  take  care  o'  the  other.  Nature  cut  me  out 
for  a  model  b'  maternity,  I  don't  know  what  would  be- 
come o' me  iflhadn'tnoonetothinkof  and  care  for  like 
an  infant.  So,  if  Monsieur  Foulain  is  willing,  he  would 
do  me  a  service,  for  wliiuh  I'd  be  verj'  grateful,  if  tie 
would  just  speak  to  Monsieur  Pons  for  me.  Goodness  ! 
a  thousand  fVancs'  annuity,  —  is  that  too  much,  Fd  like 
to  know?  It  is  just  so  moch  laid  by  for  Monsieur 
Schmucke ;  for  my  dear  patient  told  me  he  was  going 
to  leave  me  to  that  poor  German,  who  is  to  be  his  heir, 
so  be  says,     fiut  what's  a  man  who  can't  put  two  and 
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two  bother  in  French,  and  wlio's  capable  of  going 
off  to  Germauj  if  lie  feels  lonely  aiter  bis  fneoci  dies  ?  " 

'^  My  dear  Madame  Cibot,"  said  the  doctor,  becoming 
very  grave,  "  such  matters  don't  concern  physicians, 
and  the  practice  of  my  profession  would  be  taken  from 
me  if  it  were  known  tliat  I  meddled  with  the  testamen- 
tary dispositions  of  a  client.  The  law  does  not  permit 
a  doctor  to  receive  a  legacy  from  his  patient." 

"What  a  fool  of  a  law!  for  what's  to  binder  me 
from  dividing  my  legacy  with  you?"  I'cturned  the 
Clbot  instantly. 

"I  will  go  even  fiirtber,"  said  the  doctor.  "My 
professiooal  conscience  forbids  me  to  speak  to  Mon* 
sieur  Pons  of  his  death.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  not 
in  sufficient  danger  to  require  me  to  do  so ;  and  next, 
such  a  conversation  might  excite  him  and  put  him  in 
a  state  that  would  do  him  real  harm,  and  render  his 
illness  fatal." 

"  But  I  don't  make  no  bones  o'  telling  him  to  put  his 
affairs  in  order,  and  he  ain't  none  the  worse,"  returned 
the  Cibot.     ' '  lie  's  used  to  it ;  you  need  u't  be  afraid." 

"  Don't  say  anything  more  about  it,  my  dear  Madame 
Cibot.  These  things  are  not  within  the  province  of  my 
profession ;  they  Ijelong  to  tlie  notaries  —  " 

"But,  my  dear  Monsieur  Poulain,  supposing  Mon- 
sieur Pons  asked  jon  himself  how  he  was,  and  whether 
be  ought  n't  to  attend  to  his  affairs,  —  would  n't  you  be 
willing  to  tell  him  it's  good  for  people's  health  to  get 
'em  all  settled?  And  then,  you  know,  you  could  slip 
in  a  little  word  about  me  —  " 

"  Oh !  of  course  if  he  speaks  to  me  about  making  his 
will,  I  sha'n't  prevent  him,"  said  the  doctor. 
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'*  WeQ,  that's  all  I  ask!"  exclaimed  Madame  Cibot 
"  I  came  to  thank  yon  for  jour  care  of  me,"  she  added, 
slipping  a  twisted  bit  of  paper  coutaining  three  gold 
pieces  ioto  his  hand.  "  That 's  all  I  can  do  just  now. 
Ah!  if  I  were  rich,  m;  dear  Monsieur  Poulain,  yon 
should  be  rich  too ;  for  you  're  the  image  o'  the  good 
God  on  this  earth.  Yes,  ma'am,  yon  've  got  an  angel 
for  a  son ! " 

So  saying,  she  got  up ;  Madame  Poulain  bowed  to  her 
with  a  kindly  air,  ana  the  iloctor  showed  her  out  to  the 
landing.  There  this  horrible  Lady  MadMtb  of  the 
streets  was  suddenly  dazzled  by  a  gleam  of  infernal 
light :  she  perceived  that  the  doctor  had  made  himself 
her  accomplice  by  accepting  a  fee  for  the  pretended 
cure  of  her  pretended  injury. 

"  How  is  it,  my  good  Mon«eur  Poulain,"  she  said  to 
him,  "  that  after  pitUing  me  through  my  accident,  yon 
should  refuse  to  save  me  fit>m  poverty  by  merely  saj'ing 
a  few  words  ?  " 

The  physician  felt  that  be  had  let  the  devil  catch  bim 
by  a  hair  of  his  head,  and  that  the  hair  was  now  twisted 
round  the  pitiless  hook  of  the  fiend's  red  claw.  Terri- 
fied at  losing  his  integrity  for  so  slight  a  cause,  he  an- 
swered  the  woman's  diabolical  sn^eetion  by  an  idea 
that  was  not  less  diabolical. 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  Madame  Cibot,"  he  said, 
drawing  her  back  into  the  antechamber  and  leading  the 
way  to  hie  study.  *'  I  am  going  to  pay  the  debt  of 
gratitude  I  am,nDder  to  j-on,  to  whom,  indeed,  I  owe 
my  sitnalaoD  at  the  matrte." 

"  We  '11  go  halves,"  she  said  quickly. 

*'  In  vdiat?  "  asked  the  doctor. 
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"  In  the  legacy,"  answered  the  woman. 

"  You  do  not  koow  me,"  replied  the  doctor,  taking 
the  tone  of  Valerius  Publicola.  "Don't  Bay  another 
word  about  it.  I  have  a  college  friend,  a  very  intelli- 
gent  fellow,  with  whom  I  am  all  the  more  intimate 
because  we  have  had  just  about  the  aame  lack  in  life. 
When  I  was  studying  medicine,  he  was  studying  law ; 
while  I  was  an  interne  at  the  hospital  be  was  engrossing 
law-papers  with  Maitre  Couture.  Son  of  a  shoemaker, 
just  as  I  am  the  son  of  a  breeches-maker,  he  has  n't 
found  much  lively  sympathy  in  this  worid,  neither  has 
he  found  much  cash ;  for,  after  all,  cash  is  only  ob- 
tainable ttirough  sympathy,  lie  could  n't  buy  a  prac- 
tice anywhere  except  in  the  provinces,  at  Mantes. 
Now,  those  provincials  are  so  incapable  of  understand- 
ing Parisian  cleverness  that  they  found  fault  with  him 
in  every  way." 

"  Scum  I "  exclaimed  the  Cibot. 

*'  Yes,"  resumed  the  doctor,  "they  combined  bo  closely 
against  him  that  he  was  forced  to  sell  his  practice  in 
order  to  get  back  certain  deeds  which  they  construed 
into  evidence  of  his  wrong-doing.  The  procureur-du- 
roi  was  mixed  up  in  it;  that  functionaiy-  came  (h>m 
those  parts,  and  made  common  cause  with  his  countrj-- 
people.  The  poor  fellow,  who  is  even  more  out-at- 
elbows  than  I  am,  and  who  lives  as  I  do,  is  named 
Fraisier.  He  has  taken  refhge  in  this  an'ODdissement, 
where  he  is  reduced  to  practise  before  the  juge-de- 
paix  and  the  criminal  police-courts,  though  he  is  a  bar- 
rister. He  lives  close  by,  in  the  rue  de  la  Perle.  Call 
at  No.  9  and  go  np  three  pairs  of  stairs;  on  the 
landing  you  will  see,  printed  in  gold  letters  on  a  small 
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bit  of  red  morocco,  'Ofpicb  op  Monsieob  Fraisiek.* 
Praisier  attends  specially  to  lawsuits  amoi^  the  woric- 
ii^-cla»BC3  and  the  poor  of  this  arrondlasement,  and 
he  does  it  at  very  moderate  prices.  He  is  aa  hooeet 
mao ;  for  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that,  with  his  capa- 
bilities, If  he  were  a  scouadi'ei  he  would  be  tolling  in 
tais  chariot.  I  will  see  my  friend  Fraialer  this  evening. 
You  can  go  to  his  place  early  to-morrow  moining.  He 
knows  Monsieur  Louohard,  the  bailiff.  Monsieur  Taba- 
rean,  the  sberifTa  officer,  Monsieur  Vitel,  the  Juge-de- 
paix,  and  Monsieur  Trogiion,  a  notaiy;  be  is  already 
launched  among  the  most  important  business  men  of 
the  neighborhood.  If  he  is  wiUing  to  take  charge  of 
your  interests,  you  could  get  Monsieur  Pons  to  consult 
him ;  and  you  'U  find  him,  let  me  tell  you,  another  self. 
Only,  mind  yon  don't  make  to  him,  as  you  did  to  me, 
proposals  which  will  wound  his  sense  of  honor ;  he  has 
good  sense,  and  he  will  understand  you.  When  it  comes 
to  paying  for  his  services,  I  'U  be  your  go-between," 

Madame  Cibot  looked  at  the  doctor  with  a  sinister 
expression. 

"  Is  n't  he  the  lawyer,"  she  asked,  "  who  pulled  that 
ahof^eeper  in  the  me  Vieille-<lii-Temple,  that  Madame 
Florimond,  out  of  the  bad  scrape  she  got  into  about  her 
good  fYieud's  will? " 

"  The  same,"  sold  the  doctor. 

"  Was  n't  it  a  shame,"  cried  the  Cibot,  "  Qiat  after 
he'd  won  her  cause  and  got  her  two  thousand  fhuica  a 
year,  she  would  n't  marry  him  when  he  asked  her,  and 
thought  she  was  quit  of  her  debt  by  giving  him  a  dozen 
linen  shirts  and  twenty-four  handkercbieA,  —  a  regular 
bxMisseaal" 
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"  Hy  dear  Madame  Cibot,  the  '  trousseau,'  as  you 
call  tt,  was  worth  a  thousand  (Vauca,  aad  Fraisier,  who 
was  then  Just  setting  up  In  this  neighborhood,  wanted 
the  things  badly.  Besides,  she  paid  his  bill  without 
a  word.  That  affair  brought  Fraisier  a  great  deal  of 
business,  and  he  is  now  very  busy,  among  the  same 
class  that  I  have  to  do  with ;  our  clients  are  much  the 
same." 

"None  but  the  righteous  thrive  here  below,"  said 
Uadame  Cibot.  "Well,  good-by,  and  thank  you,  my 
dear  Uondeur  Poulain." 

Here  begins  the  drama,  or,  if  you  lifee  it  better, 
tiie  terrible  eomedy,  of  the  death  of  an  old  celibate 
delivered  over,  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  the  ra- 
pacity of  covetous  natures  grouped  around  his  bed,  — 
a  rapacity  which  in  this  case  found  auxiliaries  in  the 
keenest  of  all  passions,  that  of  a  picture-maniac;  Id 
the  hungry  eagerness  of  Monsieur  Fraisier,  who,  when 
you  see  bim  in  his  den,  will  make  you  sliudder ;  in  the 
thirst  of  an  Auvergnat  capable  of  anything,  even  a 
crime,  to  lay  hold  of  money.  This  comedy,  to  which 
what  has  gone  before  may  be  considered  as  the  intro- 
duction, employs  as  actors  all  tiie  personages  who,  so 
tas,  have  filled  the  scene. 
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The  d^;nidiition  of  that  title  is  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  m&nnera  and  morals  which  for  adequate  explana- 
Kon  require  volumes.  Write  to  a  lawyer,  and  address 
him  as  '<  a  man  of  law,"  aud  you  will  offend  him  as 
surely  as  yon  would  offend  a  wholesale  merchant  of 
colonial  produce  bydirectiug  a  letter  to  him  aa  "Mr, 
So-and-so,  grocer."  A  tolerably  lai^  number  of  per- 
sons who  ought  to  know  —  since  these  refinements  of 
sodal  hreedtng  are  their  all  of  knowledge  —  are  still 
unaware  that  the  designation  "man  of  letters"  ia  the 
worst  insult  that  can  be  offered  to  on  author.  The 
word  "  monsieur  "  is  a  striking  example  of  the  life  and 
death  of  words.  "Monsieur"  really  means  "  mon- 
seigneur."  This  title  —  formerly  of  importance,  and 
stiQ  applied  to  kings  by  the  transformatioii  of  "  sieur  " 
into  "aire"  —  is  given  to  everj'body  in  these  days. 
And  yet  the  use  of  the  word  '-  messire,"  which  is  noth- 
ing  more  than  a  corruption  of  "monsieur"  and  its 
equivalent,  raises  a  storm  in  the  republican  newspapers 
if  by  chance  it  is  noticed  in  a  burial  permit !  Magis- 
trates, counsellors,  jurists,  judges,  barristers,  minis- 
terial officers,  solicitors,  attorney's,  notaries,  and  special 
pleaders  are  the  varieties  under  which  all  those  who 
administer  justice,  or  who  live  by  it,  are  classed.    The 
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lowest  rungs  of  the  Udder  are  the  "  practitioner  "  and 
the  "  man  of  law."  The  practitioner  —  vulgarly  called 
the  bailiff's  follower — is  a  hap-hazard  lawyer.  He  is 
employed  to  look  after  the  execution  of  the  law  and 
the  judgments  rendered ;  he  may  in  fact  be  called 
the  execntioner  of  the  civil  cases.  As  to  the  "  man 
of  law,"  so  called,  he  is  the  special  reproach  of  the 
profession.  He  is  to  the  realm  of  law  what  the  "man 
of  letters"  is  to  literature.  Rivalry,  which  eats  into 
all  professions  in  France,  has  invented  terms  of  dis- 
paragemeut.  Every  profession  has  its  own  form  of 
insult.  The  contempt  which  breathes  in  the  terms 
"  m&n  of  law  "  and  "  man  of  letters  "  is  confined  to  the 
singular.  It  is  perfectly  proper,  and  wounds  uo  one, 
to  say  "  men  of  letters  "  and  "  lawyers."  But  in  I'aris 
each  profession  has  its  fag-end,  —  its  individual  fol- 
lowers who  dr^  it  down  to  the  level  of  street  practice 
and  to  the  demands  of  tlie  body  of  the  people.  Thus 
the  "  man  of  law,"  the  pettif<^er,  is  to  be  found  in  cer- 
tain quarters ;  just  as  we  find  the  money-lender  making 
loans  by  the  week  in  the  vicinity  of  the  markets,  — an 
individual  who  is  to  the  realm  of  banking  what  Monsieur 
Fraisicr  was  to  the  bar.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that 
the  common  people  are  as  much  in  awe  of  the  better 
class  of  the  legal  profession  as  they  are  of  a  fashionable 
restaurant.  They  go  to  the  pettifogger  just  as  they 
drink  at  a  wine-shop.  To  keep  at  their  own  level  is 
the  rule  of  all  classes  In  the  social  sphere.  It  is  only 
exceptional  natures  who  desire  to  climb  the  heights, 
who  feel  no  degradation  in  the  presence  of  superiors, 
who  make  for  themselveB  a  place, — as  Beaumarchais  let 
fall  the  watch  of  a  nobleman,  intcndiug  to  humble  him. 
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But  soch  parveniui,  especially  those  who  are  clever 
enou^  to  hide  their  begiunings,  are  splendid  exceptions 
to  the  role. 

^Tbe  next  day,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  moniing,  Madame 
Cibot  reconnoitred  the  bonse  in  the  rue  de  la  Perle 
where  her  future  counsellor,  the  Siear  Fraisier,  man  or 
law,  had  taken  up  his  abode.  It  was  one  of  the  old 
'  houses  inhabited  by  the  lesser  boui^eoisie  of  former 
days,  and  was  entered  by  a  narrow  passage.  The 
ground-fl&or  —  occupied  partly  by  the  porter's  lodge, 
and  partly  by  the  shop  of  a  cabinet-maker,  whose  work* 
rooms  and  warehouses  incumbered  the  whole  of  the  little 
inner  coartyard  —  was  divided  in  two  by  the  passage 
and  the  well  of  the  staircase,  IVom  whose  walls  damp- 
ness bad  thrown  out  the  saltpetre.  The  house  looked 
as  if  it  had  the  leprosy. 

Madame  Cibot  went  straight  to  the  lodge,  where  she 
found  a  fellow-porter  of  Ctbot's,  a  shoemaker,  with  a 
wife  and  two  young  children,  living  in  a  space  ten  feet 
square,  lighted  from  the  little  court-yard.  A  cordial 
understanding  was  set  up  between  the  two  women  bo 
'  soon  as  Madame  Cibot  had  announced  lier  occupation, 
given  her  name,  and  sjmkeu  of  her  house  in  the  rue  de 
Nonnandie.  Afler  a  quarter  of  an  hour  employed  in 
preliminary  gossip,  — during  which  time  the  wife  was 
getting  ready  the  breakfast  of  the  shoemaker  and  the 
two  children,  —  Madame  Cibot  leil  the  conversation  to 
the  tenants,  and  spoke  of  the  man  of  law. 

"  I  have  oome  to  consult  him,"  she  said,  "  on  bnsi- 
ness.  One  of  his  fViends,  Monsieur  le  docteur  Poulain, 
sent  me  here.    You  know  Monsieur  Poulain?" 

"  I  should  think  so ! "  said  the  portress  of  the  rue  de 
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b  Perle.    "  He  saved  my  little  giri  when  she  had  th« 
croup." 

"  He  saved  ine  too,  ma'am.  What  sort  of  man  is 
this  UoDsieur  Fnusier?" 

"  He  is  a  man,  my  dear  lady,  fix>m  whom  at  the  end 
of  the  moDth  it  is  very  difflcolt  to  wring  the  money  for 
carrying  up  his  letters." 

That  answer  was  quite  safficient  for  the  intelligent  ' 
Cibot. 

"  People  can  be  poor  and  honest,"  she  said.' 

"  I  hope  BO,"  answered  Fraisier's  portress.  "  As  for 
DS,  we  don't  roll  in  silver  or  gold,  or  even  copper; 
but  we  have  n't  a  farthing  that  belongs  to  others." 

In  these  words  the  Cibot  recognized  her  own  send* 
mento. 

"  Well,  any  how,"  she  sud,  "  you  think  I  may  trust 
him?" 

"Ab!  when  Monsieur  Fraisier  does  mean  well  by 
tmy  one,  I  've  heard  Madame  Florimood  say  he  had  n't 
his  eqoat." 

"  Why  didn't  she  marry  him?  "asked  Madame  Cibot 
qnickly.  "  She  owed  him  her  fortune.  It  wouldn't  be 
a  bad  thing  for  a  petty  shopkeeper  who  had  been  kept 
by  an  old  man  to  marry  a  lawyer." 

"Do  you  want  to  know  why?"  said  the  portress, 
drawing  Madame  Cibot  iuto  the  passage.  "You're 
going  up  to  him,  are  n't  you?  Well,  you  'U  know  why 
as  soon  as  yon  get  into  his  room." 

The  staircase,  lighted  from  the  courtyard  by  windows 
whose  saahes  pushed  up  and  down,  showed  plainly  that 
the  tenants,  with  the  exception  of  the  owner  and  Mon- 
•ieur  Fraisier,  were  mechanics  by  trade.     The  muddy 
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stairs  b^re  traces  of  all  their  caUioga,  in  tlie  efa^te  of 
broken  buttons,  fragnients  of  tin,  scrape  of  gauze,  bits 
of  &tra#  matting,  and  the  like.  The  apprentices  oo  the 
upper  a6orB  had  scrawled  obscene  caricatures  upon  the 
walla.  *rhc  last  words  of  the  portress  excited  the  onri- 
oeity  of  (Madame  Cibot,  and  very  naturally  decided  her 
to  coDs4t  this  friend  of  Doctor  Poulain,  reserving  to 
herself  <he  choice  of  employing  him  after  she  had 
formed  an  opinion  of  him. 

"  I  wotder  sometimes  how  Madame  Saun^  can 
stay  in  his  service,"  eaid  the  portress  by  way  of  oom- 
mentaiy,  as  ^he  followed  Madame  Cibot.  "I  acoom- 
pany  you,  ma'\ini,"  she  added,  "  because  I  have  to  carrj' 
up  the  milk  and  the  newspaper  of  my  proprietor." 

When  they  reached  the  second  floor  above  the  entre- 
sol, Madame  Cibot  found  herself  face  to  bee  with  a 
door  of  a  viUanous  description.  The  paint,  a  mongrel 
red,  was  plastered  with  a  layer  of  black  dirt  a  foot 
square,  such  as  the  bandn  deposit  after  a  certain 
length  of  time  and  which  architects  attempt  to  counter- 
act in  the  better  class  of  houses  by  putting  glass  shields 
above  and  below  the  locks.  The  wicket  of  the  door, 
(Aoked  with  dusty  cobwebs  (like  those  that  caterers  col- 
lect to  give  the  look  of  age  to  their  wine-bottles),  served 
no  purpose  except  to  Justify  the  nickname  of  "  the 
prison-door,"  —  a  name  that  was  sustained,  moreover, 
by  the  trefoil  iron  work,  the  formidable  hinges,  and  the 
huge  n^-heads  with  which  the  door  was  abidded.  Some 
miser,  or  some  i>ampbleteer  at  war  with  all  the  world, 
must  have  invented  such  defensive  apparatus.  A  leaden 
gutter  through  which  the  waste-water  of  each  household 
was  poured  added  its  quota  to  the  evU  savms  of  tiie 
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staircase,  whose  ceiliDgs  were  decorated  with  ar^besqiiee 
sketched  in  candle-smoke.  And  what  arabesques !  The 
bell-rope,  at  the  end  of  which  hung  a  filthy  bra!es  olive, 
rang  a  little  bell,  whose  feeble  tiiikie  betrayed  a\craok  io 
its  metal.  Every  surrounding  object  added  somd  touch  in 
harmony  with  the  general  effect  of  this  hideous  picture. 

The  Cibot  beard  the  noise  of  a  heavy  step  and  the 
asthmaUc  breathing  of  a  powerful  woman ;  and  then 
Madame  Sauvage  revealed  herself.  She  woe  one  of 
those  old  women  of  whom  Adrien  Brauwer  bad  a  vision 
when  he  drew  hie  "Witches  starting  for  their  Sab- 
bath," —  a  woman  five  feet  six  inclies  tall  and  un- 
healthily tat,  with  the  face  of  a  grenadier  and  far  more 
beard  than  Madame  Cibot  could  show,  arrayed  in  a 
fhgbtful  gown  of  the  cheapest  cotton  fabric,  with  a 
bandanna  round  her  head  and  curl-papers  made  of  her 
master's  old  prospectuses,  wearing  in  her  ears  gold 
rings  that  were  in  the  shape  of  card  age- wheels.  Tliia 
female  cerberus  held  in  her  hand  a  small  tin  saucepan, 
much  indented,  fVom  which  the  dripping  milk  wafted  an 
additional  odor  upon  the  staircase,  where  its  nauseous 
sour  fumes  mingled  with  the  other  smclis. 

"What  may  you  want,  ma'am?"  demanded  Madame 
Sauv^e,  as  she  flung  a  menacing  glance  at  \he  Cibot, 
whom  she  thought  too  well  dressed,  — a  glance  all  the 
more  murderous  because  her  eyes  were  naturally  blood- 
shot. 

"I  came  to  see  Monsieur  Fraisier,  fVom  his  Mend 
Doctor  Poulain." 

"  Oh,  come  In,  ma'am !  "  returned  the  Saavage  in  a 
tone  suddenly  reduced  to  amiability,  proving  that  she 
had  been  told  to  expect  this  early  visit. 
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Then,  after  making  a  theatrical  courtesy,  the  aemi- 
male  servant  of  Moneieur  Fraisier  abruptly  opened  the 
door  of  an  office  looking  upon  the  street,  in  which  sat 
the  former  barrister  of  Mantes.  This  study  was  ex- 
actly tike  all  the  little  offices  of  third-class  lawyers,  where 
the  shelves  and  boxes  aru  of  painted  black  wood,  and 
the  digests,  in  true  clerical  fashion,  are  so  old  as  to  be 
covered  witli  the  cobwebs  of  antiquitj-,  where  the  red 
tape  straggles  ddwn  with  lamentable  untidiness,  where 
the  floor  is  gray  with  dust,  the  ceiling  yellow  with 
smoke,  and  the  paper-boxes  smell  of  the  gambols  of 
mice.  The  mirror  on  the  chimney-piece  was  dim ;  the 
flre-dogs,  of  cast  iron,  held  a  meagre  log ;  the  clock,  of 
modem  marquetr}',  was  worth  about  sixty  francs,  and 
bad  been  bought  in  at  some  sale  made  by  legal  author- 
itj- ;  the  candlesticks,  which  flanked  the  clock,  were  of 
pewter,  though  they  pretended  to  i-ococo  shapes  that 
were  badly  rendered,  and  the  painting  in  various 
places  had  peeled  off  and  exposed  the  metal.  Monsieur 
Fraisier,  a  small  and  sickly  looking  man  with  a  red  face, 
and  blotches  which  proclaimed  his  vitiated  blood,  who 
was  perpetually  scratching  his  right  arm,  and  wore  a 
wig  set  far  back  on  his  head,  leaving  to  view  a  brick- 
colored  skull  of  sinister  expression,  now  rose  from  a 
cane  arm-chair  where  he  was  seated  on  a.  ciicular  cush- 
ion of  green  morocco.  He  assumed  a  polite  manner 
and  a  fluted  voice,  saying,  as  he  pushed  forward  a 
chair,  — ■ 

"  Madame  Cibot,  I  believe." 

"Yes,  monsieor,"  answered  the  woman,  wbo  sud- 
denly lost  her  habitual  assurance ;  she  was  scared  by 
the  voice,  which  sounded  a  good  deal  like  the  door-bell, 
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and  also  by  &  glance  which  wae  even  more  lividly  greeo 
than  the  greenish  eyes  of  her  future  adviser.  The  c^ce 
was  BO  redolent  of  its  Fraisier  that  the  very  atmosphere 
might  be  called  pestileotial.  Madame  Cibot  at  onoe 
understood  why  Madame  Florimood  had  refused  to 
become  Madame  Fraisier. 

"  Ponlaia  spoke  to  me  of  you,  my  good  lady,"  said 
the  maD  of  law  in  the  falsetto  tones  that  people  vul- 
garly term  "mincing,"  but  which  kept  their  sharp  and 
acrid  qualities  like  a  vin-du-pays. 

Here  he  attempted  to  cover  himself  up  by  drawing 
over  his  sharp  knees,  which  were  clothed  with  some 
threadbare  woollen  staff,  the  two  sides  of  an  old  dress- 
ing-gown made  of  piinted  calico,  tVom  which  the  wad- 
ding took  the  liberty  of  oozing  through  numerous  rents ; 
but  the  weight  of  this  wadding  dragged  down  the  flaps 
and  exposed  to  view  a  cloae-fittiug  under-shirt,  now 
black  with  wear.  After  tightening,  with  a  foppish  air, 
tite  cords  of  the  refiactory  garment  so  ns  to  show  the 
slendemess  of  his  waist,  Fraisier  took  the  tongs  and 
put  U^ther  two  bits  of  burned  wood  which  bad  long 
avoided  each  other,  like  quarrelsome  brothers.  Then, 
seized  with  a  sudden  idea,  — 

"  Madame  Sauvage ! "  he  cried. 

"  Well ! " 

"  1  am  not  at  home  to  any  one." 

"Lord!  1  know  that,"  answered  the  virago  io  a 
domineering  tone. 

"That's  my  old  filter- mother,"  said  the  man  of  law, 
somewhat  cont>ised,  to  Madame  Cibot. 

"  She  ain't  no  beauty,"  replied  his  visitor. 

Fraisier  laughed,  and  slid  the  bolt  of  the  door,  to 
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make  sure  that  his  housekeeper  shonid  not  come  and 
interrapt  the  Cibot's  confldeoces. 

"  Well,  madame,  explain  your  business,"  be  said, 
sitting  down,  and  again  trjing  to  drape  his  dressing- 
govn  over  his  knees.  "  Any  one  who  is  reoommended 
to  me  by  the  sole  friend  I  have  in  the  world  may  connt 
upon  me  —  yes,  absolutely." 

Madame  Cibot  talked  for  half  an  hour  before  the  man 
of  law  allowed  himself  to  utt«r  one  word  of  intemtption ; 
he  had  the  air  of  a  yonng  soldier  listening  to  a  veteran 
of  the  Old  Guard.  This  silence  and  Fraisier's  submis- 
sive air,  together  with  tlie  attention  he  seemed  to  lend  to 
her  flax  of  gabble,  specimens  of  whicb  we  have  already 
heard  in  the  Cibot's  conversations  with  poor  Pons, 
caused  that  suspicions  female  to  foi^t  some  of  the 
precautions  which  the  ignoble  surroundings  of  the  man 
had  suggested  to  her.  When  she  paused,  expecting 
advice,  the  litUe  lawyer,  whose  green  eyes  with  black 
speckles  bad  been  studying  his  future  client,  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  what  is  called  a  "  graveyard  cough," 
and  had  recourse  to  an  eaithenware  bowl  full  of  herb- 
tea,  which  he  emptied. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  Ponlain,  I  should  be  dead 
already,  my  dear  Madame  Cibot,"  Fraisier  replied  to 
the  motherly  glance  she  cast  upon  him.  "  He  has  given 
me  back  my  health." 

He  seemed  to  have  lost  all  remembrance  of  his  cli- 
ent's tale,  and  sbe  began  to  think  of  leaving  a  man 
eridentiy  ui  snch  a  dying  state. 

"  Madame,  in  all  matters  of  bequest  or  inheritance 
it  is  necessary  to  be  sure  of  two  things  before  proceed- 
ing to  take  any  steps,"  he  said  at  last,  — "  first,  is  the 
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property  worth  taking  any  trouble  about ;  secondly,  who 
are  the  legal  heira?  for  if  the  bequest  is  the  booty,  the 
heirs  are  the  enemy." 

Madame  Cibot  told  about  R^monencq  and  ^lie  Ma- 
gus, and  said  the  two  wily  confederates  bad  valued  tlie 
pictures  at  six  hundred  thousand  francs. 

"Will  they  pay  that  price  for  them?"  asked  the  late 
barrister  of  Mantes.  "  For  you  see,  madame,  men  of 
business  don't  believe  in  pictures.  What  is  a  picture? 
Forty  sous  worth  of  canvas,  or  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  worth  of  paint.  The  hundred- thousand-franc 
paintings  are  very  well  known,  —  though  there's  many 
a  fancy  price  put  upon  them,  even  on  the  moat  famous. 
A  well-known  moneyed  man,  whose  gallery  was  mpch 
lauded  and  visited  and  engraved,  —  actually  engraved ! 
—  was  thought  to  have  spent  millions  upon  it.  He 
died,  — forjteople  do  die;  and  behold,  h'la ffenuine  mas- 
teipieces  did  n't  fetch  two  hundred  thousand  francs ! 
You  must  bring  me  your  connoisseurs.  Now  let  us 
bear  about  the  heirs." 

And  Fraisier  resumed  his  attitude  of  attention.  When 
be  beard  the  name  of  the  president  Camusot,  be  shook 
his  head  with  a  grimace  which  made  Madame  Cibot  pay 
extreme  attentJon  to  him.  She  tried  to  read  that  brow, 
that  infamous  countenance,  and  felt  she  had  to  do  with 
a  masked  battery. 

"  Yes,  my  good  monsieur,"  she  repeated,  "  my  Mon- 
sieur Pons  is  own  cousin  to  the  president  Camusot  de 
Marville ;  he 's  everlastingly  prating  to  me  of  the  rela- 
tionship. The  first  wife  of  Monsieur  Camusot,  the 
great  silk-dealer  —  " 

"The  one  they  have  just  made  peer  of  France — " 
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"  —  wfts  a  demoieelle  Pons,  first  coneiD  to  Monsieur 
Pons." 

"  Therefore  the  Csmusot  de  Marvilles  are  first 
cousins  once  removed  — " 

"  They  are  nothing  at  aU,  for  they  've  qnarrelled  with 

Monsieur  Camusot  de  Marrille,  before  coming  to 
Paris,  had  beeo  for  five  jears,  as  we  know,  president 
of  the  justice-courts  at  Mantes.  Not  only  was  be  well 
rememlrered  there,  but  he  continued  to  bold  relations 
with  the  place ;  for  bis  successor,  the  judge  with  whom 
he  was  most  intimate  during  his  stay,  was  still  president 
of  the  court,  and  consequently  knew  Fraisier  through 
and  through. 

'*'Are  you  aware,  madame,"  said  the  latter,  when 
Madame  Cibot  had  closed  the  red  sluice-gates  of  her 
innndating  mouth,  "are  you  aware  that  you  will  have 
as  your  chief  enemy  a  man  who  sends  pet^le  to  the 
scaffold?" 

The  Cibot  gave  a  leap  on  her  cbair  whidi  made  her 
look  like  the  toy  called  a  jack-in-the-box. 

"  Be  calm,  my  dear  lady,"  resumed  Fraisier.  "  Noth- 
ing more  natairal  than  that  you  should  n't  know  what 
the  preeidant  of  the  Cour-royale  in  Paris  really  is ;  but 
yon  ought  to  have  known  that  Monsieur  Pons  has  a 
legal  heir  and  next  of  kin.  Monsieur  le  president  de 
Marville  is  the  sole  beir  of  your  patient ;  but  be  is  col- 
lateral in  tiie  third  degree,  therefore,  according  to  law, 
Monsiem:  Pons  has  the  right  to  leave  his  property  to 
whom  he  will.  You  seem  not  to  know  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  Monsieur  de  Marville  married,  about  six  weeks 
ago,  the  eldest  son  of  Monsieur  le  comte  Popinot,  peel 
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of  Fnmoe,  formerly  minister  of  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture, one  of  tbe  moat  influential  men  in  the  politics  of 
the  day.  This  marriage  makes  the  president  even  more 
formidable  than  be  is  as  sovereign  of  the  assizes." 

The  Cibot  shuddered  at  the  word. 

"Yes,  it  is  he  who  sends  you  there,"  said  Fraiiier. 
"  Ah !  my  dear  lady,  you  don't  know  what  a  red  robe 
is.  It  is  t>ad  enough  to  have  a  black  one  like  mine. 
If  you  see  me  as  I  am  to-day,  ruined,  blighted,  dying,  it 
is  because  I  once  unconsciously  ran  against  a  little  pro- 
vincial procureur-du-roi-  1  was  forced  to  sell  my  prac- 
tice for  a  song,  and  was  happy  to  escape  with  the  loss  of 
my  whole  fortune.  Ifl  had  attempted  to  resist  I  could  n't 
have  kept  my  professional  status.  And  there 's  another 
thing  you  don't  seem  to  know.  If  the  matter  concerned 
president  Camusot  alone,  it  might  be  managed;  but 
he  has  a  wife,  let  me  tell  you  1  and  if  you  were  face  to 
taae  with  that  woman,  yoii  would  tremble  as  if  you  had 
one  foot  on  the  scaffold,  and  your  hair  would  stand  on 
•nd.  Madame  de  MarTille  is  vindictive  enough  to 
spend  ten  years  in  coiling  a  net  about  you  in  which  you 
vould  perish.  She  drives  her  husband  Just  as  a  child 
spins  its  top.  She  once  caused  a  charming  young  fel- 
low to  commit  suicide  in  the  Conciei^eric,  and  turned 
the  hair  of  a  count  white,  with  an  accusation  of  forgery ; 
she  came  near  causing  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  tha 
court  of  Charles  X.  to  be  deprived  of  Lis  civil  rights, 
and  she  actually  procured  the  overthrow  of  the  procvr- 
ew-^eneral.  Monsieur  de  Graudville." 

"He  that  lives  in  the  rue  Vieille  du  Temple,  at  the 
comer  of  the  rue  Saiut^Frau^ots  ? "  said  Madame  Cibot. 

"Tha  same.    They  say  she  wants  to  make  ber  hus- 
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bssd  minister  of  jastice ;  and  I  'm  not  sure  that  she 
won't  get  her  eiid§.  If  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  send 
ns  both  to  the  assizes  and  to  the  galleys,  I,  who  am  as 
innocent  as  the  babe  unborn,  I  should  at  once  get  a 
passport  and  take  ship  for  the  United  State?  ;  so  well 
do  I  know  wliat  'justice'  means.  Madame  de  Blarvillr 
has  stripped  hcraelf  and  her  husband  of  all  their  prop- 
ertj-  so  as  to  marry  her  only  daughter  to  the  young 
Vicomte  Popinot  (who  is  to  be,  they  say,  the  heir  of 
yonr  proprietor,  Monsieur  Pillerault) ;  and  tha  end  of  it 
Is  tiiat  they  are  reduced  to  live  on  the  president's  salary. 
You  may  believe  me,  my  dear  lady,  under  the  uircum- 
stances,  Madame  de  Marville  won't  let  your  Monsieur 
Pons's  property  escape  her.  I  'd  rather  face  a  battery 
of  guns  loaded  with  grapeshot  than  feel  I  had  such  a 
woman  against  me." 
"  But,"  insisted  the  Cibot,  "  they  've  quarrelled." 
"What  does  that  signify?"  said  Fraisier.  "  All  the 
more  reason !  To  kill  a  relation  you  quarrel  with, 
that's  one  thing;  but  to  inherit  his  property,  that's 
another, —  it 's  a  pleasure." 

"  But  the  good  man  has  a  holy  horror  of  his  relations. 
He  keeps  telling  me  that  those  people  —  I  remember 
their  names,  Monsieur  Cardot,  Monsieur  Berthier,  and 
the  rest  —  have  crushed  him  as  you  'd  crush  an  egg 
under  a  tumbril." 
"  Do  you  want  to  be  crushed  in  the  same  way?  " 
"  Good  God ! "  exclaimed  the  woman.  "  Ah !  Ma- 
dame Fontaine  was  right  when  she  said  I  'd  meet  with 
obstacles ;  bat,  after  all,  she  said  I  'd  succeed." 

'*  Listen    to  me,  my  dear    Madame  Cibot.      You 
may  possibly  squeeze  thirty  thousand  fVancs  out  of  this 
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affair ;  but  as  to  inheriting  tbe  property,  you  must  put 
tliat  out  of  your  tiead.  Poulain  and  I  talked  over  your 
affair  last  night  —  " 

Here  Madame  Cibot  gave  anoUier  leap  in  her  chair, 

"  Hey  !•    What 's  the  matter  ? " 

"  If  you  koow  all  about  it,  what  have  you  let  me 
talk  hke  a  m^pie  for?" 

"  Madame  Cibot,  I  knew  ail  about  your  affair,  but 
I  did  n't  know  all  about  Madame  Cibot  1  Every  client 
has  his  or  her  own  nature." 

Thereupon  Madame  Cibot  cast  upon  her  fliture  coun- 
sel a  singular  look,  in  which  all  her  euepicious  burst 
forth;  and  Fraisier  intei'cepted  the  loc&. 
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*■  I  BEBDiiE,"  said  Fraisier.  "  You  see  you  formerly 
put  our  friend  PouUin  into  relations  with  old  Moosieur 
RUerault,  the  great  node  of  Madame  la  comtesse  Popi- 
DOt;  and  that's  one  of  yoar  claims  to  my  services. 
Poolaia  goes  to  see  yom-  proprietor  every  two  weeks 
(dow,  remark  this !),  and  he  has  learned  all  these  details 
fh>m  him.  This  old  merchant  was  at  the  marriage  of 
his  great^reatr nephew  (for  he  is  an  uncle  of  expecta- 
tions ;  he  has  an  income  of  some  flft«ea  thousand  francs, 
and  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  he  has  lived  like  a 
monk,  —  has  n't  spent  a  thousand  crowns  a  year) .  He 
told  Ponlain  about  Uie  marriage.  It  appears  that  all 
this  (Uss  arose  because  your  old  man,  tbc  musician, 
tried,  out  of  revenge,  to  disgrace  the  Marville  family. 
There  are  two  sides  to  a  shield ;  your  sick  man  maj' 
call  himself  Innocent,  but  other  people  ttuuk  him  a 
monster." 

"  I  should  n't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  he  was,"  cried  the 
Cibot.  "Just  im^ne!  Here's  ten  years  that  I've 
been  paying  out  my  savings  on  him,  and  he  knows  it ; 
and  he  ain't  willing  to  name  me  in  his  will,  —  no,  mon- 
sieur, he  ain't ;  he 's  as  obstinate  as  a  mule  about  it. 
I  've  talked  at  him  for  ten  days,  and  tlie  old  cur  don't 
bodge  QO  more  than  the  trey  in  a  lottery'.    He  don't 
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open  hJB  lips ;  be  juBt  stares  at  me  —  with  such  an  air ! 
The  most  I  can  get  out  of  him  is  that  he  '11  recommend 
me  to  UoDsieur  Schraucke." 

"  Does  he  mean  to  make  a  vill  in  favor  of  this  Mon- 
sieur Schmucke  ? " 

"  He  'a  goiug  to  leave  him  everything," 

"  Now,  listen,  my  dear  Madame  Cibot.  In  order  to 
have  any  just  ideas  and  to  make  any  plan  at  all,  I 
must  know  this  Monsieur  Sehmucke,  I  must  see  Uie 
collection  which  you  say  is  the  bulk  of  the  property, 
and  I  must  have  a  conference  with  that  Jew  you  men- 
tioned ;  and  then  you  must  let  me  direct  you." 

"  We'll  see  about  that,  my  good  Monsieur  Fraisier." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  —  see  about  it?"  said  Fraisier, 
shooting  a  venomous  glance  at  the  Cibot,  and  speaking 
in  his  natural  voice.  "  Am  I,  or  am  I  not,  your  coun- 
sel?   Let's  understand  each  other." 

The  Cibot  felt  that  he  had  taken  her  measure,  and 
cold  chills  ran  down  her  back. 

"You  have  my  entire  confidence,"  she  answered, 
feeling  herself  at  the  mercy  of  a  tiger. 

"  We  lawyers  are  accustomed  to  being  betrayed  by 
our  clients.  Look  well  at  your  position  :  it  is  splendid  1 
If  you  follow  my  advice  in  every  particular,  you  shall 
have  —  I  '11  guarantee  it  —  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
fhincs  out  of  that  property.  But  remember,  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  finest  coin.  Suppose  Madame  de  Mar- 
ville  finds  out  that  Monsieur  Fons's  property  is  worth  a 
million,  and  that  you  want  a  slioe  of  it?  —  There  are 
always  persona  —  ready  —  to  tell  these  things,"  he  said, 
In  a  parentbesis. 

This  parenthesis,  slowly  delivered,  with  two  pauses. 
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made  the  Cibot  Hhudder;  and  she  instantly  thought 
ihhi  Fraisier  himself  was  ready  to  make  the  revelation. 

"  —  My  dear  client,  En  tea  minatea  she  conld  make 
Monsieur  Pillerault  turn  you  out  of  your  situation  at 
aa  hour's  notice!" 

"What  harm  would  that  do  me?"  said  the  Cibot, 
springing  to  her  feet  like  a  Bcllona.  "  I  should  still 
be  the  housekeeper  of  my  two  gentieraen." 

- "  Tes,  and  seeing  that,  she  would  lay  a  trap  for 
you ;  and  you  would  wake  up  some  flue  moruing  in  a 
dungeon,  —  you  and  your  husband,  —  aooused  of  a 
capital  crime ! " 

"  I ! "  shrieked  the  Cibot.  "  I,  who  have  n't  got  a 
penny  of  other  people's  property  1     I !    II  — " 

And  she  talked  on  for  five  minutes,  while  Fndsler 
watched  this  great  artist  executing  her  concerto  of  self- 
pntise.  He  was  cold  and  satirical ;  his  eye  pierced  the 
woman  like  a  stiletto.  Inwardly  he  was  laughing,  and 
his  dry  wig  shook.  He  was  Robespierre  in  the  days 
when  the  French  Sylla  wrote  verses. 

"Why?  And  how?  Under  what  pretext?"  she 
cried,  as  she  ended  her  oration. 

"  Do  you  want  to  know  how  yoa  can  be  brought  to 
the  guillotine?" 

The  Cibot  turned  as  pale  as  death.  The  phrase  fell 
lipon  her  neck  like  tlie  knife  of  the  law,  and  she  looked 
wiidly  at  Fraisier. 

"How  listen  to  me,  roydear  child," resumed  Fraisier, 
checking  a  movement  of  satjsfhction  which  the  woman's 
terror  caused  him. 

*'  I  'd  rather  let  the  whole  thing  go,"  murmured  the 
Cibot. 
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AncI  she  tned  to  rise. 

"Stop!  — for  you  ought  to  see  your  own  danger.  I 
owe  it  to  you  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Fraisier  im- 
periously. "  The  scheme  is  a  battle ;  and  you  will  be 
carried  farther  Uian  you  thiuk  for.  You'll  get  drunk 
on  tbe  idea,  and  strike  hard  —  " 

Aaother  gesture  of  denial  trorn  Madame  Cibot,  who 
came  near  choking. 
/„■'■"    "Come,  come,  my  little  mother,"  said  Fraisier  with 
horrible  familiarity,  "  you  'II  go  pretty  far  —  " 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  thief  ? " 

"  You  've  got  a  receipt  from  Monsieur  Schmucke  that 
did  n't  cost  you  much.  Ha,  ha !  my  fine  woman,  you 
are  here  in  a  confesaional !  Don't  try  to  deceive  your 
confessor,  —  above  all  when  that  confessor  can  read 
your  heart!" 

The  Cibot  was  terrified  at  the  insight  of  the  man,  and 
now  understood  the  meaning  of  the  close  attention  with 
which  he  had  listened  to  her. 

"  Well,"  said  Fraisier.  "  you  must  admit  that  Ma- 
dame de  Marville  wou't  let  you  outrun  ber  in  the  race 
for  the  property.  You  '11  be  suspected ;  you  'U  be 
watehed.  You'll  succeed  in  getting  into  your  gentle- 
man's will  :  very  good  !  And  some  fine  morning  Justice 
will  step  in,  and  get  hold  of  some  herb-tea,  and  find 
arsenic  in  the  dregs ;  and  j'ou  and  your  husband  will  be 
arrested,  tried,  and  condemned,  for  having  attempted 
to  kill  the  sieur  Pons,  before  yon  've  had  a  chance  to 
touch  3-our  legacy.  I  defended  a  poor  woman  at  Ver- 
s^Ues  who  was  as  innocent  as  you  would  be  in  a  like 
case.  Matters  went  Just  as  I  tell  you ;  and  all  I  could 
do  for  her   was  to  save  her  life.     The  poor  thing 
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bad  twenty  years  of  hard  labor,  and  is  now  in  Sunt* 
Lazare." 

The  tenor  of  Madame  Cibot  was  at  its  height.  Pale 
aa  a  ghost,  she  looked  at  the  pinched  little  man  with  the 
livid  green  eyes  as  some  poor  Moorish  woman,  Taithful 
to  her  religion,  might  have  looked  at  tlie  Inquisitors 
when  she  heard  (Item  condemn  her  to  the  stake. 

"Do  you  say,  my  good  Monsieur  Fraisier,  that  if  I 
follow  your  advice,  and  trust  my  interests  to  you,  that 
I  shall  get  something  without  nothing  to  fear? " 

"  I  will  guarantee  you  thirty  thousand  fVancs,"  said 
Fraisier,  feeling  sure  of  his  ground. 

"  Well,  DOW,  you  know  how  I  love  that  dear  Monsieur 
Poulain,"  she  said  in  her  most  wheedling  tone.  "  It  was 
he  who  told  me  to  come  and  see  you ;  and  the  worthy 
man  did  n't  send  me  here  to  be  told  I  should  be  guillo- 
Uned  as  a  poisoner." 

She  burst  into  tears,  for  the  very  idea  of  the  guillotine 
made  her  flesh  creep ;  her  nerves  were  strained,  terror 
gripped  her  heart,  and  she  lost  ber  self-control.  Fraisier 
enjoyed  his  triumph.  When  he  perceived  her  momen- 
tary  hesitation  and  the  danger  of  losing  his  chance,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  master  the  woman,  terrify  her, 
stupefy  her,  and  hold  her  at  his  mercy,  bound  hand  and 
foot.  The  Cibot,  who  had  entered  the  office  as  a  fly 
flatters  into  a  spider's  web,  was  destined  to  stay  there, 
netted,  entangled,  and  used  as  provender  for  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  man  of  law.  In  fact,  Fraisier  was  resolved 
to  get  the  support  of  his  declining  years,  ease,  happi- 
ness, and  public  consideration  out  of  this  affair.  It  had 
been  calmly  and  Bol>erly  gone  over  in  all  its  bearings, 
examined  as  it  were  with  a  magnify ing-glass,  bj'  himself 
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and  Ponlain,  the  preceding  evening.  The  doctor  bad 
sketched  Scbmucke  to  his  friend,  and  their  shrewd  minds 
at  once  sounded  the  depths  of  all  hypotheses,  and  took 
into  account  the  dangers  as  well  as  the  resources  of  the 
enterprise.  Fraisier,  with  a  rush  of  eDtbusiasm,  ex- 
claimed: "The  success  of  both  our  lives  is  in  it!" 
He  promised  Foulain  a  place  as  aurgeon-in- chief  of  ,a 
hospital  in  Paris,  Just  as  he  promised  himself  the  posi< 
tion  of  Juge-depaix  of  an  arrondiasement. 

To  become  a  Juge^-paixf  To  this  man  ftill  of 
ability,  a  doctor  of  law  without  a  gown,  it  was  an 
object  so  difficult  to  attfun  that  he  thouj^t  of  it  as  tlie 
lawyers  in  the  Chamber  think  of  a  judge's  robe,  or  the 
Italian  prieste  of  the  tiara.  The  thought  seemed  folly. 
The  present  Justice,  Monsieur  Vitcl,  before  whom  Frai- 
sier's  cases  were  called,  was  a  man  sixty-nine  years  old 
and  rather  sickly,  who  thought  of  retiring  from  the 
office ;  and  Fraisier  talked  to  Poulain  of  becoming  his 
successor  just  as  Foulain  talked  to  Fraisier  of  a  rich 
heiress  whom  he  meant  to  marry  after  he  had  saved  her 
life.  Few  persons  realize  how  many  eager  desires  me 
inspii-ed  by  the  variouB  official  stations  in  Paris.  To 
live  in  Paris  is  the  first  desire  of  Frenchmen.  I^et  the 
simplest  office  become  vacant,  and  a  hundred  women 
will  rise  as  one  man  and  work  upon  all  their  frieods  to 
obtiUD  it.  A  probable  vacancy  among  the  twenty-four 
tax-collectors  of  Paris  will  rouse  a  perfect  riot  of  ambi- 
tion in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Such  places  are  \n 
the  gift  of  the  government,  and  are  made  an  affair  of 
state.  The  salary  of  a  juge-de-paix  in  Paris  is  about 
six  thousand  fVancs  a  year,  and  the  registration  of  that 
office  brings  in  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  more.     It 
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is  one  of  the  most  coveted  posts  id  tiie  l^sl  pntfes- 
eion.  Fraisier,  appointed  Juge-de-paix,  and  th&  fHend 
of  the  sui^on-io-cbief  of  a  great  hospital,  could  inur; 
wealth  and  tielp  Poulain  to  do  Ukevise ;  it  woald  be  a  ma- 
tual  lending  of  hands.  The  night  had  passed  its  leaden 
roller  over  these  dreams  of  the  late  barrister  of  Mantes, 
and  a  formidable  scheme  had  germinated  and  sprouted, 
fertile  in  promise  and  flill  of  intrigues.  The  Cibot  was 
the  pin-bolt  of  the  drama.  The  effect  of  the  sudden 
revolt. of  that  implement  may  therefore  be  imagined. 
Fraisier  had  not  foreseen  it ;  but  the  man  of  law  promptly 
crashed  the  bold  effort  at  escape,  by  bringing  to  bear 
upon  tiic  woman  the  whole  force  of  bia  venomous  nature. 

"My  dear  Madame  Cibot,  don't  be  troubled,"  he 
sud,  taking  her  hand. 

His  own  hand,  cold  as  the  akin  of  a  snake,  produced 
a  terrible  impression  on  Madame  Cibot,  and  caused  k 
physical  reaction  which  cheeked  her  agitation;  the 
toad  Aataroth  of  Madame  Fontaine  seemed  to  her  less 
dangerous  to  touch  than  that  poison-phial  before  her, 
capped  with  a  red  wig,  and  whose  voice  was  like  the 
ereaking  of  a  door. 

"  Don't  think  I  've  frightened  you  without  cause," 
resumed  Fraisier,  who  observed  this  fresh  movement 
of  repnlaion.  "  The  circumslances  which  have  made 
Madame  de  Marville's  terrible  reputation  are  so  well 
known  at  the  Palais -de- Justice,  that  any  one  you  choose' 
to  ask  will  tell  you  about  them.  The  great  noble  who 
was  so  nearly  deprived  of  his  dvil  rigbta  is  the  Mar- 
quis d'Espard.  The  Marquis  d'E^ignon  is  the  one 
that  Just  escaped  the  galleya.  The  gallant  young  man, 
rich,  handsome,  and  fhll  of  promise,  who  was  to  have 
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married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  families  in  France, 
but  who  hanged  himself  in  a  cell  at  the  Conciergerie, 
was  the  celebrated  Lucien  de  Rubempr^,  whose  fate 
roused  all  Paris  for  the  time  being.  It  was  connected 
with  the  bequest  of  bis  mistress,  the  famous  Esther,  who 
left  him  several  millions,  tmd  he  was  accased  of  having 
poisoned  her.  The  joung  poet  was  absent  from  Paris 
at  Ihc  time  the  woman  died,  and  did  not  even  know  he 
was  her  heir.  No  one  could  be  more  innocent  than 
that.  Well,  after  he  had  undergone  an  examination  by 
the  president,  Camuaot  de  Marville,  he  hanged  himself 
in  his  cell.  Justice,  like  the  healing  art,  has  its  vic- 
tims :  in  the  one  case  3'ou  die  for  society ;  in  the 
second,  for  science,"  added  Fraisier,  letting  a  hideous 
smile  Bicker  on  hia  lips.  "  Well,  jou  see  I  know  all  the 
dangers.  I  've  been  ruined  by  justice,  —  I,  a  poor  little 
Dbscure  lawyer.  My  experience  has  cost  me  dear,  and 
I  put  it  at  your  sen-ice." 

l/'  My  God !  no,  thank  you  I "  said  the  Cibot ;  "  I  give 
up  the  whole  thing.  I  don't.want  nothing  but  my  dues. 
I  've  been  an  honest  woman  these  thirty  years,  mon- 
sieur. My  Monsieur  Pons  did  say  he  'd  recommend  me 
in  his  will  to  his  fViend  Monsieur  Schmucke.  Well,  I  '11 
end  my  days  in  peace  with  that  good  German." 

Fraisier  had  overshot  hia  mark ;  he  had  discouraged 
the  Cibot,  and  was  obliged  to  eflace  the  dreadAil  im- 
l)ress!on  be  had  made  upon  her. 

"  Don't  let  us  despair,"  be  said ;  "  go  your  own  way 
quietly.  Don't  be  aitaid ;  we  will  bring  the  aSUr 
through  safely." 

"  Then  tell  me  what  I  'm  to  do,  my  good  Monsieni 
Fraisier      How  am  I  to  get  my  annuity,  and  —  " 
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'*  —  feel  no  remorael"'  he  eaid  quickly,  catting  short 
her  words.  "To  manage  such  mattera  is  preciBcly 
what  lawyers  were  invented  for.  People  can't  deal 
with  ttiese  things  unless  legally.  You  don't  know  the 
law ;  I  do.  With  me  you  've  got  it  od  jour  side ;  you 
will  get  your  rights  peaceably,  in  sight  of  all  men- 
As  for  your  conscience,  that 's  your  own  affair." 

"  Well,  go  on,"  said  Madame  Cibot,  made  happy 
and  inquisitive  by  these  words. 

"  I  can't  say  more  at  present.  I  have  not  studied 
the  affair  in  all  its  bearings ;  so  far,  I  have  only  con- 
sidered the  obstacles.  The  first  stop,  of  course,  is  to 
induce  Pons  to  make  a  will :  you  can't  go  wrong  there. 
But  above  all,  let  us  know  at  once  whom  he  means  to 
make  his  heir ;  for  if  he  leaves  his  money  to  you  —  '* 

"No,  he  won't;  he  don't  like  me  I  Ah  I  if  I'd 
known  the  value  of  his  gimcracks,  and  if  X  'd  only  sus- 
pected what  he  told  me  the  other  day  about  his  love- 
aflkirs,  I  should  n't  be  a  bit  uneasy  now." 

"  Well,"  said  Fraisier,  "  do  you  go  on  as  usual. 
Dying  folks  have  queer  fancies,  my  dear  Madame  Cibot ; 
they  npeet  all  expectation.  Let  him  make  his  will,  and 
we'll  see  what  comes  of  it.  But,  first  of  all,  there 
must  be  a  valuation  of  the  property.  You  must  put 
me  in  communicatjon  with  the  Jew  luid  with  that  S4- 
moneocq ;  they  will  be  very  useftil  to  us.  Trust  nte ;  I 
am  yours.  I  am  the  friend  of  my  client  through  thick 
and  thin,  when  he  is  mine.  Friend  or  foe ;  that's  my 
nature." 

'■  Well,  I  '11  be  yours,"  said  Hie  Cibot.  "  And  about 
your  fees ;  Monsieur  Foulain  will  —  ", 

*'  Don't  mention  them,"  sud  Fraisier.     "  Be  careflil 
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to  keep  PonUin  in  attendance  on  the  patient ;  the  dotv 
tor  baa  the  purest  aod  meet  loyal  heart  that'  I  know, 
and  we  need  —  don't  you  see?  —  a  trustworthy  man. 
Poulain  ia  worth  a  dozen  of  me ;  I  've  grown  witied." 

"You  look  as  if  you  had,"  said  the  Cibot ;  "butl'll 
trust  j'ou  all  the  same." 

"And  you'll  do  right!"  he  said.  "Come  and  sec 
me  whenever  anything  happens,  and  keep  on  as  you 
are  doing  now.  You  are  a  clever  woman,  and  things 
will  turn  out  well." 

"Adieu,  dear  Monsieur  Fraisier ;  good  health  to  you ! 
Your  servant ! " 

Fraisier  accompanied  his  client  to  the  door,  and  there 
—  just  as  Madame  Cibot  herself  had  done  the  ni^t  be- 
fore to  the  doctor  —  he  said  his  final  word : 

"  If  you  could  induce  Monsieur  Pons  to  seek  my  ad- 
vice, it  would  be  so  much  gained." 

"  I  '11  try  to  do  so,"  said  the  Cibot. 

"  My  good  woman,"  continued  Fraisier,  drawing  her 
back  within  the  study,  "I  am  \ery  well  acquainted 
wiUi  Monsieur  Trc^non,  the  notary,  —  the  notary,  you 
know,  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  If  Monsieur  Pons 
has  n't  a  notary,  speak  to  him  about  Trognon ;  see  that 
he  employs  him." 

"  I  see !  "  returned  Madame  Cibot. 

Aa  she  moved  away  she  heard  the  rustic  of  petticoats 
and  the  sound  of  a  heavy  foot  trying  to  step  lightly. 
Once  alone  and  in  the  street,  Madame  Cibot,  after 
walking  some  little  distance,  I'ecovercd  her  fireedom  of 
thought.  Though  she  remained  under  the  influence  of 
tliis  conference,  and  was  still  in  terror  of  justice,  Judges, 
and  the  scaffold,  she  took  a  very  natural  resolutjon, 
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wfaicb,  sooner  or  later,  was  to  bring  her  aecretly  in  con- 
flict with  her  terrible  adviser. 

"  Hey ! "  she  swd  to  herself,  "  what  do  I  want  part- 
ners for?  I  '11  line  my  own  pocliets  first,  and  then, 
may  be,  I  '11  take  what  tbey  offer  me  to  serve  Uieir  own 
interests.'* 

This  resolution  was  &ted,  as  we  sball  see,  to  hasten 
the  end  of  the  onhappy  musician. 
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"  Well,  mj  dear  Monsieur  Sohmuche,"  said  theCibot, 
.  eotering  the  appartement,  "  and  how 's  our  dear  love  of 
a  patient?" 

"Ferry  pad!"  answered  the  German;  "Bons  has 
peen  vlighdy  all  naight." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  Only  zduff  and  nonzenze !  He  zay  he  leaf  me  his 
broberdy,  —  on  gondiseioa  dat  noding  pe  zold.  And  he 
gried,  boor  man,  be  gried !    It  prakes  my  heart ! " 

"  That '11  all  pass  off,  my  lamb ! "  said  Madame  Cibot 
"I've  kept  j'ou  waiting  for  your  breakfast;  here  it  is 
i»ine  o'clock !  But  don't  you  scold  me ;  I  've  been  mighty 
busy,  all  about  your  affairs.  For,  you  see,  there  was  n't 
no  money,  and  I  've  had  to  raise  some," 

"Howtidyou?"  asked  Schmucke. 

*'  Why,  my  uncle  I  " 

"  Your  ui^e ! " 

"  Up  the  spout." 

"Z-bout?" 

"Oh,  the  dear  man,  If  he  ain't  Innocent  I  You're 
a  saint,  an  angel,  an  archbishop  o'  purity,  a  man  to 
stuff  and  keep  in  a  glass-case,  as  that  old  actor  used 
to  say.  Here  you  Ve  been  in  Paris  and  you  've  seen  — 
what  have  n't  you  seen? — the  B«vohition  o'  July —  and 
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you  don't  know  what  a  pawnbroker  U !  He's  the  man 
who  leads  you  money  on  your  clothes  and  thloga.  I  've 
juat  taken  him  all  our  silver  forks  and  spoons ;  eight  on 
'em,  with  bead  edges.  Bah !  Cibot  must  eat  his  food 
with  that  Algiers  metal ;  tbey  say  it 's  all  the  fashion. 
'Tain't  worth  while  to  tell  our  dear  cherub  nothing  about 
it:  'twould  only  worret  him  and  turn  him  yellower  nor 
what  he  is ;  he  'a  Qretted  enough  a'ready.  Let 's  save 
bim  first,  and  think  about  the  money  afterwards.  Take 
it  easy,  and  swim  with  the  stream ;  fit  yonr  back  to  the 
burden,  you  know.     Aiu't  that  true  ? " 

"  Goot  anchel!  Zubleeme  heart!"  cried  poor 
Schmucke,  taking  Madame  Cibot's  hand  and  laying  it 
on  his  own  heart  with  an  expression  of  much  feeling. 

The  angel  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  and  showed  the 
tears  in  them. 

"  Come,  come,  be  done,  Papa  Schmucke !  You  're  a 
taaay  man !  That's  coming  it  a  little  strong.  I  aio't 
nothing  only  a  woman  o'  the  people,  and  my  heart 's  in 
my  band.  Yes,  I  're  got  something  here !  "  she  cried, 
strikiog  her  breast,  "as  well  as  you;  though  you've 
both  o'  you  got  hearts  of  gold." 

"  fiaba  Sdmiucke ! "  exclaimed  the  old  pianist,  much 
moved.  "Ah!  I  zoffer  znch  cri-ef,  my  dears  are  ploot. 
I  bray  to  Heaven  zo  mooch,  zo  mooch,  I  haf  no  laife 
left ;  I  gan  nefer  zurfife  Bons  I " 

"Ooodness!  I  believe  you.  You'll  kill  yourself 
my  poor  love  1 " 

"  Lof  1  " 

"  Well,  yea,  my  little  son.** 

"Zonel" 

*■  Uy  darling,  then,  if  you  like'it  better." 
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"  I  toan'd  know  vat  you  zay." 

"  Well,  well,  you  let  me  take  careof  yoii,  and  yon  do 
what  I  tell  you !  If  you  don't,  I  shall  have  two  sick 
men  to  look  after.  According  to  my  ideas,  we  've  got 
to  divide  the  nursing  between  us.  Yon  can't  give  no 
more  lessons.  It  tires  yon  out,  and  you  ain't  fit  for  noth- 
ing here,  where  you  '11  have  to  ait  up  nights,  remember ; 
for  Monsieur  Pons,  he 's  going  fi-om  bad  to  worse. 
Had  n't  I  better  call  round  on  all  your  pupils  to-day 
and  tell  'em  you  are  ill  ?  and  then  you  '11  be  able  to  sit 
up  with  our  dear  lamb,  and  sleep  fh)m  five  in  the  morn- 
ing till,  say,  two  in  the  afternoon.  I  '11  do  the  hardest 
nursing, — that's  in  the  daytime;  because  then  I 've  got 
to  get  your  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  take  care  of  the 
(tatient,  and  get  him  up  and  change  him,  and  give  him 
his  medicines.  To  go  on  as  I  'm  doing  now,  I  could  n't 
stand  it  ten  days  longer  nohow.  Here's  thirty  days 
I  've  been  ready  to  drop.  What  would  become  of  both 
o'  you  if  I  was  to  fall  ill  ^ain  ?  And  if  you  did  ?  Good- 
ness !  it 's  enough  to  make  one  shiver.  Look  how  you  're 
all  used  up  just  for  notiimg  but  taking  care  o'  monsieur 
last  nig^t." 

^'She  led  Schmucke  to  a  mirror,  and  he  saw  bow 
changed  he  was. 

"  So,  if  you  '11  be  guided  by  me,  I  '11  get  you  your 
breakfast  in  a  trice,  and  you  can  watch  the  dear  man 
two  hours.  Ttien,  if  you  give  me  a  list  of  the  pupils,  I  'II 
go  round  and  see  'em  all,  and  you  '11  be  at  liberty  for  a 
couple  o'  weeks.  You  shall  go  to  bed  aa  soon  as  ev^  I 
get  back,  and  sleep  till  evening." 

This  proposal  was  so  Judicious  tiiat  Schmucke  agreed 
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"  Mnm  to  Monsieur  Pons,  joa  knoir,  for  he  'd  tbink  . 
he  was  dead  if  we  told  him  he  must  give  up  the  theatre 
and  his  lessone.  The  poor  man  would  fancy  he  oould  n't 
get  back  bis  pupils,  or  some  such  DODBenae.  Monsieur 
Poulain  says  we  can't  save  our  dear  Benjamin  If  we  don't 
keep  his  mind  eaey." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  mek  de  preakfast,  and  I  vill  mek  a  lizde 
and  gif  you  de  at^tresses.  You  are  raight;  I  know 
dat" 

An  hour  later,  the  Cibot,  in  her  Sunday  best,  de- 
parted, to  the  amazement  of  Reinonencq,  in  a  milord, 
determined  to  represent  in  a  suitable  manner  the  con- 
fidential housekeeper  of  the  two  Nut-crackers  in  all 
the  schools  and  to  all  the  private  pupils  of  the  two 
musicians. 

It  is  uonecessaty  to  report  the  divers  disconrses,  ex©- 
CTited  like  the  variations  of  a  theme,  into  which  the  Cibot 
launched  in  presence  of  schoolmistresses  and  in  tiie 
bosom  of  families;  it  will  suiflce  to  depict  the  scene 
which  took  place  in  the  <^cia1  sanctum  of  the  Illustrious 
Oaudisaard,  where  Madame  Cibot  penetrated,  not  with- 
out meeting  unexpected  difflculties.  The  directors  of 
Fariaian  theatres  are  more  cai-efblly  guarded  than  kings 
and  miniatere.  The  reason  why  they  erect  sach  strong 
barriers  between  themsetves  and  other  mortals  is  not 
for  to  seek.  Kings  defend  themselves  against  ambitions 
only ;  Iwit  the  director  of  a  theatre  has  the  selflove  of 
authors  and  actors  to  fear  and  to  escape. 

The  Cibot,  however,  overcame,  all  obstaclee  by  the 
sudden  intimacy  she  set  up  between  herself  and  the 
fbmale  oonctei^.  Porters  have  a  common  ground  of 
reoognltjon,  jnat  as  men  of  the  various  profeasions  have 
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.  Uidrs.  Each  employment  has  its  sbibboleth,  as  it  has 
its  deformities  and  its  scais. 

"Ah,  madame,you  arc  the  doorkeeper  of  a  theatre," 
the  Cibpt  said ;  "  I  'm  only  ttie  poor  coDcierge  of  a  house 
in  the  me  de  Normandie,  where  the  leader  of  your 
orchestra,  Monsieur  Pons,  lives.  Oh!  how  happy  I 
should  be  if  I  had  your  situation,  and  could  see  the 
actors  and  the  auUiors  and  the  ballet-dancers  coming 
and  going.  Why,  you've  got  the  marshal's  truncheon 
of  our  calling,  as  the  old  actor  said." 

"And  how  ia  that  good  Monsieur  Pons?"  asked  the 
other. 

"Very  poorly.  He  hasn't  been  out  of  his  bed  these 
two  months.  He'll  be  carried  out  o'  the  house  feet 
foremost  when  he  does  go,  tbat's  certain." 

"  He  '11  be  a  great  loss." 

"That's  so.  I've  come  with  a  message  to  your  di- 
rector to  explain  his  condition :  can't  you  manage,  my 
dear,  to  let  me  see  him  7  " 

"  A  lady  trom  Monsieur  Pons." 

It  was  thus  that  the  valet  of  the  theatre  announced 
Madame  Cibot,  having  received  his  cue  from  the  door- 
beeper.  Gaudissard  bad  just  arrived  for  a  rehearsal. 
It  so  happened  that  no  one  was  waiting  to  speak  to  him, 
and  that  the  authors  of  the  play  and  the  actors  were 
late.  He  was  delighted  to  get  news  of  his  leader ;  ac- 
cordingly, he  made  a  Napoleonic  gesture,  and  the  Cibot 
was  ushered  in. 

The  former  commercial  traveller,  now  the  director  of 
a  popular  theatre,  imposed  upon  his  joint-stock  company 
and  cheated  it,  regarding  it  much  as  a  man  regards  a 
legitimate  wife.     His  financial  development  had  reacted 
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npon  Ms  persoQ.  Grown  healthy  and  fat  and  rosy  with 
prosperity  and  good  living,  Gaudiasard  had  frankly 
emerged  as  a  Mondor. 

"  We  are  aiming  for  Beaujon,"  he  would  say,  ho[^g 
to  crack  the  first  Joke  at  his  own  expense. 

"Ton  have  n't  got  beyond  Turcaret,"  retorted  Biiiou, 
who  occasionally  cut  him  out  in  the  smiles  of  the  first 
danseose  at  the  theatre,  the  celebrated  Heloise  Brise- 
touL  The  truth  is  the  ex-Illustrious  Gaudisaard  worked 
his  theatre  solely  and  undisguiscdly  in  his  own  interests. 
After  insisting  on  admission  as  coUaborateur  in  the 
various  ballets,  vaudevilles,  and  minor  pieces  which 
were  played  ut  the  theatre,  he  took  advantage  of  their 
authors'  impecuniosity  to  buy  out  the  remaining  share. 
These  pieces,  always  added  to  Uie  bill  after  the  leading 
play,  brought  Gaudissard  a  royalty  of  several  napoleons 
nightly.  He  traded  by  proxy  00  tlie  sale  of  the  tickets, 
and  claimed  a  certain  number  for  himself,  as  the  per- 
quisite of  his  office,  which  insured  him  a  tithe  of  the 
profits.  These  three  sources  of  man^erial  revenue, 
besides  the  letting  of  his  boxes  and  the  gifts  of  incom- 
petent actresses  who  wanted  to  fill  the  minor  parts  and 
appear  as  pages  or  queens,  together  with  his  Intimate 
third  of  the  profits,  ran  up  the  total  of  his  gains  so 
enormously  that  the  stock-company,  to  whom  the  other 
two  thirds  belonged,  had  obtained  little  more  than  a 
tenth  of  the  actual  receipto.  Nevertheless  that  tenth  . 
produced  an  interest  of  fifteen  per  cent  on  its  value. 
Consequently  Gaudissard,  strong  in  the  support  that  such 
a  dividend  won  him,  was  accustomed  to  boast  of  his  intel- 
ligence, hie  integrity,  his  zeal,  and  the  great  good  fortune 
of  the  company.     When  Comte  Popinot,  with  an  appear- 
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anoe  of  intereat,  asked  Monsieur  Matifot,  or  General 
Gouraud,  MaUiat's  Bon-in-law^  or  Crevel,  whether  be  was 
satisfied  with  Gaudissard,  Gouraud,  lately  made  peer  of 
France,  replied :  "  They  say  be  cheats  us :  but  he  is  snub 
a  good  fellow  and  so  witty,  that  we  are  satisfied." 

"Then  it  is  like  the  old  fable  of  La  FontMoe,"  said 
Comte  Fopinot,  smiling. 

Gandiesard  employed  bis  capital  in  business  outside 
of  the  theatre.  He  had  taken  the  measure  of  the  Gra£&, 
the  Schwabs,  and  the  Brunners,  and  &e  invested  in 
the  railways  the  new  banking-bouse  was  concerned  in. 
ConceaUng  bis  shrewdness  beneath  the  careless  ease 
and  frankness  of  a  roue  and  a  voluptuary,  he  seemed  to 
tiiink  of  nothing  but  bis  pleasures  and  bis  toilet;  while 
in  fact  he  thought  of  everything,  and  put  to  use  the 
vast  business  experience  he  bad  acquired  as  a  com- 
mercial traveller.  This  upstart,  who  never  took  himself 
seriously,  lived  in  a  luxurious  appartement  decorated  by 
an  upholsterer,  where  be  gave  snppei-s  and  fStes  to.cele- 
brated  )H>ople.  Ostentatious  in  all  bis  ways,  and  liking 
to  do  things  handsomely,  be  gave  himself  out  as  an 
easy,  accommodating  fellow,  and  seemed  the  less  dan- 
gerous because  be  retained  what  be  called  the  "  patter" 
of  bia  former  catling,  to  which  be  bad  lately  added  the 
slang  of  the  green-room.  Now,  tbe  fashion  of  actors  is 
to  say  things  bluntly  ;  and  the  wit  that  he  borrowed  from 
behind  the  scenes,  when  added  to  the  lively  diollerj-  of  a 
bagman,  gave  him  the  air  and  reputation  of  an  important 
character.  At  t^c  present  moment  he  was  thinking  of 
selling  bis  theatrical  license  and  "  passing,"  to  use  his 
own  language,  "to  other  labors."  He  wished  to  be 
ike  president  of  a  railway,  to  Income  a  "  solid  man,"  a 
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government  official,  and  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Hinard, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  rich  mayors  of  Paris.  He 
hoped  to  be  elected  deputy,  and  to  rise,  under  the 
auspices  of  Popioot,  to  the  Council  of  State. 

*'  To  whom  have  I  the  honor  of  speaking?"  he  said, 
directing  upon  Madame  Cibot  his  managerial  glance. 

"Monsieur,  I  am  tiie  confidential  housekeeper  of 
Monsieur  Pons." 

"Ah,  indeed!     And  howls  he,  the  dear  fellow?" 

"  Dl,  verj'  ill,  monsieur." 

*'  The  devil !  I  'm  dencedly  sony ;  I  'II  go  and  see 
him,  for  he  is  one  of  those  rare  men  —  " 

"Ah,  yea,  Indeed,  monsienr!  a  real  cherub.  I 
sometimes  ask  myself  how  sudi  a  man  can  belong  to 
.  a  theatre." 

"Madame,  the  theatre  is  a  placa  for  the  improvement 
of  morals,"  said  Gaud issard.  "Poor  Pons!  there's 
a  model  man !  and  such  talent !  When  do  yon  think  he 
can  get  back  to  his  post?  Fora  theatre,  unfortunately, 
is  like  a  stage-coach,  and  starts,  fbll  or  empty,  at  tho 
regular  honr.  We  may  be  as  sorry  as  we  like,  but  that 
won't  lead  the  music.     Come,  how  is  he  really? " 

"Alas!  my  good  monsieur,"  said  the  Cibot,  pulling 
out  her  handkerchief  and  putting  it  to  her  eyes,  "  it  is 
dreadfbl  to  have  to  say  it,  but  I'm  afraid  we've  got 
to  lose  bim;  though  we  take  care  of  him,  Monsieur 
Scbmucke  and  me,  like  the  apple  of  our  eye.  And 
I  've  even  come  to  tell  you  that  you  mnst  n't  count  no 
more  on  Monaiear  Schmucke,  who  has  got  to  sit  up 
nights.  We  can't  help  doing  as  if  there  was  stOl  s 
chance,  and  trying  to  tear  the  dear,  good  man  from  ttw 
jaws  o'  death ;  bnt  tlie  doctor  has  n't  no  hope." 
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"  What  ia  he  dying  of  ?  " 

"Orief  and  jaundice  and  the  liver,  and  all  complicated 
with  family  troubles." 

"  And  a  doctor  to  boot ! "  cried  Gandissard.  "  He 
ought  to  have  employed  our  Doctor  Lebrun  ;  it  would 
not  have  cost  him  anythiDg." 
'  "  Monsieur  haa  a  doctor  like  the  good  God  himself. 
But  what  can  a  doctor  do,  talent  or  no  talent,  against 
Bucb  a  lot  o'  causes  ?  " 

_  "  I  wanted  those  good  old  Nut-crackers  for  my  new 
Giiry'-piece  —  " 

"  la  it  anjthing  I  can  do  for  them?"  siud  Madame 
Cibot,  with  an  air  worthy  of  Jocrisse. 

Gaudiasard  buret  out  laughing. 

"  Monsieur,  I  'm  their  confidential  housekeeper ; 
there's  many  things  these  gentlemen  — " 

As  Gaudissard's  peals  of  laughter  resounded  through 
the  room,  a  woman's  voice  cried  out,  — 

"If  you  are  langhing,  old  fellow,  I  suppose  I  can 
come  in?" 

And  the  first  danaeuse  made  an  irruption  into  the 
room  and  flung  herself  upon  the  only  aofa  that  was  in 
it.  This  was  H^lofse  Brisetout,  wrapped  in  a  magnifi- 
cent scarf,  called  Algerine. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?  Is  it  at  madame? 
What  r61e  does  she  want  ? "  said  Uie  lady,  flinging  him 
one  of  those  masonic  glances  from  artJst  to  artist  which 
ought  to  be  painted  on  canvas. 

H^loiee,  a  highly  literary  young  woman  of  much 
renown  in  Bohemia,  intimate  with  the  great  aitista,  ele- 
gant, delicate,  and  graceful,  possessed  verj*  much  more 
mind  than  nsnally  belongs  to  a  leading  ballet-dancer. 
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As  she  aebed  her  questioDs  she  inhaled  the  pangent 
perfiime  of  a  vinaigrette. 

"  Madame,  alt  women  are  equal  when  they  're  band- 
some  ;  aod  if  I  don't  sniff  at  a  nasty  scent-bottle,  or 
plaster  a  lot  o'  brick-dust  on  my  cbeeks  —  " 

*'  With  nhat  Nature  has  put  there  already  you  'd  be 
sapersatorated,  my  child,"  said  H^o'lse,  wiukiag  at  the 
director. 

"  I  'm  an  bonest  woman  —  " 

"So  much  the  worse  for  you,"  said  H^lolae.  "It 
is  n't  every  woman  who  can  be  well  kept ;  but  I  am, 
madame,  and  deviliBhly  well  too ! " 

"What  do  you  mean,  'so  much  the  worse'?  It  is 
very  fine  for  you  to  have  Algerine  scarfs  round  your 
neck  and  to  give  yourself  Mrs,"  said  the  Cibot ;  -"  but 
you  've  never  had  half  the  declarations  o'  love  that  I  've 
had,  ma'am !  You  could  n't  hold  a  candle  to  the  beau- 
tiful oyster-girl  of  the  Cadrao-Bleu  —  " 

The  dancer  jumped  up  suddenly,  presented  arms,  and 
touched  her  forehead  with  the  back  of  her  right  hand, 
like  a  soldier  saluting  his  general. 

"  What !  "  cried  Gaudissard,  "  are  yon  that  beaatifbl 
oyster-woman  my  father  used  to  tell  me  about?" 

"  If  ihat  'b  the  case,  madame  can't  know  either  the 
cachnca  or  the  polka;  madame  must  be  over  fifty 
years  old!"  sud  H^lolse.  "Then  —  "  Here  the  dan- 
seuse  atrack  an  attitude  and  declaimed  the  line,  — 

" '  Be  we  friends,  Cinnal ' " 

*'  Come,  H^loise,  madame  is  no  match  tat  yon ;  let 
her  alone ! " 
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'*AhI  is  msdame  the  nouveUe  3(l<^Bef"  said  the 
Cibot  witli  a  mock  simplicity  ttiat  was  fbll  of  satire. 

"  Pretty  good,  my  cAA  woman  I  "  cried  Gaudissard. 

"That's  been  said  a  hundred  times;  tlie  Joke's 
preadamite  I  Find  sometliiDg  better,  old  lady,  or  take 
a  c^arette." 

"Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  said  Madame  Cibot;  "I'm 
too  sad  to  keep  on  answering  you.  My  two  gentlemen 
are  very  ill,  and  I  've  pawned  everj-thing  I  've  got, 
even  my  husband's  coats,  to  feed  'em  and  save  'em 
from  worretJng.     Here,  you  may  see  the  tickets." 

"Ha!  the  farce  is  turning  'tito  drama,"  cried  the 
beautiful  H^lolse ;  "  let 's  hear  about  it." 

"  Madame  tumbles  fh>m  the  clouds,"  s^d  the  Cibot, 
"  like—  " 

"  —  like  a  leading  fairy,"  said  H^otee.  "  1 11 
prompt  you  ;   go  on,  nUdime" 

"Come,  I'm  in  a  hurry,"  said  Gaudissard;  "no 
more  nonsense  I  H^lolse,  madame  is  the  housekeeper 
of  our  poor  leader  of  the  orchestra,  who  is  dying.  She 
has  come  to  say  1  must  not  depend  on  tiim  any  longer ; 
I  am  in  a  tight  place." 

"  Ah,  poor  man  I  well,  we  must  give  him  a  benefit." 

"That  would  ruin  him,"  said  Gaudissard.  "The 
next  day  tlie  hospitals  would  come  down  on  him  for 
five  hundred  francs ;  they  never  believe  in  any  wants 
except  their  own.  No,  no.  Look  here,  my  good 
woman,  since  you  are  evidently  running  for  the  prix 
MorUyon — "  Gaudissard  rang  a  bell;  the  valet  in- 
stantly entered.  "  Tell  the  cashier  to  send  me  a  bank- 
bill  of  a  thousand  francs.     Sit  down,  madame." 

"  Ah,  poor  woman !  —    There,  she 's  crying !  "  ex- 
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cliumed  the  ballet-d&ncer.  "  How  dismal  T  Come, 
mother,  cheer  np ;  ne  'II  all  go  toA  see  him  1  Look 
here,  old  feUow,"  she  went  on,  drawing  Gandissard  into 
a  corner,  "  yon  want  to  make  me  play  Ariadne.  You 
are  going  to  marr}',  and  you  koow  I  can  make  you 
miserable  —  " 

"  H^lolae,  I  have  got  a  heart  like  a  frigate,  —  w^iper- 
botttxned." 

•"  I  'II  produce  children  of  yours !    I  '11  borrow  som©." 

"  I  have  openly  declared  onr  attadiment." 

"  Come,  be  a  good  fellow,  and  give  Pons's  situation 
to  Garangeot,  —  the  lad  has  talent,  but  he  has  n't  a  aii- 
pence,  —  do  that,  and  I  '11  promise  to  keep  quiet." 

"  But  wait  till  Pons  is  dead ;  tjie  worthy  soal  may 
come  to  life  again." 

"Oh I  as  for  that,  no,  monmeur,"  said  the  Cibot; 
'*  since  last  evening  he 's  been  ont  of  his  head,  delirious. 
Unfortnoately,  it  'II  soon  be  all  over." 

"  Anyhow,  put  Garangeot  in  pro  tern."  said  H^olee ; 
"  he  has  got  the  whole  Press  on  his  side." 

At  this  moment  the  cashier  entered,  holding  in  his 
hand  two  notes  of  five  hundred  francs  each. 

"  Give  tiiem  to  madame,"  said  Gaudissard.  "  Adieo, 
my  good  woman  1  Take  care  of  the  dear  man,  and  tell 
him  I  '11  go  and  see  him  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  ~ 
or  at  any  rate  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"You've  got  so  many  irons  in  the  fire,"  remarked 


"  Ah !  monsieur,"  cried  the  Cibot,  "  hearta  like  yonrs 
ain't  nowhere  except  in  a  theatre.   May  God  bless  you  I  " 

"To  whose  account  am  I  to  put  tiiat?"  asked  the 
cashier. 
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"  I II  draw  a  cheque,  and  yoa  are  to  charge  the  sam 
to  the  gratait;v  account." 

Before  leaving  the  room  Madame  Cibot  made  an 
elaborate  courtesy  to  the  ballet-dancer,  and  overheard  a 
question  which  Gaudissard  put  to  bia  late  mietresa. 

"  Is  Garangeot  capable  of  getting  up  the  music  for 
the  ballet  of  the  Mohicans  in  ten  days?  If  be  can  pull 
me  out  of  that  scrape,  he  shall  have  the  old  man's 
plftce." 

1  Madame  Cibot,  better  paid  for  the  barm  she  had  done 
tiian  she  would  ever  liave  been  for  her  good  actions, 
pocketed  the  thousand  francs  and  the  sums  paid  for  the 
lessons  of  the  two  tHends,  thus  depriving  tbem  of  all 
means  of  existence  in  the  event  of  Pons  recovering  his 
health.  By  this  perfidy  she  expected  to  bring  about  a 
much-desired  result,  —  tbe'necessity  of  selling  the  pict- 
ures so  coveted  by  Elie  M^us.  To  contrive  this  first 
abstraction,  the  Cibot  had  to  tlirow  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  terrible  associate  she  had  taken  to  her  arms,  the 
barrister  Fraisier,  and  also  to  make  sure  of  the  entire 
discretion  of  Glie  Magus  and  R^monencq. 

As  to  the  Auvet^at,  he  had  been  brought  by  degrees 
under  the  dominion  of  a.  passion  such  as  men  of  no 
education  conceive  when  they  come  to  Paris  IVom  the 
depths  of  the  provinces,  with  fixed  ideas  bom  of  the 
isolation  of  country  life,  fiill  of  the  ignorance  of 
primitive  natures,  and  the  savage  desires  which  make 
the  framework  of  fixed  ideas.  The  virile  beauty  of 
Madame  Cibot,  her  i-ivacity,  and  her  coarse  wit,  had 
long  attracted  the  Auvergnat,  who  wished  to  cany 
her  off  from  Cibot  and  make  her  his  concubine,  —  a 
spedes  of  bigamy  which  is  much  more  common  in  Paris 
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among  the  lower  claseea  than  people  think  for.  Bat 
Bvarice  is  a  ninniDg  noose  which  tightens  more  and 
more  around  the  heart,  and  ends  by  stifling  the  reason. 
R^monencq,  when  he  valued  the  payment  to  Madame 
Ctbot  from  himself  and  ^Ke  Magna  at  forty  thousand 
(tancs,  passed  from  illicit  intentions  to  crime,  and  longed 
to  make  her  his  legitimate  wife.  This  love,  which  was 
pure  speculation,  brought  him,  as  he  dreamed  the  long 
dreams  of  a  smoker,  leaning  against  the  lintel  of  his  shop- 
door,  to  wish  for  the  death  of  the  little  tailor.  He  saw 
that  in  this  way  he  could  almost  triple  his  capital,  and 
tfaonght  wliat  an  excellent  saleswoman  the  Cibot  would 
be,  and  what  a  fine  figure  she  would  cut  in  a  splendid 
shop  on  tlic  boulevard.  The  two  desires  intoxicated 
him.  In  his  dreams  he  hired  a  shop  on  the  boulevard 
de  la  Madeleine,  and  filled  it  witli  the  choicest  curiositieB 
of  the  defVinct  Pons ;  he  slept  on  cloth  of  gold,  and  saw 
millions  floating  upward  in  the  blue  fiimes  of  his  pipe. 
And  then  he  woke  up  face  to  face  with  the  little  tailor, 
who  was  always  sweeping  out  the  courtyard,  the  doorway, 
and  the  street  when  the  Auvei^at  was  opening  his  shop 
and  setting  out  his  wares ;  for  since  the  illness  of  Pons, 
Cibot  did  his  wife's  household  work.  R4monencq  came 
to  consider  the  sallow,  stunted,  copper-colored  little 
tailor  as  the  sole  obstacle  to  his  prosperity ;  and  he 
asked  himself  how  he  could  get  rid  of  him.  Madame 
Cibot  was  ver}'  proud  of  this  growing  passion  on  the 
part  of  B^monencq,  for  she  had  reached  the  age 
when  women  at  last  understand  that  they  are  growing 
old. 

One  momiog  the  Cibot,  on  getting  up,  looked  reflec- 
tively at  Bemonencq,  who  was  arranging  the  odds  and 
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ends  in  his  shoivwindow,  and  she  resolved  to  find  out 
to  what  lengths  hia  love  would  c-arrj'  hioi. 

"Well!"  said  the  Auvergnat,  coming  toward  faer, - 
"  are  things  going  as  you  wish  ? " 

"  It 's  you  I  'm  troubled  about,"  returned  the  Cibot. 
"You  compromise  me;  all  the  neighbors  can  see  you 
making  sheep'e-eyes  at  me." 

She  left  her  own  door  and  went  into  the  depths  of  the 
Auvergnatfs  shop. 

"  What  an  iuea ! "  said  Bemonencq. 

"Come  here;  I  want  to  speak  to  jou,"  she  said. 
"  The  heirs  of  Monsieur  Pons  are  besttiiing  themselves, 
and  they  *re  likely  to  give  us  trouble.  God  knows 
what  '11  happen  if  they  send  lawyers  to  stick  their  noses 
into  things,  like  a  setter-dog.  I  won't  persuade  Mon- 
sieur Scbmucke  to  sell  a  few  pictures  unless  you  '11 
promise  me  to  keep  the  secret  —  ay !  keep  it  so  that 
with  your  head  on  the  block  you  won't  tell  neither 
where  the  pictures  came  from,  nor  who  sold  'em.  Don't 
you  see  that  when  Monsieur  Pons  is  safely  dead  and 
buried,  nobody  will  be  the  wiser  if  there  are  only  fifty- 
three  pictures  instead  of  sixty-seven?  Besides,  if  they 
are  sold  while  the  old  man  is  Uving,  no  one  can  say 
nothing." 

"  Well,"  said  Rifmonencq,  "  it  is  all  the  same  to  me ; 
but  Monsieur  Elie  Magus  wants  the  receipts  regular." 

"You  shall  have  your  receipts,  bless  you  !  Do  you 
suppose  I  'm  going  to  write  'em  ?  Not  I ;  it  '11  be  Mon- 
sieur Scbmucke.  But  you  must  tell  your  Jew  that  he 
is  to  be  as  silent  as  you  are,"  she  added. 

"  We  'U  be  as  mute  as  fishes ;  silence  is  in  our  line. 
As  fw  me,  I  know  how  to  read,  but  I  can't  write ;  and 
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that's  vby  I  want  a  wife  clever  BDd  educated  like 
TOD.  I,  who  am  always  lai^ng  by  for  old  age,  I 
want  some  little  R^oneacqs.  Come,  you  leave  yoar 
Cibot ! " 

"Here  oomesyourjew!"  said  the  woman;  "now  we 
can  settle  matters." 

"  Well,  my  good  lady,"  said  Blie  Magus,  who  called 
very  early  in  the  morning  of  every  third  day,  to  know 
when  he  could  have  the  pictures,  "  how  are  matters 
goii^?" 

"Hain't  no  one  been  to  speak  to  you  about  Monsienr 
Pons  and  his  gimcracks?  "  demanded  the  Cibot. 

"  I  ^ve  received  a  letter  fh)m  a  lawyer,"  answered 
Elie^^Mgns.  "  He  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  busy- 
bodies  ferreting'for  business,  and  I  distrust  such  people ; 
eo  I  did  not  answer  him.  At  the  end  of  three  days  he 
came  to  see  me,  and  left  bis  card ;  I  told  my  concierge 
to  say  I  was  out  whenever  he  came  again." 

"  Yon  're  a  jewel  of  a  Jew !  "  said  the  Cibot,  who  was 
unaware  of  IJie  old  man's  caution.  "  Well,  my  lads, 
in  a  few  days  1  'II  have  brought  Monsieur  Schmucke  to 
sell  you  six  or  eight  o'  them  pictures,  ten  at  the  most ; 
but  on  two  conditions,  —  first,  absolute  secrecy.  No 
matter  what  happens,  I  'm  not  to  appear  in  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  to  be  Monsieur  Schmncke  who  sends  for 
you ;  mind  tliat.  And  it  b  Monsieur  BemoDencq  who 
proposed  to  Monsieur  Schmucke  to  let  you  have  tbem. 
I  ain't  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  are  to  pay 
forty-six  thousand  francs  for  the  four  pictures." 

"  I  agree,"  said  the  Jew,  with  a  sigh. 

"Very  good,"  eaiA  Madame  Cibot.  "The  second 
condition  is,  that  you  are  to  give  me  forty-three  tht>» 
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Band  ft^Qcs,  aod  buy  the  pictures  with  the  other  three 
thousand  from  Monsiear  Schmucke :  R^monencq  can 
buy  four  for  two  thousand  francs,  and  pay  me  the  sur- 
plus. Now,  you  see,  my  dear  Monsieur  Magus,  that 
I  've  thrown  a  mighty  good  thing  in  your  way,  —  in 
yours  and  Rdmonencq's,  —  on  condition  of  sharing  the 
profits  between  us.  I  'II  take  you  to  a  lawyer,  or  the 
lawyer  can  come  here.  You'll  estimate  the  value  of 
all  there  is  in  the  collection  at  the  prices  you  are  able 
to  give,  so  that  Monsieur  Fraisier  may  know  the  value 
of  what  the  old  man  lias  to  leave.  Only  he  must  not 
come  here  before  this  first  sale.     You  understand?  " 

"That's  understood,"  said  the  Jew;  "but  it  will 
take  time  to  examine  the  things  and  set  a  price  on 
them."  ' 

"  You  shall  have  a  whole  half-day.  1 11  manage  it ; 
that 's  my  afihir.  Talk  the  matter  over  between  your- 
selves, my  lads,  and  day  atter  to-morrow  the  thing 
shall  be  done.  I  '11  go  and  talk  to  that  Fraisier,  for  he 
knows  what's  going  on  here  through  his  A'iend  Doctor 
Poulain,  and  it  '11  be  mighty  hard  to  keep  the  rascal 
quiet." 

Half  way  between  the  rue  de  Normandie  and  the  rue 
de  la  Perle  Madame  Cibot  met  Fraisier,  who  was  on 
bis  way  to  see  her,  so  anxious  was  he  to  get  at  what  he 
called  the  "  elements  "  of  the  affair. 

"  I  was  going  to  your  house,"  he  said. 

Fraisier  complained  that  Elie  Magus  would  not  see 
him ;  but  the  Cibot  dispersed  his  passing  gleam  of 
suspicion  by  assuring  him  that  Magus  bad  only 
just  got  bock  tiom  a  long  journey,  and  that  she  would 
arrange  wi  interview  in  Pons's  appartement  the  day 
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but  one  following,  for  the  purpose  of  valatng  the . 
coUection. 

"Deal  openly  with  me,"  answered  Fraisier;  "it  is 
more  than  lihely  that  I  shaU  be  employed  by  the  heirs 
of  Monsieur  Pons.  In  that  position  I  shall  be  much 
better  able  to  serve  you." 

The  words  were  said  so  incisively  that  the  Cibot 
trembled.  This  starveling  man  of  law,  she  felt,  was 
manoBuvring  od  his  side  as  she  was  manoeuvring  on 
hers ;  and  she  resolved  to  hasten  the  sale  of  the  pic- 
tares.  She  was  not  far  wrong  in  her  conjecture.  The 
lawyer  and  the  doctor  had  clubbed  k^ether  to  buy  a 
new  Buit  of  clothes  for  Fraisier,  so  that  he  might  pre- 
sent himself  decently  dressed  before  Madame  Camnsot 
de  Marville.  The  time  required  to  make  the  suit  was 
the  Bote  reason  why  that  interview,  on  which  hung  the 
fete  of  the  two  friends,  had  been  delayed.  Aitcr  his 
visit  to  Madame  Cibot,  Fraisier  intended  to  go  to  the 
tailor's  and  try  on  the  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers ;  he 
found  those  habiliments  finished  and  ready  for  use. 
When  he  reached  home  he  put  on  a  new  wig,  and 
started  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  a  hired  cab- 
riolet, for  the  rue  dc  Hanovre,  hoping  to  obtain  an  in- 
terview with  Madame  de  Marville. 

Fraisier  in  a  white  cravat,  yellow  gloves,  a  new  wig, 
and  perfumed  with  eau-de-portugal,  strongly  reminded 
one  of  certain  poisons  kept  in  crystal  bottles,  the  stop- 
pers held  down  by  white  kid,  whose  labeb  aud  all  else, 
even  the  thread  around  the  kid,  though  tastef\il  in 
appearance,  only  add  to  one's  sense  of  danger.  His 
peremptoiy  manner,  his  blotched  face,  hiB  cntaneous 
malady,  his  greenish  eyes,  his  general  savor  of  wicked- 
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.  ness,  caught  the  eye  like  clouds  on  a  blue  b^.  In  hie 
Btudj,  as  he  bad  appeared  to  Madame  Cibot,  he  was 
but  the  vulgar  knife  Kith  which  an  assassin  commits  a 
crime;  here,  at  the  door  of  Madame  de  Morrille,  he 
was  the  el^ant  poniard  a  young  woman  hides  in  her 
robe. 
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A  QRKAT  change  had  taken  plaoe  .in  the  me  de  Hano- 
vre.  The  Vicomte  and  Vlcomteaee  Popinot  and  the 
late  minister  and  his  wife  were  unwilling  that  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  de  Marville  ehonld  remove  into  hired 
^partements  and  leave  the  house  the;  had  given  up 
to  their  daaghter  as  part  of  her  dot.  The  president  and 
his  wife  had  accordingly  gone  np  to  the  second  floor, 
DOW  left  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  old  lady  its  late 
tenant  to  end  her  days  in  the  country-.  Madame  de 
Marville,  who  retained  Madeleine  Vivet,  the  cook,  and 
the  footman,  had  recovered  trow  the  vexation  cansed  by 
the  change, — a  vexation  somewhat  lessened  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  suit«  of  rooms  worth  fonr  thousand  ftancs 
a  year,  and  an  unembarrassed  income  of  ten  thousand 
more.  This  aurea  mediocritas,  however,  seemed  al- 
ready insuflflcient  to  Madame  de  Marville,  who  wished 
her  fortune  to  match  her  ambition.  But  the  cession  of 
all  their  property  for  the  sake  of  marrying  their  daughter 
had  entailed  the  loss  of  the  president's  vested  rights  of 
electjob.  Now,  Am^lie  de  Marville  was  determined  to 
make  her  husband  a  deputy ;  for  she  never  abandoned 
ber  plans  willingly,  and  she  still  did  not  despair  of 
getting  bim  elected  from  the  arrondissement  in  which 
Marvflle  is  situated-    For  the  last  two  months,  tbere- 
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fore,  she  had  tonDeDt«d  her  fatber-io-Iaw,  now  Baron 
Cftmusot  (for  the  newly  created  peer  of  France  bad 
been  made  a  baroo),  to  get  him  to  advance  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  on  her  husband's  inheritance,  for  tbe 
purpose,  she  Baid,  of  bujing  a  small  domain  adjoining 
that  of  Marville,  which  yielded  a  rental  of  almut  two 
thousand  francs.  She  and  her  liusband  could  live 
tiiere,  near  their  children,  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
Marville  estate  would  be  improved  and  eventually  ex- 
tended by  thb  purchase.  Madame  de  Marville  urged 
upon  her  father-in-law  the  deprivations  she  was  com- 
pelled to  endure  for  the  sake  of  marrying  C^cile  to  the 
Vicomte  Popinot,  and  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  block 
the  way  for  bis  eldest  son  to  reach  the  highest  honors 
in  the  state,  which  were  now  granted  only  to  a  powerful 
parliamentary  position,  —a  position  her  husband  wouh] 
know  how  to  obtain,  if  elected  to  the  Chamber,  by  mak- 
ing himself  feared  by  the  ministr}-. 

"Those  gentry  grant  nothing  unless  you  twbt  their 
cravats  about  their  necks  till  their  titngues  hang  out," 
she  said.  "  They  are  all  ungrateful.  They  owe  every- 
thing to  CamuBOt.  By  enforcing  the  July  laws,  Camn- 
80t  brought  about  the  elevation  of  the  Orleans  family." 

The  old  man  put  her  off  on  the  gi-ound  that  he  was 
involved  in  railways  beyond  his  present  means ;  and 
he  postponed  the  donation  —  of  which,  however,  he  ad- 
mitted the  necessity  —  until  an  expected  rise  in  stocks 
should  occur. 

This  half-promise,  extorted  a  few  days  earlier  than 
the  particuhii-  time  of  which  we  write,  had  plunged 
Madame  de  Marville  into  much  vexation  of  spirit.  It 
was  now  doubtful  whether  the  ex-owner  of  Marville 
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could  be  ID  K  condition  for  election  when  the  new 
Chamber  was  formed,  as  it  required  one  year's  ovner- 
ehip  of  propertj. 

v^Praisier  succeeded  without  difficulty  in  seeing  Made- 
leine Vivet.  The  two  viperous  oatures  recognized  at 
sight  their  egrees  from  the  same  egg. 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  Fraisier,  with  specious  mild- 
ness, "  I  should  like  to  obtain  a  few  moments'  inter\'iew 
with  Madame  de  Marv'ille  on  a  personal  matter  which 
concerns  her  property.  Tell  her  it  is  a  question  of 
intieritance.  I  have  not  the  honor  to  be  known  to  her, 
therefore  my  name  will  carry  no  weight.  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  attending  to  buainees  affairs  outside  of  my 
office ;  but  I  know  Madame  de  Marville's  claims  to  con- 
sideration, and  I  have  taken  tlie  trouble  to  coroe  my- 
self— all  the  more  because  the  subject  does  not  allow 
of  the  least  delay." 

The  matter  thus  broached,  tfaen  repeated  and  ampli- 
fied by  the  waiting-maid,  natnrally  produced  a  favor- 
able answer.  The  moment  was  a  decisive  one  for 
Fraisier's  two  ambitions.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
intrepidity  of  the  little  provincial  lawyer,  pugnacious, 
bitter,  and  incisive  as  he  was,  be  felt  as  all  great  cap- 
tains feel  at  the  opening  of  a  battle  on  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  campaign  depends.  As  he  entered  Am^lie's 
salon  be  had  what  no  sudorific,  however  powerfVil  it 
might  be,  was  able  to  produce  upon  the  pores  of  his 
skin,  choked  and  palsied  as  it  was  with  direful  diseases, 
—  a  cold  sweat  upon  his  back  and  forehead. 

"Ah!"  he  thought,  "even  if  I  don't  make  my  for- 
tune, my  life  is  saved ;  for  Poulain  told  me  I  should 
get   my  health    the  moment    perspiration    set    in~ 
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Madaoie,"  he  said,  seeing  Am^lie,  vbo  came  forward 
in  a  loose  momiDg-dresa.  Fraisier  stopped  short  to 
bow  with  that  extreme  subserviency'  which,  when  em- 
ployed towards  government  officials,  or  their  families, 
is  intended  as  a  recognition  of  the  superior  qualities  of 
the  persons  addressed. 

"Sit  down,  monsieur,"  said  Madame  de  Marville,^ 
perceiving  at  once  that  he  belonged  to  the  regions  of 
the  law. 

"  Madame,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  yon  on  a 
matter  which  concerns  the  interests  of  Monsieur  le 
president,  it  is  because  I  feel  certain  tliat,  in  his  high 
position,  be  is  likely  to  let  things  take  their  chance, 
and  thus  lose  seven  or  eigbt  hundred  thousand  francs,  — 
a  Bum  which  ladies,  who  in  my  opinion  know  more  about 
private  business  affairs  than  judges  and  public  men,  are 
not  so  ready  to  despise." 

"  You  mentioned  an  inheritance,"  said  Amelie,  inter- 
npting  him. 

Dazzled  by  the  sum  named,  and  wishing  to  hide 
ber  astonishment  and  her  delight,  she  imitated  the 
readers  of  novels,  and  looked  over  to  the  end  of  the 
tale. 

"  Yes,  madame,  an  inheritance  at  present  lost  to 
yon ;  I  may  say  wholly  lost ;  but  which  I  can,  —  which 
I  am  ready  to  recover  for  you  —  " 

"  Go  on,  monsieur,"  said  Madame  de  Man'ille,  coldly 
measuring  Fraisier  with  a  sagacious  eye. 

"Madame,  I  know  your  eminent  talents.  I  myself 
come  ttoxa  Mantes.  Monsieur  Leboeuf,  the  president 
of  the  courts.  Monsieur  de  Marville's  fHend,  can  give 
you  information  about  me — " 
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Madame  de  Marville  shruf^ed  her  shouldera  with 
sach  cruel  BigDiflcance  that  Praisier  was  <x>mpelled  to 
open  and  shut  a  parenthesis  instantiy,  id  the  very 
b^DDiog  of  bis  disGoarae. 

"A  woman  as  distiDgnished  as  yoai-self  will  at  once 
anderstond  why  I  speak  to  you  in  the  first  inataoce  of 
myself.  It  is  the  shortest  way  to  aecnre  your  inheri- 
tance." 

Madame  de  Marville  replied  to  this  crafty  remark  by 
a  gestmn  only,  and  kept  silence. 

"Madame,"  continued  Fraisier,  enconraged  by  the 
gestore  to  relate  his  history,  "  I  was  a  barrister  at 
Mantes.  My  practice  cost  my  whole  fortune;  for  I 
bought  that  of  Monsieur  Levroax,  whom  yon  doubtless 
know  —  " 

Madame  de  Marville  bowed  her  head. 

"With  a  certiun  earn  that  was  lent  to  me,  and  about 
ten  thousand  francs  of  my  own,  I  had  just  left  the  em- 
ploy of  Dearochea,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  Paris, 
with  whom  I  had  been  head-clerk  for  six  years.  I 
hod  the  misfortune  to  displease  the  procureur-du-roi 
at  Mantes  —  " 

"Olivier  Vinet?" 

'*  Tes,  madame ;  the  son  of  the  procureur-ffdnirat. 
He  waa  courting  a  little  woman — " 

"  He  1  " 

"  Madame  Yatinelle." 

"Ah I  Madame  Vatinelle.  She  was  veiy  pretty, 
and  veiy  —  welt  known." 

"She  waa  intimate  with  me;  inde  ira,"  retnrned 
Fraiaier.  "  I  was  yonng  and  active ;  I  wanted  to  pay 
off  my  loon  and  many.     I  hod  to  get  business,  and  J 
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looked  sboat  for  it;  I  soon  brewed  more  for  myself 
Uian  all  the  other  law-ofilei&ls  put  together.  Of  course 
thty  were  one  and  all  against  me,  the  barriBters  of 
Mantes  and  the  notaries,  even  the  sheriffs'  officers. 
They  picked  quarrels  with  me.  You  know  verj-  well, 
madame,  that  !n  our  vile  business  when  they  want  to 
destroy  a  man  Jt  is  soon  done.  They  caught  me  as 
attorney  for  both  sides  of  a  case.  That  is  rather  sharp 
practice,  I  admit ;  but  in  certain  cases  it  is  <lone  in 
Paris,  where  lawyers  play  into  each  others'  hands.  It 
is  not  done  at  Mant«s.  Monsieur  Bouyonnct,  —  for 
whom  I  had  previously  done  tlie  same  little  kindness, 
—  instigated  by  his  associates  and  encouraged  by 
the  procureur-du-Toi,  betrayed  me.  You  see  I  hide 
nothing  from  you.  Well,  there  was  a  general  hue-and- 
cry.  .  I  was  a  scoundrel ;  they  made  me  out  blacker 
than  Marat !  They  forced  me  to  sell  my  practice,  and 
I  lost  everything.  I  came  to  Paris,  where  I  have  tried 
to  get  clients ;  but  my  wretched  health  only  enables  me 
to  work  two  good  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  To- 
day I  am  reduced  to  one  ambition,  and  it  is  a  paltry 
one.  You  will  some  day  be  the  wife  of  the  Keeper  of 
the  Seals,  or  perhaps  the  Chief-justice ;  but  1,  poor  and 
feeble,  have  no  other  wish  than  to  gel  some  situation 
in  Which  1  may  end  my  days,  some  post  where  there 
is  no  rise,  where  I  can  simply  vegetate.  I  want  to 
be  Juge'de-paix  in  Paris.  It  would  be  a  mere  trifle 
for  you  and  Monsieur  Ic  president  to  obtain  for  me ; 
for  you  doubtless  render  the  present  Keeper  of  the 
Seals  so  uneasy  in  his  situation  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  oblige  you.  But  that's  not  all,"  added  Fraisier, 
•eeiug  that  Madame  de  Marville  was  about  to  speak. 
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and  stopping  her  by  a  gesture.  "  I  have  a  Mend,  who 
is  tbe  phjBician  of  the  old  man  whose  property  you  and 
the  president  ought  to  inherit.  Now  jou  see  what  1 
am  coining  to.  This  doctor,  whose  co-operation  is  in- 
dispensable, is  in  the  same  situation  as  that  in  which 
you  see  me,  —  a  great  deal  of  ability,  and  no  luck  I  It  is 
throiigli  him  I  heard  that  your  interests  were  in  danger ; 
for  at  this  very  moment,  as  I  am  speaking  to  you,  all 
may  be  over,  and  the  will  which  disinherits  you  and 
Monsieur  le  president  may  be  made.  This  doctor  ia 
anxious  to  be  appointed  sui^eon-in-chief  of  a  hospital, 
or  of  one  of  the  royal  medical  colleges.  Id  short,  you 
understand,  he  must  have  a  situation  in  Paris  tbe 
equivalent  of  mine.  Pardon  me  if  I  speak  frankly  of 
these  delicate  matters ;  but  this  affair  will  not  admit 
of  the  slightest  ambiguity.  This  doctor  is  moreover  a 
man  who  is  well  thought  of.  He  saved  the  life  of  Mon- 
sieur Pillerault,  tbe  great-uncle  of  your  son-in-law. 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte  Popinot.  Now,  if  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  promise  me  these  two  places, — juge- 
de-paix  for  myself,  and  a  medical  sinecure  for  my 
fKend,  —  I  undertake  to  hand  you  over  your  inheritance 
almost  intact.  I  say  <  almost  intact '  because  it  will  be 
saddled  with  a  few  obligations  which  we  must  be  under 
to  the  legatee  and  to  certain  persons  whose  assistance 
is  positively  indispensable.  You  need  not  fulful  your 
promises  until  after  I  have  fulflUed  mine." 

Madame  de  Marville,  who  during  the  last  few  mo* 
ments  bad  crossed  her  arms,  like  a  pei-son  oompelled 
to  listen  to  a  sermon,  now  uncrossed  thpm,  looked  at 
Fndsier,  and  said,  — 

**  Monsieur,  you  have  the  merit  of  making  perfectly 
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clear  all  that  you  have  to  say  aboat  your  own  affidrs ; 
but  as  to  mine  you  ai'<2  extremely  ambiguous  —  " 

"Two  words  will  sufUce  to  enlighten  you,  madame," 
returned  Fraisier.  "  Monsieur  le  president  is  the  sole 
Ueir,  ID  tlie  thiid  degree  of  consanguiuitj',  to  Monsieur 
Pons.  Monsieur  Pons  is  very  ill,  aod  about  to  make 
his  will,  if  he  has  not  already  made  it,  in  favor  of  a 
Germao,  his  friend,  named  Schmucke;  and  the  value 
of  the  property  is  more  than  seven  hnodred  tiiousand 
fVancs.  In  three  days  I  hope  to  have  an  exact  esti- 
mate of  the  amount." 

"  If  that  is  so,"  she  said,  half  aloud,  thunderstruck 
at  the  possibility  of  such  an  inheritance,  "  what  a  mis- 
take I  made,  in  quarrelling  with  him  and  driving  him 
away ! " 

"  No,  madame  ;  for  if  it  were  not  for  that  mpture,  he 
wonld  still  be  as  lively  as  a  cricket,  and  would  probably 
outlive  you.  Providence  has  its  own  ways,  and  we 
need  not  look  too  closely  into  them."  He  added,  as 
if  to  di^^iise  the  odious  tiiought,  '■  But  we  buBiDcsa 
agents,  you  know,  must  look  at  things  as  they  are.  Yoa 
understand  now,  madame,  that  in  the  high  position 
Monsieur  de  Marville  oct/upies  be  would  do  nothing  — 
indeed  he  could  do  nothing  —  in  the  present  condition 
of  l^c  aflair.  Ue  lias  quarrelled  mortally  with  his 
cousin ;  you  yourself  no  longer  see  Pons ;  you  have 
banished  him  from  youri-oof,  —  no  doubt  jou  liad  excel- 
leut  reasons  for  doing  so,  —  the  old  man  is  now  ill,  and 
bequeaths  his  property'  to  his  only  friend.  A  president 
of  the  Cour-royale  can  have  nolbiug  to  say  against 
a  will  made  undei'  such  circumstances.  But  between 
oarselves,  madame,  it  ia  yery  disagreeable  when  we 
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hftve  a  right  to  an  Inheritance  of  eeven  or  cigbt  hnn- 
dred  thousand  fVancs  —  iu  fact,  it  may  be  over  a  million 
—  to  see  it  taken  tVom  Buder  our  very  noee,  and  not 
attempt  to  get  it  back.  Only,  if  wo  make  the  attempt 
we  must  toucti  pitch  and  meddle  with  dirty  intrigues. 
It  is  a  difficult  and  ticklish  thing  to  manage,  and  we 
shall  have  to  rub  shoulders  with  common  people,  — 
servants  and  underlings,  —  and  rub  them  closely  and 
secretly  too,  so  that  no  lawyer  or  notarj'  in  Paris  can 
get  wind  of  it.  You  need  a  barrister  without  a  brief, 
like  myself,  whose  abilities  are  genuine  anil  earnest, 
whoee  devotion  is  secured,  and  whose  position,  unhap- 
pily precariooB,  is  on  a  level  with  tliat  of  such  people. 
My  business  takes  me  among  the  lesser  tradespeople,  the 
workmen,  and  the  laboring  classes  of  my  arrondisseroent. 
Tes,  madame,  that  is  the  position  to  which  I  have 
been  reduced  by  the  enmity  of  the  procureur-du-roi 
at  Mantes,  —  a  man  who  could  not  foi^ve  my  superiority. 
I  know  }'ou  well,  madame,  I  know  the  solid  strength 
of  your  protection,  and  I  see  that  by  rendering  you 
this  service  I  shall  reach  the  end  of  my  own  misfor- 
tunes and  secure  the  triumph  of  my  friend  Doctor 
PoolaiD." 

Madame  de  Marville  remained  tboagbtAil.  It  vras  a 
moment  of  fHghtfhl  agony  to  Fraisier.  Vinet,  pro- 
cureur-gineral,  —  now  one  of  the  orators  of  the  Centre, 
constantly  pointed  out  as  a  ftiture  chancellor,  —  the 
father  of  die  procureur-d%t-roi  at  Mantes,  was  the  an- 
tagonist of  this  relentless  woman .  The  haughty  official 
made  do  pretence  of  hiding  his  contempt  for  president 
Camusot.  Fraisier  was  ignorant  of  this  circomstance^ 
however. 
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"  Have  you  nothing  else  upon  jonr  conscience  tii^n 
the  act  of  being  the  attorney  on  both  sides?"  asked 
Madame  de  Uarville,  Ir  oking  fixedly  at  Fraisier. 

"  Madame  may  ask  Monsieur  Lebceuf  about  me. 
Monsieur  Lebceuf  was  on  my  side." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  Monsieur  LebtEUf  would  speak 
well  of  you  to  Monsieur  de  Marville  and  Monsieur  le 
oomte  Popinot?" 

"I'll  answer  for  it,  especially  as  Monsieur  Olivier 
Vinet  is  no  longer  at  Mantes ;  for,  between  ourselves, 
that  little  magistrate  kept  the  good  Lebceuf  in  perpetual 
awe  of  him.  Moreover,  madame,  if  yo\x  wish  it,  I  will 
go  to  Mantes  and  see  Monsieur  Lebceuf  mjself.  It 
will  cause  no  delay,  for  I  can't  asceitain  the  exact 
value  of  the  property  for  two  or  three  days.  I  wish  — 
in  fact  I  must  conceal  from  madame  some  of  the  wires 
I  have  to  pull  in  this  affair.  But  will  she  not  regard 
Uie  price  which  I  ask  for  my  devotion  as  a  pledge  of 
success  ?  " 

"  Well,  make  Monsieur  Lebceuf  willing  to  answer  for 
you,  and  if  the  property  is  as  large  as  yuu  say  it  is 
(which  I  doubt),  I  will  promise  you  the  two  places,  — 
provided  you  succeed,  of  course." 

"  I  will  answer  for  our  success,  madame,  —  only  you 
must  have  the  kindness  to  send  for  your  notarj'  and 
your  attorney  whenever  I  need  their  assistance.  They 
must  give  me  a  power-of-attorney  to  act  for  Monsieur 
le  president,  and  yon  must  tell  these  gentlemen  to  fol- 
low my  inatructionB  and  to  take  no  steps  without  my 
consent." 

"  You  have  the  responsibility,"  said  Madame  de  Mar- 
ville impressively,  "  and  you  ought  to  have  fliU  powers. 
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But,"  she  added,  smiliiig,  "isMonsiear  Pons  so  very 
Ul?" 

•'  Faith !  madame,  he  might  recover,  espeoUUj  when 
cared  for  by  eo  conscientious  a  man  as  Doctor  Ponlain ; 
for  my  fViend,  madame,  is  only  an  innocent  spy  whom  I 
employ  in  your  interests :  he  would  be  able  to  save  the 
old  man ;  tiut  there  is  another  person  near  the  patient, 
a  bouselieeper,  who  for  thirty  thousand  francs  is  ready 
to  push  him  into  his  grave  I  She  won't  kill  him,  she 
won't  give  him  arsenic :  she  will  do  nothing  so  chari- 
table ;  she  will  marder  him  morally,  sod  drive  him  into 
a  state  of  irritable  excitement  eveiy  day.  The  poor 
old  fellow,  if  he  were  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
silence,  and  were  well  cared  for  and  kindly  treated 
by  friends,  would  recover.  But  worn  to  death  by  a 
Madame  ilvrard  (in  her-  youth  one  of  the  thirty  hand- 
some oyster-women  Paris  has  celebrated),  who  is  grasp- 
iogi  garrulouS)  and  brutal,  tormented  by  her  to  make 
a  will  in  which  she  should  have  a  handsome  share,  the 
poor  creature  is  drifling  fast  and  fatally  into  an  indu- 
ration of  Uie  liver,  —  in  fact,  the  calculi  may  be  already 
forming,  and  an  operation  (which  he  can't  survive)  will 
be  necessary  to  remove  them.  The  doctor  —  ah,  be 's  a 
noble  soul !  —  is  in  a  very  punAil  position ;  he  ought 
to  send  away  the  woman  —  " 

"  Such  a  Meggei-a  is  a  monster  I  "  exclaimed  Madame 
de  Marville  in  her  fluty  little  voice. 

This  vocal  likeness  between  himself  and  the  terrible 
woman  made  Fraisier  smile  inwardly ;  for  he  knew  very 
well  what  to  think  of  such  soft,  hypocritical  modula- 
tions of  a  voice  iit&t  was  natarally  shrill.  He  recalled 
a  oertun  official,  Ibe  bero  of  a  tale  in  the  days  of 
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LouiB  XI.  whom  that  monarch  put  an  end  to  by  a  sign- 
manual.  This  magistrate,  blessed  with  a  wife  modelled 
after  that  of  Socrates,  but  himself  without  the  inward 
pbilosopliy  of  that  great  man,  ordered  salt  to  be  strewn 
on  the  oate  of  bis  horses  and  forbade  that  they  should 
be  allowed  any  water.  When  the  wife  was  driving  to 
her  country-bouse  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine  the 
horses  rushed  into  the  river  to  drinlf,  carrying  her  with 
them  ;  and  the  magistrate  thanked  Providence  who  Lad 
thus  released  him  from  his  torment  by  natural  means. 
At  this  moment  Madame  dc  Marville  was  thanking  God 
for  having  placed  beside  Pons  a  woman  who  would  re- 
lieve her  of  him  —  honestly! 

"I  would  not  accept  a  million,"  she  said,  "at  the 
price  of  an  impropriety.  Your  friend  ought  to  warn 
Monsieur  Pons  and  have  the'  woman  sent  away." 

"Id  the  first  place,  madanie.  Messieurs  Pons  and 
Schmucke  think  the  woman  an  angel,  and  they  would 
only  send  away  my  friend.  Tlien  that  atrocious  oyster- 
woman  has  been  the  doctor's  benefactress :  she  intro- 
duced him  to  Monsieur  Rllerault.  -He  tells  her  to  show 
the  utmost  gentleness  to  the  patient ;  but  that  advice 
only  shows  the  wretched  creature  how  to  make  the  ill- 
ness worse." 

"  What  does  your  friend  tliink  of  my  cousin's  state  ? " 
asked  Madame  de  Marville. 

Praisier  made  the  woman  tremble  by  his  explidt  an- 
swer and  the  clear-sightedness  with  which  he  looked  into 
her  heart,  —  a  heart  aa  rapacious  as  Madame  Cibot's. 

"  In  six  weeks  the  property  will  be  divided." 

"  Pocff  mail ! "  she  said,  trj'ing,  but  in  vain,  to  look 
Bad. 
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**  Has  madame  any  messi^  to  send  to  Monsieiu 
LetKBof  ?    I  shall  take  the  train  to  Mantes." 

"  Yea.  Wait  a  few  moineDts,  and  I  will  write  and 
[nvite  him  to  dine  with  us  tomorrow.  I  wisli  to  see 
him  and  arrange  some  plan  bj  which  the  injuetice  -you 
hare  anffered  may  be  repaired." 

When  Madame  de  Marville  had  left  bim,  Fraieier, 
who  saw  himself  juge-de-paix,  waa  do  longer  the  same 
man :  he  swelled  out ;  his  lungs  drew  in  full  draughts 
of  the  ur  of  happiness  and  the  wind  of  success.  Dip- 
ping from  the  unfathomed  reservoir  of  the  will  fresh 
and  powerful  doses  of  that  divine  essence,  he  felt  him- 
self, like  R^monencq,  capable  of  a  crime  to  ioaure  suc- 
cess, provided  no  proof  of  it  remaned.  He  had  boldly 
faced  Madame  de  Marville,  turDing  conjectures  into  cer- 
tainties, affirming  this  and  that  as  it  suited  bim,  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  compelling  her  to  employ  bim  to  ob- 
tain the  property'  for  her,  and  thus  secure  her  protfictioD 
and  influence.  The  representative  of  two  lives  of  in- 
tense poverty,  two  cravings  not  less  intense,  he  kicked 
away  with  disdainfhl  foot  his  horrible  home  in  the  rue 
de  la  Ferle.  He  fingered  prospectively  three  thousand 
flranes  in  fees  from  Madame  Cibot,  and  five  thousand 
more  from  Madame  de  Marville.  That  meant  the  acqui- 
sition  of  a  suitable  appartement.  Moreover,  he  could 
pay  ofl"  his  debt  to  Doctor  PouUiin.  There  are  certain 
Doalignant  natores,  bitter,  and  disposed  to  wickedness 
by  sufferings  or  disease,  which,  nevertheless,  experi- 
ence feelings  of  an  opposite  nature,  and  to  an  equally 
intense  degree.  Richcllen  was  a  good  friend,  though  a 
cruel  enemy.  Fraisier  would  have  let  himself  be  backed 
in  piaoeB  fiw  Doctor  Poulain,  in  gratitude  for  the  suc- 
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cor  he  bad  received'  fh>in  bim.  Madame  de  Marville, 
retanimg  witb  a  tetter  in  ber  band,  watched  for  a 
moment,  witbout  being  seen  berself,  tbe  man  wbo  was 
dreaming  of  a  bappy  and  weli -provided  life,  and  tiionght 
bimlesB  ugly  tban  vrhen  she  flret  glanced  at  bim :  be- 
sides, be  was  about  to  be  useful  to  her ;  and  we  look  at 
a  tool  of  oar  own  with  another  eye  to  that  witb  which 
we  look  at  a  neighbor's. 

"  Monsieur  Fraisier,"  she  said,  "you  have  shown  me 
that  you  are  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  I  tbink  you 
capable  of  plain  speaking." 

Fraisier  made  an  eloquent  gesture. 

"  Well,"  she  continued,  "  I  summon  yon  to  answer 
candidly  one  question :  Will  Monsieur  de  Marville  or 
myself  be  compromised  by  any  of  j'our  proceedings?" 

"  I  should  not  have  sought  you  out,  madamc,  if  I 
expected  to  reproach  myself  some  day  for  flinging  mud 
upon  you,  were  it  only  a  speck  as  big  as  a  pin's  head, 
for  on  you  the  spot  would  seem  as  large  as  the  moon. 
Ton  foi^et,  madame,  that  to  become,  by  your  means, 
Juge'de-paix,  I  must  make  sure  that  you  are  satisfied. 
I  received,  early  in  life,  too  severe  a  lesson  to  risk 
anotiier  such  thrashing.  And  now,  madame,  one  last 
word.  Everj-  step  I  take  which  concerns  you  shall  be 
submitted  to  you  in  tbe  first  instance." 

"  Very  good.  Here  is  my  letter  to  Monaieut 
Leboeuf.  I  shall  expect  to  bear  tbe  exact  value  of  tbe 
property." 

"  That 's  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,"  said  Fraisier, 
astutely,  bowing  (o  Madame  de  Marville  with  as  much 
grace  as  his  native  ugliness  allowed  him  to  show. 

"  Wbat  a  godsend  1 "  thought  Madame  de  Marville ; 
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**  «h,  I  Bball  be  rich !  Camusot  can  be  a  deputy ;  for 
if  we  start  thia  Fraiaier  in  the  arroudissenient  of  Bolbec 
lie  can  get  as  a  majority.     WLat  a  tool  1 " 

."  How  providential  I "  thought  Fraiaiet,  as  he  de- 
scended the  staircase.  "  Wbat  a  deep  and  daring 
woman  that  is  I  I'd  like  a  wife  of  that  kind..  And 
now  to  work  I " 

And  he  departed  for  Mantes,  where  he  was  pledged 
to  obtain  the  good  word  of  a  man  he  knew  but  little. 
He  counted,  however,  on  Uadame  Vatioelie ;  for  the 
wrongs  of  love  are  often  like  the  protested  notes  of  a 
sfdvent  debtor,  —  they  bear  interest. 
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Three  days  later,  while  Schmucke  slept,  —  for  Ma- 
dame Cibot  and  the  old  piauiet  had  already  divided  the 
duty  of  Duraing  and  watching  the  patient,  —  the  Cibot 
had  what  she  called  a  ^'  eet-to"  with  poor  Pons.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  call  attention  to  a  Bad  peculiarity' in 
cases  of  hepatitis.  Invalids  whose  livers  are  more  or 
less  affected  are  mclined  to  be  impatient  and  to  get 
angry ;  such  anger  relieves  them  for  the  time  being,  and 
even,  under  the  etimulus  of  fever,  occasionally  brings 
out  unnatural  strength.  The  excitement  once  over, 
however,  the  reaction  —  or  "  collapse,"  as  llie  doctors 
call  it  —  sets  in,  and  the  loss  of  vital  power  in  the  or- 
ganism is  evident  In  all  its  gravity.  Tlius  in  liver- 
diseasea,  more  especially  in  those  resulting  fVom  severe 
grief,  the  patient  falls  into  a  state  of  weakness  after 
such  excitements,  which  is  all  the  more  dangerous 
because  he  has  been  necessarily  subjected  to  a  low  diet. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  fever  which  fastens  upon  the  tempera- 
ment  of  a  man,  and  is  neither  in  the  blood  nor  in  the 
brain.  This  excitability  of  the  whole  being  produces 
melancholy,  and  the  patient  takes  a  dislike  even  to 
himself.  In  such  a  condition,  the  least  thing  will  cause 
dangerous  irritation.  Madame  Cibot,  in  spite  of  the 
doctor's  warnings,  did  not  believe  —  she,  a  woman  of 
the  people,  without  experience  or  education  —  In  any 
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saoh  strainiDg  of  the  nervoDs  system  under  tbe  ezacer- 
bations  of  temperament.  The  cautions  of  Doctor  Pou- 
^ain  were  to  her  nothing  more  than  "doctors'  talk." 
She  was  determined,  like  all  women  of  the  lower  claesee, 
to  feed  Pons  her  own  way,  and  she  was  only  prevented 
(Tom  secretly  giving  him  a  slice  of  ham,  a  good  omelet, 
or  vanilla  chocolate,  by  the  peremptory  order  of  Doc- 
tor Ponlain,  — 

"Give  him  a  single  mouthfiil  of  anything,  no  matter 
what,  aod  it  will  kill  him  like  a  pistol-shot." 

The  obstinacy  of  the  lower  classes  is  so  great  in  tJiis 
respect  that  a  chief  cause  of  their  repngnance  to  go 
to  a  hospital  ia  that  they  believe  persons  are  killed  there 
by  want  of  food.  The  mortality  caused  by  women  who 
take  food  privately  to  their  husbands  has  been  so  great 
that  physicians  have  now  resolved  to  enforce  a  rigid 
persona!  search  of  the  patients  on  the  days  when  Uieir 
relations  come  to  see  them.  Z^adame  Cibot,  to  bring 
about  a  momentary  quarrel  which  was  necessary  to  secure 
her  immediate  ends,  related  her  visit  to  the  theatre,  not 
omitting  an  account  of  her  "  set-to"  with  Mademoiselle 
H^lolse,  the  ballet-dancer. 

"  But  what  did  you  go  there  for?  "  asked  the  patient 
for  the  third  time,  wholly  unable  to  stop  the  Cibot 
when  she  was  once  launched  on  a.  flood  of  words. 

"  And  BO,  when  I  'd  given  'em  a  bit  o'  my  mind, 
Mademoiselle  H^lo!se,  who  saw  plain  enough  what  I 
was,  knocked  under,  and  we  ended  the  best  Aiends  in 
the  world.  And  yet  you  ask  me  wliat  I  went  there 
for?"  she  added,  repeating  Pong's  words. 

Certain  gabblers,  and  they  are  gabblers  of  genins, 
catch  up  the  questions,  objectjous,  and  observations  of 
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others  as  a  species  of  aliment  for  their  own  discoorse,  — 
as  if  the  natural  flow  could  ever  <trj'  up  I 

"  Why,  I  went  there  to  get  your  Monsieur  Gandis- 
sard  out  of  his  scrape ;  he  wants  music  for  his  ballet, 
and  you  ain't  in  do  condition,  my  treasure,  to  scribble  it 
on  that  paper  o'  yours,  or  go  and  lead  that  orchestra. 
I  *ve  managed  it  so  as  they  *ve  engaged  one  Monsieur 
.  Garangeot  to  make  ttie  music  for  the  '  Mohicans  *  —  " 

"  Garangeot ! ''  cried  Pods  id  a  fiiry,  "  Garangeot, 
a  man  without  any  talent!  I  wouldn't  even  have  him 
for  a  flret  violin !  He  ie  a  mao  of  a  great  deal  of 
cleverness,  and  he  writes  veiy  good  feuHUtont  about 
music ;  but  1  'II  dety  him  to  compose  an  air !  How  the 
devil  did  you  get  the  idea  of  going  to- the  theatre?" 

"  Come,  come,  my  precious,  don't  boil  over  like  a 
saucepan  o'  milk !  (The  old  demon,  ain't  he  as 
obstinate  as  a  mule !)  CaD  you  write  tnuBic  in  the  stat« 
you  're  In  ?  Why,  you  hain't  never  looked  at  yourself  in 
the  g^B.  You  're  nothing  but  skiu  and  bone ;  you  're 
as  weak  as  a  sparrow:  and  d'ye  think  you're  fit  to 
write  your  kind  o'  figures  when  you  can't  even  write 
mine? —  That  reminds  me  I  ought  to  go  and  see  after 
the  gentleman  on  the  third  floor,  who  owes  us  fieventeen 
francs :  't  ain't  to  be  sneezed  at ;  for  after  I  've  paid 
tbe  apothecary  there  won't  be  nothing  hut  twenty  francs 
left.  I  had  to  tell  it  all  to  that  man,  who  looks  like 
a  good  fellow,  that  Gaudissard,  —  jolly  name !  I  like 
it,  — he's  a  regular  Ri^r  Bontemps  that  Just  suits  me. 
He  won't  nevcr-have  liver  diseases.  So,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, I  had  to  tell  him  how  you  are,  —  gracious !  you 
know  yon  ain't  well,  —  and  so  he 's  filled  your  place 
bx  the  time  being — ** 
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"  Filled  my   place  I "  aried  Pona  In  «  1 
voice,  sitting  ap  in  bed. 

Ab  a  general  thing,  sick  men,  and  oapedsUy  those 
within  sweep  of  the  scythe  of  Death,  cUng  to  their  sitn- 
aliona  with  as  strong  a  passion  as  they  pnt,  earij  in 
life,  into  winning  them.  To  find  his  place  flllod  was  to 
the  poor  dying  man  a  preliminary  death. 

"  Bat  the  doctor  tells  me  that  I  am  doing  very  veil," 
he  said,  "  and  that  I  shall  soon  get  back  to  my  usual 
life.    Yon  hare  killed  me,  mined  me,  murdered  me ! " 

"Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta!"  cried  the  Cibot.  "There  you 
go  I  I'm  your  executioner,  am  17  That's  the  kind  o' 
thing  you  tell  Monsieur  Schmucke  behind  my  bac^.  I 
know  very  well  what  j'on  say ;  you  are  an  ungrateful 
monster ! " 

' '  But  don't  you  know  that  if  I  am  only  fifteen  days  be- 
hind time  in  getting  well,  they  11  call  me.  when  I  do  go 
back  to  the  theatre,  an  old  fogey,  an  old  man  ?  They'll 
say  1  'm  past  work,  that  I  'm  Empire,  an  old  wig,  ro- 
coco ! "  cried  the  sick  man,  still  eager  to  live.  "  Garao- 
geot  must  have  made  himself  friends  in  the  theatre,  fie 
has  lowered  the  pitch  for  some  actress  who  has  n't  a 
voice ;  be  has  licked  Monsieur  Gaudlssard's  boots ;  he 
has  got  some  friend  of  his  to  put  pus's  about  th^n  in 
the  newspapers.  In  a  concern  like  ours,  Madame  Cibot, 
they  can  pick  a  hole  in  any  man's  coaL  What  demon 
sent  you  there?" 

"  My  goodness  I  Monsieur  Schmucke  ta&ed  it  over 
with  me  for  a  week.  What  is  it  you  want?  Yoa  don't 
think  o*  nothing  but  yourself.  You  're  ao  selfish,  you  'd 
kill  people  who  take  care  o'  you  I  There 's  tbat  poor 
Monsieur  Schmucke,  who 's  been  dog-tired  for  a  month : 
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he 's  tliat  fagged-oat  be  can't  go  nowhere,  nor  do  nothiDg, 
nor  give  lessons,  aor  go  to  the  theatre ;  and  ;et  you 
won't  see  it !  He  takes  care  o'  you  nights,  and  I  take 
care  o'  yoa  days.  If  I  was  to  sit  up  with  you,  as  I  did 
at  first,  thinking  you  would  n't  want  nothing,  I  'd  have 
to  sleep  all  day ;  and  then  who  'd  look  after  the  house- 
hold and  make  both  e^ds  meet,  I  'd  like  to  know?  Side- 
ness  is  sickness,  and  that's  all  there  is  about  it! " 

"  It  is  impossible  that  Schmucke  ever  had  such  a 
thought ! " 

"  Perhaps  yon  '11  say  next  that  I  trumped  it  up  I  Do 
yon  tMnk  we  are  made  of  iron  ?  If  Monsieur  Schmucke 
had  to  go  on  with  his  work,  and  give  six  or  ei^t  lessons 
a  day,  and  spend  the  evenings  fVom  half-past  six  to 
half-past  eleven  in  the  orchestra  of  your  theatre,  he  'd 
be  dead  in  a  week.  Do  you  want  to  be  the  death  o' 
that  worthy  man,  who  'd  shed  tiis  hlood  for  you  ?  By 
the  mother  that  bore  me,  no  one  never  saw  such  a 
patient  as  you  are.  What  have  you  done  with  year 
common  sense?  has  it  gone  to  the  pawnbrokers?  We 
are  all  at  our  last  gasp  here  for  you,  we  do  our  very 
beat;  and  yon  ain't  satisfied.  D'ye  want  to  drive  us 
into  a  madhouse?    As  for  me,  I  'm  done  for." 

The  Cibot  might  talk  as  she  pleased,  anger  kept 
Pons  fVom  saying  a  word ;  he  writlied  in  bis  bed,  artic- 
ulating faint  fnteijectiona,  and  seemed  almost  dead. 
As  usual,  when  the  quarrel  reached  this  point,  it  turned 
suddenly  to  caresses.  The  nurse  darted  at  the  sick 
man,  took  his  head,  laid  it  on  the  pillow,  forced  him  to 
lie  quiet,  and  covered  him  over  with  the  bedclothes. 

"Don't  put  yourself  in  such  a  way!"  she  cried. 
"Hy  poor  cat,  it's  all  because  you're  ill!     Doctor 
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Fonlain  says  so.  C^me,  be  quiet,  my  little  mail.  Yoa  're 
the  idol  of  everybody  wbo  comes  Dear  yoa :  don't  the 
doctor  himself  come  to  see  you  twice  a  day  ?  What  '11 
he  say  if  he  finds  you  in  such  a  pother?  You  put  me 
'most  beside  myself,  you  do ;  it  ain't  right.  When 
you  've  got  Mam'  Cibot  for  a  nurse,  you  ought  to  behave 
yourself.  Here  you  are  talking  and  screaming  I  and 
that's  forbidden ;  you  know  it  is.  Talking  irritates  you. 
Now,  what  are  you  getting  angry  for?  It 's  you  who 
are  to  blame ;  yoa  are  always  nagging  at  me !  Come 
now,  be  reasonable ;  if  Monsieur  Schmucke  and  I, 
whose  bowels  yearn  over  you,  do  what  we  think  best, 
yon  ought  to  be  satisfied.    It 's  all  right,  my  cherub  I " 

"  Scbmucke  never  told  you  to  go  to  the  theatre  with- 
out consulting  me." 

"Must  I  wake  him  up,  the  poor  dear  man,  who's 
sleepmg  like  a  top,  and  make  him  testify?" 

"No,  no!"  cried  Pons.  "If  my  dear,  tender 
Schmucke  resolved  to  do  it,  I  must  be  worse  than  I 
think  I  am,"  he  added,  casting  a  distressed  and  melan- 
choly glance  upon  the  objects  of  art  which  decorated 
hia  chamber-  "  Must  I  bid  farewell  to  my  dear  pictures, 
and  to  all  tG^se  things  that  I  had  made  my  friends,  and 
to  my  own  divine  Schmacke?  Oh !  can  it  be?  " 
— Madame  Cibot,  cold-blooded  actress  that  she  was,  put 
a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  This  mute  reply  drove  the 
sick  man  into  a  gloomy  revery.  Crushed  by  these  vital 
blows  on  paris  so  sensitive,  —  his  social  life  and  his  phy- 
sical health,  the  loss  of  his  situation  and  the  prospect 
of  death,  —  he  collapsed  suddenly,  and  no  longer  had 
the  strength  to  be  angry.  He  lay  there,  dejected  anil 
gloomy,  like  a  consumptive  at  the  point  of  death. 
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"  Now,  don't  yon  Bee,"  continued  Madame  Cibot, 
poraeiTing  that  her  Tictun  was  completely  broken  down, 
"  don't  you  see  that  for  Monsieur  Schmucke's  sake  you 
oogfat  to  send  for  the  notary  of  the  quarter,  Monsieur 
Trognon,  a  very  worthy  man?" 

"  Yon  are  always  talking  to  me  about  that  Trognon," 
■aid  tlie  sick  man. 

"  Oh !  I  don't  care,  bim  or  another,  —  for  all  yon  '11 
la«ve  to  me ! " 

She  sbocrfi  her  head,  as  if  to  mark  her  contempt  for 
riches.     Silence  reigned. 

Jnat  at  this  moment  Schmucke,  who  had  slept  for  six 
hours,  was  roused  by  hunger,  got  up,  and  came  into 
Pons's  room.  He  stood  looking  at  him  for  several 
minutes  without  uttering  s  word,  for  Madame  Cibot  had 
pat  a  finger  on  her  lips  as  be  came  in.  Then  she  rose, 
went  close  to  the  German,  and  whispered  in  hia  ear : 

"  Thank  God,  he  'b  going  to  sleep !  He 's  as  vicious 
as  a  red  ass !    He  fights  his  illness." 

"  On  UtK  contrary',  I  am  very  patient,"  said  the  poor 
victim  in  a  piteous  tone  which  revealed  his  extreme 
weakness.  "But,  my  dear  Schmucke,  she  has  been  to 
the  theatre  and  had  my  place  filled." 

He  paused,  unable  to  say  more.  The  Cibot  profited 
by  the  interval  to  make  a  sign  to  Schmucke,  signifying 
that  Pons  was  out  of  tus  mind,  and  to  whisper,  — 

*' Don't  contradict  him;  if  you  do,  you'll  kill  him." 

"And  she  declares  you  sent  her,"  continued  Pons, 
looking  at  the  honest  Gierman. 

"Yes,  I  tid,"  said  Schmucke  heroically;  "it  vas 
nayceszary.  Toan'd  spick.  Led  us  zave  your  laife. 
Id  ees  nonzense  to  vork  hart  venn  you  haf  a  drayznrc. 
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Gate  Tell ;  t«  vill  zell  zome  [Hig-b-prag,  and  ent  our 
tayg  in  beace,  mit  our  goot  Matame  Zipod." 

"She  is  deluding  you!  "answered  Pone,  sadly. 

Not  seeing  Madame  Cibot,  who  had  stepped  behind 
the  bed  to  make  signs  (o  Schmucke  which  the  patient 
should  not  see,  he  thought  she  had  left  the  room,  and 
added  quickly,  — 

"  She  is  marderiiig  me ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I,  murdering  you!  "  she  cried, 
coming  forward  with  flaming  eyes,  her  hands  on  her 
bips.  '*  This  is  what  one  gets  for  the  devotion  of  a 
spaniel.  Good  God  I  "  She  burst  into  tears  and  fell 
upon  a  chair.  This  tragic  action  caused  a  fatal  reTuI- 
aion  of  feeUng  in  poor  Pons. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  risii^  and  looking  at  the  two 
fHends  with  the  eye  of  a  malignant  woman,  which  can 
deliver  a  pistol-shot  and  a  poisoned  stab  in  each  glance, 
"  I  'm  sick  o'  doing  nothing  but  just  wearing  myself  oat 
body  and  soul.     Yon  must  get  a  nurse." 

The  two  friends  looked  at  each  other  in  terror. 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  make  faces  at  yourselves  like  a 
couple  o'  actors !  I  've  made  up  my  mind.  I  'm  going 
now  to  Doctor  Poulain  to  tell  bim  he  must  find  you  a 
nurse,  and  we  II  sqnare  up  our  accounts.  You  'II  re- 
turn me  all  .the  money  I  've  spent  upon  you,  tmd  which 
I  never  meant  to  ask  for.  It 's  only  the  other  day  I 
went  and  borrowed  five  hundred  fVancs  more  flrom  Mon- 
sieur Pilleranlt." 

"  It  ees  p^auze  he  ees  zo  zig ! "  cried  Schmucke, 
precipitating  himself  upon  Madame  Cibot  and  seizing 
her  round  the  waist.     "  Blease  haf  baychenze !  " 

"  You,  you  're  an  angel ;  I  'd  kiss  yonr  footprints,  I 
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would,"  she  said.  "  But  Monsieur  Pons  never  liked  me ; 
he  always  Lated  me.  Besides,  lie  may  think  I  want 
him  to  put  me  in  his  will." 

"  Hush !  you  vill  gill  him ! "  cried  Schmucke. 

"Adieu,  monsieur,"  she  said  to  Pons,  with  a  blast- 
ing look,  "you  may  live  long  for  all  the  harm  I  wish 
you.  When  you  are  more  friendly  to  me,  and  when 
you  choose  to  think  what  I  do  ia  well  done,  1 11  come 
l)ack  to  you-  Till  then,  I  shall  stay  at  home.  I  was  a 
mother  to  yon ;  and  who  ever  heard  o'  children  turn- 
ing against  their  own  mothers?  No,  no,  Monsieur 
Schmncke ;  I  won't  hear  nothing  you  say.  I II  bring 
you  your  dinner,  111  wait  upon  yon;  but  you  most 
get  a  nurse  for  Monsieur  Pons :  tell  Doctor  Poulain  to 
send  you  one." 

And  she  went  off,  slamming  the  doors  with  snch  vio- 
lence that  the  precious,  fragile  things  about  the  apparte- 
ment  tottered.  The  sick  man  heard  the  clicking  of 
his  porcelains,  and  in  bis  tortured  state  it  was  like  the 
last  stroke  when  a  victim  is  broken  upon  the  wheel. 

An  hour  later  Madame  Cibot,  instead  of  entering 
Pons's  bedroom,  called  to  Schmucke  through  tbe  door 
and  told  him  he  would  find  his  dinner  ready  in  the 
dining-room.  The  poor  German  went  there  with  a 
wan  face  covered  with  tears. 

"Mein  boor  Bona  ra-afes,"  he  said;  "he  zay  dat 
you  are  vicket.  It  ees  pegauze  he  ees  zo  eel,"  he  added, 
to  soften  Madame  Cibot,  without  blaming  Pons. 

"Oh,  I've  had  enough  of  him  and  his  illness!  He 
ain't  neither  my  father,  nor  my  husband,  nor  my  brother, 
nor  yet  my  child.  He's  took  a  dislike  to  me;  well, 
that 's  an  end  of  it  I     Ytm  I  'm  willing  to  follow  to  the 
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ends  o*  the  earth.  But  when  it  comes  to  giriog  one's 
heart  and  ooe'a  life  and  all  one's  savings,  and  neglect- 
ing one's  husband,  —  for  there 's  Cibot  ill  now,  —  and 
then  to  be  called  a  wicked  woman,  it  *s  too  much ;  it 's 
making  the  coffee  too  strong ;  it  is  — " 

"Go%?" 

"Tes,  coffee.  I  don't  use  no  idle  words,  I  mean 
what  I  say.  You  owe  me  for  three  months,  at  a  hundred 
and  ninety  francs :  that  makes  five  hundred  and  sev- 
enty ;  then  there 's  the  rent,  which  I  ve  paid  twice  for 
you,  and  here 's  the  receipt,  —  six  hundred,  taking  off  the 
sou  per  franc  and  your  taxes :  twelve  hundred  in  all, 
less  a  trifle ;  and,  lastly,  the  two  thousand  fVancs  I  lent 
yon  —  without  interest,  remember.  The  total  comes  to 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  fVance. 
Don't  you  see  that  you  must  have  at  least  two  thousand 
francs  in  hand  to  pay  the  nurse  and  the  doctor  and  the 
apothecar}',  and  to  feed  the  nurse?  That's  why  I've 
borrowed  a  thousand  francs  fVom  Monsieur  Pillerault," 
she  added,  showing  the  two  five  hundred-franc  notes  she 
had  just  received  from  Gaudissard. 

Schmucke  listened  to  this  running  account  with  a 
quite  conceivable  stupefaction ;  for  he  was  as  much  a 
financier  as  a  cat  is  a  musician. 

'<  Matame  Zipod,  Bons  ees  oud  ov  bees  bet.  Partou 
heem.  Dake  gare  ov  heem.  Gondinue  to  pe  our  Brof- 
itence ;  I  ask  id  on  my  knees." 

And  thp  German  knelt  down  before  the  Cibot  and 
tdased  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

"Well,  listen,  my  good  soul,"  she  said,  raising  him 
and  kissing  him  on  the  forehead.  "  There 's  Cibot  ill ; 
he 's  in  bed,  and  I  *ve  Just  sent  for  Doctor  Poulain 
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Under  these  circumstaDoes  I  must  get  my  money  matters 
into  shape.  Besides,  Ctbot,  when  he  saw  me  Doming 
down  in  tears,  put  himself  into  such  a  fary  ttiat  he  for- 
bade my  settdag  foot  up  here  again.  It  is  he  that  insists 
on  getting  his  money  bock,  for  't  is  his,  yon  know ;  we 
women  can't  do  nothing  against  men  there.  But  if  we 
give  him  back  his  money,  —  three  thousand  two  hundred 
francs,  —  perhaps  he  '11  calm  down.  It 's  all  he 's  got, 
tiie  poor  man;  it's  his  whole  savings  for  twenty-six 
years, —  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  as  you  may  say.  He 
wants  his  money  to-morrow,  and  there  ain't  no  squirm- 
ing out  of  it.  You  don't  know  Cibot ;  when  he 's  angrv 
he  'd  kill  a  man.  I  might  possibly  get  him  to  let  me  go 
on  takii^  care  o'  both  of  yon,  if  the  money  'a  paid. 
You  be  easy ;  I  sha'n't  mind  what  he  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  say  to  me ;  I  'U  bear  it  all  for  your  sake,  for 
you  're  an  angel,  you  are  —  " 

"  No,  no ;  I  am  only  a  boor  mann  who  lol^  his  ft>ent, 
who  VDuld  lay  town  his  laife  to  zave  heems." 

"But  how  about  the  money?  My  good  Monsieur 
Schmucke,  here 's  an  idea !  I  suppose  you  have  n't  noth- 
ing to  give  me,  and  yet  we  must  have  three  tboDS- 
and  fVance  for  your  wants.  Do  you  know  what  I  wonld 
do  in  your  place?  I  shouldn't  make  no  bones  about 
it;  I  should  just  sell  six  or  eight  o'  those  mbbishing 
piotores,  and  replace  'em  with  some  you  've  got  in  your 
bedroom,  stuck  with  their  ^ice  against  tbe  wall  because 
there  ain't  no  room  to  put  'em  nowhere.  One  picture 
is  as  good  as  another,  so  what  would  it  matter?  " 

"  Pud  vy  moost  you  blace  any  oder  bigchurs  dars  ?  " 

"Because  he's  so  irritable.  Yes,  I  know  it's  bis 
{Ub«8s,   for  when  he 's  well  he 's  a  lamb ;  but  he 's 
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ciquible  o*  gettii^  ap  and  ferreting  round,  and  if  he  gets 
into  the  aalon  —  tboagh,  to  be  sure,  be  hasn't  hardly 
strength  to  cross  the  threshold  —  be  *U  see  the  right 
nninber,  and  be  won't  miss  none." 

"  Dat's  drue." 

"We'll  tell  him  about  the  sale  when  he  gets  well 
ngain.  If  you  do  confess  it  to  him,  you  can  throw 
the  blame  on  me,  you  can  say  yoa  bad  to  pay  me; 
my  shoulders  can  stand  it  I " 

"  I  baf  no  raight  to  tisbose  of  dings  dat  do  nod  pe- 
long  to  me,"  said  the  German,  simply. 

' '  Well,  then,  I  shall  have  to  sammon  you  both  befon 
the  court" 

' '  Dat  TOnld  gill  heems  I " 

"Then  choose  between  the  two.  My  gracloaal  sell 
the  pictures,  and  tell  him  afterwards;  you  can  show 
him  the  summons." 

"  Veil,  denn !  zo  pe  id  I  Znmmon  us.  Dat  Till  pe 
my  egscoze ;   I  vill  led  heem  zee  de  baber." 

The  same  day,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  Madame 
Cibot,  who  had  consulted  a  aheriff,  went  to  fiitdi 
Schmucke.  The  German  found  himself  in  presence 
of  Monsieur  Tabareau,  who  called  upon  him  to  make 
payment ;  and  on  his  response,  — wbiob  Schmucke  made 
trembling  ttom  head  to  foot,  —  he  was  summoned,  to- 
gether with  Pons,  before  the  court  to  receive  Judgnaent. 
The  aspeotof  this  offldal,  and  the  stamped  paper  with 
its  legal  verbiage,  produced  such  an  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  Schmucke  that  be  resisted  no  longer. 

"  Zell  de  Ugchnrs,"  he  said,  with  tears  in  his  ey«9. 

The  next  day,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  nHHning,  ftie 
Magna  and  lUmonenoq  unhooked  the  |rictnres  eaeh  bad 
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selected  tVom  the  walls.  Two  receipts  for  two  thousand 
five  hundred  fhtncs  were  made  out  in  due  form  aud 
signed  by  Schmucke ;  the  one  for  Elie  Magus  ran  as 
follows :  — 

"  I,  the  nnderaigned,  on  behalf  of  Monsieur  Pons,  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  francs 
from  Monsieur  £lie  Magus  for  four  pictures  which  I  have 
sold  to  him;  the  said  sum  to  be  employed  for  the  personal 
needs  of  Monsieur  Pons.  One  of  these  pictures,  attributed 
to  Diirer,  is  the  portrait  of  a  woman;  the  second,  of  the 
Italian  school,  is  also  a  portrait;  the  third  is  a  Dutch  land' 
scape  by  Breughel;  the  fourth,  a  Florentine  picture  repre- 
senting the  Holy  Family,  by  an  unknown  master." 

The  receipt  gtren  to  R^monencq  was  in  the  same 
terms,  and  designated  a  Greuze,  a  Claude  Lorraine,  a 
'  Rubens,  and  a  Van  Dyck  under  the  general  name  of 
French  and  Datcb  schools. 

"Zo  moocb  money  mefes  me  dink  dat  dose  pauples 
are  really  faluaple,"  said  Schmucke,  receiving  the  five 
thousand  francs. 

"  The;  are  worth  something,"  said  R^monencq ; 
"I'd  give  a  hundred  thousand  francs  for  the  whole 
lot." 

The  Auvei^at,  on  being  asked  to  render  ttie  litUe 
service,  substituted  in  the  empty  fVames  of  these  maater- 
pieces  eightotber  pictures  ofthc  same  dimensions,  choseu 
from  among  the  inferior  paintings  which  Pons  had  hung 
in  Schmucke's  room.  As  soon  as  Blie  M^us  got  pos- 
session of  his  four  treasures  he  called  the  Cibot  down* 
sburs,  under  pretence  of  settling  their  accounts.  But  as 
soon  as  he  got  her  there,  he  complained  of  his  poverty, 
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foand  defects  in  the  canvaa,  declared  the  pictares 
mast  be  rebacfced,  offered  the  Cibot  thirty  thousand 
ftancs  instead  of  forty,  and  got  her  to  take  them  by 
showing  the  dazzling  bite  of  paper  on  which  the  Bank  of 
France  engraves  the  words,  "  a  thousand  francs."  Ma- 
gus compelled  lUmonencq  to  give  the  Cibot  a  like  sum 
l>y  lending  it  to  him  on  the  four  pictures  whit^  the 
Aavergnat  deposited  with  him.  In  truth  these  pic- 
tures seemed  to  Magus  so  magnificent  that  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  let  them  go ;  aod  the  following 
morning  he  brought  six  thousand  fi'ancs  premium  to  the 
iron-dealer,  who  made  over  the  pictures  and  gave  Elie 
Magus  a  bill  of  sale  for  them.  Madame  Cibot,  thus 
enriched  to  the  amount  of  sixty-eight  thousand  franca, 
again  demanded  the  utmost  secrecy  from  her  accom- 
plices; and  she  begged  the  Jew  to  tell  her  how  to 
invest  tlie  money  so  that  no  one  should  know  that  she 


"  Buy  shares  in  the  Orieans  railway,"  he  replied. 
"They  are  at  thirty  A'ancs  below  par;  you  will  double 
your  iuTestment  in  three  years,  and  you  will  get  certi- 
flcates  which  you  can  hide  anywhere." 

"  Please  wait  here,  Monsieur  Magus ;  I  'm  going  to 
the  business  a^nt  of  Monsieur  Pons's  family.  He 
wants  to  know  at  what  price  you  would  buy  the  whole 
heap  o'  them  things  upstairs.     I  'II  go  and  fetch  him." 

"  If  abe  were  only  a  widow,"  said  R^monencq  to 
M^us,  "  she  'd  be  just  what  I  want ;  for  here  she  is, 
rich — " 

"  Especially  if  she  put^  her  money  in  the  Orleans 
railway ;  in  two  years  she  will  double  it.  I  have  put 
my  poor  little  savings  tiiere,"  added  the  Jew;  "they 
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an  to  be  my  daogfater'a  dot.  Let  us  go  and  tahe  a 
torn  on  tlw  boulevard  while  ne  are  watting  for  the 
lawyer." 

"  If  God  would  only  take  Cibot  to  bimself,  —  and  he  '9 
sick  already,  —  "  thought  R^mooencq,  "  I  should  have 
a  fine  wife  to  keep  shop,  and  I  'd  start  in  business  on  a 
grand  scide — " 
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"Good-DAT,  my  dear  Monsieur  Praisier,"  said  the 
Cibot  in  a  wlieedling  tone,  entering  tlie  office  of  tier 
connsel.  **  What's  all  this  your  concieige  tells  me? 
Are  you  going  to  move  away  from  here?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Madame  Cibot^  I  have  taken  an 
appartement  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house  where  Doctor 
Foulaia  lives,  just  above  his,  and  I  am  going  to  borrow 
two  or  three  thousand  fVancs  and'l\irnish  it  suitably; 
for  the  appartement  is  really  a  very  pretty  one ;  the 
owner  has  Just  done  it  up.  I  am  employed,  as  I  told 
you,  in  the  interests  of  Monsieur  le  president  de  Mar- 
ville,  as  well  as  in  yours.  I  give  up  the  business  of  & 
mere  t^nt,  and  I  shall  put  my  name  down  on  the 
list  of  barristers ;  and  tiierefore  I  must  live  in  a  good 
house.  The  Parisian  barristers  won't  let  any  man  in- 
to their  ranks  unless  he  has  respectable  belongings,  a 
Ubraiy,  etc  I  am  a  doctor  of  laws,  I  have  passed 
through  my  Hcentiate  and  been  called  to  the  bar,  and 
already  I  have  powerful  protectors.  —  Well,  bow  is 
our  affair  going  on?" 

"Perhaps  you  'U  accept  my  little  hoard  which  Is  in  the 
Mviog^ bank,"  said  the  Cibot;  " 't  ain't  much,  —  three 
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thousand  francs,  the  fruit  o'  twenty-five  years'  pinching 
and  privation.  Yoa  can  give  me  a  bill  of  exchange,  as 
Remonencq  says.  I  'm  ao  ignorant  that  I  don't  know 
nothing  but  what  others  tell  me." 

"  No ;  tlie  statutes  forbid  a  lawyer  to  draw  bilk.  I  'II 
give  you  a  receipt  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent,  and 
you  oan  return  it  to  me  if  I  get  you  into  the  will  of  old 
Pons  for  an  annuity  of  twelve  hundred  francs." 

The  Cibot,  caught  in  a  net,  kept  silence. 

"Silence  gives  consent,"  said  Fraisier;  "bring  me 
the  money  to-mon'ow." 

"Well,  I'll  willingly  pay  you  your  commission  in 
advance,"  said  Madame  Cibot;  "that  '11  be  making 
sure  o'  my  annuity." 

"How  do  matters  stand  now?"  resumed  Fraisier, 
giving  an  affirmative  nod  with  his  head.  *'  I  saw 
Ponlain  last  night  It  seems  you  are  harassing  your 
patient  finely  ;  another  such  bout  as  that  you  had  yes- 
terday', and  stones  will  form  in  the  bladder.  Be  gentle 
with  him.  Don't  you  see,  my  dear  Madame  Cibot? 
You  must  n't  lay  up  remorse  for  yourself,  or  you  won't 
make  old  bones." 

"Let  me  alone  with  your  remorse!  Don't  yoa 
never  speak  to  me  o'  the  guillotine  again  I  Monsieur 
Pons  is  just  as  obstinate  as  a  mule !  You  don't  know 
him ;  it  ia  he  that  makes  me  mad.  There  ain't  a 
worse  man  nor  he:  his  relations  are  quit«  right, 
he's  artful,  vindictive,  and  pig-headed.  —  Monsieur 
Magus  is  at  the  house,  as  I  told  you ;  he 's  waiting 
for  you," 

"Very  good;  I'll  be  there  as  soon  as  you.  Your 
aoDidty  depends  on  the  value  of  this  collection :  if  it 
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oomes  to  eight  bundred  thousand  francs,  you  will  hare 
fifteen  hundred  a  jear :  that 's  a  fortune  1 " 

"Well,  111  tell  'em  to  value  the  things  ooDsdeiv 
tioualy." 

An  hour  later,  while  Pons  was  sleeping  heavily, 
after  taking  fh>m  Schmuclce's  tiand  an  anodyne  ordered 
by  the  doctor,  of  which  Madame  Cibot,  unknown  to  the 
German,  had  doubled  the  dose,  Fraisier,  Rimonencq, 
and  MaguB,  three  devils  incarnate,  were  examining 
piece  by  piece  the  seventeen  hundred  specimens  con- 
tained in  the  old  man's  collection.  Scbinncke  wag  in 
bed,  and  the  three  vultures  scenting  the  carcase  were 
masters  of  the  situation. 

"  Don't  make  no  noise,"  sud  the  Cibot  every  time 
M^us  went  into  an  ecstasy,  or  explained  to  lUmonencq 
the  value  of  some  fine  work. 

It  was  a  sight  to  rend  the  heart,  —  four  shapes  of  the 
lust  of  greed,  we^hing  in  the  palms  of  their  hands 
the  property  of  the  sleeping  man  whose  de[tth  was  the 
object  of  their  eager  desire !  The  valuation  of  the 
treasnres  in  the  salon   took  three  hours. 

"On  an  average,"  said  the  dirty  Jew,  "each  tUng 
here  is  worth  a.  thousand  fhines." 

*' That  would  t>e  seventeen  hundred  tiiouBand  fVaucs ! " 
excUimed  Fraisier,  thunderstruck. 

"  Not  to  me,"  replied  Magus,  whose  eye  sank  back 
into  its  cold  tints ;  "  I  will  not  give  more  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  francs.  No  one  knows  how  long  such 
property  may  stay  on  his  hands.  There  are  master* 
pieces  that  can't  ftnd  a  sale  in  ten  years,  and  the  orig- 
inal cost  is  doubled  at  compound  interest;  but  I  am 
willing  to  pay  cash." 
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"In  the  bedrooiD  there  sro  miniAtures,   ^nunels, 
gold  &Dd  silver  snuff-boxea,  and  glassware,"  remarked 


"  Can  we  examine  them?"  asked  Fraisier. 

*'I'll  go  and  see  if  he's  sound  asleep,"  answered 
the  Cibot. 

At  a  a^n  fh>ni  the  woman  the  birds  of  prey  eoterecl. 

"There  were  the  masterpieces,"  said  Magus,  every 
hair  of  whose  white  beard  quivered,  making  a  sign 
over  bis  shoulder  at  the  salon,  "  but  here  are  the 
riches !  And  what  ricbes !  Kings  have  nothing  finer 
in  tbeir  museums." 

R^monencq'e  eyes,  kindling  at  the  snuff-boxes,  glowed 
like  carbuncles.  Fiatsier,  cold  and  quiet  as  a  snake 
coiling  for  its  Bpring,  stretched  out  his  flat  head  and 
stood  in  the  attitude  which  painters  give  to  Mephisto- 
pheles.  The  three  embodied  greeds,  thirsting  for  gold 
as  devils  thirst  for  the  dews  of  Paradise,  cast  each  a 
glance  at  the  poBsessorof  all  this  wealth,  who  made 
a  movement  in  his  sleep  as  if  from  nightmare.  Snd- 
denly,  under  the  glitter  of  those  diabolic  eyes,  the  sick 
man  opened  his  own  and  uttered  a  piercing  cry;  — 

"  Thieves !  robl>ers !     Help  1  they  will  murder  me ! " 

Evidently  he  continued  to  dream,  though  wide  awake ; 
he  sprang  up  in  his  bed ;  hb  eyes  were  staring,  white, 
and  fixed,  and  unable  to  turn.  Elie  Magus  and  R4mo- 
nencq  ran  to  the  door,  but  there  they  were  root«d  to  the 
ground  by  these  words,  — 

"  Magus  here !     I  am  betrayed !  " 

The  sick  man  was  awake  now,  roused  by  the  instinct 
of  preservation  of  his  treasures,  —  a  feeling  fully  equal 
to  that  of  personal  preservation. 
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"  MadiuDe  Cibot,  who  is  that  dud  ?  "  he  stud,  Bhnd- 
dering  at  the  sight  of  Fraiaier,  who  stood  motiODless. 

'*  My  gracious !  how  could  I  turn  him  oat?"  she  said, 
winking  a  sign  to  Fraisier.  "  Monsieur  has  Just  come 
with  a  message  tiom  your  relations  —  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  Madame  de 
MairiUe,  her  husband  and  her  daughter,  to  express 
their  regret  at  your  illness ;  they  heard  of  it  acddent- 
ally,  and  are  anxious  to  nurse  you  tbemselTes.  They 
propose  that  you  should  go  to  their  country-seat  at 
Marville  to  recover  yoar  health.  Madame  lavicomtesee 
Popinot,  the  little  Cticile  whom  you  love  so  well,  will 
be  your  nurse.  Sbe  has  taken  your  side  against  her 
mother,  and  has  made  her  see  she  was  mistaken." 

"  And  they  have  sent  you  here,  my  heirs !  bare 
they?"  cried  Pons  indignantly,  "with  the  oleverest 
connoisseur  and  the  keenest  expert  in  all  Paris  for  a 
guide !  Ha !  the  errand  is  a  good  one,"  he  went  on, 
langhing  like  a  madman.  "You  have  come  to  value 
my  pictures,  my  cnriosities,  my  snuff-boxes,  my  minia* 
tures !  Value,  indeed !  why  you  've  got  a  man  with 
3'ou  who  not  only  knows  everjthing  there  is  to  be  known 
about  them,  but  one  who  could  buy  them  all  twice  over, 
for  he  is  ten  times  a  millionnaire.  My  dear  relations 
won't  have  to  wait  long  for  their  inheritance,"  he  added, 
with  bitter  irony,  "  they  've  dealt  me  my  death-blow  — 
Ah !  Madame  Cibot,  you  called  yourself  my  motber,  and 
you  've  brought  these  people,  my  rival  and  the  Camu- 
Bots,  here  white  I  slept.     Out,  all  of  you ! " 

And  Hie  nnhappy  man,  beside  himself  through  the 
double  effect  of  fear  and  anger,  leaped  out  of  bed  like 
a  spectre. 
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"  Take  my  arm,  monsieur,"  said  the  Ctbot,  to  keep 
him  fVom  f&lUi^.  *'Be  cahn;  the  genUemen  have 
gone." 

"  I  wish  to  see  the  salon ! "  cried  the  dying  man. 

Madame  Ctbot  signed  to  the  crows  to  fly  away ;  then 
she  seized  Pons,  lifted  him  like  a  feather,  and  put  him 
back  Id  his  bed,  in  spite  of  his  cries.  Seeing  that  the 
-  wretehed  man  was  utterly  exhausted,  she  went  to  close 
the  outer  door  of  the  appartement.  The  three  assassins 
were  still  upon  the  landiag ;  and  when  the  Cibot  saw 
them  she  told  them  to  wait,  for  she  overheard  Fraisier 
saying  to  Magus,  — 

"  Write  me  a  letter,  signed  by  both  of  you,  in 
which  you  pledge  yourselves  to  pay  nine  hundred 
thousand  fVancs  cash  for  the  collectJOD  of  Monsieur 
Pons,  and  I  '11  make  sure  that  you  get  a  lai^  premium 
on  it." 

Then  be  whispered  in  Madame  Cibot's  ear  a  word  — 
a  single  word  —  which  no  one  heard,  and  went  down- 
stairs with  the  two  others  to  the  porter's  lodge. 

"  Madame  Cibot,"  said  the  nnhappy  Pons  when  the 
woman  returned  to  him,  "are  they  gone?" 

"  Gone !  who?  "  she  demanded. 

"  Those  men," 

"What  men?  Come,  what  men  do  you  suppose 
you've  seen?"  she  said,  "  You  've  bad  a  raging  fever ; 
if  it  had  n't  been  for  me  yon  'd  have  Jumped  out  o'  the 
window,  —  and  you  talk  to  me  about  men !  —  How  long 
are  you  going  to  behave  lite  this?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  man 
standing  there  Just  now  who  emd  he  was  sent  by  my 
family?  —  * 
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"Are  you  going  to  Btand  me  oat  about  it?"  she 
cried.  *'  Hy  gracious !  do  you  know  where  you  ought 
to  be?  Id  a  lunatio  asylum.  Talk  about  seeing  men, 
indeed  I " 

"  Elie  Magus,  S^moneucq  —  " 

"Oh I  as  for  Rlmouencq,  yes,  you  may  have  seen 
him ;  for  he  came  up  Just  now  to  tell  me  my  poor 
Cibot  18  verj'  ill.  I  'm  going  to  leave  you  and  see 
after  him.  My  Cibot  first  of  all,  I  say.  When  my  man 
le  ill  I  don't  think  o'  nobody  else.  Now,  you  try  to 
keep  quiet  and  go  to  sleep  for  two  hours.  I  've  sent  for 
Doctor  Poulain,  and  I'll  bring  bim  up  when  he  gets 
here.     Take  your  drink,  and  be  good." 

'*  Was  there  no  one  in  my  room,  standing  there,  just 
now,  when  I  woke  up?" 

"  No  one,"  she  said ;  "  yon  must  hare  seen  Monsieui 
Kemonencq  in  the  mirror." 

"  Yon  are  right,  Madame  Cibot,"  said  the  sick  man, 
suddenly  beooming  as  docile  as  a  lamb. 

"Well,  there,  now  you  are  reasonable  I  Adieu,  my 
cherub ;  keep  yourself  quiet,  and  I  '11  soon  be  back." 

When  Pons  beard  the  door  of  tlie  appartement  dose, 
he  oollected  all  his  remaining  strength  to  get  out  of  ' 
bed ;  for  he  said  to  himself,  — 

"  They  are  deceiving  me,  they  are  plundering  me ! 
Sdimucke  is  a  mere  child ;  he  would  let  them  tie  him 
in  a  sack  1 " 

And  the  poor  man,  roused  by  the  desire  to  clear  up 
his  anspidons  in  regard  to  the  Aightfnl  scene  which  had 
}ust  occurred,  and  which  seemed  to  him  too  real  to  be 
a  delusion,  had  strength  enough  to  reach  the  door  of 
bis  bed-room.     He  opened  it  with  difficulty  and  entered 
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tbe  salon,  where  the  sight  of  all  his  dear  pictares,  his 
slatuea,  bie  Florentine  bronzes,  his  porcelains,  his  treas- 
ures, revived  bis  heart.  The  old  collector,  in  his  dress- 
ing-gown, with  bare  legs  aud  his  brain  on  fire,  was  able 
to  walk  round  the  laaes  formed  by  the  sideboards  and 
tables  which  divided  the  room  longitudinally  into 
two  parts.  At  a  glance  he  counted  everything,  and 
saw  that  the  museum  was  intact.  He  was  atmut  to . 
retUTD  to  his  bed  when  his  eyes  were  attracted  by  a 
picture  of  Greuze  put  in  the  place  of  the  Knight  of 
Malta  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  Suspicion  tore  its 
way  through  his  mind  as  lightning  rends  the  stormy 
heavens.  He  looked  at  the  places  of  his  eight  master- 
pieces and  saw  they  were  each  replaced  by  other  pic- 
tures. A  black  veil  was  suddenly  drawn  over  bis  eyes, 
he  fainted,  and  fell  upon  the  floor.  The  swoon  was  so 
complete  that  he  lay  there  two  hours,  and  was  found 
by  Schmucke  when  the  German,  having  wakened, 
came  out  of  his  owu  room  to  go  to  his  IHend's. 
S<4imucke  had  much  difficulty  in  raising  the  dying  man 
and  putUng  him  back  to  bed ;  but  when  be  questioned 
the  quasi-coipsft  and  obtained  only  a  glazed  look  and 
muttered  words,  the  poor  German,  instead  of  losing 
his  head,  liecame  a  hero  of  friendship.  Under  the 
pressure  of  despair,  this  child-man  had  inspiratious 
such  as  come  to  loving  women  and  to  mothers.  He 
heated  towels  (he  actoally  found  towsls  1)  and  wrapped 
them  round  his  friend's  bands  and  put  them  to  the  pit 
of  his  stomach ;  then  he  took  the  cold,  damp  brow 
between  his  own  hands  and  called  hack  tbe  vital  spark 
with  a  potency  of  will  worthy  of  ApoUonins  of  Tyaoa. 
He  kissed  bis  fKend  upon  the  eyelids  Uke  those  Uarya 
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besblfl  the  Dead  Christ  whom  the  Italiaa  scolptors  call 
La  Pietit  and  carve  upon  their  bas-reliefe.  These 
divioe  efforts,  this  tnuisfbsion  of  one  life  into  another, 
this  act  of  motherhood,  thia  work  of  love,  was  crowned 
with  SQCcess.  At  the  end  of  half  an  bonr  Pons  was 
warmed  to  life,  and  seemed  once  more  a  human  form ; 
natural  color  came  back  to  his  eyes,  and  aurface- 
warmth  restored  the  aotioii  of  the  internal  organs. 
Scbmucke  made  Pons  drink  an  infusion  of  balm  mixed 
with  wine,  which  revived  the  vital  apark  in  the  fuling 
body ;  intelligence  shone  once  more  upon  the  brow 
lately  aa  senaelesa  as  a  Btone.  Pona  nnderatood  the 
sacred  devotion,  the  potent  afibction,  to  which  his 
resuscitation  was  due. 

"  Without  thee  I  sboald  have  died  I "  he  said,  feeling 
his  face  softly  bathed  in  the  tears  of  his  fHend,  who 
laughed  and  wept  by  turns. 

Uearii^  these  words,  and  racked  by  the  deliriom  of 
hope,  which  equals  that  of  despair,  poor  Schmucke, 
whose  strength  was  exhausted,  collapsed  like  a  torn 
balloOD.  It  was  his  turn  to  give  way,  and  he  let  him- 
self fall  into  an  arm-chair,  clasping  his  hands  and  thauk- 
ing  God  in  fervent  prayer.  A  miracle  had  been  wrought 
■for  him !  He  took  no  thought  of  the  virtue  of  his  own 
prayer  of  action ;  he  believed  only  in  the  power  of  the 
God  whom  he  invoked.  Nevertheless,  the  seeming 
miracle  was  an  effect  of  natural  causes  which  has  often 
been  verified  by  physicians.  A  patient  surrounded  by 
afibction,  cared  for  by  persons  anxious  to  save  his  life, 
will  be  saved,  if  his  chances  for  life  are  equal,  when 
another  man  in  charge  of  hired  nnrses  will  saccnmb. 
Doctors  refuse  to  see  in  this  the  effect  «tf  involuntary 
SO 
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miigDetie[n ;  they  attribute  the  result  tolDtetligeot  care, 
to  an  exact  observance  of  theii'  orders.  But  many 
mothere  know  the  virtue  of  these  passionate  projections 
of  a  steady  desire. 

"  My  good  Schmucke !  —  " 

"Toaa'd  spick;  meto  heart  unterzdants :  rezd,— rezd 
and  zleeb." 

"  Poor  friend !  noble  creature !  child  of  God,  living 
in  God's  presence !  the  only  being  who  ever  loved  me ! " 
said  Pona  by  interjections,  diacovering  hitherto  unknown 
modulalJODS  in  his  voice. 

The  soul  about  to  take  its  flight  breathed  through 
these  words,  which  gave  to  Schmucke  ecstasies  well- 
nigh  equal  to  thOiBO  of  love. 

"  Yez,  yez !  Uod  I  vtU  pegome  a  lion ;  I  vill  voi^ ; 
I  vil)  deach  for  dwo." 

"  Listen,  my  good  and  faithfiil  and  precious  fiiend! 
Let  me  speak :  the  time  is  sitort ;  I  am  dying ;  I  can- 
not recover  from  these  repeated  shocks." 

Schmucke  wept  like  a  cliild. 

"Listen  now:  jou  shall  weep  later,"  said  Pons. 
'  "  Christian,  you  must  submit.  I  have  been  robbed  — 
by  Madame  Cibot !  Before  I  leave  you  I  must  tell  you 
certain  things;  for  you  know  nothing  of  life.  They 
have  taken  eight  pictures,  which  are  worth  a  lai^  sum 
of  money  —  " 

"  Forgif  me !    I  haf  zold  dem  I " 

"  You ! " 

*'I  —  "  said  the  poor  German.  "You  und  I  vara 
summoned  be-for  de  goord." 

"  Summoned !    By  whom?" 

"  Vidt  a  minute." 
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Schmncke  went  to  fetch  the  Btatnped  paper  left  by 
the  sheriff's  officer,  and  brought  it  bsck. 

Pona  read  ft  attentively ;  then  he  let  the  paper  &U, 
and  kept  silence.  This  student  of  human  labor,  who  up 
to  the  present  time  bad  ignored  the  moral  aspects  of  life, 
snddenlj  perceived  each  thread  of  the  net  woven  by  the 
CiboL  His  intuition  as  an  artist,  his  intelligence  as  a 
ptipil  of  the  Academy  of  Rome,  all  his  youth,  flashed 
bac^  upon  him  for  a  few  moments. 

"  My  gooii  Schmucke,  obey  me  as  soldiers  obey  their 
capbun.  Listen.  Go  down  to  the  porter's  lodge  and 
tell  that  horrible  woman  that  I  wish  to  see  the  person 
who  was  sent  here  by  my  cousin  the  president,  and 
that  if  he  does  not  come,  I  intend  to  bequeath  my  col- 
lection to  the  Musto ;  and  1  shall  proceed  to  make  my 
wiU." 

Schmucke  did  the  errand.  But  at  the  first  word 
Madame  Cibot  began  to  smile. 

"  Our  dear  patient  has  bad  a  raging  fever,  my  good 
Monsienr  Schmucke,"  she  said.     '*  He  fancied  he  saw 
people  in  his  room.     I  give  you  my  word,  as  an  honest 
woman,  there  was  n't  no  one  come  &om  the  family  o'   ' 
the  dear  man." 

Schmucke  returned  with  t^t  answer,  which  he  re- 
peated verbatim. 

"  She  is  more  daring,  more  astute,  more  cnnning, 
more  Machiavelian,  than  I  thought  for,"  said  Pons, 
smiling.  "She  lies,  even  in  her  lodge!  Now,  listen 
to  me.  She  brought  here  tbis  morning  a  Jew  named 
£Ue  Magus,  K^roonencq,  and  a  third  man  whose  name 
I  don't  know.  She  counted  on  my  being  asleep  to  let 
them  appraise  the  value  of  my  collection.     I  woke  by 
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accideDt,  and  I  saw  them  weighing  niy  sDuff-boxee  in 
their  very  hands !  Then  the  unknown  man  said  that  he 
was  sent  here  by  the  Camuaots.  I  talked  with  him ; 
but  that  infamous  Cibot  maintained  to  me  that  I  was 
dreaming !  My  good  Schmucke,  I  was  not  dreaming : 
I  beard  the  man  plainly ;  be  spoke  to  me.  The  two 
others  were  frightened,  and  ran  to  the  door.  I  felt  sure 
file  Cibot  would  deny  it  to  you.  Her  scheme  shall  faiL 
I  will  set  a  trap  of  my  own,  in  which  the  infamous  crea- 
ture shall  be  caught.  My  poor  friend,  you  think 
Madame  Cibot  an  angel.  Slie  is  a  wretch  who  for  a 
month  past  has  been  slowly  killing  me  for  her  own 
covetous  ends!  I  could  not  believe  such  wickedness 
existed  in  a  woman  who  has  ecncd  us  faithfully  for 
many  years.  My  confidence  has  destroyed  me.  How 
much  did  they  pay  you  for  those  eight  pictures?" 

"Fiufe  dousant  vrancs." 

"Good  God!  they  were  worth  twenty  times  as 
mucb ! "  cried  Pons ;  "  they  were  the  flower  of  my  col- 
lection. 1  have  no  time  now  to  bting  a  suit  to  recover 
them ;  besides,  it  would  only  he  exjiosing  you  as  the 
dupe  of  these  scoundrels.  A  lawsuit  would  be  the 
death  of  you  !  Voii  don't  know  wliat  the  law  is :  it  is 
the  sewer  of  all  moral  infamies !  At  the  mere  sight  of 
such  villanies  souls  like  yours  would  expire.  And, 
besides,  you  will  be  rich  enough.  Those  pictures  cost 
me  four  thousand  francs.  I  have  had  them  thirty-six 
years.  We  have  been  robbed  with  astonishing  clever- 
ness. I  am  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  I  care  for  you ; 
I  think  of  yon  alone,  —  you,  the  best  of  human  beings. 
I  will  not  have  you  stripped  of  everything,  for  all 
that  I  possess  is  yours.    Therefore,  you  must  leani  to 
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difltrost  otbera,  you  who  have  never  known  what  diB- 
tnist  means!  God  protects  you,  I  know  it;  but  he 
may  forget  you  for  a  moment,  and  then  you  will  be 
pillaged,  like  a  merchant-veasel  by  buccaneere.  The 
Cibbt  ifl  a  monster ;  she  is  killing  me :  and  yon  be- 
lieve she  is  an  angel !  I  wish  to  show  yoa  what  she 
is.  Go  and  tell  her  to  send  me  a  notary,  for  I  intend 
to  make  my  will.  I  will  show  you  that  woman  in  the 
act  of  robbing  us ! " 

Schmncke  listened  to  Pons  as  if  he  were  reciting  the 
Apocalypse.  If  there  really  existed  so  vile  a  nature,  if 
Pons  were  right,  then  it  was  for  hilb  the  u^^ation  of 
Providence. 

"  Mein  boor  frent  Bons  ees  eel,"  he  said,  again  de- 
scendiDg  to  the  lodge,  and  addressing  Madame  Cibot. 
"  He  vanta  to  mek  his  vill :  go  and  gate  a  nodary." 

This  was  said  in  presence  of  several  persons ;  for  by 
this  time  Cibot  was  dangerooslr  ill.  lUmonencq,  his 
sister,  two  concieiges  tVom  neighboring  houses,  three 
servants  belonging  to  the  other  lenaots,  and  the  tenant 
of  the  fli-st  floor  looking  toward  the  street,  were  all 
standing  in  the  porte-couhere. 

"  Yoa  may  just  go  and  find  your  notary  yourself," 
cried  the  Cibot,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  "  and  have  your 
will  made  b}'  whom  you  please.  It 's  not  likely  that 
when  my  poor  Cibot  is  dying  I  should  leave  his  bed- 
side. I  'd  give  all  the  Ponses  in  the  world  to  save  my 
Cibot,  —  a  man  who  hain't  never  given  me  so  much  as 
two  ounces  o'  grief  in  the  thirty  years  I  've  lived  with 
him." 

And  she  went  into  the  inner  room,  leaving  Schmucks 
bewildered. 
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"  Monsieur,"  eaid  the  teoant  of  tiie  first  floor,  "ia 
Mongieiir  Pons  very  ill?" 

Tbis  tenant,  named  Jolivard,  v&&  employed  in  the 
reuord-ofllce  at  the  Palaia-de-Justice. 

"  He  nearly  lied  an  hour  aco,"  answered  Scbmucke, 
mournfully. 

"Close  by  here,  in  the  me  Saint-Louis,  there's  a 
Monsieur  Trognon,  a  notary,"  observed  Jolivard ;  "  he 
is  the  notary  for  this  quarter." 

"Should  you  like  me  to  go  and  fetch  him?"  said 
R^monencq  to  Schmucke. 

"  Eef  you  bleaze,"  answered  Schmucke;  "for  eef 
Matame  Zipod  gan  not  nurse  my  boor  freot,  I  moost 
not  leaf  him  in  der  zdade  he  ees  in." 

"  Madame  Cibot  told  us  -he  was  crazy,"  observed 
Jolivard. 

"  Grazy ! "  cried  Schmucke,  terror-stricken,  "grazy  ! 
he  nefer  hat  his  mindt  zo  goot,  —  and  dat  eea  joost  vat 
mek  me  zo  uneazy." 

All  the  persons  grouped  about  the  speakers  listened 
to  the  conversation  with  a  very  natural  curiosity  which 
helped  to  imprint  it  on  their  memories.  Schmucke,  who 
did  not  know  Fraisier,  bad  not  observed  that  satanic 
bead  with  its  brilliant  eyes.  The  lawyer,  by  two  words 
in  the  Cibot's  ear,  had  prompted  this  bold  scene,  wliii-h 
would  otherwise  have  been  beyond  the  woman's  own 
powers,  but  which  she  now  played  with  astonishing 
ability.  To  have  it  thought  that  the  patient  was  out  of 
his  mind  was  a  comer-stone  of  the  edifice  the  man  of 
law  was  engaged  in  erecting.  The  incident  of  the  morn- 
ing had  played  into  Fraisicr's  hand ;  but  if  he  bad  not 
been  present  at  this  moment  it  is  possible  that  Madame 
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Cibot,  in  her  trouble,  might  have  lost  her  head  when  the 
innocent  Schmnelie  spread  Pona'a  net  and  requested  her 
to  recall  the  enaissary  of  the  Camusot  Ihmity.  Kimo- 
nencq,  who  at  this  moment  saw  Doctor  Poulain  ap- 
proaching, asked  nothing  better  than  to  get  away.  The 
reasons  for  his  haste  are  aa  follows> 
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For  the  last  ten  dajs,  Bemonencq  had  played  the  port 
of  Providence,  —  a  course  siogalarly  displeasing  to  Jus- 
tice, who  boasts  of  beuig  the  sole  representative  of  deity. 
R«monencq  was  resolved  to  get  rid,  at  any  cost,  of  the 
one  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  happiness.  To 
him,  happiness  consisted  in  marrying  the  captivating 
conciei^e  and  tripling  his  capital.  So,  observing  the 
little  tailor  as  he  drank  his  herb-tea,  the  thought  came 
into  the  Anveignat'e  head  to  convert  a  passing  indis- 
position into  a  fatal  illness ;  and  his  business  of  iron- 
working  put  the  means  in  his  way. 

One  morning,  as  he  smoked  his  pipe,  leaning,  as 
usual,  ngaiost  the  post  of  his  shop-door,  dreaming  of  the 
fine  shop  on  the  boulevard  de  la  Madeleine  where  Ma- 
dame Cibot,  gorgeously  dressed,  should  rule  the  roast, 
his  eyes  fell  on  a  brass  disk  covered  with  verdigris. 
The  idea  of  cleaning  his  disk  into  Cibot's  tisane  darted 
through  hie  mind.  He  fastened  the  disk,  which  was 
about  the  size  of  a  flve-fVanc  piece,  to  his  dress  by  a  bit 
of  twine ;  and  every  day  while  Madame  Cibot  was  busy 
with  "  Iier  gentlemen,"  Rtimonencq  went  to  inquire  for 
the  healtii  of  bis  friend  the  tailor.  During  this  visit, 
which  lasted  some  time,  he  put  the  disk  to  soak  in  the 
tea,  and  when  he  went  away  he  pulled  it  out  by  the  bit 
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of  Btring.  This  s%ht  additioD  of  the  oxide  of  copper, 
cominonly  called  verdigris,  iDtroduoed  a  deleterious  ele- 
meDt  into  the  beneScial  Usaue,  though  in  infiDitesimal 
proportions,  which  made  iDsidious  ioroads  ioto  the  sys- 
teiD.  The  following  are  the  exact  results  of  this  criminal 
homoeopathic  treatment.  On  the  third  day  poor  Cibot'a 
liair  began  to  fall  off,  his  teeth  loosened  in  their  sockets, 
and  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  system  was  affected  by 
the  imperceptible  dose  of  poison.  Doctor  Foulaia  puz- 
zled his  brains  over  the  effects  of  the  decoction,  for  he 
knew  enough  to  rect^nize  the  presence  of  some  destrno- 
tive  agent.  Unknown  to  every  one,  be  carried  off  the 
tisane  and  analyzed  it  himself;  but  found  nothing.  It 
so  chanced  that  on  that  day  R^monencq,  frightened  at 
his  own  work,  had  omitted  to  use  the  fatal  disk.  Doctor 
Ponlain  squared  the  matter  with  his  own  mind  and  tlie 
demands  of  science  by  supposing  that  the  blood  of  the 
little  tailor,  who  sat  crosa-l^ged  on  a  table  before 
tiie  window  of  his  damp  den,  had  become  vitiated  and 
decomposed,  partly  fix>m  want  of  exercise,  but  above  all 
ttom  perpetually  breathing  the  fetid  exhalations  of  the 
street  gutter.  The  rue  de  Normandie  is  one  of  the  old 
streets  with  a  cleft  roadway,  or  open  gutter,  which  the 
city  of  Paris  has  not  yet  supplied  with  water- sluices,  and 
where  the  black  stream  of  household  slops  filters  among 
the  stones  and  makes  the  sort  of  mnd  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  streets  of  Paris. 

Madame  Cibot  hei-self  went  and  came,  and  led  an 
active  life,  while  her  husband,  an  indefatigable  work- 
man, was  always  sitting  Uke  a  fakir  in  front  of  his  one 
window.  His  knees  had  become  ossified,  the  blood  had 
eettled  on  his  ohest,  his  l^a,  shrunken  and  distorted. 
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had  dwindled  sway  until  they  were  neari;  useless. 
Moreover,  the  copper-colored  akin  of  the  little  man 
seemed  to  show  that  he  had  been  sickly  for  a  long  time. 
The  good  health  of  the  wife  and  the  bad  health  of  the 
husband  appeared  natural  reBults  to  the  doctor  under 
the  di-cumstances. 

"What  is  really  the  matter  with  my  poor  Cibot?" 
the  woman  asked  of  Doctor  Poulain. 

"  My  dear  Madame  Cibot,"  the  doctor  answered, ' '  he 
is  dying  of  the  disease  of  door-keepers.  His  general 
debility  shows  an  Incurable  vitiation  of  the  blood." 

A  crime  without  any  object,  for  no  gain,  and  to  serve 
no  apparent  interests  ended  by  lulling  Doctor  Poulain's 
suspicions.  Who  could  want  to  kill  Cibot?  His  wife? 
The  doctor  saw  her  tasting  bis  tisane  as  she  sweetened 
it.  A  lai^e  number  of  crimes  escape  the  vengeance 
of  society  i  and  they  are  commonly  those  which  are 
committed,  as  in  this  instance,  without  startling  signs 
of  xHolcnce  —  such  as  bloodstains,  strangulation,  or 
bruises  —  or  clumsy  blunders,  more  especially  when 
they  result  in  no  apparent  profit,  and  are  committed 
among  the  lower  classes.  Crime  is  usually  betrayed  by 
its  antecedents,  —  by  rancor,  or  some  obvious  cupidity, 
known  to  the  persons  who  surround  the  scene  of  it.  But 
in  the  case  of  Ibe  little  tailor,  It^monencq,  and  Madame 
Cibot,  no  one  had  the  least  reason  or  interest  to  suspect 
a  crime,  except  the  doctor.  The  sickly,  copper-ootored 
tailor,  adored  by  his  wife,  had  no  fortune  and  no  ene- 
mies. The  motives  and  the  passion  of  R^monencq  were 
aa  safely  bidden  from  sight  as  the  ill-gotten  gains  of 
Madame  Cibot.  The  doctor  knew  the  woman  and  all  her 
feelhigs,  through  and  through ;  he  believed  her  capable 
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of  tonnentiDg  Podb  :  but  he  knew  her  to  bo  with- 
out the  desire  or  the  will  to  commit  a  crime ;  moreover, 
he  saw  her  taking  a  spoonOil  of  Cibot's  food  whenever 
ehe  gave  it  in  his  presence.  Poulain,  the  onlj  person 
able  to  oome  at  the  truth,  believed  there  must  he  some 
accidental  cause,  some  one  of  those  surprieiDg  ex- 
ceptions to  known  laws  which  render  the  practice  of 
medicine  so  uncertain ;  and  in  truth  the  little  tailor,  as  a 
consequence  of  his  stunted  existfince,  was  unfortunately 
so  far  reduced  in  health  that  the  addition  of  these  infini- 
tesimal  doses  of  verdigris  was  sufficient  to  caase  hia 
death.  The  neighbors  and  the  gossiping  old  cronies 
took  a  tone  which  completely  screened  R^monencq  and 
gave  sufficient  reason  for  this  sndden  death. 

"  Ah!"  said  one,  "  I've  said  for  a  long  time  that 
Uonsienr  CilK>t  wasn't  well." 

"He  worked  too  bard,  that  man,"  said  anotber;  "he 
has  dried  up  his  blood." 

"  He  would  n't  listen  to  me,"  cried  a  neighbor.  "  I 
proposed  to  him  to  go  out  for  a  walk  Sundays,  and  to 
take  a  day  off  sometimes.  Two  days  a  week  ain't  too 
much  for  recreation." 

In  short,  the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  usually  so 
accusative,  and  to  which  justice  listens  through  the  ears 
of  the  commissary  of  the  police,  that  sovereign  ruler  of 
tiie  lower  classes,  explained  quite  naturally  the  death 
of  the  little  tailor.  Nevertheless,  the  thoughtful  air  and 
the  anxious  eyes  of  Doctor  I'oulain  made  R^monencq 
veiy  nneasy ;  so,  seeing  him  approach,  he  proposed  to 
Scbmucke  with  much  eagerness  to  go  in  search  of  this 
Monsieur  Trognon,  who  was  known  to  Fraisier. 

"I*Hbeba<*by  the  time  the  will  is  made,"  whispered 
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Frsisier  to  the  Cibot  "  In  spite  of  joar  grief;  you  most 
look  after  the  main  chance,  you  know." 

And  the  little  barrister  disappeared  like  a  shadow  to 
meet  his  fViend  the  doctor. 

'*Eh!  Poulaio,"  he  cried,  "it's  all  right;  we  are  set 
up  for  life !  I  '11  tell  jou  about  it  to-nigbt.  Decide 
what  place  will  suit  j'ou  best,  and  you  shall  have  it  1  As 
for  me,  I  'm  to  hejuge-de-paix/  Tabai'eau  won't  refuse 
me  bis  daughter  now.  I  take  upon  myself  to  get  you 
married  to  Mademoiselle  Vitel,  the  gi'anddaaghter  of 
the  present  justice. " 

Fraisier  left  Poulain  naturally  bewildered  by  these 
words,  and  hopped  upon  the  boulevard  like  a  ball, 
where  be  signed  to  a  passing  omnibus,  and  in  ten  min- 
utes was  deposited  by  that  modem  stage-coach  at  the 
head  of  the  rue  de  Choiseul.  It  was  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon ;  Fraisier  was  sure  of  finding  Madame 
de  MarviUe  alone,  for  the  judges  never  left  the  Palais 
until  five. 

Madame  de  Marville  received  Fraisier  with  marks  of 
distinction  which  showed  that,  according  to  a  promise 
made  to  Madame  Vatinelle,  MoDsicni-  LelxBuf  had 
spoken  favorably  of  the  former  barrister  of  Mantes. 
Am^lie  was  almost  as  caressing  to  him  as  Madame  de 
Montpensier  must  have  been  with  Jacques  Clement ;  the 
little  lawyer  was  her  knife.  But  when  Fraisier  presented 
her  with  the  letter  signed  by  £lie  and  Rcinonencq  in 
which  they  pledged  themselves  to  take  the  wholeof  Pons's 
collection  for  nine  hundred  thousand  ftancs  in  cash,  Ma- 
dame de  MarviUe  gave  him  a  glance  in  which  all  the 
gold  of  that  sum  glittered.  It  was  a  tide  of  the  lust  of 
greed  flowing  from  her  eyes  to  those  of  the  barrister. 
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"Monsieur  de  Marville,"  she  began,  "has  chained 
me  to  invite  you  to  dine  with  as  to-morrow ;  it  will  be 
a. family  paity.  You  will  meet  Monsieur  Godeschal, 
the  successor  of  Maltre  Desroches,  my  attorney ;  also 
Berthier,  our  notary,  and  my  daughter  and  son-in-law. 
After  dinner,  you  and  I  and  the  attorney  and  notary 
will  have  the  little  conference  you  asked  for,  and  I  will 
then  give  you  full  powers  to  act.  The  two  gentlemen 
will  obey  your  directions  as  you  request,  and  they  will 
see  that  all  is  doue  properly.  You  shall  a  power 
of  attorney  fVom  Monsieur  de  Marville  whenever 
necessary  — " 

"  I  must  have  it  by  the  day  of  the  death." 

"  It  shall  be  ready." 

"  Madame,  if  I  ask  for  a  power  of  attorney,  and  if 
I  desire  that  your  own  lawyer  shall  not  appear  in 
the  case,  it  is  ^ar  less  for  my  interests  than  for  yours. 
When  I  devote  myself  to  my  clients  my  devotion  is 
unreserved ;  therefore,  madanic,  I  ask  in  return  the 
same  fidelity,  the  same  confidence,  trom  my  protectors 
—  I  dare  not,  in  your  case,  say  clients.  You  may  per- 
haps think  that  in  acting  thus  I  wish  to  fasten  myself 
upon  this  affair.  No,  no,  madame;  but  if  anything 
reprehensible  were  to  happen,  —  for  in  a  matter  of 
inheritance  people  are  sometimes  carried  away,  more 
especially  when  it  is  a  question  of  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand fVancs, — you  could  not  throw  the  blame  on  a 
man  like  Maltrc  Godeschal,  who  is  known  to  be  integ- 
rity itself,  but  you  could  put  what  you  like  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  miserable  little  agent  like  me." 

Madame  de  Marville  looked  at  Fraisier  with  admir» 

tiOD. 
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"  You  wUl  cerUinly  go  very  high  or  very  low,"  she 
said.  "  If  I  were  you,  instead  of  wishing  to  retire  as  a 
mere  Juge-de-paix,  I  should  seek  to  be  proiasreur-du- 
roi  at  Mantes,  and  carr^'  everj'thing  before  me." 

"  I  know  what  I  am  doing,  madame.  The  office  of 
juge-de-paim  is  a  curate's  oob  for  MoDsieur  Vitel ;  it  will 
t)e  a  war-horse  for  me." 

Madame  de  Marvillc  was  thus  led  ioto  making  her 
final  coDfldencc  to  Fraisier. 

"You  seem  to  me  so  devoted  to  our  interests,"  she 
said,  "that  I  shall  conOde  to  you  the  difficulties  of  our 
position,  and  also  our  tiopes.  At  the  time  of  a  projected 
marriage  between  my  daughter  and  an  adventurer  who 
has  since  become  a  banker,  the  president  was  desirous 
of  adding  to  the  Marvilte  estate  by  the  purchase  of 
some  grass-lands,  then  for  sate.  When  our  daughter 
married  the  Vicomte  Popinot  we  relinquished  that  mag- 
niflcent  property,  as  }-ou  are  aware ;  but  I  am  very 
anxious,  my  daughter  being  an  only  child,  to  acquire 
the  adjacent  grass-lands.  Port  of  these  beautifbl  mead- 
ows 'have  been  sold  to  an  Englishman,  who  is  about  to 
return  to  England  after  living  on  the  estate  nearly 
twenty  years.  He  has  built  a  most  charming  cottage  in 
a  delightful  situation,  between  the  park  of  MaiTJlle  and 
the  fields  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  estat« ;  and 
he  has  bought  up,  to  make  a  park  of  bis  own,  wood- 
lands and  game-preser\'C6  and  gardens,  at  really  fabu- 
lous prices.  The  cottage  and  its  dependencies  make  a 
fine  piece  of  landscape-gardening ;  moreover,  it  a(yoins 
my  daughter's  park-wall.  We  can  buy  the  whole,  the 
lands  and  buildings,  for  seven  hundi'ed  thousand  fVancs ; 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  land  are  about  twenty  thottsand 
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ftancs  a  year.  But  if  Mr.  Wadnian  knew  that  we  were 
seeking  to  buy  the  property  he  would  no  doubt  ask  two 
or  three  hnndi-ed  thousand  more,  — -he  ceally  loses  as 
much  as  that ;  for  in  country  neighborhoods  they  esti- 
mate only  the  value  of  the  land,  t^e  buildings  go  r<x 
nothing." 

"  Madame,  you  are,  I  think,  so  certain  of  this  inber- 
itauoe  fh)m  your  cousin  that  I  shall  I>e  happy  to  play 
the  rSle  of  purchaser  ou  your  behalf;  I  will  engage  to 
get  you  the  property  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  under 
piivate  seal, — the  usual  method  in  sales  of  landed 
estate.  I  understand  such  matters:  they  were  my 
specialty  at  Mantes.  Vatinelle  doubled  hie  practice 
in  consequence,  for  I  worked  in  his  name." 

"  Your  liaison  with  little  Madame  Vatinelle  grew  out 
of  it,  perhaps.  That  uotary  ought  to  be  rich  by  this 
time." 

"  But  Madame  Vatdnelle  is  bo  extrsTagant —  Well, 
madame,  don't  give  yourself  any  anxiety ;  I  will  dish  up 
your  Englishman,  done  to  a  tnm." 

"  If  you  can  manage  it  you  will  earn  my  everlasting 
gratitude,"  she  replied.  "Adieu,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Fraisier ;  we  shall  hope  to  see  you  to-morrow." 

Fraisier  departed,  bowing  to  Madame  de  Marville 
with  less  servility  than  on  the  former  occasion. 

"  I  dine  to-morrow  with  Monsieur  Camusot  de  Mar- 
ville ! "  he  thought  to  himself,  '■  Well  done ;  I  've  got 
those  people !  Bat  to  be  absolute  master  of  the  whole 
affiur,  I  must  be  the  legal  adviser  of  that  German,  in 
the  person  of  Tabareaii,  the  sheriff  of  the  Juffe-de- 
pakt,  — Tabareau,  who  won't  give  me  his  daughter  1  an 
only  dai^ter  I     But  he  'U  let  me  have  her  when  I  am 
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justice  mjse]f.  Mademoiselle  Tabareau,  tbat  tall,  red- 
boired,  consomptive  giri,  possesseB  in  her  own  right, 
throogh  her  mother,  a  house  in  the  place  Rotate ;  so  I 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  Chamber.  At  the  death  of  her 
father  she  will  have  another  sis  thousand  fhincs  a  year. 
She  's  Dot  handsome ;  but  hang  it  I  when  you  jump 
Trom  nothing  to  eighteen  thousand  a  year,  it  won't  do 
to  look  at  your  feet." 

As  he  walked  back  along  the  boulevard  to  the  me  de 
Normandie,  he  let  himself  float  uiran  the  current  of 
these  goldcD  dreams.  He  imagined  himself  forever 
above  the  wretchedness  of  want;  he  thought  bow  he 
would  marry  his  fViend  Foulain  to  Mademoiselle  Vit«l, 
daughter  of  ajuffe-de-paix.  He  saw  himself,  supported 
by  the  doctor,  a  king  in  his  own  quarter ;  he  i-ulcd  over 
tlie  elections,  —  municipal,  political,  and  military.  The 
boulevards  seem  short  indeed  when,  as  we  walk  along, 
our  ambitions  ride  upon  the  wings  of  fancy. 

When  Schmucke  returned  to  his  Mend  Pons,  be  told 
him  that  Cibot  was  dying,  and  that  Ib^'monencq  had 
gone  to  fetch  Monsieur  Tr<^on,  the  notary'.  Pons 
was  struck  by  the  name,  which  Madame  Cibot  was  for- 
ever dr^ging  into  her  interminable  discourse,  recom- 
mending him  this  notarj-  as  integrity  itself.  The  sick 
man,  whose  suspicions  had  grown  intense  since  the 
morning,  was  seized  with  a  vivid  idea,  which  completed 
the  scheme  he  had  formed  to  baffle  Madame  Cibot  and 
expose  her  to  the  credulous  ScJimucke. 

"Schmucke."  he  said,  taking  the  hand  of  the  poor 
German,  who  was  bewildered  by  so  many  new  and 
strange  events,  "  there  must  be  great  confusion  in  the 
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house.  If  the  porter  is  at  the  poiat  of  <ieath,  we  shall  be 
at  liberty  for  a  time,  —  that  is  to  say,  fVee  from  spies ; 
for  we  are  spied  upon,  you  may  be  sure  of  that !  Go 
out  now,  and  take  a  cabriolet,  and  drive  to  the  theatre ; 
tell  Mademoiselle  H^loise,  our  leading  danseaee,  that  I 
want  to  see  ber  before  I  die ;  ask  her  to  come  here  to- 
night at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  when  the  ballet  is  over. 
From  there,  go  to  your  two  friends  Schwab  and  Brun* 
ner,  and  beg  them  to  come  here  to-morrow  at  nine 
o'clock  in  tbe  morning  and  ask  how  I  am,  as  if  they 
had  happened  to  call,  and  then  to  come  up  and  see  me." 
The  plan  laid  by  the  old  artist,  who  felt  himself  to 
be  dying,  was  as  follows :  He  wished  to  provide  for 
Schmncke  by  making  him  bis  sole  heir ;  and  to  protect 
him  against  all  legal  quibbling  be  determined  to  dictate 
his  will  to  a  notary  in  presence  of  witnesses,  so  that  no 
one  could  subsequently  declare  that  he  was  out  of  bis 
mind.  He  would  thus  deprive  the  Camusots  of  all  pre- 
text  for  interfering  with  his  last  wishes.  The  name  of 
Trognon  made  him  suspect  some  machination :  he  fan- 
cied a  legal  error  would  be  introduced  into  the  will,  or 
that  some  treachery  was  premeditated  by  the  Cibot ;  and 
he  resolved  to  employ  Trognon  to  witness  a  will  which 
he  intended  to  write  with  his  own  hand,  and  would  then 
seal  op  and  pot  away  in  the  drawer  of  his  bureau.  He 
counted  on  being  able  to  show  Sctunucke  (whom  he 
meant  to  hide  in  a  wardrobe  near  his  bed)  the  sight  of 
Madame  Cibot  getting  at  the  will,  unsealing  it,  reading 
it,  and  sealing  it  up  again.  He  intended  to  destroy  that 
will  the  next  day,  and  make  another,  before  a  notary, 
w'hicb  should  be  legal  and  incontestable.  When  the 
Cibot  treated  him  like  a  lunatic  and  a  visionarj',  he  saw 
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in  that  pretence  a  hatred,  vengeance,  and  greed  worthy 
of  Madame  de  MarviUe ;  for  the  poor  man,  conSDed 
to  his  bed  for  the  last  two  months,  had,  during  those 
sleepless  nights  and  those  long  hours  of  solitude,  gone 
over  and  over  in  his  mind  all  the  events  of  his  life. 

Sculptors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  often  |)lace  on 
either  side  the  portals  of  a  tomb  angels  who  bear  a 
lighted  torch.  These  rays,  as  the}-  light  the  path  to 
death,  reveal  to  the  djing  the  history  of  their  faults 
and  errors.  Sculpture  here  presents  a  great  idea,  and 
gives  form  to  a  fact  of  human  nature.  Deat^-beds 
have  their  own  sagacity.  Often  joung  girls  of  tender 
years  attain  the  wisdom  of  old  age,  speak  with  the 
voice  of  prophecy,  judge  their  own  families,  and  cease 
to  be  the  dupes  of  any  illusion.  That  is  the  poetry 
of  Death.  Bat  —  and  here  is  a  strange  truth  worthy  of 
note — there  are  two  ways  by  which  men  die.  This 
poetr}'  of  prophetic  iutuition,  this  gift  of  looking  before 
aud  after,  belongs  only  to  those  dying  persons  whose 
physical  powers  are  attacked,  aud  who  are  perishing 
through  the  destruction  of  the  \-ital  organs  of  the  body. 
Victims  poisoned,  like  Louis  XIV.,  bj-  gangrene,  con- 
sumptive persons,  sick  men  djing  like  Pons  of  fever, 
like  Madame  de  Mortsauf  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  or  like 
soldiers  from  wounds  received  in  the  vigor  of  life,  often 
attain  this  sublime  lucidity  of  mind,  and  their  deaths  arc 
admirable,  in  fact  amazing ;  while  those  who  die  of  what 
wc  may  call  diseases  of  the  intellectual  forces,  seated 
in  tlie  brain  or  in  the  nervous  system,  —  which  latter 
serves  as  n»  inteiinediary  between  the  body  and  the 
n)in<l,  and  fuinii^lics  the  combustible  for  thought,  —  such 
persons  die  wholly  and  at  once.     In  their  case  mind 
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and  body  succumb  tc^ether.  Tlie  former  —  souls  vith* 
out  bodies  —  are  the  realization  of  Biblical  speeds ; 
tlie  others  are  corpses.  Tbis  vii'gin  man,  tbis  epicu- 
rean Cato,  tbis  rigbteoDB  soul  woll-nigb  pure  from  aiu, 
had  tardily  dlBcemed  the  gall  tliat  filled  the  heart  of 
Madame  de  Marville :  he  divined  the  world  at  the  mo- 
ment of  quitting  it ;  and  thus  for  the  laat  few  hours  ho 
gayly  played  hie  part,  like  a  joyous  artist  to  whom  all 
events  are  the  pretext  for  a  satire  or  a  jest.  The  last 
ties  which  bound  bim  to  life  —  the  chains  of  admiration, 
the  strong  links  which  hold  the  connoisseur  to  the  mas- 
terpieces of  art  —  had  snapped  that  morning.  ^'When 
he  saw  that  Madame  Cibot  bad  robbed  bim.  Pons  said  a 
Christian  farewell  to  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  art,  to 
his  collection,  to  bis  love  for  tbe  creators  of  such  glori- 
ous things ;  he  wished  to  tbJnk  only  of  death,  and  in 
tbe  spirit  of  oar  ancestors,  who  placed  it  among  the 
Christian  fStes.  His  tenderness  tor  Schmucke  inspired 
the  effort  to  protect  bim  even  fVom  beyond  tbe  grave. 
That  paternal  thought  was  the  motive  which  made  him 
choose  tbe  ballet-dancer  as  a  means  of  succor  ^;ainst 
the  treacherous  natures  who  surrounded  him,  and  who 
doubtless  would  not  spare  bis  ap|>ointed  heir. 

H^lolae  Brisetout  was  one  of  those  natures  which  re- 
main true  in  a  false  position.  Capable  of  any  trick  or 
folly  against  her  rich  adorers,  a  girl  of  the  style  of 
Jenny  Cadine  or  Josi^pha,  sbe  was,  nevertheless,  a  good 
comrade,  not  aft'aid  of  any  earthly  power,  by  dint  of 
perceiving  the  weakness  of  all,  and  of  battling  with  tbe 
police  during  the  carnival  and  at  the  bals  c/tampetres 
(which  had  little  that  was  sylvan  about  tiiem)  at 
Mabille. 
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"  If  she  has  got  my  place  tor  her  (Hend  Garangeot," 
tiiongbt  Pons,  "  she  will  be  all  the  more  williog  to  help 
me." 

Schmiicke  left  the  house  ^tfaout  being  observed  in 
the  confViBion  which  now  reigned  in  the  porter's  lodge ; 
and  he  got  back  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  so  as  not  to 
leave  Pons  too  long  alone. 

Monsieur  Tn^noD  arrived  to  make  the  will  just  as 
Schmucke  returned.  Though  Cibot  was  actually  at 
the  point  of  death,  his  wife  accompanied  the  notary, 
brought  him  into  the  sick-room,  and  then  retired,  leav- 
ing Schmucke,  Monsieur  Trognon,  and  Pons  together; 
but  she  caught  up  a  little  hand-glass  of  curious  work- 
manship, and  took  her  station  behind  the  door,  which 
she  left  ajar.  She  could  thus  not  only  hear  but  see 
all  that  went  on  at  this  most  vital  moment  for  her 
interests. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Pons,  "  I  have,  unfortunately,  all 
my  faculties,  for  I  feel  tliat  I  am  dj-ing ;  and,  doubdess 
by  the  will  of  God,  I  have  been  spared  none  of  the 
agonies  of  death.    This  is  Monsieur  Schmucke." 

The  notary  bowed  to  Schmucke. 

"He  is  the  only  friend  I  have  on  earth,"  resumed 
Pons,  "  and  I  wish  to  make  him  my  sole  lieir.  Tell  me 
how  to  draw  my  will  in  such  a  way  that  my  fiiend  — 
who  is  a  German,  and  knows  nothing  of  our  laws  —  may 
obtain  the  property  without  opposition," 

"  It  is  possible  to  contest  e^ciything,  monsieur," 
said  the  notary  :  "  that  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of 
human  justice ;  but  in  the  matter  of  wills,  they  can  be 
drawn  so  as  to  be  incontestable." 

*'  In  what  way? "  asked  Pons. 
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"  By  making  them  before  a  notary  in  presence  of 
iritDceees  who  certify  that  the  testator  is  in  possession 
of  all  his  facolties,  and  in  case  be  has  neither  wife  nor 
children,  father  nor  brother —  " 

"  That  is  my  case.  My  affections  are  all  centred  upon 
my  dear  fKend  8chmucke,  ntiom  you  see  here." 

Schmuckc  wept. 

"  If  yon  have  none  but  distant  collateral  relations, 
the  law  allows  you  the  fi%e  disposal  of  all  your  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  provided  you  do  not  bequeath 
it  in  a  way  to  offend  pnblic  morality.  Yon  must  have 
seen  wills  attacked  on  account  of  the  eccentricities  of 
the  testator ;  but  a  will  made  before  a  notary  is  certain 
to  bold  good,  —  the  identity  of  the  testator  cannot  be 
denied,  the  notary  can  prove  his  sanity,  and  the  signa* 
tures  are  above  suspicion.  Still,  a  will  drawn  in  the 
testator's  own  handwriting,  in  legal  form  and  clearly, 
is  seldom  open  to  discussion." 

"I  have  decided,  for  reasons  known  to  myself,  to 
write  my  will,  at  your  dictation,  with  my  own  hand,  and 
to  give  it  in  charge  of  my  (Hend  here.  Can  that  be 
done  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  the  notary.  "Will  you  write?  I 
will  dictate." 

"  Schmucke,  give  me  my  little  desk  of  Boule. 
Monsieur,  dictate  in  a  low  voice,  if  you  please ;  for," 
he  added,  "  some  one  may  be  listening." 

"  TeU  me  first  what  3'our  intentions  are,"  said  the 
notary. 

At  the  end  often  tiilnat«s  Madame  Cibot —  who  was 
visible  to  Pons  in  a  mirror  —  saw  the  will  sealed,  after 
the  notaiy  bad  examined  it  and  Schmucke  had  lighted 
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s  cuidle.  Fons  next  handed  the  docnmeat  to  Schmacke, 
telling  hiiu  to  put  it  away  in  a  private  drawer  in  the 
secretary.  The  testator  then  asked  for  ttie  key  of  the 
drawer,  tied  it  in  a  corner  of  his  handkerchief,  and  put 
the  handkerchief  under  his  pillow.  The  notary' — ap- 
pointed executor  by  courtesy,  and  to  whom  Pons  left,  a 
valuable  picture  (one  of  the  things  the  law  permiU  a 
notary  to  accept)  — then  left  the  room,  and  found  Ma- 
dame Cibot  in  the  salon. 

"Well,  monsieur,"  she  said,  "has  Monsieur  Pona 
remembered  me?" 

"  My  dear  woman,  you  surely  don't  expect  a  notary  to 
betray  the  secrets  that  are  confided  to  him  ?  "  answered 
Monsieur  Trc^on.  "  All  that  I  can  tell  you  is  that 
rapacity  and  covetouaness  will  be  foiled,  and  a  great 
many  hopes  baffled.  Monsieur  Pons  has  made  an  ad- 
mirable will,  full  of  good  sense,  —  a  patriotic  will,  of 
which  I  highly  approve." 

It  is  difHcult  to  imagine  the  pitch  of  curiosity  to  which 
Madame  Cibot  was  excited  by  these  woi-ds.  She  went 
down  to  pass  the  night  at  Cibot's  bedside,  resolved  to 
put  Mademoiselle  Rtimonencq  in  her  place  at  two 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  return  to  Pons's 
appartement  and  read  the  will. 
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Tbs  visit  of  Mademoiselle  Helolse  Brisetoiit  at  half- 
past  ten  at  night  seemed  natural  enough  to  Madame 
Cibot ;  but  she  was  so  alarmed  leat  the  danseiise  should 
speak  of  the  thousand  francs  given  by  Gandiseaid  that 
she  accompanied  her  upstairs  with  all  the  flattery  and 
politeness  due  to  a  sovereign. 

"Ah!  my  dear,  you  are  very  much  better  on  your 
own  ground  than  at  the  theatre,"  said  H^lo'ise  as  they 
mounted  tie  st^rs ;  "  I  advise  you  to  stay  where  you 
are." 

Helolse,  escorted  in  a  carriage  by  Bii^iou,  who  was 
Just  then  the  friend  of  her  heart,  was  magnificently  at- 
tired, for  she  was  going  to  a  soiree  given  by  Mariette,  - 
one  of  the  iUnstrioue  leading-ladies  of  the  opera.  Mon- 
sieur Chapoulot,  a  former  fringe-maker  in  the  rue  Saint- 
Denis,  the  tenant  of  the  first  floor,  who  was  Just  returning 
from  the  Ambigu-Comique  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
was  dazzled,  and  his  wife  also,  by  meeting  such  a 
toilette  and  such  a  pretty  woman  on  t&e  staircase. 

"Wlio  is  it,  Madame  Cibot?"  asked  Madame 
Chapoulot. 

"  She  «n't  no  account !  Ton  can  see  her  skipping 
half-naked  any  night  for  forty  sous," -whispered  the 
Cibot  in  reply. 
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"  Vlctorine !  "  cried  Madame  Chapoulot,  "  my  little 
girl,  let  madame  paee  at  once !  " 

The  cry  of  the  alarmed  motlier  was  underBtood  by 
H^lolse,  who  turned  round. 

"  Is  your  daughter  more  inflammable  than  tinder,  ma- 
dame, that  you  are  afVaid  she  will  take  fire  from  me  ? " 

H^lolse  looked  at  Monsieur  Cbapoulot  with  an  agree- 
able air,  and  smiled. 

"  On  my  word,  she  is  very  pretty  off  the  stage ! " 
said  Monsieur  Chapoulot,  lingering  on  the  landing. 

Madame  Cbapoulot  pinched  her  husband  till  he  cried 
out,  and  pushed  him  into  their  appartement. 

"  Dear  me !  "  said  Heloise,  "  this  second  floor  seems 
as  high  as  a  fourth." 

"  Madame  is,  however,  accustomed  to  heights,"  re- 
marked the  Cibot,  opening  the  door  of  the  appartement. 

"  Well,  old  man,"  said  (I^loise,  entering  the  l)edroom 
where  the  poor  musician  was  lying,  pale  and  shrunken, 
upon  his  bed,  "  so  you  are  not  very  well?  Every- 
body at  the  theatre  is  anxious  about  you ;  but  you 
know  how  it  is,  people  may  have  good  hearts,  and 
yet  they  have  their  own  affairs  to  attend  to.  There 's 
Gaudissard,  he  has  been  talking  of  coming  to  see  y&u 
day  aft«r  day,  and  every  morning  he  is  caught  by  some- 
business  or  other.    But  we  all  love  you." 

"Madame  Cibot,"  said  the  sick  man,  "have  the 
goodness  to  leave  me  alone  with  mademoiselle;  we 
have  some  theatrical  business  and  my  place  in  the  or- 
chestra to  talk  about.  Schmucke  will  show  madame 
the  way  out." 

Schmucke,  at  a  sign  fma  Pons,  opened  the  door  for 
the  Cibot  and  slipped  the  bolt  behind  her. 
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"  Ah  I  the  GennaD  blackguard !  lie  ia  getting  cor- 
rupted too,  is  he?"  said  Madame  Cibot,  hearing  the 
B^ificant  sound.  "  It 's  Monsieur  Foua  has  taught 
him  that  I  Yon  shall  pay  me  dear  for  it,  my  little 
frieuds,"  she  thought  to  herself  as  she  went  down  the 
stairs.  '*  Bah !  if  tiiat  buttei-fly  of  a  ballet-girl  tells  'em 
about  the  thousand  francs,  I  '11  swear  it  ain't  nothing 
but  a  theatre  joke." 

And  she  sat  down  beside  Cibot,  who  was  complaining 
of  his  burning  stomach,  for  Rt^moaeocq  had  given  him 
something  to  drink  in  his  wife's  absence. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Pons  to  the  danseuse,  while 
Schmucke  was  getting  rid  of  the  Cibot,  "  I  can  trust 
no  one  bnt  you  to  send  me  a  notary,  an  honest  man 
who  must  be  here  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock 
punctually,  to  make  my  will.  I  want  to  leave  all  I  have 
to  my  ftiend  Schmpckc.  If  the  poor  German  should  be 
persecuted  in  oonsequence  of  it,  I  shall  rely  on  that 
notary  to  advise  him  and  defend  him ;  that  is  why  I 
want  one  of  imputation, — a  rich  man,  above  all  tbose  con- 
siderations which  tempt  ordinary  lawyers ;  for  my  poor 
friend  will  need  a  strong  supporter.  I  don't  trust  Ber- 
tiiier,  the  son-in-law  of  Cardot,  And  you,  who  know  so 
many  people  —  " 

*'Iknow  just  what  you  want,"  said  Helolse:  "there's 
the  notary  of  Florine,  the  Comtesse  du  Bmel,  Lipoid 
Hannequin.  — ^jiinrtuous  man,  who  does  n't  know  what 
a  loretdUr.  Hr  is  like  a  &ir}'  godfather,  a  worthy  soul 
who  won't  let  you  commit  any  foUies  with  the  money 
yoa  earn.  I  coll  him  the  father  of  figurantes ;  for  he 
bas  inculcated  principles  of  economy  in  all  my  friends. 
Ill  the  first  place,  my  dear,  he  has  an  income  of  sixty 
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thousand  francs  beaidea  his  practice.  Then  he  is  a  no- 
tary BDch  as  notaries  used,  to  be  in  the  olden  time.  He 
is  a  notary  waking  or  sleeping,  walliing  or  sitting  still ; 
be  has  given  birth  to  positively  none  but  little  DOtaries 
and  little  notaresses.  He  is  a  heavy,  pedantic  man; 
but  he  won't  yield  to  any  influence  whatever  when  he  ia 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  He  has  never  had  a 
female  drain  upon  him ;  he  is  a  fossil  father  of  a  family ! 
His  wife  adores  him  and  does  n't  deceive  him,  though 
she  is  a  notary's  wife!  Thereisn'tanything  better  in 
Paris  in  the  way  of  a  notary.  He  'a  patriarchal ;  he 
is  n't  so  amusing  as  Cardot  was  with  Malaga,  but  he 
won't  run  away  like  that  little  What 's-his- name  who 
lived  with  Antonia.  I  'U  send  him  to-morrow  morning 
at  nine  o'clock.  Sleep  in  peace.  Besides,  1  hope  you 
arc  going  to  get  well,  and  make  ue  some  more  pretty 
music,  —  though,  after  all,  life  is  sad  enough  ;  managers 
shilly-shally,  kings  save  their  money,  ministers  hatch 
plots,  aud  rich  men  are  getting  economical.  Artists 
have  nothing  to  rely  on  but  that ! "  she  said,  striking  her 
heart.    "  Yes,  it  is  time  to  die.    Adieu,  old  fellow !  " 

"Heloise,  1  ask  you,  above  all  things,  to  be  silent 
about  all  this." 

"  It  is  not  a  theatre  matter,"  she  said,  "so  it's  sacred 
to  ail  artist" 

"Who  is  your  monsieur,  little  one?" 

"  The  mayor  of  your  aiTondissement,  Monsieur  Bau- 
dojer,  as  stupid  a  man  as  the  late  Crevcl ;  woAld  you 
believe  that  Oevel,  one  of  Gaudissard's  old  stock-corn- 
pany,  died  the  other  day,  and  actually  left  me  nothing, 
not  80  much  as  a  pot  of  pomatum !  That 's  what  makes 
me  say  that  our  epoch  is  disgusting*" 
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"  What  did  he  die  of  ?" 

"  His  wife.  If  be  had  stayed  with  me  he  would  be 
alive  now.  Well,  good-by,  my  dear  old  fellow !  I  talk 
to  you  about  de[>artiDg  this  life  beoanae  I  know  in 
ten  days  I  shall  see  you  lounging  along  the  boulevard 
and  ferreting  after  your  pretty  curiosities :  yon  are 
Dot  ill,  for  your  eyes  are  brighter  than  I  ever  saw 
them." 

And  Hetolse  went  away,  certtun  that  her  prot^g^  Ga- 
rangeot  was  secure  in  his  place  as  leader  of  the  orches- 
tra. Garangeot  was  her  cousin.  All  tbe  doors  on  the 
staircase  were  ^ar,  and  all  the  households  a-fuot  to  see 
the  leading  danseuse  pass  out.  It  was  a  great  event  in 
that  establish  meat 

Fraisier,  like  a  bnll-dog,  which  never  lets  go  the  morsel 
he  gets  between  his  teeth,  wae  stationed  iu  Ibe  porter's 
lodge  beside  Madame  Cibot  when  Mademoiselle  Hiilolse 
passed  under  the  porte-cochere  and  called  for  the  door. 
He  knew  the  will  was  made,  and  had  just  questioned 
his  accomplice ;  for  MaHre  Trognon  declined  to  say 
a  word  about  it  to  him  as  well  as  to  Madame  Cibot 
Naturally  the  man  of  law  noticed  the  dansense,  and 
inwardly  determined  to  make  some  use  of  this  vint  in 
extremin. 

"My  dear  Madame  Cibot,"  said  Fr^sier,  "this  is 
a  very  critical  moment  for  yon." 

"  Ah,  yea ! "  she  said.  "  My  poor  Cibot  I  just  sup- 
pose he  should  n't  live  to  enjoy  what  I  'm  going  to 
get!" 

"The  question  is,  has  Monsieur  Pons  left  you  any- 
thing? That  is,  are  you  mentioned  in  the  will  at  all,  or 
have  yon  been  foi^tten?"  continued  Fraisier.     "I 
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represent  the  natural  heirs,  aDd  j'ou  will  get  nothing 
from  tbem  in  any  case.  The  will  is  in  his  own  hand- 
writing;  it  is,  therefore,  easily  attacked.  Do  you  know 
where  the  old  man  put  it?  " 

"  In  the  private  drawer  of  his  secretary ;  and  he  took 
the  key,"  she  answered,  "tied  it  in  a  comer  of  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  put  the  handkerchief  under  hie  pillow.  I 
saw  it  all." 

"  Was  the  will  sealed  op? " 

"Alas,  yes!" 

"  It  is  a  crime  to  abstract  a  will  and  suppress  it,  bat 
it  is  only  a  misdemeanor  to  look  at  it ;  and,  anyhow,  . 
'  that  would  n't  be  much,  —  a  peccadillo,  without  wit- 
nesses.    Does  the  old  man  sleep  heavily?" 

"Yes;  but  that  day  when  you  were  examining  and 
valuing  the  things,  and  he  ought  to  have  slept  like  a 
dormouse,  did  o't  he  go  and  wake  up?  However,  1  'II 
see  what  can  be  done.  I  'm  to  relieve  Monsieur 
Schmucke  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  if  you 
like  to  come  then,  you  shall  have  the  will  in  your 
own  hands  for  ten  minutes." 

"Very  good,"  said  Praisier.  "  I  '11  be  here  at  four 
o'clock,  and  I  '11  knock  very  softly." 

"  Mademoiselle  R^monencq,  who  takes  my  place  by 
Cibot,  will  know  yon  are  coming  and  pull  the  cord ;  but 
you  had  better  ti^  on  the  window,  so  as  not  to  wake 
nobody." 

"  All  light^"  said  Friusier.  "  You  will  have  a  Ught, 
won't  you?    A  candle  will  be  enough." 

At  midnight  the  poor  G-erman,  overpowered  by  grief, 
was  sitting  in  an  arm-chwr  and  gaidng  at  Pons,  whose 
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face,  drawn  like  that  of  a  dying  man,  Bhowed  signs  of 
fuDtness  after  his  exertion  which  seemed  to  threaten 
immediate  dbsolution. 

"  I  think  I  have  junt  etrength  enoogh  to  live  until  to- 
morrow evening,"  said  Pons  philosophically.  *'M.v 
death  will  doubtless  occur,  my  poor  Schmucke,  Id  the 
course  of  to-morrow  night.  As  soon  as  the  notary  and 
your  two  friends  have  left  me  in  the  morning,  yoQ  must 
go  and  fetch  our  good  Abb^  Duplanty,  the  vicar  of  the 
chorch  of  Saint-FraD9ois ;  the  worthy  man  does  not 
know  that  I  am  ill.  I  wish  to  receive  the  holy  sacra- 
ments  to-morrow  at  mid<Iay  —  " 

He  made  a  long  pause. 

"  God  has  not  willed  that  life  should  be  to  me  what  I 
longed  for,"  continued  Pons.  "  I  oould  have  loved  a 
wife  and  children  and  family  so  well !  To  be  cherished 
by  a  few  beings  in  a  quiet  home,  was  my  sole  ambition. 
Life  is  bitter  to  all ;  I  have  seen  others  possessing  that 
which  I  so  vainly  wished  for,  and  they  were  not  happy. 
At  the  close  of  life  the  good  God  let  me  find  unhoped- 
for cODsolatioa  by  giving  me  a  fHend  in  thee.  I  have 
never  undervalued  or  misjudged  thee ;  that  is  not  upon 
my  conscience.  My  good  Schmucke,  I  have  given  thee 
my  heart  and  all  my  powers  of  loving.  Don't  weep, 
Schmucke,  or  I  must  be  silent,  and  it  is  so  sweet  to 
talk  to  tbee  of  us,  —  ourself.  Had  I  listened  to  thy  ad- 
vice, I  still  might  live !  Had  I  left  the  world  and  my 
old  habits,  I  should  not  have  received  these  mortal 
wounds.    But  now  I  desire  to  think  only  of  thee." 

"  Toan  'd  dink  of  me  I  " 

^'  Do  not  oppose  me ;  listen  to  what  I  say,  dear  Mend. 
Thou  hast  the  innocence,  the  guileless  nature  of  a  child 
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that  has  never  left  its  mother's  side.  I  revere  it ;  I  think 
that  God  himself  takes  care  of  beings  like  to  thee.  But 
men  are  wicked,  and  I  must  forewarn  thee.  Thoa  wilt 
lose  thy  noble  faitb,  thy  sacred  credulity,  that  ^ace  of 
spotless  seals  which  belongs  only  to  men  of  geDius  or 
to  hearts  like  thine.  Presently  thou  wilt  see  Madame 
Cibot,  who  watched  ns  through  the  half-closed  door; 
she  will  come  here  and  take  the  will  I  made.  I  be- 
lieve the  worthless  crcatui-e  wilt  do  this  towards  morn- 
ing, when  she  thinks  we  aie  asleep.  Listen  to  me 
attentively,  and  follow  my  instructions  to  the  letter. 
Do  you  hear  me?"  cried  the  sick  man. 

Scbmucke,  overwhelmed  nitli  grief,  and  trembUng 
fHghtfully,  had  let  his  head  Tall  over  on  the  back  of  his 
chair,  and  seemed  to  have  fainted  away. 

"  Yez,  I  hear  you,  pud  as  eef  you  vare  a  gra-at« 
tlzdanze  off.  I  zeem  to  zink  into  der  doom  —  mit  you !/' 
said  the  German,  cruslied  by  his  miserj".  He  came 
nearer  to  Pons,  took  one  hand  which  he  held  between 
bis  own,  and  offered  an  inward  prayer. 

"  What  are  you  murmuring  to  yourself  in  German?" 
asked  Pons. 

"  I  bray  to  Gott  to  dake  us  to  heemzelf  tc^eddcr," 
he  answered  simply,  when  he  had  finished  his  prayer. 

Pons  leaned  over  with  difficulty,  for  he  suffered  in- 
tolerable pain  about  the  liver ;  but  he  stooped  until  he 
touched  Schmucke  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead, 
shedding  his  soul,  like  a  benediction,  upon  the  fellow- 
creature,  the  Iamb  meekly  lying  at  the  feet  of  God. 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  good  Schmucke ;  you  mast  obey 
ttie  dying." 

"  I  leestfin." 
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**  There  is  an  entrance  between  your  room  and  mine 
throngb  the  little  door  in  jour  alcove  which  opens  into 
my  cabinet" 

"  Fad  it  ecB  all  joked  up  mit  bigchurs." 

"  Yoo  must  clear  them  out  immediately,  without 
making  too  much  noise." 

"  Yez." 

"  Clear  the  passage  at  both  ends,  into  your  room  and 
mine ;  then  leave  your  door  ajar.  When  the  Cibot 
comes  to  relieve  your  watuh  (and  she  is  likely  to  come 
earlier  than  usual)  you  must  go  away  as  if  to  bed,  and 
seem  to  be  very  tired.  Try  to  put  on  a  sleepy  air.  As 
soon  as  she  settles  in  her  chair,  come  through  your  door 
and  keep  wateh,  there,  behind  the  little  mustin  curtain 
oftfae  gla8B-door  in  my  cabinet,  and  vateh  all  that 
happens.     Yoa  understand?" 

"I  unterzdant;  dat  zinful  greeobur  means  to  purn 
de  vUl." 

"  1  can't  eay  what  she  will  do,  but  I  know  this,  — 
yon  will  never  tiiink  her  an  angel  again,  fs'ow,  give 
me  some  music ;  improvise ;  make  me  happy  with  your 
inspirations :  they  will  occupy  your  mind,  they  will 
drive  out  its  gloomy  thoughts,  and  fill  the  sad  night 
with  poems." 

Schmucke  placed  himself  at  the  piano.  Thus  invoked, 
the  inspiration  came  in  a  few  moments,  quickened  by 
the  quivering  of  grief  and  the  agitation  which  it  caused 
him;  transporting  the  good  German,  as  it  ever  did, 
beyond  the  confines  of  earth.  Sublime  themes  came  to 
bim,  on  which  he  wrought  his  rhj-tbmic  fancies,  sometimes 
with  the  sorrow  and  Raphaelesque  perfection  of  Chopin, 
s  with  the  paaaion  and  Dantesque  grandeur  of 
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Liszt,  —  two  musEcal  oi^anizatioDS  which  approach  tlie 
nearest  to  that  of  PaganiDi.  Execution  brought  to  this 
degree  of  perfection  puts  the  performer  on  the  level  of 
a  poet;  he  is  to  the  composer  what  an  actor  is  to  an 
author,  — a  divine  int«rpreter  of  things  divine.  During 
this  night,  as  Schmucke  sounded  in  the  ear  of  Pons  the 
coining  harmonies  of  heaven,  the  delicious  music  which 
made  (he  instruments  of  art  fall  from  the  hands  of 
Saint  Cecilia,  he  was  at  oqcc  Beethoven  and  Paganini, 
the  creator  and  the  interpreter.  Inexhaustible  as  the 
nightingale,  sublime  as  tlie  sky  beneath  which  it 
sings,  rich  and  varied  as  the  forest  which  it  fills 
with  the  gurgle  of  its  notes,  he  suipassed  himself, 
and  plunged  the  old  musician,  as  be  listened,  ioto  the 
ecstasy  which  Raphael  painted,  and  the  world  goes  to 
see  at  Bologna. 

The  poem  was  interrupted  by  loud  ringing.  The  maid 
of  the  tenant  on  the  first  floor  came  to  beg  Schmucke, 
in  her  master's  name,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  racket.  Mon- 
sieur, Madame,  and  Mademoiselle  Chapoulot  had  been 
awakened,  and  could  not  go  to  sleep  again ;  and  they 
b^^ed  to  observe  that  the  day  was  long  enough  to  i-c- 
hearse  theatrical  music,  and  that  no  one  ought  to  strum 
the  piano  all  night  in  a  house  in  t^e  Marais.  It  was 
then  three  o'clock  in  the  moming.^^Lt  half-past  three, 
as  foretold  by  Pons,  who  really  seemed  to  have  heard 
the  conference  between  Madame  Cibot  and  Fraisier,  the 
woman  came  up  to  relieve  Schmucke.  Pons  gave  his 
friend  a  look  which  meant :  "  Did  I  not  guess  right?  " 
and  then  he  turned  over  and  assumed  the  attitude  of  a 
man  who  was  fast  asleep. 

Madame  Cibot  bad  sach  firm  belief  in  Schmucke's 
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Blmpliclly  (a  qaalUy  which  is  the  chief  meaDs,  as  well 
as  the  chief  ireaeoui  of  the  success  of  childhood's  strata* 
gems)  that  she  did  cot  sospect  him  of  falsehood  when 
he  came  up  to  her  and  said,  with  an  air  that  was  both 
gloom;  and  joyfhl,  — 

*'  Bons  has  hat  a  treadful  naight ;  his  eg-zidemend 
vas  tiapoUqne !  I  vas  opliged  to  mek  zome  muzique  to 
galm  heem ;  and  der  beoble  pelow.  dey  zend  vort  dat 
I  moost  pe  zilend !  It  ees  honiple !  it  gon-zainis  de 
laife  of  my  freut.  I  am  zo  dired,  zo  dired,  rait  blay- 
ing  der  muzique  all  naight  long  dat  I  am  retty  to  trob 
dis  morningB." 

*'  My  poor  Cibot,  too,  is  very  ill.  Another  day  like 
yesterday,  and  there  won't  be  no  hope  for  him.  But 
what  can  one  do?    It  'b  the  will  o'  God  I " 

"  You  are  zo  goot,  your  zoul  ees  zo  lofely,  dat  eef 
Zipod  ties,  ve  vill  lif  togedder,"  said  the  wily  Schmucke. 

When  simple  and  upright  people  begin  to  disBimalate, 
they  are  terrible,  —  absolutely  like  children,  who  lay 
their  traps  with  the  art  of  savages. 

"  Well,  yoa  go  and  sleep,  my  lad !  "  said  (he  Cibot; 
*'  your  eyes  are  just  starting  out  o'  your  head,  you  're  so 
tired.  I  will  say,  the  one  thing  as  could  console  me  for 
losing  Cibot  is  to  think  I  should  finish  my  days  with 
a  good  man  like  you.  You  be  easy ;  I  'II  lead  ttiat 
Ma'ame  Chaponlot  a  pretty  dance !  I  'd  like  to  know 
what  right  a  retired  shopkeeper  has  to  set  up  such 
pretensions ! " 

Sdimocke  established  himself  in  his  post  of  observa- 
tion. The  Cibot  had  left  the  door  of  the  appartement 
ajar;  and  Fraisier,  after  entering,  closed  it  very  gently. 
He  carried  a  lighted  candle  and  a  piece  of  extremely 
22 
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fine  broBB  wire,  with  which  to  open  the  will.  The  Cibol 
liad  no  difficulty  ia  abstracting  the  haudketuhief  in 
which  tiie  key  was  knotted,  and  which  was  under  Pous's 
pillow ;  for  the  sick  man  had  catefblly  left  the  end  of  it 
in  sight  below  the  liolster,  and  tie  bel[)ed  the  woman's 
iDSDceuvre  by  keeping  bis  face  to  die  wall  and  lying  in 
an  attitude  which  made  it  easy  to  draw  away  the  hand- 
kerchief. The  Cibot  went  straight  to  the  secretarj, 
opened  it,  endeavoring  to  make  as  little  noise  as  pos- 
sible, found  the  spring  of  the  secret  drawer,  and  ran 
with  the  will  in  her  hand  into  the  salon.  This  last  pro- 
ceeding puzzled  Pons  to  the  utmost.  As  for  Sebmucke, 
be  was  trembling  fh»m  head  to  foot,  as  if  he  had  com- 
mitted a  crime. 

"  Go  back  to  your  post,"  said  Fraisier,  receiving  the 
will ;  "  for  if  he  wakes  up,  he  must  see  j-ou  tliere." 

After  unseating  the  envelope  with  an  adraitness  which 
proved  ttiat  it  was  not  hiy  first  attempt,  Fraisier  was 
plunged  into  pixifouud  aBtoqisbmcnt  by  the  perusal  of 
the  following  remarkable  document :  — 

"THIS  IS  MY  WILL. 

"  To-d»y,  April  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five, 
r,  being  of  sound  mind,  as  this  will,  written  in  presence  of 
Monsieur  Trognon,  notary,  will  prove,  feeling  that  1  am 
about  to  die  of  the  disease  which  attacked  me  in  the  early 
part  of  February  last,  and  deiiiring  to  dispose  of  nil  my  prop- 
erty, hereby  make  known  my  last  wishes  as  follows ;  — 

**  I  have  always  been  struck  with  the  peiils  which  often 
injure  and  sometimes  destroy  the  great  raasterpiecea  of  the 
painter's  art.  I  have  pitied  noble  pictures  condemned  to 
travel  fiom  country  to  country,  never  stationary  in  any  one 
|ilace  where  their  admirers  mi^t  go  to  see  Uiem.    I  have 
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long  Qioaght  that  those  immortal  p^es  of  the  famoos  masters 
ought  to  be  the  property  of  nations,  kept  incessantly  before 
the  eyes  of  Uie  peoples,  like  light  itself,  God's  own  master- 
piece, which  Rbines  for  all  his  children. 

"  And  whereas,  having  passed  my  life  in  choonng  Md  col- 
lecting pictures  by  the  greatest  masters,  which  pictures  are 
genuine,  not  repainted,  nor  even  retouched,  I  have  thought 
with  pain  that  these  treasures,  which  have  made  the  happi- 
ness of  my  life,  might  come  to  the  hammer,  and  go  to  Eiig- 
Innd  or  to  Russia,  dispersed  and  scattered  as  they  were  before 
they  came  together  in  my  possession  ;  I  have  therefore  re- 
solved to  save  them  from  such  peril;  also  to  save  the  mag- 
nifloent  frames  which  inclose  them,  and  which  are  all  by  the 
best  workmen. 

"  With  such  motives,  therefore.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the 
King,  to  make  part  and  parcel  of  the  Mus^  du  Louvre, 
the  pictures  of  my  collection,  on  condition,  in  cose  the  legacy 
be  accepted,  that  he  shall  pay  to  my  frieud  Wilhelm  Scbmucke 
an  annuity  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  francs. 

"  If  the  King,  as  usufructuary  of  the  Muste,  does  not  ac- 
cept the  legacy  on  this  condition,  then  the  said  pictures  are 
to  form  part  of  the  bequest  which  T  hereby  make  to  my  friend 
Schmnoke  of  all  the  property  of  which  I  die  possessed,  direct- 
ing him  to  give  my  Monkey's  Head  by  Goya  to  my  cousin 
the  president  Camusot;  the  flower-piece  of  tulips  by  Abraham 
.  Mignon  to  Mousieur  Trt^non,  notary  (whom  I  ^point  my 
executor) ;  and  to  pay  Madame  Cibot,  who  has  had  charge  of 
ray  household  for  the  past  ten  years,  a  yearly  sum  of  two 
hundred  francs. 

"  And,  finally,  I  request  my  friend  Scbmucke  to  give  my 
Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Rubens  —  the  sketch  of  his 
famoos  pictnre  at  Antwerp — to  my  parish  church,  for  the 
decoration  of  a  chapel,  in  gratitude  for  the  kindness  shown 
to  me  by  Monsieur  le  vicaire  Duplaoty,  to  whom  I  owe  the 
privilege  of  dying  aa  a  Christian  and  a  Catholic,  etc.,  etc." 
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"  It  is  rain ! "  8^d  Fraisier  to  liimself ;  "  the  niin  of 
all  my  hopes !  Ah !  I  begin  to  believe  what  Madame 
de  Marville  Cold  me  a1x>iit  the  old  fellow's  malignity  —  " 

"Well?"  said  the  Cibot,  coming  in. 

"Your  oldman  is  a  moDster!  He  has  given  every- 
thing to  the  Mus^e,  —  to  the  State !  It  is  n't  possiblo 
to  bring  a  suit  against  the  State.  The  will  can't  be 
broken.  We  are  robbed,  ruined,  plundered,  assassi- 
tiated!  — " 

"  What  has  he  left  to  me?  " 

"  Two  hundred  francs  a  year," 

"A  fine  beqnest,  indeed t  Why,  he's  an  out-and- 
out  rascal ! " 

"  Go  in,"  said  Fraisier,  "  and  1 11  put  your  rascal's 
will  back  into  its  envelope." 
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As  soon  as  Madame  Cibot's  back  was  turoed,  Frasier 
rapidly  eubetituted  a  sheet  of  bl&nfa  paper  in  place  of 
the  will,  which  he  pat  ioto  his  pocket ;  then  he  fastened 
the  envelope  so  cleverly  that  he  showed  the  seal  to 
Madame  Cibot  when  she  returned,  and  asked  her  if  she 
could  see  the  slightest  trace  of  the  operation.  The 
Cibot  took  the  envelope,  felt  it  over,  found  it  fbll,  and 
signed  heavily.  She  hoped  that  Fraisier  would  have 
burned  the  fatal  pai>er  himself. 

"Well,  what  arc  we  to  do,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Fraisier?"  she  demanded. 

"Ab!  that's  your  affair.  As  for  me,  I'm  not  an 
heir;  but  if  I  hod  the  sligbtest  right  b>  that,"  be 
answered,  pointing  to  the  collection,  "  I  know  verj' 
well  what  I  should  do." 

"That's  just  what  I'm  asking  you,"  said  the  Cibot, 
rather  stupidly. 

"  There 's  a  fire  in  the  chimney-place,"  said  Fraisier, 
getting  up  to  go  away. 

"Any  bow,  nobody  but  yon  and  I  would  know  it!" 
said  the  Cibot. 

"  It  can  never  be  proved  t^at  a  will  existed,"  re- 
turned the  man  of  law. 

"And  you?  what  will  you  do?" 
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"I?  If  Monsieur  Pons  dies  witiiout  a  will,  I  will 
guarantee  you  a  hundred  thousand  Ti&ncs." 

"Oh,  I  know!"  she  said;  "that's  all  very  well. 
People  will  promise  mouuds  o'  gold ;  but  when  they 
get  hold  o'  what  they  're  after,  and  it  cornea  to  paying 
for  it,  don't  I  know  bow  they  'U  chop  you  down ! " 

She  at(^ped  in  time,  for  she  was  on  the  point  of  tell- 
ing Fraisier  about  her  transaction  with  Elie  Magns. 

"  I  'm  off,"  said  Fraisier.  "  For  your  sake,  it  won't 
do  for  me  to  be  seen  in  this  appartement ;  but  I  'II  meet 
you  below  in  the  lodge." 

After  closing  the  onter  door,  Madame  Cibot  returned 
with  the  will  in  her  hand,  ftilly  determined  to  throw  it 
into  the  Are ;  but  when  she  got  back  into  the  room  and 
was  moving  towards  the  chimney,  she  was  seized  by 
both  arms,  and  found  herself  in  the  grasp  of  Pons  and 
Schmucke,  who  had  been  standing  close  to  the  wall  on 
each  side  of  the  doorway. 

"  Ah  ! "  screamed  the  Cibot. 

She  fell  flat  on  lier  face  in  horrible  convulsions, 
whether  real  or  pretended  was  never  known.  The 
sight  made  such  an  impression  upon  Pons  that  he  was 
seized  with  deadly  faintness,  and  Schmucke  lot  the  Cil>ot 
lie  where  she  was  while  he  put  him  back  into  his  bed. 
The  two  (Hends  trembled  like  persons  who,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  desperate  puriwse,  have  gone  beyond  their 
strength.  Wtien  Pons  was  again  in  bed,  and  Schmucke 
bad  recovered  his  breath,  they  heard  sobs.  The  Cibot, 
on  her  knocs  and  dissolved  in  tears,  was  stretching 
out  her  hands  to  the  two  friends  and  supplicating  them 
with  a  most  expressive  pantomime. 

"  It  was  pure  curiosity  !  "  she  cried,  seeing  that  the  . 
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pair  were  noticing  her;  "indeed  it  w&s,  my  good 
MonBieur  Pons:  that's  the  failing  o'  women.  But  I 
couldn't  manage  to  read  your  will,  and  I  've  brought  it 
back  —  " 

"  Tebart !  pegone ! "  cried  Schmucke,  springing  to 
his  feet,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height  in 
the  majesty  of  his  indignation.  "  You  aire  a  monzder! 
you  haf  dried  to  gill  my  goot  Bons.  He  vas  raight ! 
you  aire  vorse  dan  a  monzder — you  aire  a  teffel!" 

The  Cibot,  seeing  the  horror  which  was  painted  on 
the  honeqt  Germao  face,  rose,  proud  as  Tartufe,  cast  a 
glance  at  Schmucke  which  made  him  ti-emble,  and  went 
out,  carrying  under  her  gown  a  glorious  little  picture  by 
Metzu  which  Elie  Magus  had  greatly  admired  and  called 
"  a  diamond."  The  Cibot  found  Fraisier  waiting  for 
her  in  the  lodge,  devoutly  hoping  that  she  had  burned 
the  envelope  and  the  blank  paper  he  had  giibstituted  for 
the  will ;  be  was  much  astonished  when  he  saw  the 
convulsed  face  of  his  terrified  client. 

"  What  has  happened  ? " 

"  This  has  happened,  my  good  Monsieur  Fraisier, — 
tbat  under  pretence  of  giving  me  good  advice  and  di- 
recting me  what  to  do,  you  've  made  me  lose  my  annnity 
forever,  uid  the  good-will  o'  both  my  gentlemen." 

And  she  launched  into  one  of  those  cataracts  of  words 
for  which  she  had  a  genius. 

*'  I  don't  want  any  idle  talk ! "  said  Fraisier  dryly, 
stopping  her  short.     "What's  happened?  quick!" 

"  Well,  it  was  this  way  —  "  and  she  related  tiie  scene 
that  bad  just  taken  place. 

"  I  bad  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said  Fraisier.  "  The 
two  genUemeo  doubted  your  honesty,  or  they  would  n't 
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have  set  Oiat  trap ;  they  were  watting  for  you,  they 
had  been  watching  you  !  —  You  have  n't  told  me  all," 
added  the  man  of  law,  casting  a  tigerish  look  at  the 
woman. 

"I!  —  do  you  think  I'm  hiding  things  fVom  you, 
afl^r  all  that  wc  have  done  together  I "  she  said, 
trembling. 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  have  done  nothing  reprehensible," 
said  Fraisier,  showing  plainly  that  he  meant  to  deny  hia 
nocturnal  visit  to  the  appartement  of  the  two  fVienda. 

The  Cibot  felt  her  hair  stand  on  end,  and  a  cold  chill 
ran  down  her  back. 

"  What  do  you  mean? "  she  cried,  astounded. 

"It  is  a  criminal  matter:  jou  can  be  charged  with 
the  abstraction  of  a  will,"  replied  Fraisier,  coldly. 

The  Cibot  gave  a  start  of  terror. 

"Make  your  mind  easy,  I'm  your  counsel,"  he  added. 
"  I  only  wish  to  show  you  how  easy  it  would  he,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  bring  about  what  I  warned  yon  of. 
Come,  tell  me  what  you  have  done  to  make  that  in- 
nocent German  hide  himself  in  that  room  and  watch 
you." 

"  Nothing  at  all ;  it  was  only  that  affair  the  other 
day,  when  I  faced  Monaiein-  Pons  down  about  his 
dreaming  he  'd  seen  you.  Ever  since  that  day  my  gen- 
tlemen have  turned  right  round  against  me.  And  so, 
as  I  say,  you  are  the  cause  of  all  my  troubles ;  for  even 
if  I  did  lose  ray  control  over  Monsieur  Pons,  I  was 
sure  of  the  German,  wlio  was  talking  of  marrying  me  — 
or  li^-ing  with  tne ;  it's  all  the  same  thing." 

The  explanation  seemed  so  plausible  that  Fraisier  was 
forced  to  accept  it . 
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"  Well,  make  yoareelf  easy,"  lie  Baid ;  "  I  have  prom- 
ised j'ou  Slu  aoDuity,  and  I  shall  keep  m;  woid.  Up  to 
this  time,  the  affair  was  all  hvpolhetical ;  but  now  it 
is  worth  hard  cash ;  50U  shall  oot  have  less  thaa 
twelve  hundred  francs  a  year.  But  remember,  my  dear 
Madame  Cibot,  that  you  have  got  to  obey  my  orders, 
and  execute  them  intelligently." 

'^  Yes,  my  dear  Monsieur  Fraisier,"  said  the  woman, 
with  servile  submission,  for  she  was  completely  crushed. 

"  Well,  adieu ! "  returned  Fraisier,  leaviug  the  lodge 
and  earthing  away  with  him  the  dangerous  will. 

He  went  home  Joyously,  for  the  document  was  a 
powerful  weapon. 

"  I  've  got  a  strong  security  against  Madame  de  Mar- 
ville,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  If  she  takes  it  into  her 
head  not  to  keep  her  word  to  me,  she  shall  lose  the 
inheritance." 

At  daybreak,  Kfimonencq,  after  opening  his  shop  and 
leaving  everything  in  charge  of  his  sister,  went,  accord- 
ing to  a  custom  he  had  lately  adopted,  to  inquire  for  his 
good  friend  Cibot,  and  found  Madame  Cibot  contem- 
pUting  the  picture  by  Metzu,  and  asking  herself  why 
that  little  bit  of  painted  wood  should  be  worth  so  much 
money. 

"Ha!  ha!"  said  Remoneneq,  looking  over  her 
shoulder,  "that's  the  only  one  Monsieur  Magus  re- 
gretted not  having ;  he  said  if  he  only  had  that  little 
thing,  his  bappiuess  would  be  complete." 

'*  What  will  he  give  for  it?"  asked  the  Cibot. 

'*  Now,  if  you  '11  promise  to  marry  me  in  the  year  of 
your  widowhood,"  answered  R^moueucq,  "I'll  engage 
to  get  you  twenty  thousand  francs  from  i:Ue  Magus ; 
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if  you  don't  marry  rae,  you  will  never  be  able  to  get  a 
tbousaad  france  for  it  yourself." 

"Why  not?" 

"BecauB^you  would  be  obliged  to  give  a  receipt  aa 
the  owDer  of  it,  and  tlie  beire  would  claim  it  aod  bring 
a  auit  againet  you.  If  you  are  my  wife,  I  ehall  sell  it  to 
MoDsieur  Magus,  and  nothing  is  requii'ed  of  a  dealer 
but  tUe  entiy  in  hie  books  ;  I  sball  enter  the  picture  as 
sold  to  me  by  Monsieur  Schmucke.  Come,  put  it  iu 
my  hands !  If  your  husband  dies,  you  'd  be  worried  to 
death  about  it ;  whereas  nobody  will  think  it  odd  that 
1  have  got  a  picture.  You  know  me  well  enough 
to  trust  me.  Besides,  if  you  like,  I  '11  give  you  a 
receipt." 

The  criminal  situtitioa  in  which  she  was  caught,  com- 
pelled tlie  rapacious  woman  to  agree  to  the  proposal 
which  bound  her  for  life  to  the  Auvergnat. 

"  You  are  right ;  bring  me  a  receii>t,"  slic  eaid,  put- 
ting the  picture  in  a  bui-eau  drawer  and  locking  it  up. 

"  Neighbor,"  said  Kiimonencq  in  a  low  voice,  draw- 
ing the  Cibot  to  the  threshold  of  the  door,  ".I  see 
plainly  that  we  can't  save  our  good  Cibot ;  Doctor 
Foulain  gave  him  np  last  night,  and  said  he  could  u't 
outlive  the  day.  It's  a  gieat  misfortune  ;  but,  after 
all,  you  are  not  in  your  right  place  here.  You  ought 
to  be  in  a  fine  curiosity- shop  on  the  boulevard  des  Ca- 
purines.  Do  you  know  that  1  've  laid  by  nearly  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  io  ten  years?  And  if  you  get  aa 
much  more  some  day,  I'll  engage  to  make  your  for- 
tune i  that  is,  if  you  are  mj'  wife.  You  will  be  a 
bourgeoise ;  iny  sister  shall  wait  upon  yon  and  do 
the  housekeeping,  and—" 
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The  tempter  waa  inteiniptcd  by  the  beart-rending 
moans  of  the  little  tailor,  vhose  death-sgoDy  was 
beginniDg. 

"Go  away!"  aaid  the  Cibot ;  "you're  a  raoneter  to 
talk  to  me  like  that  when  my  poor  man  is  dpng  id  such 
a  state  —  " 

"Ah!  it's  becanse  I  love  you,"  said  B^moDencq; 
"  I  can't  think  of  anything  else." 

"If  you  loved  me,  you  wonldn't  tell  me  so  Just 

DOW." 

And  R^monencq  returned  home  quite  sure  of  mann- 
ing the  Cibot 

At  ten  o'clock  there  was  somethiag  like  a  tumult  in 
and  around  the  porter's  lodge,  for  the  t&st  sacraments 
were  being  administered  to  the  little  tailor.  All  his 
friends  and  the  concierges,  male  and  female,  in  the  rue 
de  Normandie  and  the  adjacent  streets  crowded  the 
lodge,  the  porte-cochere,  and  the  pavement  before  the 
house.  No  one,  therefore,  paid  the  least  attention  to 
Monsieur  Lipoid  Mannequin,  who  came  with  one  of 
his  clerks,  nor  to  Schwab  and  Brunner,  all  of  whom 
went  up  to  Pons's  appai't«ment  without  being  seen  by 
Madame  Cibot.  The  concieige  of  the  opposite  house, 
ttonx  whom  the  notary  inquired  on  which  floor  Monsieur 
Pons  lived,  pointed  out  the  appartement.  As  for  Brun- 
ner, who  came  with  Schwab,  he  had  already  been  to  the 
honse  to  see  the  collection,  and  he  passed  in  without  a 
word,  taking  his  companion  with  him.  Pons  formally 
revoked  his  will  of  the  day  before,  and  bequeathed  his 
whole  property  to  Schmucke.  This  act  accomplished, 
Pons,  after  thanking  Schwab  and  Brunner,  and  ear 
Bestly  committing  the  interests  of  Schmucke  to  the  care 
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of  Monsieur  Hannequin,  becatne  so  exh&asted  In  C0D< 
sequence  of  the  wonderful  cnei^-  he  bad  displayed  in 
the  nocturnal  scene  with  the  Cibot,  and  also  in  this  last 
act  of  his  earthly  life,  that  Schmucke  begged  iSchwab  to 
go  at  once  and  notify  the  Abb^  Duplanty,  for  Pons  was 
asking  for  the  sacraments,  and  be  himself  was  unwilling 
to  leave  bis  friend's  side. 

Sitting  at  the  foot  of  her  husband's  bed,  Madame 
Cibot  had  forgotten  Schmucke's  breakfast,  and  in  fact 
she  had  been  turned  out  of  their  appartement  by  the 
two  friends ;  but  the  events  of  the  morning,  the  speo- 
tadc  of  bis  friend's  resigned  death — for  Pons  was 
leaving  the  world  heroically— bad  so  wrung  Scbmncke's 
heart  that  he  feit  uo  hunger. 

Nevertheless,  about  two  in  tbe  afternoon,  having  seen 
nothing  of  the  old  German,  Madame  Cibot,  as  much  from 
curiosity  as  from  self-interest,  begged  Remonencq's 
sister  to  go  np  and  see  if  Schmucke  wanted  anything. 
At  this  moment  tiie  Abbe  Duplanty,  to  wbom  tbe  poor 
mnsiciao  had  made  his  last  confession,  was  administering 
extreme  unction.  Mademoiselle  lUmonencq  disturbed 
that  ceremony  by  reiterated  pulls  at  the  bell.  Pons 
having  made  Schmucke  swear  that  he  would  admit  no 
one  (so  great  was  bis  fear  of  being  robbed),  the  old 
German  let  Mademoiselle  Remonencq  go  on  ringing, 
until,  quite  fMght«ned,  sbe  went  down  and  told  Madame 
Cibot  that  Schmuekc  would  not  open  the  door.  This 
marked  circumstance  was  taken  uote  of  by  Fraisier. 
Scbmucke,  who  bad  never  seen  any  one  die,  was  about 
to  encouater  all  tbe  difficulties  which  surround  a  man  in 
Paris  when  be  has  a  corpse  upon  his  bauds  and  is, 
moreover,  without  help  or  representative  or  means  of 
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succor.  PniiBier,  who  knew  that  r^atione,  If  really 
offiticted,  lose  their  heads  at  euch  a  time,  and  who  since 
morning  bad  installed  himself  in  the  porter's  lodge,  so 
as  to  be  in  constant  communication  with  Doctor  Poa- 
laiD,  now  conceived  the  idea  of  himself  directing  all 
Schmucke'a  proceedings. 

The  following  means  wei-e  employed  by  the  two 
friends,  Fraisier  and  Poulain,  to  bring  about  this  im- 
portant result. 

The  beadle  of  the  church  of  Saint-Francois,  a  former 
dealer  in  glass-ware  named  Canttnet,  Uved  in  the  me 
d'Orl^ans  in  the  bouse  adjoining  that  of  DoctOT  Poulain. 
Madame  Cantinet,  who  collected  the  rent  of  the  chairs  at 
SaintFran^is,  had  been  treated  gratuitously  by  Pou- 
lain, to  whom  she  was  naturally  grate^il,  and  to  whom, 
also,  she  had  often  related  her  troubles.  The  two  Nut- 
crackers, who  attended  the  services  at  Saint-Fran9oig" 
on  Sundays  and  fite-days,  were  on  good  terms  with 
the  beadle,  the  verger,  the  dispenser  of  holy  water,  — 
in  short,  with  the  whole  ecclesiastical  militia  called  in 
Paris  the  "lower  clergy,"  to  whom  the  faithful  are  in 
the  habit  of  giving  small  donations.  Madame  Cantinet 
therefore  knew  Schmueke  as  well  as  he  knew  ber.  The 
woman  was  afflicted  with  two  sources  of  anxiety  which 
enabled  Fraisier  to  make  a  blind  and  invoiuutary  instru- 
ment of  her.  Her  son,  passionately  fond  of  the  theatre, 
bad  refused  a  church  career,  in  which  he  might  have  be- 
come a  verger,  and  had  made  his  appearance  among  the 
supernumeraries  of  the  ballet  at  the  Cirqne-OljTnpique, 
where  he  led  a  disorderly  life  which  greatly  distressed 
his  mother,  whose  purse  was  often  drained  by  his  forced 
loans.    Moreover  Cantinet  himself,  given  over  to  lazi- 
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ness  and  liquor,  had  been  driven  out  of  business  \f$ 
those  vices.  Far  from  correcting  them,  the  unfortunate 
roan  found  fresh  food  for  the  two  passions  in  iiis  present 
employment  as  beadle  ;  be  did  no  work,  and  drank  with 
the  men  who  brought  the  wedding-parties  and  drove 
the  hearses,  and  also  with  the  beggars  whom  the  cur^ 
reheved,  so  that  by  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  his  face 
was  usually  cardinal- colored. 

Madame  Cantinet  saw  herself  doomed  to  poverty  in 
her  old  age  after  baving,  as  she  said,  brought  a  fortune 
of  twelve  thousand  fVancs  to  her  husband.  The  history 
of  her  misfortunes,  related  a  hundred  times  to  Doctor 
Fonlain,  .Bu^ested  to  bim  the  idea  of  using  her  to 
enable  Fraisicr  to  place  Madame  Sauvage  with  Pons 
and  Schmucke  as  cook  and  servant  of  all  work.  To 
propose  Madame  Sauv^e  herself  was  impossible ;  the 
distrust  of  the  two  Nut-crackers  was  fully  roused,  and 
the  refbsal  to  open  the  door  to  Mademoiselle  R^monencq 
proved  it  plainly  enough  to  Fraisier's  mind.  But  it  was 
evident  to  doctor  and  lawyer  that  the  pious  old  mu- 
sicians would  blindly  accept  any  one  proposed  to  them 
by  the  Abtx;  Duplauty.  Madame  Cantinet,  according 
to  their  scheme,  should  he  accompanied  by  Madame 
Sauvage ;  and  Fraisier's  servant,  once  there,  was  quite 
as  good  as  Fraisier  himself. 

When  the  Abb^Ditplanty  came  down,  he  was  detained 
a  moment  in  the  porte-cochere  by  the  concourse  of  Cibot's 
ftiends,  who  were  testifying  their  respect  for  the  oldest 
and  most  esteemed  concierge  of  the  neighborhood. 

Doctor  Poulain  bowed  to  the  ahb^  and  took  him 
aside,  saying,  — 

*'  I  am  going  up  to  see  that  poor  Monsieur  Pons.    He 
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may  Btill  recover :  it  is  a  question  of  liis  snbmitting  to 
the  operation  of  removing  tlie  stones  which  have  formed 
in  the  bladder  i  thej'  can  be  felt,  and  they  have  induced 
an  inflammation  which  will  cause  death,  —  thoogfa  there 
may  still  be  time  to  arrest  it.  You  should  use  your  in< 
fluence  over  yonr  penitent  and  perenade  him  to  submit 
to  the  operation;  I  will  auswer  for  his  life,  provided 
nothing  unfortunate  intervenes  during  the  operation." 

"1  will  return  as  soon  as  I  have  carried  the  sacred 
vessels  to  the  church,"  said  the  Ahb^  Duplsnty ;  "  for 
indeed  Monsieur  Schmncke  needs  reli^ous  support." 

"  I  have  Just  learned  that  he  is  all  alone."  said  Pou- 
lain.  "  The  good  German  had  a  little  altercation  this 
morning  with  Madame  Cibot,  who  has  been  their 
housekeeper  for  ten  years.  It  is  only  a  passing  quarrel, 
no  doubt ;  bnt  he  must  not  be  left  alone,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, without  help.  It  is  a  work  of  charity  to 
look  alter  him.  Here,  Cantinet,"  said  the  doctor,  call- 
ing up  the  beadle,  *'  ask  your  wife  if  she  is  willing  to 
nurse  Monsieur  Pons  and  look  an«r  the  housekeeping 
for  l(onsienr  Schmncke  for  &  few  days  in  Madame 
Cibof  s  place  —  in  fact  Madame  Cibot,  even  without 
this  quarrel,  mnst  have  found  a  substitute.  Madame 
Cantinet  is  a  trustworthy  woman."  added  the  doctor, 
addressing  the  Abbe  Dnplanty. 

"  Yon  could  not  choose  a  better  one,"  answered  the 
worthy  priest;  "  she  has  the  confidence  of  the  society 
fur  whom  she  lets  cbwrs." 

A  few  moments  later,  Doctot;  Ponlain  was  noting  at 
Pons's  bedside  the  progress  of  the  old  man's  dissolution, 
while  Schmncke  was  vainly  imploring  his  fiiend  to  sub- 
mit to  the  operation. .  The  old  musician  only  answered 
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the  poor  Grerman's  BupplicationB  by  n^^atire  signs  ol 
the  head,  occBeionally  making  impatieot  gestures.  At 
last,  gatheriDg  up  his  strength,  he  cast  a  terrible 
gliDoe  at  Scbmucbe,  and  exclaimed:  '^Let  me  die 
ID  peace ! " 

Sebmucke  nearly  died  of  grief;  but  he  took  the  hand 
of  his  friend,  kissed  it  softly,  and  held  it  between  hia 
onn  hands,  endeavouring  to  transfuse  his  life  once 
more  into  Pons.  At  that  moment  Doctor  Poulain,  hear- 
ing tiie  bell  ring,  went  to  the  door  and  admitted  the 
Abbe  Duplanty. 

"  Onr  poor  patient,"  said  Poulain,  "  is  beginning  bis 
last  agony.  He  will  die  in  a  few  hours ;  you  will 
probably  have  to  send  a  priest  to  watoh  with  the  body 
to-nigbt  But  we  must  now  employ  Madame  Cantinet 
and  a  helper  to  take  charge  of  the  appartement  for  Mon- 
sieur Scbmucke.  He  is  incapable  of  attending  to  any- 
tbing ;  I  fear  for  hia  reason  ;  and  there  is  property  here 
which  ought  to  be  looked  after  by  trustworthy  people." 

The  Abbe  Duplanty,  a  good  and  worthy  priest,  guile- 
less and  without  suspicion,  was  struck  by  the  justice 
of  Doctor  Foulain's  remarks,  and  he  made  a  sign  to 
Schmucke  from  the  threshold  of  the  de^th- chamber  to 
oome  out  and  speak  to  bim.  Schmucke  could  not 
bring  himself  to  let  go  the  hand  of  Pons,  which  was 
cramped  and  clasped  to  his  as  if  the  dying  man  were 
falling  from  a  precipice  and  sought  to  fasten  upon  some- 
thing that  might  save  him.  But  those  about  to  die  are 
often,  as  we  know,  a  prey  to  hallucinations  which 
impel  them  to  seize  everj'thing  about  them,  like  people 
in  baste  to  save  their  valuables  at  a  fire ;  and  Pons 
■oddenly  released  Schmucke's  hand  to  graep  the  bed- 
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oltrtbes  and  draw  them  roood  hie  bod;,  with  a  horrible 
and  sigQificKiit  movemeDt  of  baste  and  avarice. 
."What  can  jon   do,  all  alone,  when  jour  fHend 
dies? "  said  the  good  priest  to  the  Gennan,  who  then 
came  to  him;  "you  have  lost  Madame  Cibot  —  " 

"  Matame  Zipod  ees  a  mondzder  who  has  gilled 
Bona ! "  he  said. 

"  But  3'ou  must  have  some  one  with  jou,"  interposed 
Doctor  Foulaio,  "  for  the  corpse  will  have  to  be  watched 
to-nigbt." 

"  I  vill  va-atch,  I  vill  bray  to  Gott,"  answered  the 
innocent  German. 

"  But  you  must  eat ;  who  will  cook  for  jon  ?  "  said 
the  doctor. 

"  Zorrow  has  daken  avay  mein  abbedide,"  said 
Scbmucke,  naively. 

'<  But,"  said  Poulain,  "  the  death  must  be  sworn  to 
by  witnesses,  the  body  must  be  prepared  for  burial  and 
acwD  in  a  winding-sheet,  the  funeral  must  be  ordered  at 
the  Pompes  Funebres,  the  noree  who  takes  charge  of 
the  corpse  and  the  pnest  who  watches  at  night,  most 
have  their  meals;  and  how  can  you  attend  to  such 
things  all  alone?  People  can't  be  allowed  to  die  like 
doga  in  the  capital  of  civilization." 

Schmucke  opened  a  pair  of  (lightened  eyes,  and  was 
seized  with  a  momentary  attack  of  madness. 

"  Pud  Bona  shall  nod  tie  I    I  vill  zafe  heems  t " 

"  You  can't  last  much  louger  without  sleep ;  and  who 
Is  there  now  to  take  your  place?  There  is  still  some- 
thing to  do  for  Monsieur  Pons ;  he  must  have  his 
drink,  aud  his  medicines." 

"Ah,  dat  ees  drue!  "  said  Schmucke. 
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"Well,"  remarked  the  AbW  Duplanty,  "I  think 
of  giving  jou  Madame  Cantinet,  —  an  honest,  worthy 
woman." 

These  details  of  the  last  duties  to  bis  ftiend  so  over> 
came  Scbmucke  that  he  longed  to  die  with  Pons. 

"  He  is  a  mere  child,"  said  the  doctor  to  the  abb4. 

"  A  ji-ild ! "  repeated  Schmucke  mechanically. 

"Comel"  said  the  vicar;  "I  will  go  and  speak  to 
Madame  Cantinet  and  send  her  to  you." 

"  Don't  give  yourself  that  trouble,"  said  the  doctor ; 
"  she  is  my  neighbor,  and  I  am  now  on  my  way  borne." 

Death  is  like  an  invisible  assassin  with  whom  tJie 
dying  struggle ;  in  the  final  contest  they  receive  the 
last  blows,  tbey  endeavor  to  strike  back,  they  resist 
desperately.  For  Pons  this  supreme  moment  had  now 
come ;  he  uttered  groans,  mingled  witb  cries.  Schmucke, 
the  Abbe  Duplanty,  and  Poulain  ran  to  bis  side.  Sud- 
denly, as  the  last  stab  reached  bis  vitality  and  cut  the 
thread  nhicb  holds  the  soul  to  the  body.  Pods  regained, 
for  a  few  moments,  the  perfect  quietude  which  follows 
the  dying  struggle;  he  came  to  himself;  the  serenity 
of  death  was  on  his  faee,  and  be  looked  on  those 
around  bim  witb  a  smile  that  was  almost  JoyfuL 

"Ab!  doctor,"  he  said,  "  thave  suffered  much;  bnt 
you  are  right,  I  am  better  now.  Thanks,  my  good 
abb^;  I  was  missing  Schmucke  —  " 

"Schmucke  has  not  eaten  anjlhing  since  the  night 
before  last ;  it  is  now  four  o'clock.  You  have  no  longer 
any  one  to  look  after  you,  and  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  recall  Madame  Cibot — " 

"  Sbe  is  capable  of  anything ! "  said  Pons,  showing 
his  honor  at  the  very  name  of  the  Cibot.     "  You  are 
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t^it ;  Schmutike  needs  some  honest  person  to  look 
after  him." 

"  The  Abb6  Diiplanty  and  I,"  said  the  doctor, "  have 
been  thinking  about  you  both  —  " 

"Ah,  thaak  you!"  said  Pons;  "  Idid  not  reflect — " 

"  And  the  abbe  has  suggested  Madame  C&htiuet  —  " 

"  Who  lets  the  chairs?  "  cried  Pons ;  "  yes,  an  excel- 
lent creature." 

"  She  does  not  like  Hadame  Cibot,"  said  Poulain, 
"  and  she  will  take  good  care  of  Monsieur  Schmucke." 

"Send  her  to  me,  my  good  Monsieur  Duplaul^', 
she  and  her  husband ;  then  I  shall  be  easy :  ttiey  will 
not  rob  me." 

Schmucke  had  again  laid  bold  of  Pone's  hand,  and  was 
holding  it  Joyfully,  believing  that  life  and  health  bad 
come  back  to  him. 

"  Let  us  go,  monsieur  Tabbd,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I 
will  send  Madame  Cantinet  at  once ;  I  see  how  it  is,  — 
probably  she  will  not  find  Monsieur  Pons  living." 
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Wbils  the  Abbd  Duplantj  was  inducing  tbe  dying 
man  to  employ  Madame  Cantinet,  Fraiaier  bad  sent  for 
the  woman  and  subjected  her  to  his  corrupting  talk  and 
to  the  crafty  influence  of  his  wily  power,  -~  a  power 
which  it  wae  difficult  to  reaiet.  Madame  Cantinet  —  a 
yellow,  ebrivelled  woman  with  large  teeth  and  pallid  lips, 
dulled  by  misfortune,  like  manj-  women  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  reduced  to  Bnd  her  whole  happiness  in  petty 
daily  profits — soon  agreed  to  take  Madame  Sauvage 
witfa  her  as  assistant  in  Pons's  household.  Fraiaier's 
servant  had  already  got  her  cue.  She  had  promiaed  to 
weave  a  wire  net  round  the  two  musicians,  and  wateh 
over  them  aa  a  spider  watches  a  captured  fly,  Madame 
Sauvage  was  to  receive  in  return  for  her  trouble  a 
license  for  the  sale  of  tobacco.  Praister  thus  found  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  his  pretended  foster-mother,  as 
well  as  of  putting  a  spy  and  a  gendarme  over  Madame 
Cantinet.  As  the  appartoment  of  the  two  Nut>crackers 
had  a  small  kitchen  and  a  servant's  room,  Madame 
Sauvage  could  sleep  on  the  premises  and  cook  for 
Schmncke.  At  the  moment  when  the  two  women, 
brought  by  Doctor  Poulain,  presented  themselves,  Pons 
had  just  drawn  his  last  breatli ;  but  Schmucke  was  not 
aware  of  it,  and  he   still  clasped  his  friend's   hand, 
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tboDgh  the  warmth  vaa  leaving  it  hy  degrees.  He 
motjoned  to  Madame  Cantinet  not  to  apeak ;  but  the 
8<^dierlj  bearing  of  Madame  Sanv^;e  astoniehed  him  bo 
much  that  he  made  an  iDvolnntary  gesture  of  fear,  — 
to  which,  indeed,  that  male  woman  was  accustomed. 

"  Madame,"  whisjiered  Madame  Cantinet,  presenting 
her,  "  is  sent  by  Monsieur  Duplanty.  She  has  beeq 
cook  to  a  bishop ;  she  Is  honesty  itself:  and  she  will  do 
the  cooking." 

"You  can  speak  out  toud,"  said  the  powerftil  and 
asthmatic  SauTBge ;  "the  poor  gentleman  is  dead:  he 
has  just  gone." 

Schmucke  uttered  a  piercing  cry ;  he  felt  Pons's  icj' 
hand  stiffening  within  his  own,  and  he  sat  with  staring 
eyes  looking  fixedly  into  those  of  Pons,  whose  expres- 
sion would  have  driven  him  mad  if  Madame  Sanvage, 
doubtless  accustomed  to  soch  scenes,  had  not  gone  to 
the  bed  and  held  a  mirror  to  the  dead  man's  lipe.'  As 
no  breath  clouded  tJie  glass,  she  hastily  separated 
Schmnc^e's  band  ftom  that  of  the  corpse. 

"  Let  go,  monsieur,"  she  said,  "  or  yon  won't  be  able 
to  get  loose ;  yon  don't  know  what  bones  are  when  they 
harden.  Dead  bodies  soon  stiffen.  If  yon  don't  pre- 
pare them  while  they  are  still  warm,  you  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  bresk  their  limbs." 

It  was,  therefore,  this  horrible  woman  who  closed  the 
poor  musician's  eyes.  Then,  with  the  methodical  habit 
of  a  sick-nurse,  —  a  business  she  had  followed  for  ten 
years,  —  she  took  off  the  dead  man's  clothing,  stretohed 
him  OQt  at  fhll  length,  fastened  the  hands  to  each  side 
of  the  body,  and  drew  the  sheet  over  him,  predaely  as  a 
•bopnMn  malres  up  a  parcel  of  goods. 
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"I  want  a  sheet  to  wrap  him  in:  where  can  I  get 
one?"  she  said  to  Scbniuoke,  who  was  speechless  with 
terror  at  the  sight.  To  witness  this  species  of  packing, 
after  watching  the  profound  respect  with  which  religion 
treats  the  creature  destined  to  so  glorious  a  future  in 
the  heavens,  and  to  see  his  IVtend  ti-eated  like  a  chattel, 
was  an  anguish  fit  to  dissolve  the  very  elements  of 
thought. 

"  Dake  vat  you  laike!"  answered  Schmucke  me- 
clianically. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  Innocent  creature  had  seen  a 
man  die,  —  and  that  man  was  Pons,  the  only  friend,  the 
only  being  who  bad  ever  understood  and  loved  him ! 

"  Then  I  shall  go  and  ask  Madame  Gibot  where  the 
sheets  are,"  said  the  Sauvage. 

"  We  must  have  a  flockbed  for  this  lady,"  said  Ma- 
dame Cantinet  to  Schmucke. 

Schmucke  made  a  sign  with  his  head,  and  burst  into 
tears.  Madame  Cantinet  left  the  poor  soul  in  peace ; 
but  at  the  end  of  an  hour  she  returned,  and  said  to 
him, — 

"  Monsieur,  have  you  any  money  to  give  us  to  buy 
some  necessary  things?  " 

Schmucke  turned  a  look  on  Madame  Cantinet  that 
might  have  disarmed  the  most  ferocious  enemy ;  he 
pointed  to  the  white,  sharp  face  of  the  dead  as  if  it 
were  the  sole  answer  that  could  be  given. 

"Dake  all,  and  led  me  mourn  and  bray,"  hesaid, 
kneeling  down. 

Madame  Sauvage  had  gone  to  announce  ibe  death  to 
Fraisier,  who  rushed  in  a  cabriolet  to  Madame  de  Mar- 
yiile  and  requested  her  to  have  the  power  of  attorney. 
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which  sboold  give  him  the  right  of  representing  the 
heirs,  ready  for  the  morrow. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Madame  Caotinet  to  Schmncke  an 
hour  after  her  last  question,  "  I  have  been  to  see  Ma- 
dame Cibot,  who  hnowH  all  about  your  household,  and 
asked  her  to  telt  me  where  to  find  the  things ;  but  she 
has  Just  lost  Monsieur  Cihot,  and  she  has  half  crazed 
me  with  ber  talk  —    Monsienr,  please  listen  to  me." 

Schmucke  looked  at  the  woman,  who  had  no  concep- 
tion of  her  own  cruelty ;  for  tbe  lower  classes  habitually 
endure  great  mental  griefs  stolidly. 

"Monsieur,  we  must  have  linen  for  the  winding- 
sheet,  also  we  want  money  to  buy  a  flock-bed  for  the 
cook ;  and  we  need  kitoben-utenBils,  platoa,  dishes, 
glasses,  for  a  priest  will  be  here  to<night,  and  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  tbe  kitohen." 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  began  the  Sauvage,  "  I  must  have 
wood  and  coal  to  prepare  the  dinner,  and  I  don't  see 
any.  It  isn't  surprising,  aa  it  seems  Madame  Cibot 
supplied  you  with  everything  —  " 

*'  My  dear  lady,"  said  Madame  Cantinet,  pointing  to  , 
Schmucke,  who  lay  at  the  dead  man's  feet  in  a  state  of 
semi-insensibility,  "you  would  n't  believe  me,  but  you 
see  for  yourself  be  can't  answer  anytbing." 

"Well,  my  dear,"  returned  the  Sauvage,  "111  show 
you  what's  to  be  done  in  that  case." 

So  saying,  she  cast  about  the  room  a  look  such  as 
thieves  cast  when  they  trj'  to  guess  tbe  places  where 
money  is  hidden.  She  went  straight  to  Pons's  bureau 
and  pulled  out  the  top  drawer,  saw  the  bag  in  whi(;b 
Schmucke  had  put  away  the  remiunder  of  the  money 
derived   ihim  the  sale  of  tbe  pictures,   and  showed 
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it  to  Scbmncke,   who    made    a   sign    of  medumical 
COD  Bent. 

"  Here  'a  money,  my  dear,"  said  the  Saur^e  to  Ma- 
dame Cantinet.  "I'll  count  it,  and  take  as  much  as  we 
sball  want  for  wine  and  proTiaioua  and  lights,  —  in 
short,  everything ;  for  they  really  have  nothing  at  all.  Do 
look  in  the  drawer  and  see  if  you  can  find  a  sheet  to 
wrap  round  the  body.  They  told  me  the  poor  man  was 
a  simple  creatare ;  hut  he  'b  worse  than  that.  I  'm  sure 
I  don't  know  what  he  is,  —  a  new-born  babe ;  and  we 
shall  have  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon." 

Schmucke  looked  at  the  two  women  and  at  all  they 
did,  exactly  as  an  icUot  might  have  looked  at  them. 
Exhausted  with  grief,  sunk  into  a  state  that  was  half 
cataleptic,  he  never  oeased  to  contemplate  the  face  of  - 
Pons,  which  held  him  by  a  spell  as  the  lines  grew  pnrer 
and  clearer  in  the  peace  of  death.  He  hoped  to  die ; 
to  all  else  he  was  indifTerent.  The  room  might  have 
been  in  flames,  and  he  would  not  have  stirred. 

"  There  are  twelve  hundred  and  fldy-six  flrancs,"  said 
the  SauvBge. 

Schmucke  shmgged  his  shoulders.  When  the  San- 
vage  attempted  to  prepare  tlie  body  for  burial,  and  to 
measure  the  linen  over  it  so  as  to  cut  out  the  windtDg- 
sheet  and  sew  it  on,  a  fVightAil  stru^le  took  place  be- 
tween herself  and  the  unfortunate  German.  Schmucke 
was  like  a  dog  who  bites  all  who  attempt  to  touch  tlie 
body  of  his  master.  Madame  Sauvage,  getting  impa* 
tient,  seized  him,  thrust  him  into  an  arm-chair,  and 
held  him  there  with  herculean  power. 

"Come,  my  dear,  sew  up  the  corpse  in  the  sheet 
while  I  hold  him,"  she  said  to  Madame  Cantinet. 
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Wheti  the  operation  was  over,  the  Sanvftge  lei 
Scbmucke  go  back  to  his  place  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
SDd  said  to  him, — 

"Can't  you  understood?  We  had  to'tmsB  up  the 
poor  man  properly,  as  a  corpse." 

Schmucke  wept ;  the  two  women  left  him  and  went 
to  take  possession  of  tlie  kitchen,  where,  between  them, 
tbey  soon  collected  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  After 
running  up  a  preliminary-  bill  of  three  hundred  and  sisty 
fVancs,  Madame  Sauv^e  prepared  a  dinner  for  four 
persons ;  and  what  a  dinner  !  The  pheasant  of  cobblers 
—  a  fat  goose  —  was  the  solid  dish ;  then  come  a  sweet 
omelet,  a  salad  of  vegetables,  and  Uie  sacramental  pot- 
au-feu,  whose  ingredients  were  so  extravagant  in  quan- 
tity that  the  broth  was  aa  thick  as  Jelly.  At  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  priest,  sent  by  the  vicar  to  watch 
beside  the  body  of  Pons,  came  with  the  beadle,  Canti- 
net,  who  brought  four  wax-tapers  and  the  church  candle- 
sticks. The  priest  found  Scbmucke  Ijing  at  full  length 
on  the  bed  beside  his  fViend,  holding  him  tightly  clasped 
in  his  arms.  It  required  the  authority-  of  religion  to 
induce  Schmucke  to  part  from  the  body.  He  fell  on 
lus  knees,  and  ttie  priest  sat  down  comfortably  in  an 
arm-chair.  While  the  latter  read  his  prayers,  and 
Scbmucke,  kneeling  before  the  body  of  Pons,  besought 
God  to  reunite  him  to  bis  frieud  by  a  miracle,  that  he 
might  be  buried  in  the  same  grave,  Madame  Cantinet 
went  to  the  Temple  and  bought  a  flock-bed  and  bedding 
all  complete  for  Madame  Sanvage,  making  havoc  in 
the  twelve  hundred  and  flfty-six  francs  discovered  in  the 
bureau  drawer.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  Madame 
Cantinet  came  to  see  if  Schmucke  would  eat  a  morsel 
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Tbe  German  made  sigoa  that  he  was  to  be  left  in 
peace. 

"  Your  supper  is  ready.  Monsieur  Pastetot,"  she  said 
to  the  priest. ' 

Schmucke,  left  alone,  smiled  like  a  madman  who  sees 
tJiat  he  is  free  to  accomplish  a  desire  comparable  only 
to  the  longing  of  a  pregnant  woman.  He  flung  himself 
beside  Pons  and  held  him  once  more  tigbtty  ohiaped. 
The  priest  came  back  at  midnight  and  rebuked 
Schmucke,  who  let  go  bis  grasp  and  returned  to  prayer. 
At  daybreak  the  priest  went  away.  At  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  Doctor  Poulain  came  to  see  Schmucke, 
and  kindly  tried  to  make  him  eat;  but  the  German 
lefiiaed. 

"  If  you  eat  nothing  now,  you  will  feel  hungry  when 
yon  return,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  for  3'ou  must  go  to  the 
mayor's  ofBce,  with  some  one  who  can  identify  you,  to 
declare  the  decease  of  Monsieur  Pons  and  get  the  burial 
certificate." 

"  I ! "  exclaimed  the  German,  terrified. 

"  Who  should  it  be?  You  were  the  only  person  who 
aaw  him  die." 

"  I  haf  no  zdrengd,"  answered  Schmucke,  imploring 
pity  of  Doctor  Poulain. 

"Take  a  carri^;e,"  said  the  hypocritical  doctor, 
gently.  "I  have  made  out  the  certificate  of  the  death. 
Get  some  one  about  the  house  to  accompany  you. 
These  two  women  will  take  care  of  the  rooms  in  your 
absence." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  these  vexations  of  the 
law  are  to  a  real  grief,  —  enougli,  surely,  to  make  ua 
hate  civilizatioQ,  and  prefer  the  customs  of  savages.    At 
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Dioe  o'clock  Madame  Sauvage  brought  Schmucke  down> 
st^rs,  holding  him  under  the  arms,  aod  he  was  obliged, 
when  he  got  into  the  faackoej-coach,  to  ask  R^monencq 
to  accompany  htm  and  declare  the  death  at  tiie  mayor's 
office.  Wherever  we  turn,  and  in  all  matters,  inequality 
of  conditioQS  is  mauifest  in  Paris, —  a  city  drunk  witti 
the  idea  of  equality !  This  immutable  force  of  circum- 
stances is  seen  even  in  the  events  attending  a  death.  In 
wealthy  families,  a  relation,  a  fiiend,  a  business  agent, 
spares  the  mourners  all  knowledge  of  the  hideons  de- 
tails ;  bnt  in  this,  as  in  the  assessment  of  tases,  the 
masses,  the  proletaries,  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
such  horrors  without  assistance. 

"  Ah !  you  've  good  reason  to  regret  him,"  said 
lUmoiKUcq  as  a  groan  escaped  the  poor  martyr ;  "  he 
was  a  very  worthy  man,  a  very  honest  man,  who  has 
left  behind  him  a  fine  collection.  But  don't  you  see, 
monsieur,  you,  who  are  a  stranger  here,  are  likely  to 
get  into  a  deal  of  trouble  ?  —  for  they  say  Monsieur 
Poos  has  left  you  everything." 

Schmucke  was  not  listening ;  he  was  plunged  in  such 
grief  that  he  was  ver^'  nearly  out  of  his  mind.  The 
eoul  has  its  lock-Jaw  as  well  as  the  body. 

"You  ought  to  be  represented  by  a  lawyer  or  a 
business  agent." 

"Peazenez  acbend,"  repeated  Schmucke  mechani- 
cally. 

' '  Too  '11  see  that  yon  '11  have  to  get  some  one  to  act 
for  you.  If  I  were  you,  I  should  find  some  man  of 
expeiience,  a  man  known  in  the  neighborhood,  a  trust- 
worthy  roan.  I  myself,  in  my  little  baainess,  I  employ 
Tabareau,  the  sheriff's  officer.    If  you  give  a  power  of 
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attoniey  to  his  bead-olerk  you  will  bave  no  anzietj 
yourself." 

This  snggeation,  first  made  by  Fr^ier,  and  approved 
by  S^monencq  and  the  Cibot,  stuck  in  Schmucke's  mem- 
oiy ;  for  in  certain  moments,  when  grief  congeals  the 
soul,  as  it  were,  and  arrests  its  functions,  the  memory 
retains  impressions  which  mere  accident  has  imprinted 
■  upon  it.  Schmucke  heard  R^monencq,  though  be  con- 
tinued to  look  at  him  with  an  eye  ao  devoid  of  intelli- 
gence that  the  Auvei^at  said  do  more. 

"  If  be  is  such  an  imbecile  as  that,"  thought  R^mon- 
encq,  "  I  shall  be  able  to  buy  the  whole  heap  of  those 
things  upstairs  for  a  hundred  thousand  franca,  —  that  is, 
if  they  are  ideally  his  —  Monsieur,  here  we  are  at  the 
mayor's  office." 

B^monencq  was  forced  to  lift  Schmucke  out  of  the 
coach  and  support  him  under  the  arms  to  get  him  into 
the  office  for  dvil  certificates,  where  Schmucke  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  wedding-party.  The  poor 
German  was  a  prey  to  an  anguish  like  that  of  the 
Saviour  of  men. 

"  Is  this  Monsieur  Schmucke?  "  asked  a  man  in  black 
clothes,  addressing  the  German,  who  was  bewildered  at 
hearing  his  own  name. 

"  Well,"  said  R^monencq,  "  what  do  you  want 
witb  him?  Let  him  alone;  don't  you  see  he  is  in 
trouble  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  has  just  lost  his  friend,  and  doubtless 
wishes  to  honor  bis  memory  in  a  worthy  manner,  as 
the  property  is  left  to  him,"  said  the  stranger.  "  Mon- 
sieur will  certainly  not  be  parsimonious ;  be  will  of 
course  bay  a  grave  in  perpetuity.     Monsieur  Pons  was 
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a  lover  of  &rt :  it  would  be  a  pity  Dot  to  pot  opoo  bis 
tomb  a  group  of  Music,  Painting,  and  Sculpture,  —  three 
fine  figures  represented  as  weeping  —  " 

B4monencq  made  the  gesture  of  an  Auvet^at  to 
drive  the  man  away ;  btit  the  man  replied  by  another 
gesture,  meaning,  "  Let  me  alone ;  I  know  wtiat  I  am 
about,"  which  the  other  understood. 

"  I  am  an  agent  for  the  hpuse  of  Sonet  4  Co.,  con- 
tractors for  mortuary  monuments,"  resumed  the  runner, 
whom  Walter  Scott  might  have  called  "  the  young  man 
of  the  tombs."  "If  monsieur  would  be  pleased  to 
give  us  an  order,  we  will  save  him  the  annoyance  of 
going  to  the  cemetery  to  buy  the  ground  necessary 
for  the  burial  of  the  friend  now  lost  to  him  tmd  to  the 
arts  —  " 

B^monencq  nodded  his  head  io  assent,  and  nudged 
Scfamucke  with  his  elbow. 

"We  take  charge  of  all  these  formalities  everyday 
for  many  families,"  said  the  man,  cncoun^ed  by  the 
Anvei^atfs  nod.  "  In  the  first  moments  of  grief  it  is 
so  hard  for  an  heir  to  attend  to  such  details  himself,  and 
we  are  glad  to  do  these  little  services  for  our  customers. 
The  price  of  our  monuments,  monsieur,  is  regulated  by 
a  tariff,  —  so  much  a  foot  in  free-stone,  so  much  in  mar- 
ble. We  also  dig  the  graves  for  famUy  tombs, —  in 
short,  we  undertake  the  whole  afi'air,  at  reasonaUe 
prices.  Our  house  put  up  the  magnificent  monument 
over  the  beautit^il  Esther  Gobseck,  also  that  of  Lucien 
de  Rubempr^,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of 
P^re-Lachaise.  We  employ  the  best  workmen —  I 
advise  monsieur  to  l>eware  of  the  small  undertakers, 
who  do  things  in  a  shabby  way,"  he  added,  obeerving 
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that  another  man  in  black  was  bearing  down  npon 
them,  in  the  interests  of  another  house  of  monumental 
sculpture. 

It  bas  often  been  said  that  death  is  the  end  of  a 
journey ;  few  persons  realize  bow  close  the  parallel  is  in 
Paris.  The  dead  man,  above  all  if  he  was  a  man  of 
quality,  is  greeted  on  the  sombre  shore  as  though  he 
were  a  traveller  arriving  at  his  destination,  where  all 
the  ninners  of  the  various  hotels  harass  lum  witb  their 
recommendations.  No  one,  if  we  except  certain  phi- 
losophers and  a  few  families  sure  of  being  long-lived, 
who  build  themselves  tombs  just  as  they  build  them- 
selves houses,  ever  thinks  of  death  and  its  attendant 
consequences.  Death  always  comes  too  soon ;  more- 
over, a  feeling,  easily  understood,  keeps  the  survivors 
from  supposing  it  possible.  Therefore  nearly  all  who 
lose  father,  mother,  wife,  or  children,  are  immedi- 
ately assailed  by  those  interested  in  the  business  of 
death,  and  who  profit  by  the  bewilderment  of  grief  to 
obtain  an  order  for  their  services.  In  former  times 
the  i^nts  for  sepulchral  monuments  used  to  group 
themselves  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  famous  cemetery  of  Pere- 
Lachaisc,  where  they  formed  a  lane  called  the  '^Street 
of  Tombs,"  and  assailed  the  heirs  as  they  left  the  grave 
or  tlie  gates  of  the  cemetery ;  but,  little  by  little,  eom- 
petttioQ,  the  genius  of  speculation,  has  pushed  them  to 
greater  assurance,  and  tbcy  have  now  established  them- 
selves ID  the  neighborhood  of  the  mayor's  ofilces.  In 
fact,  these  runners,  witb  the  plan  of  a  tomb  in  hand, 
often  work  their  way  into  the  house  of  death. 

"  I  am  doing  business  with  monsieur,"  said  the  agent 
tot  the  Maison  Sonet  to  the  new-comer. 
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"  Pons,  deceased !  "  called  out  the  clerk.  "  Where 
are  the  witaesaes?" 

"  Come,  moDBienr,"  Baid  the  mortuary  agent,  ad- 
dressing R^moneocq. 

B^iDODeDcq  requested  the  man  to  lift  Schmuoke,  who 
was  sitting  like  an  inert  mass  upon  a  bench,  and  to- 
gether they  led  him  to  a  balustrade,  behind  which  the 
clerk  who  drew  up  the  certificates  for  burial  sheltered 
himself  ^m  the  rush  of  public  grief.  R^monencq,  who 
was  now  Schmucke's  protector,  was  reinforced  at  tiiis 
moment  by  Doctor  Poulain,  who  came  to  give  the  nec- 
essary information  aa  to  the  age  and  birthplace  of  Pons. 
The  signatui'es  once  appended,  Ri^mooencq  and  the 
doctor,  followed  by  the  runner,  carried  the  poor  Ger- 
man back  to  the  coach,  into  which  the  eager  agent, 
determined  to  obtain  the  coveted  order,  managed  to 
slip.  The  Sauvi^,  who  was  watching  on  the  steps  ot 
the  porte-cochere,  took  Schmucke,  half  fainting,  in  her 
arms,  and  with  the  help  of  B^monencq  and  the  man 
fh>m  the  Maison  Sonet,  got  him  upstairs. 

"  He  la  going  to  be  ill,"  said  the  runner,  who  was 
bent  on  ending  his  own  atTair  aatisfhctorily. 

"  I  should  think  so ! "  returned  Madame  Sauvage ; 
"  he  has  wept  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  won't 
eat  anything.  Nothing  destroys  the  stomach  like 
grief." 

"Now,  my  dear  client,"  said  the  runner  toSchmucke, 
'*  take  a  little  broth.  You  have  so  many  things  to  do ; 
yon  must  go  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  and  buy  the  grave 
over  which  you  intend  to  erect  a  monument  to  tliat 
fHend  of  the  arts  which  shall  teatif^'  your  gratitude  —  " 

*'  Why,  he  ought  to  have  more  sense."  stud  Madame 
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Cantinet,  coming  in  at  Uie  moment  witb  tlie  broQi  and 
some  bread. 

"  Hy  dear  monsieur,"  said  R^monencq,  "  if  yon  are 
so  feeble,  you  ought  really  to  get  Bome  one  to  represent 
yon ;  for  yo\i  h&ve  a  hoet  of  things  to  do.  Yon  must 
order  the  funer&l  processioo :  you  don't  want  your  Mend 
to  be  buried  like  a  pauper?  " 

"  Come,  come,  my  good  monsieur,"  said  the  Sauvage, 
seizing  a  moment  when  Schmucke'tt  head  fell  on  Uie 
back  of  the  chair  to  pour  a  spoonflil  of  soup  into  bis 
mouth,  and  continuing  to  feed  him  like  an  iofaut,  in 
^ite  of  himself.  "There,  now  you  are  sensible, 
moDsiear ;  and  if  you  wish  to  give  way  to  your  grief 
quietly,  yon  mnst  choose  some  one  to  represent 
yoa— " 

"  As  monaienr  intends  to  erect  a  fine  monument  to 
bis  friend,"  said  the  runner,  "he  need  only  put  tbe 
whole  matter  into  my  hands,  and  I  will  attend  to  it —  " 

"What's  that?  what's  that?"  cried  the  Sauvage. 
"  Has  monsieur  given  you  any  orders  ?    Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  An  agent  for  the  house  of  Sonet  &  Co.,  my  good 
lady ;  the  largest  establishment  for  monumental  statu- 
ary in  Paris,"  answered  the  man,  pulling  out  a  card 
and  presenting  it  to  the  powerful  Sauvi^. 

"Ah!  veiy  good,  very  good;  you'll  be  sent  for 
when  they  thtuk  proper.  Yon  can't  take  advantage  of 
the  state  monsieur  is  in.  You  see  very  plainly  that  be 
is  out  of  his  mind  —  " 

"  If  yon  will  manage  to  get  tis  the  order,"  whispered 
the  agent  of  the  Maison  Sonet  in  the  ear  of  Madame 
Sauvage  as  he  dr«w  her  out  upon  the  landing,  "  I  am 
•Ue  to  c^er  yoa  fcM^y  fhuica." 
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"Wen,  gtre  me  your  addresB,"  said  the  Saarage,  be- 
ooming  ciTilized. 

Schmucke,  finding  himself  alone,  and  really  fbeling 
better  for  his  forced  meal  of  broth  and  bread,  returned 
quickly  to  the  side  of  Pons  and  again  knelt  down  to 
pray.  He  was  lost  in  the  abysses  of  his  grief,  when  he 
was  roused  from  the  void,  as  it  were,  by  a  yonng  man 
dressed  in  black,  who  said  to  him  for  the  eleventh 
time,  — 

"Monsieur  I" 

The  poor  martyr  heard  the  call  because  he  was 
twitched  by  the  sleere  of  his  coat. 

"  Vat  eee  id  now  ? "  he  asked. 

"Monsieur,  we  owe  to  Dr.  Gannal  a  sublime  dis- 
covery. We  do  not  deny  his  glory ;  he  has  restored  to 
practice  the  miracles  of  ancient  Egypt.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  made  improvements  by  which  we  obtain  aston- 
ishing results.  Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  see  your  tHend 
as  he  was  in  life — " 

"Zee  heems  —  in  iaife!"  cried  Schmucke.  "Vill 
he  spic^  to  me?" 

"Not  absolutely — speech  itself  will  be  absent,"  re- 
plied the  agent  for  embalming ;  "  but  be  will  remain 
through  all  eternity  such  as  the  art  of  embalming  will 
show  him  to  you.  The  operation  will  take  only  a 
few  minutes.  An  incision  into  the  carotid  arterj', 
and  one  injection  suffices.  But  there 's  no  time  to  be 
lost;  if  you  wut  half  an  hour  longer  yon  will  lose 
the  tender  satisfaction  of  preserving  the  body  of  your 
friend." 

"Pegonel  der  teffel  dake  yon  I  Bona  ees  a  zoul, 
und  dat  zoul  ees  een  de  zkies." 
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' '  Tbe  man  has  n't  a  bit  of  gratitade,"  a^d  the  young 
rival  of  Dr.  Gannal  as  he  went  through  the  porte- 
cochere  ;  "  he  refhses  to  have  his  friend  embalmed." 

"What  can  you  expect,  monsieur?"  said  Madame 
Cibot,  who  had  just  had  her  darling  embalmed.  "  He 's 
tbe  legatee;  now  that  he's  got  sll  he  wanted,  the 
deceased  ain't  nothing  to  him." 
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Ak  bonr  l&ter,  Schmucke  saw  Madame  Saarage  eoter 
the  room,  followed  by  a  mao  in  black  who  appeared  to 
be  a  workman. 

"Monsieur,"  she  said,  *' Cantinet  has  been  good 
enough  to  send  you  this  pereoo,  who  supplies  the  coffins 
tbr  the  parish." 

The  coffin-maker  bowed  with  an  air  of  condolence 
and  oommiseratioD,  but  like  a  man  sure  of  his  position 
and  aware  that  he  is  indispensable.  He  looked  at  the 
body  with  the  eye  of  a  connoiasear. 

"How  does  monsieur  wish  to  have  it?"  he  said, 
"la  common  wood,  or  plain  oak,  or  oak  lined  with 
lead?  Oak  lined  with  lead  is  very  st3'lish.  The  body 
Bcems  to  have  the  ordinary  dimensions." 

He  felt  for  the  feet,  so  as  to  measure  the  body. 

"One  metre,  seventy,"  he  added.  "Monsieur  no 
doubt  intends  to  order  a  faneral  service  at  the 
church?" 

Schmucke  Bung  a  look  at  the  man  such  as  madmen 
dart  when  they  are  about  to  moke  an  attack. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Madame  Sauvage,  "you  really 
must  employ  some  one  to  attend  to  all  these  details  for 
you." 
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"  Yez,"  8aW  the  victim  at  last. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  go  and  fetch  Monsieur  Taba- 
rean?  for  you  '11  have  many  more  things  on  your  shoul- 
ders presently.  Monsieur  Tabareau,  let  me  tell  you> 
is  the  most  honest  man  in  the  oeighbortiood." 

"Yez,  MoDsir  Dapareau,  dey  tid  spick  to  me  of 
hcems,"  anBir«red  the  vanquished  Schmucke. 

"Very  good;  monsieur  shall  be  left  in  peace,  and 
free  to  indulge  Lis  grief,  when  he  has  once  had  a  talk 
with  an  agent  and  given  him  full  powers." 

About  two  o'clock  the  head-clerk  of  Monsieur  Taba- 
reau, a  young  man  who  considered  that  he  was  destined 
to  the  career  of  sheriff,  modestly  presented  himself. 
Youth  has  amazing  privileges ;  it  escites  no  alarm.. 
The  young  man  sat  down  beside  Schmucke  and  waited 
for  the  right  moment  to  speak  to  him.  This  considera- 
tion touched  Schmucke. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  joiitb,  "I  am  the  head-clerk 
of  Monsieur  Tabareau,  who  has  sent  me  here  to  look 
alter  your  interests  and  attend  to  all  the  details  of  the 
fhneral.     Is  it  your  wish  tliat  I  should  do  so  ? " 

*'  You  gannod  za-afe  my  laife,  I  haf  nod  long  to  leef ; 
pud  viil  you  led  me  tie  in  beace?" 

"  You  shall  not  be  troubled,"  answered  Villemot. 

"  Denn,  vat  moost  I  do?  " 

"Sign  this  paper,  in  which  you  apiwint  Monsieur 
Tabareau  your  proxy  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
inheritance." 

"  Gif  it  to  me ! "  said  the  German,  wishing  to  sign 
instantly. 

"  No,  it  is  my  duty  to  read  over  the  instrument  to 
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"  Reet  M." 

ScbiDUcke  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  Qie  read- 
ing of  what  vas  a  general  power  of  attorney ;  and  then 
he  signed  it.  The  young  man  took  his  orders  for  the 
funeral,  for  the  purdiase  of  the  ground  where  Schmacke 
wished  the  grave  to  be,  and  also  for  the  services  at  the 
church,  assuring  him  tliat  he  should  have  do  fhrtber 
trouble,  and  that  no  demands  for  money  should  be  made 
upon  htm. 

"To  pe  levd  in  beace,  I  vould  gif  all  dat  I  boz-ezs," 
said  the  nnfortunate  man,  who  once  more  knelt  down 
beside  the  body  of  his  fHend. 

Fraisier  triumphed ;  the  i^atee  could  not  make  one 
step  outside  the  circle  where  the  Sauvage  and  Villemot 
now  hold  him  fast. 

There  is  no  grief  ttiat  sleep  cannot  conquer.  Towards 
evening  the  Sauvage  found  Schraucke  Ij-ing  asleep  be- 
side the  bed  on  which  the  body  of  Pons  was  stretxjhed ; 
she  carried  him  off,  and  laid  him  maternally  in  his  own 
bed,  where  he  slept  until  the  morrow.  When  he  woke, 
—  that  is  to  say  when,  after  this  truce,  hia  sorrows  re- 
turned upon  him,  ~  the  body  of  Pons  was  lying  in  the 
porte-cochere,  in  the  chapelU-ardenU  of  a  flineral  of 
the  third  class ;  he  sought  his  friend  in  vain  Uiroughout 
the  appartement,  which  seemed  to  him  a  vast  loneliness 
filled  only  with  cruel  memories.  Madame  Sauvage, 
wbo  managed  Scbmucke  with  the  authority  of  a  nurse 
over  her  suckling,  compelled  him  to  eat  some  break&st 
before  starting  for  the  church.  While  the  poor  victim 
forced  himself  to  swallow  food,  she  called  his  attention, 
with  lamentatioDS  worthy  of  Jeremiah,  to  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  possess  a  black  coat.     Schmucke's  wardrobe, 
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like  his  dinner,  had  come  down,  even  before  his  tViend's 
illness,  to  its  simplest  expression,  —  two'  coats  and  two 
pairs  of  trousers. 

"  You  are  not  going  as  yon  are  to  the  fuDeral?  It 
would  be  an  abominatioa  that  would  di^ace  yoa  in 
the  neighborhood!" 

"  How  moost  I  CO?" 

"In  black." 

"Pla-ag!" 

"  Propriety  requires — " 

"Brobriedy!  1  toan'd  gare  for  any  zooch  non- 
zeuze,"  said  the  poor  man,  driven  to  the  last  pitch  of 
exasperation  to  which  suffering  can  force  a  childlike 
soul. 

"Why,  he's  a  monster  of  ingratitude!"  cried  the 
Sauvage,  turning  to  a  man  whose  sudden  appearance 
in  the  room  made  Scbmuekc  shudder. 

This  flinctiouary,  magnificently  dressed  in  black 
ctoth,  with  black  knee-breeches  and  black-silk  stock- 
ings, white  cuffs,  spotless  white  muslin  cravat,  wliite 
gloves,  and  wearing  a  silver  chain,  from  which  hung 
a  medal,  —  an  ollleial  of  the  type  of  those  wlio  conduct 
all  public  obsequies,  —  held  in  bis  hand  an  ebony  wand, 
and,  beneath  his  left  arm,  a  three-cornered  hat  with  a 
tricolor  cockade ;  these  were  his  insignia  of  otfice. 

"lam  the  masterof  ceremonies, "said  this  personage 
in  a  soft  voice. 

Accustomed,  in  the  daily  exercise  of  his  functions,  to 
manage  funerals  and  enter  families  plunged  in  afHic- 
tlon,  real  or  feigned,  this  man,  in  common  with  all  his 
colleagues,  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  gently.  He  was 
decent,  civil,  and  seemly  by  profession,  —  like  a  statue 
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representiDg  the  Spirit  of  Death.  This  anoounceinent 
gave  Schmucke  a  nervous  shock,  as  though  be  had  seeD 
the  executioner. 

"Uoosieur  is  the  sod,  the  brother,  or  the  father  of 
the  deceased?"  inquired  the  officiaL 

"  I  am  all  dat,  and  more,  —  I  am  bees  freot,"  said 
Scbmucke,  with  a  burst  of  t«ars. 

"Are  you  the  heir?"  asked  the  master  of  ceremonies. 

"Heir!"  repeated  Schmucke;  "I  toan'd  gare  for 
aoyding  in  dis  vorld." 

"  Where  are  the  relations?"  demanded  tbo  official 

"  Here,  all  of  dem ! "  cried  Schmucke,  pointing  to 
the  pictures  and  the  curiosities.  "  Neffare,  uefikre 
tid  dese  relachions  mek  meia  goot  Bons  creef !  Here 
ees  all  he  lofed,  mit  me !  "    - 

"He  is  crazy,  monsieur,"  said  the  Sauvage  to  the 
master  of  ceremonies ;  "  it  is  useless  to  listen  t»  him." 

Schmucke  had  reseated  himself  with  an  expression 
that  was  once  more  idiotic,  as  he  mechanically  wiped 
sway  his  tears.  At  this  moment  Villemot,  the  head- 
clerk  of  MoDsienr  Tabaivau,  appeared  ;  and  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  recognizing  the  person  who  had  called 
to  order  the  fiineral,  turned  to  him  and  said :  — 

"  Well,  monsieur,  it  is  time  to  stai-t;  the  hearse  is 
here ;  but  I  have  seldom  seen  such  a  procession  as  this 
will  be.     Where  are  the  relations  and  finends?" 

"We  did  not  have  much  time,"  answered  Monsieur 
Villemot,  "and  this  gentleman  was  plunged  in  such 
grief  that  be  could  think  of  nothing ;  there  is  only  one 
relation." 

The  master  of  ceremonies  looked  at  Schmucke  with 
an  espressiun  of  pity,  for  that  expert  in  suffering  was 
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able  to  distlngtiiah  Qie  trae  from  the  f&be ;  and  be  went 
close  to  bina. 

"Come,  my  dear  monsieur,"  he  said;  "think  of 
doiDg  honor  to  your  frieod'B  memory." 

"  We  have  foi^tten,"  Raid  Villemot,  "  to  seud  notices 
of  tlie  funeral ;  but  I  did  take  pains  to  seud  a  messenger 
to  Monsieur  Camnsot  de  Man'ille,  who  is  ^e  relation 
to  whom  I  alluded.  There  are  no  friends,  and  I  don't 
suppose  the  company  of  the  l^atre  where  the  deceased 
led  the  orchestra,  intend  to  come.  The  geutleman  is 
left,  I  tliink,  sole  legatee." 

"  Then  he  must  be  chief  mourner,"  said  the  master 
of  ceremonies.  "Haven't  you  a  black  coat?"  he 
added,  examining  Sclimucke's  clothes. 

"I  am  all  pla-ag  eenzite,"  said  the  poor  German 
In  heartrrending  tones;  "zo  pla-ag,  zo  pta-ag,  I  veel 
I  am  apoud  to  tie !  Gott  vill  haf  mei-zy  ubon  me,  and 
u-naight  me  in  der  gra-afe  mit  meinem  fVeund,  —  zo 
Till  I  dank  heem!" 

He  clasped  his  hands. 

"1  have  often  told  our  administration,  which  has 
already  introduced  such  improvements,"  said  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  addressing  Villemot,  "  that  it  ought  to 
keep  a  mourning  wardrobe  and  let  out  black  garments 
to  the  heiis ;  it  is  a  thing  that  is  getting  more  and 
more  necessary  every  day.  However,  if  monsieur  is 
the  heir,  he  really  must  put  on  a  mourning  cloak, 
and  the  one  I  have  here  will  wrap  him  so  completely 
that  no  one  will  observe  the  impropriety  of  his  dress. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  rise?"  he  said  to 
Schmacke. 

Schmocke  rose,  but  he  tottered  on  his  legs. 
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"  Hold  him  op,"  eaid  the  master  of  oeremonies  to  the 
head-clerk,  "  aa  jou  are  his  proxy."     • 

ViUemot  supported  Schmucke  by  grasping  him  noder 
the  arms,  and  the  master  of  ceremonies  caught  up  the 
ample  and  horrible  hjac^  mantle  which  they  throw  over 
heirs  when  they  follow  the  hearse  on  foot  from  the 
house  of  deatii  to  the  church,  and  fostened  it  around 
8chmucke's  neck  by  tying  the  black  silk  cords  under  his 
chin.    Schmucke  was  thus  duly  apparelled  as  the  heir. 

"Now,  here's  another  great  difflculty,"  said  the 
master  of  cerentonies.  "We  moat  have  four  persons 
to  bold  the  four  comers  of  the  pall.  If  there  are  no 
fKends,  how  are  we  to  get  pall-bearers?  It  is  now 
half-past  ten,"  be  added,  looking  at  his  watch ;  "  they 
are  waiting  for  ns  at  the  church." 

"  Here  comes  Fraisier ! "  cried  ViUemot,  very  impru- 
dently. 

No  one,  however,  took  notice  of  this  admission  of 
complicity. 

' '  Who  is  the  gentleman  ?  "  asked  the  master  of  oere- 
monies. 

"  Oh !  he  comes  troat  the  family." 

"What  family?" 

"  The  disinherited  family.  He  is  tiie  pro^  of  Mon- 
sieur le  pr^ident  Camusot." 

*<Very  good,"  said  the  master  of  ceremonies,  in  a 
tone  of  satisfaction ;  "  we  can  at  least  have  two  of  the 
tassels  held,  —  one  by  you,  the  other  by  him." 

Satisfied  by  the  fact  of  a  couple  of  tassels  being  held, 
the  master  of  ceremonies  Ibtcbed  two  splendid  pairs  of 
white  doeskin  gloves,  and  presented  them  flrst  to  Frai- 
aier,  and  then  to  Villemot,  with  a  polite  wr. 
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"Will  these  gentlemen  be  kind  enough  each  to  take 
&  corner  of  the  pall  ? "  he  said. 

Fraieier,  all  in  black,  dresaed  nitb  care,  white  cravat, 
official  demeanor,  was  enough  to  cause  &  shudder ;  he 
Hcemed  to  carry  &  hundred  briefb. . 

"  Certunly,  monsieur,"  he  replied. 

^' If  only  two  more  persons  would  come,"  stdd  the  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  "  the  four  tassels  could  all  beheld." 

At  this  moment  the  indefatigable  agent  for  the  house 
of  Sonet  <&  Co.  made  his  appearance,  foUowed  by  the 
only  man  who  had  thought  of  Pons  and  wished  to  pay 
him  the  last  duties.  This  was  a  jack  of-all-work  at  the 
theatre  named  Topinard,  whose  business  it  was,  among 
other  things,  to  lay  out  the  scores  on  the  desks  in  the 
orchestra,  and  to  whom  Fons  gave  a  monthly  gratuity 
of  five  francs,  knowing  him  to  be  the  father  of  a  family. 

"  Ah !  Dobinard,"  cried  Scbmucke,  recognizing  bim ; 
"you  lofed  Bonsl" 

"Yes,  monsieur,  and  I  have  called  every  day  to 
inquire  for  him  —  " 

"Efft^'  tay?  Boor  Dobinard!"  said  Schmucke, 
grasping  him  by  the  hand. 

"  Perhaps  they  took  me  for  a  relation,  for  they 
treated  me  rerj-  ill.  It  was  no  use  saying  I  came 
from  the  theatre  and  wanted  to  know  bow  Monsieur 
Poos  was ;  they  said  they  were  up  to  such  dodges.  I 
begged  them  to  let  me  see  the  poor  sick  gentleman,  but 
they  would  n't  let  me  come  up." 

"  Dat  in-vamooz  Zipod ! "  said  Schmucke,  pressing 
the  homy  hand  of  the  man -of-all- work  to  bia  heart. 

"  He  was  a  king  of  men,  that  good  Monsieur  Pone. 
He  gave  me  a  hundred  sous  every  month ;  he  knew  I 
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waa  poor,  and  bad  three  children  and  a  wife.  My  wife 
has  gone  to  the  chnrcb." 

"  I  Till  ti-fite  my  laad  gruzd  mit  yon,"  cried  Scbmnoke^ 
in  luB  joy  at  having  some  one  near  him  who  loved  Pons. 

"  Will  monsienr  take  one  of  the  taseele? "  said  the 
master  of  ceremonies;  "that  makes  up  the  four  p^- 
bearers." 

The  runner  for  the  honse  of  Sonet  had  been  easily 
persaadcd  to  take  a  tassel,  more  especially  when  be  saw 
the  fine  pair  of  gloves  which,  according  to  custom,  was 
to  be  bis  perquisite. 

"  It  is  a  quarter  to  eleven !  we  must  start  immedi- 
ately ;  they  are  waiting  at  the  church,"  said  the  master 
of  ceremonies. 

The  six  persona  descended  the  stairs. 

"Close  the  door  of  the  appartement,  and  stay  in- 
side," said  Fraisier  to  the  two  women,  who  were  stand- 
ing on  the  landing.  "Mind  what  I  say,  if  yon  wish 
to  keep  the  place,  Madame  Caatinet  1  It  is  fortj-  bods 
a-day  for  you." 

By  an  accident,  which  is  oot  at  all  uncommon  in 
Paris,  there  were  two  coffins  under  the  porte-oochfere, 
and,  consequently,  two  funeral  processions, — that  of 
Cibol^  the  defunct  oonciei^e,  and  that  of  Pons.  No 
one  appeared  to  pay  a  tribute  of  affection  to  the  hand- 
some catafalque  of  the  friend  of  art,  but  all  the  door- 
keepers of  the  neighborhood,  flocked  to  sprinkle  the 
Mort^  remains  of  their  comrade  with  holy  water.  This 
contrast  between  the  crowd  assembled  to  do  honor  to 
Cibot  and  the  solitude  around  the  coffin  of  Pons,  was 
noticeable  not  only  in  the  honse  and  the  porte-oochfere, 
bat  also  in  the  street,  where  no  one  followed  Pons 
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except  Schmncke,  who  was  supported  by  an  undertaker's 
assistant,  for  be  came  near  faiDting  at  every  step.  From 
the  rue  de  NormaDdie  to  the  me  d'Orlcans,  where  the 
church  of  Saint-Francois  stauds,  the  processions  pasaei] 
between  two  hedges  of  curious  spectators ;  for,  as  we 
have  already  said,  evcrythiog  is  an  event  in  that  quiet 
quarter  of  Paris.  People  remarked  upon  the  splendor 
of  the  white  hearse  (from  which  hung  an  escutcheon 
with  a  large  P  embroidered  upon  it),  and  the  singular 
fiict  that  only  oue  man  followed  it,  while  the  simple 
coffin  of  the  cheapest  class  of  funeral  was  accompanied 
by  an  immense  crowd.  Sehmucke  was  fortunately  so 
bewildered  by  the  heads  at  the  windows,  aud  the  hedges 
of  gaping  people  through  which  be  passed,  that  he  heard 
notiiiug,  aud  only  saw  the  concourse  through  a  veil  of 
tears. 

"  Ah  1  it's  a  Nut-cracker,"  said  one,  *'  the  musiciao ; 
don't  you  know?  "  . 

"  Who  are  those  pall-bearers?" 

"  Bah !  only  actors !  " 

"Look!  Here  comes  the  procession  of  poor  Pire 
Cibot  I  Eh !  there  '&  a  hard-worker  gone ;  what  a 
drudge  he  was,  to  be  sure ! " 

"  He  was  always  at  home,  that  man  1 " 

**  He  never  took  a  holiday ! " 

"  How  he  did  love  his  wife !  " 

"Poor  woman!" 

R^monencq  was  following  his  victim's  coffin,  and  re- 
ceiving  condolences  on  the  loss  of  his  neighbor. 

The  two  processions  arrived  at  tfae  church,  where 
Cantinet  had  arranged  witli  the  verger  that  none  of  the 
beggars    should    speak  to  Sehmucke.    Villemot    had 
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promised  the  heir  tfa&t  he  should  be  left  Id  peace,  and 
he  kept  his  word  by  w&tching  over  him  and  paying  all 
the  minor  charges.  The  humble  flinccal  of  Cibot,  fol- 
lowed by  sixty  to  eighty  persons,  was  escorted  by  the 
whole  concourse  to  the  cemetery.  When  the  ftineral  of 
Pons  left  the  church,  four  monming-coaches  were  in 
waiting,  —  one  for  the  cleigy,  the  three  others  for  the  re- 
lations ;  only  one,  lioffever,  was  required,  for  the  runner 
had  departed  during  the  service  to  apprise  Monsieur 
Sonet  of  the  approaching  procession,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  on  hand  to  present  the  design  and  the  estimate 
for  the  monument  as  soon  as  the  legatee  left  the  grave. 
Fraisier,  Villemot,  Sohmucke,  and  Topmard  occupied 
the  first  coach,  and  tiie  two  other  coaches,  instead  of  . 
returning  to  their  establishment,  went  empty  to  Pfere- 
Lachaise.  This  needless  trip  of  empty  carriages  often 
occDrs.  When  deceased  persons  have  no  celebrity,  and 
therefore  attract  few  mourners,  there  are  always  too 
many  carriages.  Dead  men  need  to  have  been  beloved 
when  living  to  be  followed  to  the  grave  in  Paris,  where 
everybody  wants  to  find  a  twenty>fifUi  hour  among  the 
twenty>foDr.  But  the  drivers  of  the  funeral  coaches 
would  lose  their  drink-money  if  they  failed  to  make  their 
appearance ;  and  so  the  carriages  go,  fiill  or  ampty,  to 
the  church  and  to  the  cemetery,  and  return  to  the  house 
of  death,  where  the  coachmen  ask  for  their  gratuities. 
We  little  imagine  how  many  persona  thrive  on  a  death. 
The  lower  clergy,  the  poor  of  the  church,  the  under- 
takers' men,  the  drivers  of  the  coatees,  the  grave-diggers, 
all  such  spongy  natures,  swell  out  after  a  funeral. 

From  the  chnrob,  where  the  heir  was  assailed,  as 
he  left  it,  by  a  flock  of  paupers,  who  were  immediately 
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rapressed  b;  the  verger,  to  the  grave  in  F^re-Laduiee, 
poor  Schinucke  went  as  criminals  go  &om  the  Palais' 
de-JuBtice  to  the  place  de  Griive.  He  was  conducting, 
as  it  were,  hia  otrn  Mineral,  holding  bj'  the  hand  tlie 
Jack-of-all-work,  Topinard,  the  sole  being  who  had 
felt  in  his  heart  a  real  regret  for  the  death  of  Pons. 
Toj^nard,  extremely  touched  by  the  honor  of  being 
made  a  pall-bearer,  and  pleased  at  driving  in  a  carriage 
and  possessing  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  began  to  feel  that 
Pona's  fhneral  was  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  his  life. 
Sunken  in  grief,  sustained  only  by  contact  with  a  hand 
tiiat  represented  a  heart,  Schmucke  let  himself  be 
rolled  along  like  those  miserable  calves  which  we  see 
carried  in  carts  to  the  slaughter- bouse.  On  the  forward 
seat  of  the  carriage  sat  Fraisier  and  Villemot.  Every- 
bodj'  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  accompany  fiiends 
and  relations  to  their  last  resting-place  is  aware  that 
all  hypocrisy  is  laid  aside  in  the  funeral  coaches  on  the 
road,  often  verj-  long,  between  the  church  and  the  east- 
em  cemetery,  —  that  particuUr  Parisian  cemetery  where 
all  vanities,  alt  luxuries,  and  all  sumptuous  monuments 
seem  to  have  mustered.  The  non-afflicted  people  be^n 
the  conversation,  and  the  most  afflicted  end  by  listening 
to,  and  then  sharing  it. 

"Monsieur  de  Marville  had  started  for  the  Palais," 
said  Fraisier  to  Villemot,  "  and  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  drag  him  from  the  court^room  ;  he  would  have 
got  here  too  late,  in  any  case.  As  he  is  tfae  natural  and 
legal  beir,  though  disinherited  in  favor  of  Monsieur 
Schmucke,  I  thought  it  sufficient  if  I  were  present  my- 
self, as  bis  proxy." 

Topinard  began  to  listen. 
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"  Who  la  that  queer  kOow  who  made  the  ftmrth 
pall-beaier?  "  Btad  Frusier  to  Villemot. 

"  He  'a  the  agent  for  a  flrm  that  puts  op  monnmenia 
and  tombstoneti,  and  he  wanta  to  get  an  order  for  a 
tomb,  on  which  he  proposea  to  carve  three  marble 
flgaree.  Music,  Fainting,  and  Sculpture,  weeping  orer 
the  deceased." 

'*That'aqnite  an  idea,"  retamed  Frusier;  "  the  old 
man  deserves  aomethiug  of  the  kiod.  But  snch  a  monn- 
ment  would  cost  at  leaat  tram  seven  to  eight  thousand 
francs." 

"Oh!  at  leaat" 

*'  If  Monsieur  Schmncke  ^yes  the  order,  they  can't 
recover  payment  out  of  the  property,  for,  if  so,  it  might 
be  eaten  up  in  such  expensea." 

"  They  '11  bring  a  suit,  and  win  it." 

"  Well,  that  will  be  Schmucke's  afibir.  It  would  be 
a  good  trick  to  play  those  fellowa,"  said  Fraisier  in  a 
low  voice ;  "for  when  the  will  is  broken,  and  I  '11  an- 
swer for  that,  — or  if  there  should  be  no  will  at  all,  — 
how  are  they  to  get  their  money?  " 

Yillemot  laughed  slyly.  The  man  of  law  and  the 
head-clerk  spoke  in  whispera  or  in  low  tones ;  bat  de- 
spite the  noise  of  the  wheels  and  other  hindrances, 
Topinard,  aeenstomed  to  guess  at  meanings  in  the 
green-room,  discovered  that  the  two  lawyers  were  plot- 
ting to  drive  the  i>oor  German  to  the  wall,  and  he 
finally  heard  a  significant  mention  of  Clichy,  the  debt- 
ors' prison.  From  that  moment  the  worthy  and  faitii* 
ful  servant  of  tiie  drama  resolved  to'i^^  watch  over 
tiie  (Hend  of  Pone. 

At  the  cemetery,  where,  thanks  to  the  agent  of  the 
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MaiBon  Sonet,  Villemot  bad  bought  t£n  feet  of  gronnd 
from  tJie  adiDinistration,  annouociag  that  &  floe  monu- 
ment would  be  erected  on  it,  Schmucke  was  ted  by 
the  master  of  ceremonies  through  a  crowd  of  idlers  to 
the  grave,  into  which  the  body  was  about  to  be  lowered. 
But  when  he  saw  the  square  hole,  over  which  four  men 
were  holding  the  coffin  of  Pons,  suspended  by  ropes, 
while  the  priest  was  saying  the  last  prayer,  Schmucke's 
heart  died  within  him,  and  he  fainted  away. 
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TopiNARD,  assisted  by  the  agent  of  the  house  of 
Sonet  and  bj  Monsieur  Sonet  himself,  carried  poor 
Schmucke  to  the  establishmeat  of  the  marble-cutter, 
where  the  kindest  and  most  generous  attentions  were 
showered  on  him  br  Madame  Sonet  and  Madame 
Vitelot,  wife  of  Monsieur  Sonet's  partner. 

In  about  an  hour — that  is,  at  half-past  two  —  the  poor 
innocent  German  recovered  his  senses.  He  fancied 
that  he  had  been  dreaming  for  two  days,  and  thought 
he  should  wake  up  and  find  Pons  living.  So  many 
damp  cloths  were  on  his  head,  and  the  people  about 
him  were  putting  so  much  salts  and  vinegar  to  his  nose, 
that  he  ni>eDed  his  eyes.  Madame  Sonet  forced  him  to 
drink  some  good  strong  broth,  for  the  pot-au-feu  was 
simmering  at  the  monumental  establishment. 

"  We  don't  often  meet  with  customers  who  show  such 
deep  feeling,"  remarked  Madame  Sonet;  "  though  we 
do  see  them,  now  and  then,  in  a  kiug's  reign." 

At  last  Schmucke  spoke  of  returning  to  the  rue  de 
Normandie. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Sonet,  "  here  is  the  design  which 
my  partner  Vitelot  made  expressly  for  yon ;  be  sat  up 
all  night  to  do  it  He  was  truly  inspired ;  it  will  be  a 
fine  thing." 
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"  One  of  the  finest  things  in  Pt^re-Lachaise,"  said 
little  Madame  Sonet.  "Yon  arc  right  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  friend  who  has  left  you  his  whole  fortane." 

This  tombstone,  "  designed  expressly  "  for  Pons,  had 
originally  been  prepared  for  de  Marsay,  the  famons 
minister ;  bnt  his  widow  preferred  to  intrust  his  monu- 
ment to  Stidmaon,  and  the  design  of  the  marble-cutters 
had  found  no  sale,  for  people  in  general  have  a  horror 
of  ready-made  monamenta.  The  three  flgnres  origi- 
nally represented  the  days  in  July  when  that  great 
minister  distinguished  Mmself.  Since  then  Sonet  and 
Vitelot  had  turned  the  three  "  glorieuses,"  ^  with  cer> 
tain  modifications,  into  Army,  Finance,  and  Family,  as 
a  suitable  monument  for  Charles  Keller ;  but  liis  heirs 
also  preferred  to  have  one  ezecated  by  Stidmann. 
For  the  last  eleven  years  the  design  had  been  adapted 
to  every  possible  family  circumstance,  and  on  this  occa- 
Bion  Vitelot  bad  transformed  the  three  flgnres  into 
Husic,  Painting,  and  Sculpture. 

"The  cost  is  really  nothing,  when  we  consider  the 
details  and  the  masonry,  which  will  take  six  months," 
said  Vitelot.  "  Monsieur,  here  is  the  estimate,  and  the 
contract,  —  seven  thousand  francs ;  of  course  not  includ- 
ing the  quarrying —  " 

"  If  monsieur  wishes  marble,"  said  Sonet,  who  was 
more  particulariy  a  marble-cutter,  "  it  wQl  cost  twelve 
thousand,  and  monsieur  will  immortalize  himself  as 
well  as  his  friend." 

"  I  have  Just  heard  that  the  will  is  to  be  contested," 
whispered  Topiuard  to  Vitelot,  "  and  that  the  heirs  are 

I  LcaGlnrieuBci:  popular  Dune  tar  Uie  tbne  days'  Revoluttoa  ol  IStO, 
whkh  were  called  "  glurieuBca  "  in  tlte  o&iciat  lauguageof  tLstims.  —  Ta. 
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certain  to  recover  the  property ;  yoa  bad  better  go  and 
§ee  Monsiear  Camasot  de  Marville,  for  this  poor  inno- 
cent won't  bave  a  penny." 

"  Yoa  are  always  bringing  ua  cnstomers  like  tliat ! " 
aaid  Madame  Vitelot  angrily  to  the  runner,  l>eginning  a 
dispute. 

Topiaard  took  Schmncke  back  to  the  rue  de  Norman* 
die  on  foot,  for  the  carrisgeB  had  already  returned  there. 

"  Toao'd  leaf  me ! "  said  Scbmncke  to  Topinard. 

Topinard  wished  to  go  away  after  coDsigniog 
Scbmucke  to  the  bands  of  Madame  Sauyage. 

"It  ia  four  o'clock,  my  dear  Monsieur  Scbmucke, 
and  I  must  go  and  get  my  dinner ;  my  wife,  who  ia  a 
boz-opener,  won't  know  what  has  become  of  me.  You 
know  the  theatre  opens  at  a  quarter  to  six." 

"  Yez,  I  know ;  pud  Joost  dink  I  I  am  aloan  in  de 
vorld,  I  baf  no  fVent.  You,  who  lofed  Bona  and 
mourned  for  heems,  inzdmgd  me,  dell  me  vat  I  moost 
do ;  mj'  mindt  ees  targ  as  naight,  and  Bens  delled  me  I 
vas  znrrountet  mit  zgoaDtrela." 

'*  I  aaw  that  myself,"  said  Topinard,  "  and  I  've  pre- 
vented them  from  putting  you  to  bed  in  Clicby." 

"Gligy?"  cried  Scbmucke ;  "  I  toan'd  unterztant." 

"  Poor  man !  well,  don't  be  troubled ;  I  '11  come  and 
see  you  again ;  good-bye." 

"Atieu;  redum  zoon,"  said  Scbmucke,  dropping 
down,  almost  dead  with  weariness. 

"  Adieu,  monsieur  I "  said  Madame  Sauvage  to  Topi- 
nard in  a  tone  that  struck  that  dramatic  observer  as 
peculiar. 

"  Well,  what 's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  he  said,  jok- 
ing; "  yon  stand  titece  like  the  trutor  In  a  melodrama  I " 
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"  Traitor  yourself  I  What  are  you  poking  your  nose 
into?  Don't  you  go  aod  meddle  with  monsieur's  affiurs 
and  play  him  false." 

"  Play  him  false,  scullion ! "  replied  Topiuard  scorn- 
fully. "  I  am  only  a  poor  woriier  at  a  theatre ;  but 
I  belong  to  artists,  and  I'd  have  you  know  I  ask 
nothing  from  any  one.  Did  I  ask  you  for  anything? 
What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  hey,  old  woman?" 

*'  You  belong  to  the  theatre,  do  you  ?  Pray  what 's 
your  name  ?  "  said  the  virago. 

'*  Topinard,  at  your  service." 

**  That  '8  all  I  want  to  know.  My  compliments  to 
m^tme  your  wife,  if  monsieur  is  married  —  " 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  my  dear?"  said  Madame 
Cantinet,  who  came  in  just  at  this  moment. 

*'  This  ie  the  matter,  —  that  you  are  going  to  stay 
here  and  look  afler  Monsieur  Schmucke,  and  I  'm  going 
to  kick  that  fellow  downstairs  —  " 

"  He  'a  downstairs  already ;  I  hear  him  talkii^  with 
tiuit  poor  Madame  Cibot,  who  is  shedding  all  the  tears 
in  her  body,"  said  Madame  Cantinet. 

The  Sauvage  rushed  down  the  stairway  with  such 
rapidity  that  the  stairs  shook  under  her  feet. 

"  Monsieur!"  she  said  to  Fraisier,  drawing  bim  a 
fbw  steps  away  fVom  Madame  Cibot 

She  pointed  to  Topinard  at  the  moment  when  that 
worthy  man  was  departing,  proud  of  having  paid  his 
debt  to  his  benefactor  by  hindering,  with  a  craft  worthy 
of  the  side-scenes  (where  every  one  is  more  or  less 
relish),  the  friend  of  Pons  from  falling  into  a  trap. 
Moreover,  he  resolved  to  protect  the  pianist  of  his  or- 
chestra against  all  the  snares  that  might  be  set  for  him. 
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"Do'you  see  that  little  wretch?"  said  the  Sanvage 
to  Fraieier.  ''  He  has  beea  poking  his  nose  into  Mon< 
sieur  Scbmucke's  affi&irs." 

"Who  is  beF"  asked  Fraisier. 

"  Oh  I  a  nobody." 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  nobody  In  bnainess." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  he  la  a  man  belonging  to  Mon- 
sieur Schmuckc's  theatre,  named  Toptnard." 

"  Very  good,  Madame  Sauvage.  Go  on  as  you  are 
doing  now,  and  you  shall  have  your  tobacco  license." 
And  Fraisier  went  back  to  his  conversation  with 
Madame  Cibot. 

"Ae  I  was  saying,  my  dear  client,  yon  have  not 
played  fair  with  us,  and  we  are  not  bound  to  keep  terms 
with  an  associate  who  deceives  us." 

"  How  have  I  deceived  you  ?  "  siud  the  Cibot,  putting 
her  bands  on  her  hips.  "  Do  you  think  yon  can 
ftighten  me  with  your  sour  looks  and  your  snaky  ways  ? 
You  are  only  hunting  for  bad  reasons  to  break  yoar 
promises.  And  you  call  youiBclf  an.  honest  man !  Do 
you  know  what  you  are  ?  You  're  the  scum  of  the  earth  I 
Ha !  the  cap  fits,  does  it?  Put  that  in  yoor  pipe,  and 
smoke  it !  " 

*'  Don't  get  angry,  my  dear,"  said  FrMsier.  "  Lis- 
ten to  me.  Yon  have  made  your  private  haul.  This 
morning,  while  waiting  upstairB  for  the  fbneral  to 
start,  I  fouDd  this  catalogue,  in  duplicate,  written 
throughout  in  Monsieur  Fous's  own  hand,  and  my  eyes 
(dianced  to  fall  upon  this  item." 

He  <^ned  the  maauacript  catalogue,  and  read  as 
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"No.  7.  MaguiGcent  portrtut,  punted  on  marble  by 
Sebasti&n  del  Piombo  in  154i1;  sold  by  a  family  who  took 
it  irom  the  cathedral  of  Terni.  This  portrait  (which 
formerly  had  a  companion  portrait  of  a  bishop,  which  was 
bought  by  an  Englishman)  represeuts  a  Knight  of  Malta 
in  prayer,  and  was  placed  over  the  tomb  of  the  Rossi  family. 
U  it  were  not  for  the  date,  this  picture  might  be  attributed 
to  RaphaeL  It  seems  to  me  superior  to  the  portrait  of 
Baccio  Bandinelli  in  tlie  Mus<!e,  which  is  a  little  injured; 
whereas  this  Knight  of  Malta  has  a  freshness  of  color  doe 
to  the  preservation  of  painting  on  lavagna  (slate). " 

"  When  I  looked,"  resumed  Fraisier,  "  at  the  plaee  of 
No.  7  I  aaw  there  tbe  portrait  of  a  lady,  signed  Chardin, 
and  no  No.  7  at  all!  While  the  niast«r  of  ceremonies, 
waa  completing  the  number  of  hia  pall-bearers,  I 
verified  all  the  pictures,  and  I  found  eight  substitutions 
of  common  pictures,  without  numbers,  for  works  named 
as  celebrities  by  the  late  Monsieur  Pons,  wbicb  are 
no  longer  in  the  collection.  There  is  also  missing  a 
little  picture  on  wood  by  Metzu,  which  is  designated 
as  a  masterpiece." 

"Waa  I  the  keeper  of  Uie  pictures?"  demanded  the 
Cibot. 

"  No,  but  you  were  the  confidential  housekeeper,  and 
attended  to  all  Monsieur  Fons's  affairs ;  and  if  there  has 
been  a  robbery  —  " 

"Robbery!  You  will  please  understand,  monsieur, 
ODOe  for  all,  that  the  pictures  were  sold  by  Monsieur 
Scbmucke,  under  the  oiders  of  Monsieur  Poos,  to  meet 
their  expenses." 

"Sold  to  whom?" 

"  Messieurs  Elie  Magna  and  B^moneaoc|.'* 

**  For  how  much  ?  " 
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*'  I  dcn't  recollect" 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  Madame  Clbot.  Toa  have 
Itoed  your  pockets  pretty  well,  and  they  are  fbll," 
reBuroed  Fr^ier.  "  I  've  got  my  eye  on  yon  ;  yon  are 
in  my  power.  Serve  me  well,  and  I  will  be  silent!  In 
any  cose,  you  will  please  nndei-stand  that  you  are  to 
receive  nothing  from  Monsienr  de  Marvllle,  inasmuch 
as  yon  have  thought  proper  to  rob  him." 

"  I  knew  very  well,  my  dear  Monsieur  Fraisier,  that 
I  should  be  left  out  Id  the  cold,"  answered  tiia  Cibot, 
softened  by  the  promise  of  silence. 

"  Look  here !  "  said  Remonencq,  who  now  showed 
himself,  "  areyon  picking  a  quarrel  with  madame?  That 
is  n't  Cair !  The  sale  of  the  pictores  was  made  on  a 
mutual  agreement  among  Monsienr  Pons,  Monsieur 
Magus,  and  myself;  it  was  three  days  before  the 
deceased  would  come  to  an  agreement,  for  he  actually 
dreamed  of  those  pictures.  We  have  the  receipts  all  in 
order;  and  if  we  gave,  as  we  did,  a  few  forty-franc 
pieces  to  madame,  she  only  got  what  it  is  the  custom  to 
give  in  all  the  middle-class  houses  where  we  conclude  a 
bai^^n.  My  good  monsieur,  if  you  are  trying  to  cheat 
a  defenceless  woman,  yon  've  come  to  the  wrong  shop. 
Do  you  hear  me,  trickster  'and  sharper  that  you  are? 
Monsieur  Magus  is  master  of  the  whole  affair.  And  if 
yon  don't  draw  it  gently  with  madame  here,  and  if  you 
don't  pay  her  what  you  promised,  I  will  go  to  the  sale 
of  tiie  collection ;  and  you  '11  see  what  you  'U  lose  if  you 
have  Monsieur  Magus  and  me  agunst  you.  We  oould 
stir  up  the  dealers ;  and  instead  of  getting  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  yon  would  not  get  two  hundred 
thonsaud." 
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"Veiy  good,  very  good;   we'll   see  about  thatl" 
said  Fiwsier.     "  We  won't  sell  at  all,  or  we  will  sell  in 
London." 
'  "  We  know  London  t "  cried  R^monencq.   "MooBienr 
UaguB  ie  as  powerAil  in  London  as  be  is  in  Parts." 

"Adieu,  madame;  I'll  pluck  your  Teathers,"  said 
Fraisier  to  Madame  Cibot,  "unless  you  obey  me  — 
always,"  be  added. 

"  You  little  sharper! "  she  screamed. 

"Take  care  I  "said  Fraisier;  "I'm  to  \xjuff»-d6- 
paix." 

They  parted  with  menaces  which  were  well  under- 
stood on  both  sides. 

" Tbank  you,  B^monencq,"  said  the  Cibot;  ''it'sa 
good  thing  for  a  poor  widow  to  find  a  protector." 

That  evening,  about  ten  o'clock,  Gaodissard  sent  for 
Topinard  to  come  to  bis  private  room  at  tbe  theatre. 
Gaudisswd,  standing  before  the  fireplace,  took  the 
Napoleonic  attitude  he  was  fond  of  assuming  now 
that  be  directed  a  whole  world  of  actors,  dancers, 
musicians,  and  machinists,  and  negotiated  treaties  with 
authors.  He  habitually  slipped  his  rigbt  hand  into  his 
waistcoat  and  grasped  his  left  suspender,  holding  his 
head  at  s  tbree-quarter  profile  and  caeUog  his  glance 
into  the  void. 

"  Ha !  Topinard,  have  you  property  to  live  upon?  " 

"  No,  monsieur." 

*' Are  you  looking  out  for  some  place  that's  better 
than  the  one  you  are  in  ? " 

"  No,  moDsieor,"  answered  the  hireling,  turning 
pale. 
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**  What  die  devil  do  ;oa  want,  then  ?  Tour  wife  ia 
box-opener  on  the  first  tier,  —  I  let  hec  keep  that  posi- 
tion out  of  respect  for  my  predecessor ;  I  gave  you  the 
job  of  cleaning  the  tamps  of  tlie  side-scenes  during 
the  day ;  you  have  charge  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
scores  at  night.  And  that's  not  all!  you  get  twenty 
sous  extra  pay  for  all  the  go1>lin8,  and  for  marBhalliug 
the  devils  when  there 's  a  hell.  It  is  a  place  every  naan 
in  your  position  ought  to  covet, -^  and  it  is  coveted, 
my  gocxl  friend,  in  this  theatre,  whore  you  have  got 
enemies  —  " 

'*  Enemies ! "  cried  Topinard. 

"  You  have  three  children,  and  the  eldest  plays  the 
Juvenile  parts  at  8%  centimes  —  " 

"Monsieur!" 

*'  Let  lue  speak ! "  said  Gsudissard  in  a  thundering 
voice.  "  In  such  a  positioa  as  ttiat,  you  wish  to  quit 
the  ttieatre  —  " 

"  Monsieur!" 

"  You  choose  to  meddle  with  other  people's  budness, 
and  stick  your  finger  into  wills  and  legacies !  But,  you 
fool,  you  'II  be  crushed  like  an  egg !  I  have  his  Excel- 
lency Monseignear  1e  Comte  Fopinot  for  my  protector, 
a  man  of  intelligence  and  high  character,  whom  the 
King  in  his  wisdom  bas  called  to  a  place  in  the  Council. 
This  statesman,  this  high  political  power,  —  I  speak  of 
Comte  Fopinot,  — tiaa  married  his  son  to  the  daughter 
of  Monsieur  Camnsot  de  Marville,  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant  and  most  respected  Judges,  tJie  chief  laminary 
of  the  law  at  the  Palais.  You  know  the  Palais  de 
Justice?  Well,  this  judge  is  the  heir  of  his  Cousin 
Pons,  the  late  leader  of  our  orchestra,  to  whose  fbneral 
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yoD  went  this  mtxniiig.  I  don't  blame  you  for  p«j4ng 
the  last  duties  to  that  poor  man.  Bnt  3-ou  won't  keep 
3'our  place  here  if  you  go  and  meddle  in  the  afiiura  of 
the  worthy  Monsieur  Schmucke,  to  whom  I  wish  well, 
bnt  who  will  find  himself  in  hot.  water  with  the  fiunily 
.  of  Pons.  Now,  as  this  German  is  nothing  at  all  to  me, 
and  aa  Comte  Popinot  and  Monsieur  dc  Manille  are  a 
great  deal  to  me,  I  advise  yon  to  let  the  excellent  Mon- 
sieur Schmucke  disentangle  his  own  affairs.  There 's  a 
special  God  for  Germans,  and  yon  'd  make  a  very  poor 
sub-God.  Take  my  advice,  and  stay  what  you  are; 
you  can't  do  better." 

"  Enough,  monsieur  le  directeor  I "  said  Toplnud, 
nearly  heart-broken, 

Schmucke,  who  expected  all  the  next  day  to  see  ' 
Topinard,  the  only  being  who  had  shed  a  tear  for  Pons, 
thns  lost  the  protector  whom  chance  had  seemed  to 
bestow  upon  bim.  The  poor  German  woke  on  the  mor- 
row to  a  sense  of  bis  great  loss  as  he  gazed  on  the 
empty  appartement.  During  the  preceding  days,  the 
events  and  the  bustle  attending  death  had  produced 
around  bim  the  excitement  and  stir  which  iusensibly 
distract  the  eye.  But  the  silence  that  foUows  the  de- 
parture of  a  friend,  a  father,  a  son,  a  beloved  wife  to 
the  tomb,  the  cold  and  dreary  silence  of  the  morrow,  is 
terrible,  it  is  glacial.  Led  by  an  irresistible  influence 
into  the  chamber  of  his  friend,  the  poor  man  could  not 
endure  its  aspect ;  he  drew  back  and  returned  to  the 
dining-room,  where  Madame  Sauvage  was  serving  break- 
fast He  sat  down,  but  could  not  eat.  Suddenly  the 
bell  rang  rather  loudly,  and  three  men  in  black  ap- 
peared,   for  whom  Madame    Csntioet   and    Madame 
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Sauvage  made  waj.  The  first  was  Mcmatear  Vitel, 
juge-de-paix ;  tbe  secood,  bis  derk;  while  Fraiaier 
brought  up  the  rear,  more  harsh  and  bitter  than  ever, 
having  Jnat  encountered  the  disappointment  of  hearing 
that  there  was  another  will,  legally  drawn,  which  an- 
nulled the  first  docament,  the  powerf\il  weapon  he  bad 
so  audaciously  stolen. 

"We  have  come,  monsiear,"  said  the Juffc-de-paix 
to  Scbmucke,  gently,  "  to  affix  the  seals." 

Schmucke,-to  whom  these  words  were  Greek,  gazed 
at  tbe  three  men  with  a  fHghtened  air. 

"  Wc  have  come  at  the  request  of  Monsiear  Fraisier, 
barrister,  the  proxy  of  Monsieur  Camusotde  Marrille,  the 
beir  of  his  cousin,  the  late  Sieui-  Pons,"  added  the  clerk. 

'*  The  collection  is  there,  in  that  large  salon,  and  to 
the  bedroom  of  the  deceased,"  said  Fraisier. 

"  Very  good ;  then  we  will  pass  on.  Excuse  us, 
monsieur ;  go  on  with  your  breakfast,"  said  tbe  Justice. 

The  invasion  of  tbe  three  men  in  black  had  stiffened 
Scbmucke  with  terror. 

"  This  geittleman,"  said  Fraisier,  fixing  on  Scbmucke 
one  of  those  venomous  glances  with  which  he  mag< 
oeUzed  his  victim  just  as  a  spider  magnetizes  a  fly, 
"this  gentleman,  who  has  contrived  to  get  a  will  made 
in  bis  favor  before  a  notaiy,  must  expect  to  meet  with 
opposition  from  the  rightful  heira.  No  family  will  per- 
mit a  stranger  to  rob  them  without  making  resistance  j 
and  we  shall  see,  monsieur,  which  will  cany  the  day,  — 
ft-aad  and  corruption,  or  family  ties.  We  have  the 
right,  as  tbe  le^timate  heirs,  to  demand  that  the  seals 
be  affixed.  I  shall  watoh  that  this  protective  act  be 
performed  with  the  utmost  rigor ;  and  it  will  be." 
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"  Mein  Gott !  mein  Gott !  vat  grime  haf  I  gommtd- 
ded  accainst  beffen?"  said  tbe  innocent  Schmucke. 

"  There 's  a  deal  of  talk  about  you  in  tbe  bouae," 
said  tbe  Sauvage.  "  While  yoa  were  asleep  a  little 
fellow  dressed  all  in  black,  a  mere  puppy,  the  bead- 
clerk  of  MoDsieur  Hannequin,  was  here.  He  insisted 
on  seeing  jou ;  but  as  you  were  sleeping,  and  worn 
out  afler  ttte  ceremonies  of  yesterday,  I  told  bim 
you  had  given  a  power  of  attorney  to  Monsieur  Ville* 
mot,  tbe  head-clerk  of  Mousicur  Tabareau,' and  that  if 
be  had  come  on  business  be  bad  better  go  and  see  him. 
'  Ah !  very  good,'  be  said  ;  '  I  can  come  to  an  nnder- 
fitanding  with  him :  we  are  going  to  deposit  the  will,  after 
showing  it  to  the  president.'  So  I  asked  bim  to  send 
Monsieur  Villemot  here  as  soon  as  he  could.  Don't  be 
■  anxious,  monsieur,"  she  added,  "you  have  plenty  of 
people  to  defend  your  rigtite.  They  can't  shear  the 
wool  from  your  hack.  You  've  got  somebody  behind 
yon  with  claws  and  teeth.  Monsieur  Villemot  will  send 
'em  to  tbe  rigbt-about.  As  for  me,  I  have  been  in  such 
a  passion  with  that  horrid  Ma'ame  Cibot,  who  presamee 
to  judge  her  masters !  She  declares  you  've  filched  the 
property  from  the  heirs,  and  that  you  locked  up  Mon- 
sieur Pons  and  made  a  tool  of  bim ;  she  says  he  was 
out  of  bis  mind.  But  I  avenged  you  on  her  finely,  tbe 
wretch !  '  You  're  a  tliief  and  a  low  deceiver ! '  I  said 
to  her,  '  and  yon  '11  be  sent  to  tbe  assizes  fbr  the  things 
you've  stolen  from  your  gentleman,'  —  that  stopped 
her  mouth,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Does  monsieur  wish  to  be  present  when  the  seals 
are  affixed  in  the  bedroom  of  the  deceased?"  said  the 
clerk,  coming  back  to  fetch  Scbmncke. 
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"No,  nol"  said  Schmacke;  "led  me  aloan,  led 
me  lie  in  beace ! " 

"  People  have  the  right  to  die  as  Uiej  like,"  said  (be 
<:lerk,  laughing,  "and  our  chief  business  is  with  the 
propertj  they  leave  behind  them ;  but  we  seldom  see 
the  heir  of  all  followiug  the  testator  to  the  grave,  and 
dying  with  him ! " 

"  I  am  tying  mit  heems,"  said  Scbmncke,  who  felt, 
after  so  many  blows,  an  intolerable  anguish  in  his 
heart. 

'*  Ah  I  here  comes  Monsieur  Villemot,"  cried  the 
Sauvage. 

"MonsirFillemod,"  said  the  poor  German,  "bleaze 
to  rebrezend  me." 

"  Instantly,"  said  the  head-clerk ;  "  I  came  to  tell 
you  that  the  will  is  all  in  oitler,  and  will  certtunly  be 
admitted  by  the  court,  which  will  pnt  you  at  once  into 
possession.     You  will  have  a  fine  property." 

"Broberdy!  I  — "  cried  Scbmucke,  in  despair  at 
being  thought  to  care  for  it. 

"  Meantime,"  said  the  Sauvage,  "  wtiat's  lh«tjitff»- 
de-paix  doing  in  there,  with  his  candles  and  his  little 
bits  of  wire  ribbon  ? " 

"Ah!  he  is  affixing  the  seals.  Come,  Monsieur 
Schmacke,  you  have  the  right  to  be  present." 

"No;  bleaze  go yonrzelv." 

"  Bat  why  does  he  put  oa  the  seals,  if  monsienr  is  in 
his  own  home  and  the  property  belongs  to  him  ? "  de- 
manded  the  Sauvi^,  making  the  law  for  herself,  like 
all  women,  who  interpret  the  Code  to  suit  their  foncy. 

"  Monsieur  is  not  in  his  own  home,  but  in  that  of 
Monsienr  Pons,"  sud  Villemot.     "  It  will  all  belong  to 
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him,  no  doubt ;  but  a  legatee  can  take  the  property  only 
bj  what  ne  call  ^  a  mandate  of  posaessioD,'  and  that  is 
issued  by  the  coart.  If  the  dispoesessed  l^;al  heirs 
contest  the  mandate,  then  a  suit  is  brought ;  and  as  it 
is  doubtfnl  what  decision  may  be  rendered,  seals  are 
affixed  to  the  property,  and  the  notaries  of  the  beirs 
and  of  the  legatee  proceed  to  make  the  inventory  daring 
the  delay  required  by  law.     That  'e  how  it  is." 

Hearing  this  legal  jaigon  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  Schmucke's  head  completely  gave  way ;  it  felt  too 
heavy  to  bold  up  any  longer,  and  he  let  it  fall  upon  the 
back  of  the  arm-chair  in  which  he  was  sitting.  ViUemot 
went  to  talk  with  the  justice  and  his  clerk,  and  assist, 
with  the  coolness  of  a  practised  hand,  in  affixing  the 
seals, —  which,  if  the  heirs  are  not  present,  is  seldom 
accomplished  without  a  fewjesto  and  observations  on 
the  articles  that  are  thua  fastened  up  until  the  time 
comes  for  their  distribution.  At  last  the  four  lawyers 
closed  the  salon  and  returned  to  the  dining-room,  where 
the  clerk  continued  his  work.  Schmuoke  mechanically 
wat4;hed  the  operation,  which  consists  in  sealing  with 
the  official  seal  of  Ibe  Juge-de-patx  a  wire  ribbon  to 
each  leaf  of  the  door,  if  it  is  a  folding-door,  or  from 
the  door;panels  to  the  wall-partitions  when  the  single 
doors  of  the  rooms  and  closets  are  to  be  closed. 

"  Let  us  go  into  this  room,"  said  Fraisier,  pointing  to 
Schmu<^e's  bedroom. 

"  But  t^at  's  monsieur's  own  room,"  said  the  Sauvage, 
springing  forward,  and  putting  herself  between  the 
lawyers  and  the  door. 

"  Here  is  the  lease  of  the  appartemeot,"  said  the 
odkMiB  Fraisier;  "  we  found  it  amot^  the  papers.    It 
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is  not  made  out  in  tiie  name  of  Pons  anrl  Schmncke,  it 
is  in  the  name  of  Monsieur  Pons  odIj.  Tliis  apparte* 
ment  is  part  of  the  property ;  and  besides  — "  He 
added,  opening  the  door  of  Schmucke's  room,  "See, 
raonaieor  le  juge,  it  is  fall  of  pictures." 

"So  it  is,"  said  the  juge-de-pakt,  giving   in    to 
Fnusier  at  once. 
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"  Stop  a  moment,  gentiemen,"  cried  ViUemot.  "  Do 
you  think  that  jou  are  going  to  turn  the  legatee  out 
of  doors  when  his  rights  are  nothing  more  than 
contested?" 

"Yes,  yes!"  exclaimed  Frtusier;  "we  forbid  the 
delivery  of  the  legacy." 

"  Under  what  pretext? " 

"  Yon  '11  soon  know  aU  about  it,  my  little  man  I "  a^d 
Fraiaier,  jeeringly.  "  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
we  won't  prevent  the  legatee  from  withdrawing  all  arti- 
cles personally  belongiug  to  bim  in  this  chamber,  but 
the  room  will  then  be  sealed  up.  Monaieur  can  go  and 
lodge  where  be  likes." 

"No,"  said  ViUeDooti  "monsieur  wiU  stay  in  his 
own  room ! " 

"  How  will  you  mana^  it?" 

"  I  will  make  application  before  the  court  and  bring 
proof  that  he  is  part-tenant  of  this  appartement,  and 
that  yoa  cannot  turn  him  out.  Take  away  the  pic- 
tures and  decide  on  what  belonged  to  the  deceased  and 
what  belongs  to  my  client,  if  you  like ;  but  my  client 
will  stay  here,  my  little  man ! "  cried  Villemot. 

"I  Till  leaf!"  said  Schmucke,  whose  energy  came 
back  to  him  as  he  listened  to  the  horrible  dispute. 

"You  had  better,"  said  Fraiaier;  "  you  will  escape 
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costs,  for  yoa  could  n't  win  a  snit.    The  lease  to  Mon- 
sieur Pons  is  formall;  made  out." 

"The  lease!  the  lease!"  cried  ViUemot;  "it  is  a 
matter  of  equity  and  good  faith." 

^'  YoD  can't  prove  tt,  as  in  criminsl  cases,  by  testi- 
mony. Are  you  going  to  rush  into  queBtions  of  tenure, 
and  get  interlocutory  judgmente,  and  bring  a  suit?" 
said  Fraisier. 

"No,  no!"  cried  Schmuoke,  terrified ;  "Igifub;  I 
vill  moof  oud ;  I  vill  leaf  de  house." 

Schmacke's  life  was  that  of  a  philosopher,  c^-nical 
without  knowing  it,  reduced  as  it  was  to  its  simplest 
expression.  He  possessed  only  two  pairs  of  shoes,  one 
pair  of  boots,  two  complete  suits  of  clothes,  twelve 
shirts,  twelve  silk  handkerchiefs,  twelve  pocket-band- 
kerchiefs,  four  waistcoats,  and  a  superb  pipe,  which 
Pons  had  given  him,  with  an  embroidered  tobacco- 
pouch.  Boused  to  action  by  a  fever  of  ind^ation,  he 
went  into  his  room,  gathered  up  his  belougiugs,  and  laid 
Uiem  on  a  chair. 

"  All  dat  eea  mine,"  be  said,  with  a  simplicity 
worthy  of  Cincinnatus ;  "  de  biano  eee  alzo  mine." 

"  Madame,"  said  Fraisier  to  the  Sauvage,  "  get  some 
man  to  help  you,  and  pot  these  things  aud  the  piano 
out  on  tbe  landing." 

"You  are  too  harsh,"  said  Villemot  to  Fraisier. 
"  The  juge-de-paix  is  the  one  to  give  such  orders ;  he 
is  master  of  this  affair." 

"  There  is  property  tbere,"  sud  the  clerk,  pointing 
to  the  bedroom. 

"And,  moreover,"  observed  the  Justice,  "  monsieur 
leaves  of  his  own  free-will." 
2« 
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"  Did  I  ever  see  sucb  a  client !  "  exclaimed  VlUemot, 
turning  on  Schmucke  indigoaDtly ;  "  yoii  are  as  limp  aa 
a  rag!" 

"  Vat  gan  it  madder  vare  I  tie?"  said  ScUmacke,  tnrn- 
iDg  to  go.  "  Dese  men,  dej-  lo<^  ad  me  laike  di-gara. 
i  vill  zent  for  my  boor  dings,"  he  added. 

"  Where  is  monsieur  going?  " 

"  Var-efler  it  bleazes  Gott,"  said  the  heir  of  all,  with 
a  gesture  of  profound  indifference. 

"  Let  me  know  where,"  said  Villemot. 

"  Follow  him,"  whispered  Fraisier  to  the  head-<deA. 

Hadsme  Cantinet  was  apiMinted  guardian  o(  the 
seals  and  of  the  moneys  found  on  tbe  premises,  reoeir- 
ing  an  allowance  of  fifty  francs. 

"It  {saUgoingright,"saidFraiBiertoVitel,  the^'ujr^- 
ffe-^iz,  when  Schmucke  had  departed.  "  If  you  intend 
to  resign  your  position  in  my  Invor,  go  and  see  Madame 
de  Harville,  and  come  to  an  understanding  with  her." 

"  That  moo  is  made  of  butter !  "  said  Vitel,  pointing 
to  Schmucke,  who  was  standing  in  the  court-yard,  looking 
Up  for  the  last  time  at  the  windows  of  the  appartcment. 

"Yes,  he  can't  resist!"  said  Fraisier.  "You  may 
safely  marry  your  little  daughter  to  Poulain ;  the  doctor 
is  to  be  snigoon-in-chief  of  the  Quinze-Vingts." 

"We'll  see  about  it.  Adieu,  Monsieur  Fraisier  I" 
said  tbejuff»-de-paix  in  a  tone  of  fellowship. 

"That 'a  a  man  of  resources,"  said  the  Justice's  clerk ; 
"  be  '11  go  far,  that  cur !  " 

It  was  now  eleven  o'clock ;  the  old  German  went  hia 
way,  mechanically  following  the  streets  be  was  wont 
to  take  with  Pons,  thinking  ceaeeleaely  of  his  friend. 
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■od  QuH^Dg  be  was  at  his  side.  As  be  reached  the 
Uieatre,  Topiaai'd,  who  had  just  cleaned  all  the  lamps 
of  the  side-scenes,  was  coming  away,  with  his  mind  fUll 
of  the  director's  tyranny. 

"  Ah  I  here  ees  jooat  vat  I  vant  1 "  cried-  Schmucke, 
stopping  bim.    "  Dobinard,  baf  you  a  blace  tolif  in?" 

' '  A  honzeholt  Tare  you  cad  ?  " 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Gan  yoD  dake  me  to  poard?  I  vill  bay  ycm  rell ; 
I  IxHE-esB  nine  hundert  vrancs  a-year.  I  haf  nod  long 
to  lif.  I  ehall-pe  no  druppel,  I  ead  zo  liddel;  mein 
only  lugzury  ees  to  zmoak  my  bibe.  Yoa  sloan  baf 
creeft  for  Pons,  uod  zo  I  lof  you ! " 

« Monsieur,  I  would  take  yon  with  macb  pleasure ; 
but  you  must  know  that  Monsieur  Gaudiseard  has  been 
wigging  me  —  " 

"  Vig-gin?  " 

'*  Well,  I  mean  combed  my  hdr  —  " 

**  Goamt  your  hair?  " 

"  He  scolded  me  for  taking  an  interest  Id  yon ;  and 
if  yoa  come  to  live  with  me  we  must  be  very  discreet. 
Even  if  you  do  come,  I  don't  believe  you  '11  stay  long ; 
yoa  don't  know  what  the  home  of  a  poor  devil  like 
me  is." 

"  I  breflare  de  boor  home  of  a  goot  heart  dat  lofed 
Bons,  pedder  dann  de  Dnileries  mit  men  laike  di-gars. 
I  baf  lefd  di-gars  4n  Bons's  abbardemend  who  vill 
tefower  all." 

"  Come  with  me,  monsieur,"  said  Toplnard, "  and  yon 
shall  see  just  how  it  is.  But  —  stay,  there  is  a  loft.' 
We  will  consult  Madame  Topinard." 
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Schmnoke  followed  Topinard  like  a  sheep  hs  he  led  him 
into  one  of  those  horrible  localities  which  may  be  called 
the  cancers  of  Paris.  The  place  is  named  the  cite'-Bordin. 
It  is  a  narrow  passage,  flanked  with  houses  built  as  they 
build  houses  on  si)eculatioD,  and  it  opens  from  the  me 
de  Bondy  near  that  part  of  the  street  which  is  overshad- 
owed by  tlie  immense  building  of  the  tlicatre  of  the  Porte- 
Saint-Martin,  one  of  the  warta  of  Paris.  This  passage, 
whose  rond-bed  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  street 
pavement,  shelves  down  in  tlie  dii'cotioQ  of  the  rue  des 
Matburia-des-Temples.  The  cite  ends  with  a  transver* 
sal  street  that  bars  it  at  one  end,  in  Uie  form  of  a  T. 
These  two  lanes,  standing  thus  at  right  angles,  ooutaio 
about  thirty  houses  of  six  or  seven  stories  each,  whose 
various  tenements  and  inner  courtyards  are  crowded 
with  warerooms,  small  manufactoiies,  and  industries  of 
every  sort  It  is  the  faubourg  Saint-Antoine  in  minia- 
ture. Here  they  make  furniture,  engrave  brass,  sew 
costumes  for  the  theatre,  blow  and  cut  glass,  paint 
porcelains,  and  manufacture  all  the  novelties  and 
varieties  of  the  commodity  called  the  artide-ParU. 
Dirty  and  productive  as  commerce  itself,  this  passage, 
swarming  with  human  beings  coming  and  going,  and 
with  hand-carts  and  drays,  is  repulsive  in  aspect,  and 
the  population  which  hives  there  is  in  keeping  with  the 
products  and  the  premises.  They  are  people  of  small 
trades  and  manufactures;  intelligent  in  manual  labor, 
but  their  intelligence  is  all  absorbed  in  it.  Topinard 
lived  in  this  cite  —  flourishing  by  reason  of  its  indus- 
tries —  because  the  rents  were  low.  He  occupied  the 
second  house  to  the  left  of  the  entrance.  Mis  apparte- 
ment,  on  the  sixth  floor,  had  a  view  of  a  zone  of 
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gardens  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  belong  to  the 
three  or  four  fine  mansions  in  the  rue  de  Bondj. 

Topinard'a  tenement  included  only  a  kitchen  and  two 
chambers.  The  first  chamber  belonged  to  the  children, 
and  contained  two  little  white  wooden  bedst«ada  and  a 
cradle ;  the  second  was  the  bedroom  of  the  father  and 
mother.  The  fomily  t«ok  their  meals  iu  the  kitchen. 
Above  was  a  half-story,  or  loft,  about  six  feet  in 
height,  with  a  zinc  roof,  lighted  from  above.  It  was  * 
reached  by  a  stairway  of  white  wood,  called  in  builders' 
jaigon  "a  miller's  ladder."  This  room,  intended  for 
a  servant,  enabled  the  owner  of  the  house  to  call  the 
Topinards'  lodging  a  complete  appartement,  and  to 
charge  four  -  hundred  francs  a-year  for  it.  A,t  the 
entrance,  to  mask  the  kitchen,  was  a  thin  partition, 
or  screen  (lighted  by  a  circular  window  opening  into 
the  kitohen),  in  which  were  three  doors.  The  rooms 
were  all  floored  with  brick,  painted  wood-color  in  a 
vulgar  style,  and  filled  with  the  belongings  of  a  family 
of  five,  three  of  whom  were  children.  The  walls 
showed  deep  scratches  made  hy  the  children  as  high 
up  as  their  arms  could  reach.  Well-to-do  people  can 
hardly  imagine  the  paucity  of  the  kitchen  utensils, 
which  consisted  of  one  Dutch  oven,  one  kettle,  one 
gridiron,  one  saucepan,  two  or  three  coffee-pots,  and 
a  fVying>pan.  The  plates  and  dishes,  of  brown  and 
white  earthenware,  were  worth  about  twelve  &anc6.  The 
table  did  the  double  duty  of  kitchen-table  and  dining- 
table ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Aimiture  comprised  only  two 
chairs  and  two  stools.  The  space  under  Uie  oven  was 
filled  with  a  provision  of  wood  and  coal.  In  a  comer 
stood  a  tub,  in  which  the  family  washing  was  frequently 
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(lone  daring  the  night.  The  room  occnpied  by  the 
children  had  clothee-Unes  stretched  across  it,  and  it 
was  papered  with  a  medley  of  theatrical  poetera  and 
engravings  cut  fh>ni  newspapers  or  ttom  the  pro- 
spectuses of  illustrated  books.  The  eldest  hope  of 
the  Topinards,  whose  school-books  lay  Id  a  comer  of 
the  room,  was  evidently  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
household  when  the  father  and  mother  departed,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  their  service  at  the  theatre. 
In  many  poor  families,  as  soou  as  a  child  is  six  or  seven 
years  old,  be  plays  tlie  part  of  a  mother  to  his  younger 
brothers  aod  sisters. 

This  slight  sketch  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Topi- 
nards were,  in  [topular  phrase,  poor  but  honest.  Topi- 
nai'd  Was  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  his  wife,  a 
former  leader  of  the  cbonis  (the  mistress,  it  was  said, 
of  the  bankrupt  director  who  had  preceded  Gandis- 
sard),  was  (liiity.  Lolotte  had  been  a  beauty;  but 
the  misfortunes  of  the  late  administration  had  re- 
acted upon  her  so  far  as  to  oblige  her  to  contract  a 
"  theatre  marriage"with  Topinard.  She  never  doubted 
that  when  they  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  francs  ahead 
of  the  world,  Topinai-d  would  redeem  his  promises  and 
marry  her  legally,  if  only  to  legitimise  the  children, 
whom  he  adored.  In  the  mornings,  during  her  leisnre 
moments,  Madame  Topinard  sewed  for  the  propertj- 
room  of  the  theatre.  This  indefatigable  pair  earned 
by  incessant  labor  about  nine  hundred  francs  a-yeai 
between  them. 

"  Another  flight ! "  Topinard  had  remarfced,  from  the 
third  floor  up,  to  Schmucke,  who  was  so  absorbed  in  his 
misery  as  not  to  know  whether  he  was  going  up  or  down. 
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At  Qte  moment  when  the  former,  dressed  in  white  linen, 
like  all  the  persons  employed  about  a  theatre,  opened 
the  door  of  the  kitchen,  the  voice  of  Madan>e  Topiotird 
was  heard  calling  out,  — 

"  Come,  childi-en,  be  quiet ;  here 's  papa  !  " 

As  the  children  evidently  did  what  they  liked  with 
papa,  the  eldest,  mounted  od  a  broomstick,  oontiDued 
to  lead  a  chai^  of  cavalry,  in  remembrance  of  the 
Cirque-Olympiqoe,  the  second  to  toot  on  a  tin  fife, 
while  the  third  brought  up  the  rear  as  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  army.  The  mother  was  sewing  on  a  theatri- 
cal costume. 

"  Be  quiet ! "  cried  Topinard  in  a  formidable  voice, 
"  or  I  '11  thrash  you  —  Always  have  to  say  that,  you 
know,"  he  added  in  a  whisper  to  Schmucke.  "  Here, 
my  girl,"  he  said  to  Madame  Topinard,  "  here  'a 
Honaieur  Schmucke,  the  friend  of  that  poor  Monsiemr 
Pons;  he  does  not  know  where  to  go,  aud  so  he 
wanta  to  come  to  us.  It's  in  vain  that  I  tell  him 
we  are  not  gorgeous,  that  we  live  on  the  sixth  floor, 
and  have  nothing  but  a  loft  to  give  him ;  be  insists  on 
ooming  —  " 

Schmudie  had  seated  himself  on  a  ch^r  which 
Madame  Topinard  placed  for  him,  and  the  children, 
silenced  by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  were  huddled 
tt^ther  in  a  group,  devoting  themselves  to  that  pro- 
foundly critical,  mute,  and  quickly  finished  examination 
w&icb  distingaishes  childhood,  accustomed,  hke  dogs, 
to  soent  thin^  rather  than  judge  of  them.  Schmucke 
took  notice  of  the  pretty  group,  in  which  was  a  little- 
girl  about  five  years  old,  the  one  who  blew  the  fife 
and  had  magnificent  blond  hair. 
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"  She  ees  laibe  &  liddel  CbenDann !"  said  Schmucke, 
making  lier  a  sign  to  come  to  him. 

«  Monsieur  will  be  very  uncomfortable  in  the  loft," 
said  the  mother;  "  if  I  were  not  obliged  to  have  my 
children  near  me,  I  would  ask  him  to  take  our  room." 

She  opene<l  the  door  of  the  chamber  as  she  spoke, 
and  showed  it  to  Schmucke.  The  whole  luxury  of  the 
appartemcDt  was  concentrated  there.  The  mahogany 
bedstead  was  draped  with  curtains  of  blue  calico,  edged 
with  white  fVinge.  The  same  blue  calico,  in  the  form 
of  curtains,  decorated  the  window.  The  bureau,  the 
secretarj',  and  the  chairs,  also  of  mahogany,  were  all 
well  cared  for.  On  the  mantelshelf  was  a  clock  and 
some  candlesticks,  — doubtless  the  gift  of  the  bankrupt, 
whose  portrait,  a  hideous  painting  by  Pierre  Grassou, 
hung  above  the  bureau.  The  children,  to  whom  all 
entrance  into  these  sacred  precincts  was  forbidden,  cast 
inquisitive  glances  across  tlie  threshold. 

"  Monsieur  would  be  comfortable  there,"  said 
Madame  Topinard. 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Schmucke.  "  I  haf  nod  long  to 
lif ;  I  only  neet  a  gorner  in  vich  to  tie." 

Madame  Topinard  shut  the  chamber-door,  and  led 
the  way  to  tbe  loft.  As  soon  as  Schmucke  saw  it  he 
cried, — 

"  Dis  ees  joost  raight !  Pefore  I  lift  mil  Bons,  I  vas 
nefare  pedder  housed  dan  dis." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Topinard,  "we  shall  only  have 
to  buy  a  cot-bed,  two  mattresses,  a  bolster,  a  pillow, 
two  chairs,  and  a  table,  including  wash-basin  and 
things,  and  a  little  bed-side  carpet.  Fifty  crowns  will 
do  it  all ;  and  that  is  n't  the  death  of  a  man ! " 
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It  was  aU  airaoged ;  but  the  fifty  crowns  seemed  to 
be  lacking,  and  Schmucke,  wbo  was  within  two  steps  of 
tbe  theatre,  n&turallj  thought,  when  he  saw  the  poverty 
of  hia  new  friende,  of  asking  the  director  for  his  salary. 
He  went  at  once  to  tlic  thcati'c  and  found  Gaudissard. 
That  magnate  received  him  with  the  rather  stiff  civility 
he  assumed  towards  artists,  and  was  astonished  at 
Schmucke's  request  for  a  month's  salary.  Neverthe- 
less, on  examining  the  accounts,  the  demand  was  found 
to  be  a  Just  one. 

"The  devil!  My  dear  fellow,"  cried  Gaudissard, 
"  you  Germans  know  how  to  keep  accounts,  even  in 
the  depths  of  affliction  !  I  thought  you'd  be  grat«ful 
for  the  gift  of  that  thousand  francs  —  a  whole  year's 
salarj'  —  which  I  sent  yon,  and  for  which  you  ought  to 
have  given  nie  a  receipts" 

"  Ve  nefare  reziefed  id,"  said  Schmucke.  "  Und  eef 
I  now  goam  to  you,  it  ees  begauze  I  am  triffen  indo 
de  zdreeds  mit-oud  a  benny.  Py  whom  lid  you  zend 
de  money?" 

"  By  your  housekeeper." 

"Matame  Ztpod ! "  cried  the  pianist.  "She  gilled 
Bons !  she  roppt  heems,  she  zott  his  broberdy,  she 
dried  to  pum  hia  vill !    She  ees  a  hoozy  —  a  monzder ! " 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  bow  is  it  you  have  n't  a  penny, 
and  are  tamed  into  the  streets  without  a  home,  when 
tbe  whole  property  was  left  to  you?  It  isn't  logical, 
as  we  say." 

*'  Dey  durned  me  oud  of  toors.  I  am  a  zdrancher ; 
I  know  nodiug  of  de  laws." 

"Poor  man!"  thought  Gaudissard,  seeing  in  his 
mind's  eye  the  probable  end  of  tbe  unequal  stru^le. 
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"ListeD  to  me,"  be  said  aloud.  "  Do  fou  know  what 
jou  ougbt  to  do?" 

"  I  h&f  a  peazenez  achcnL' 

"  Well,  tiien,  negotiate  at  once  with  the  beira.  They 
will  pay  you  a  sum  down  and  give  you  an  Minuity ;  and 
then  you  can  live  in  peace." 

"  Beace  —  dat  ees  all  I  vant,"  said  Sobmocke. 

"Very  good!  then  let  me  arrange  it  for  you,"  said 
Gaudiasard,  to  wbom  Froiaier  bad  revealed  his  scheme 
the  nigbt  before. 

It  occurred  to  the  Illustrious  Gaudissard  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  young  Vicomtesse  Popinot  and 
ber  mother  by  getting  them  out  of  the  dirty  affair,  and 
thus  forward  bis  hopes  of  being  councillor  of  state  at 
some  111  hire  (lay. 

"  I  audorize  you  to  achd  for  me." 

"So  be  it!  Now  attend.  In  the  first  place,"  said 
the  Napoleon  of  the  theatres,  "here's  three  hundred 
fhincs."  He  took  fifteen  louis  from  bis  purse  and  gave 
them  to  Scbmucke.  "They  are  yours;  they  are  wx 
months'  advance  on  your  salary :  if  you  leave  the 
^eatre,  why,  yon '11  pay  them  back  to  me.  Now,  let's 
make  an  estimate.  What  do  you  spend  a  year?  How 
much  do  you  want  to  make  yon  happy?  Come  now ! 
consider  yourself  a  Sardanapalus ! " 

"I  neet  a  zuit  of  gloaz  for  viuder,  and  anoder  for 
xummaire." 

"Three  hundred  IHncs,"  said  Gaudissard. 

"Poods,  fourbairs  —  " 

"Sixty  franca." 

"  Den  bairs  of  zdoggins  —  " 

"  Say  twelve  —  thirty-six  Cronoa." 
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"  Ziga  JhWa  —  " 

"Six  cotton  shirts,  twenty-fonr  fVancs;  aame  of 
lioen,  forty-eight :  aeveDty-tvro  franca.  Here  we  are, 
four  handred  and  sixtj-eight  —  say  five  hundred,  count* 
ing  cravats  and  handkerchiefs ;  a  hundred  more  for 
washing,  — six  hundred  francs.  Now  then,  how  much 
do  yoo  need  to  live  on  ?  three  franca  a  day  ?  " 

"  No,  dad  ees  too  mooch." 

'<  Stay,  you  must  have  hata !  Call  it  fifteen  hundred, 
and  five  hundred  for  rent,  —  two  thousand.  Do  you 
want  me  to  get  you  an  annuity  of  two  thousand  francs, 
good  security?" 

"  Pud  my  dopaggo?" 

*'  True ;  two  thousand  four  hundred  francs.  Ha, 
ba !  papa  Schmucke,  so  you  call  it  tobacco !  Well, 
well !  we'll  throw  in  the  tobacco.  Then  it  is  to  be  two 
thousand  four  hundred  francs  annuity  ?  " 

"  No,  dad  ees  nod  all.  I  moost  haf  a  zome  town  ; 
een  gash — " 

"  Pin-money !  the  old  Robert  Macaire !  Thoee  Ger- 
mans, are  not  they  naive  I "  s^d  Gaudissard  to  him- 
self. "Well,  what  do  you  want?"  be  said  aloud; 
"  but  remember,  this  must  be  tbe  last  item." 

"  It  ees  to  bay  a  zagrct  tctt." 

"A  debt!"  thought  Gaudiaaard;  "the  old  scamp! 
Why,  be  is  worse  than  an  eldest  son  !  He  '11  talk  about 
DOtes-of-band  next !  I  must  pull  him  up  ahort,  for  that 
Fr^sicr  can't  see  things  on  a  grand  scale —  What 
sort  of  debt,  my  dear  fellow?  tell  me." 

"  Der  eea  a  mann,  der  only  mann  dad  monmed  for 
Bona  mit  me :  lie  has  a  breddj'  liddel  curl,  mit  hair  dat 
eea  magneefeezend ;  ahe  zeemed  to  me,  joost  now,  laike 
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de  Chenitiz  of  mein  own  CheitnaDiij, — vich  I  oagb<] 
nefare,  nefare  to  haf  quiddet ;  Paris  eea  no  bUce  for 
ChermanDB,  dey  ritigule  dein  here,"  said  Schmucke, 
with  a  little  gesture  of  the  head,  eignifjlng  that  he 
was  a  man  who  saw  all  tilings  clearly  in  this  lower 
world, 

"  He  ia  mad,"  thongbt  Gaudissard. 

Moved  to  pity  for  the  poor  innocent,  the  director's 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Ha !  you  unterzdant  me,  Monsir  Cautizart !  Yell, 
dat  mann,  who  has  de  breddyliddel  curl,  ees  Dobinard, 
who  addends  in  de  orgczdra  nnd  laights  de  lambs. 
Bons  lofed  heem  and  dook  gare  ov  heems ;  be  vas  de 
zole  mann  dad  aggoinpaneet  my  fVent — mein  only 
frent — to  de  jnrch,  tode  zimedary,  to  hees  cra-afe!  I 
moost  haf  dree  douzaut  vrance  for  heem,  and  dree 
douzant  more  for  de  liddel  curl." 

"  Poor  man  ! "  thought  Gaudissard. 

The  eelflsh  parvenu  was  touched  to  the  heart  by 
such  generous  gratitude  for  a  mere  nothing,  —  nothing, 
as  the  world  sees  it,  hut  to  the  eyes  of  this  divine 
lamb  it  outweiglied,  like  Bossuet's  cup  of  water,  all 
the  victories  of  conquerors.  Beneath  his  conceit  and 
vanity,  beneath  a  ruthless  desire  to  force  his  way,  and 
rise  to  the  level  of  bis  old  fViend  Popinot,  Gaudissard 
bid  a  good  heart  and  a  kind  nature.  He  at  onoe 
effaced  all  bis  hasty  impressions  of  Schmucke,  and 
came  over  to  his  side. 

"  You  shall  have  it  all ;  I  will  do  my  very  best,  my 
dear  Schmucke.    Topiuard  is  an  honest  man." 

"  Yes,  I  haf  joost  zeen  heem  in  his  boor  liddel  home, 
where  he  is  habby  und  gon-dend  mit  his  jiltrea." 
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*<I'Q  give  him  tbe  casbier'a  plaoe;  old  Bandraod  U 
goiog  to  leave  me." 

'*  Ha !  may  Gott  plez  you ! " 

"■Well,  my  dear  good  man,  come  to  Monsieur  Ber- 
thier's,  the  notai?,  at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon,  aod 
eveirtbing  shall  be  settled ;  yon  shall  be  at  ease  for  the 
rest  of  your  days.  You  shall  receive  your  six  tboiiBaod 
francs,  and  I  'U  £^ve  you  the  same  salary  niider  GaraO' 
geot  that  yon  had  under  Pons." 

"  No,"  said  Schmucke ;  '<  I  gan  nod  lif.  Hein  heart 
ees  proken ;  I  am  edriggen  town." 

"  Poor  aheep ! "  said  Gaudissard  to  himself  as  tbe 
German  bowed  and  went  away,  "  The  world  lives  on 
ontlets ;  in  tbe  words  of  our  sublime  Bdranger,  — 

" '  Poor  aheep  t  forever  shearad  I  * " 

And  he  sang  that  political  sentiment  to  get  rid  of  Us 


"Call  up  my  carriage,"  he  said  to  the  attendant  in 
the  office. 

Then  he  went  down,  and  cried  to  tbe  coachman, 
"  Rue  de  Hanovre ! "  The  man  of  ambition  was  once 
more  uppermost;  he  saw  himself  in  tbe  Council  of 
State. 
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OOMCLDSIOM. 

SCHHUCEE  was  at  tbat  moment  buying  flowers,  witb 
which  he  returned  almost  joyously  to  the  n'te'-Bordin, 
bringing  some  cakes  for  tbe  children  of  Topinard. 

"I  gif  you  zome  gakes —  "  he  eaid  with  a  emile. 

It  was  the  first  smile  that  bad  come  to  his  lips  for 
three  months,  and  any  one  seeing  it  would  have  shud- 
dered. 

*<  —  Pud  on  one  gondission,"  he  added . 

"  You  are  too  good,  monsieur,"  said  the  mother. 

*<  De  liddel  curl  moost  giss  me,  und  arranche  de 
flowers  een  her  hair  joost  laike  dc  liddel  Chermann 
curls." 

"  Olga,  my  daughter,  do  just  what  monsieur  tells 
you,"  said  Madame  Topinard,  severely. 

"  Toan 'd  zgolt  mein  liddel  fi-iiidcin,"  cried  Sebmnc^e, 
who  saw  his  own  dear  Germany  in  the  little  child. 

"  The  furniture  is  coming  np  on  the  backs  of  three 
porters,"  cried  Topinard,  making  his  appearance. 

"Ah!"  said  the  German,  "Doliinard,  my  ftent, 
here  are  doo  bundert  vrancs  to  bay  for  eet —  You  haf 
a  goot  vaife  here,  und  you  moost  marrj'  her.  I  gif  you 
dree  dousant  vrancs ;  und  de  liddel  curl,  she  vill  haf  a 
lode  of  dree  dousant  more,  vich  you  moost  bood  een  der 
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paok  een  her  oaiiie  —  Und  yon  Are  to  pe  gachier,  in 
blace  of  Pantraa ! " 

"II  in  place  of  Bandrand?" 

"Yez." 

"Who  told  yoa  bo?" 

"  Monair  Cantizart." 

"I  ehali  go  mad  with  joy  I  Hey,  Ronalie!  sha'n't 
we  carry  our  heads  high  at  the  theatre?  But  it  isn't 
possible ! "  he  added. 

"Our  benefactor  mnstn't  sleep  in  the  loft,"  said 
Madame  Topinard. 

**  It  toos  ferry  veil  tar  de  few  tsys  I  haf  to  lif,"  eaid 
Schmncke.  '*  It  ees  ferry  goot.  Atiea ;  I  co  to  de 
zimedary  to  zee  vat  has  peen  tone  mit  Bona,  and  to 
lay  dese  flowers  on  his  ora-afe." 

Madame  Camusot  de  Marville  was  a  prey  to  anxiety. 
Fraiaier  held  counsel  with  her,  and  with  Godcschal  and 
Berthier.  Berthier,  the  Dotary,  and  Godeschat,  the 
attorney,  considered  the  will,  made  by  two  notaries  in 
presence  of  two  witnesses  and  drawn  by  Lipoid 
Haonequin  in  the  most  precise  and  formal  manner,  as 
incontestable.  According  to  the  worthy  Godesohal, 
Schmncke,  even  if  his  present  counsellor  managed  to 
deceive  him,  would  soon  be  enlightened,  were  it  only  by 
those  attorneys  who  have  recourse  to  acts  of  appar- 
ent generosity  that  are  in  reality  speculations  to  obtain 
cases.  The  two  ministerial  lawyers  quitted  Madame  de 
Marville,  after  strongly  ndrieing  her  to  beware  of  Friu- 
sier,  about  whose  character  they  had  now  informed 
themselves.  At  this  moment  Fraisier  himself,  who  had 
gone  to  file  nie  de  Hanovre  after  affixing  the  seals  in 
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Fodb's  i^)parteinent,  was  writing  oat  a  legal  sunimonB 
in  the  president's  private  room,  where  Madame  de 
MarvUle  had  sent  him,  at  tb«  request  of  Godeschal  aad 
Berthier,  who,  thinking  the  transaction  too  foul  for  a 
judge  to  be  mixed  up  in,  wished  to  espress  that  opinion 
to  Madame  de  Marville  without  being  heard  by  Fraisier. 

"Well,  madame,  where  are  Uiose  gentlemen?"  said 
Fraisier,  returning. 

"Gone;  advising  me  to  give  up  the  affair,"  an- 
swered Madame  de  Marville. 

"  Give  it  lip ! "  cried  Fraisier  in  a  tone  of  suppressed 
anger.  "Lbten,  madame."  And  he  read  the  follow- 
ing paper:  — 

"  On  the  requisitioD  of,  eto.,  etc  (I  omit  the  legal  v«r> 
bi^e.) 

"  Whereas,  there  has  been  depoBited  in  the  hands  of  the 
Judge  of  the  first  civil  court  a  will  drawn  by  Maltre  Leopold 
Hannequin  and  Alexandra  Crottat,  notaries  of  Paris,  in 
preMDM  of  two  witnesHS,  Messieurs  Brannet  and  Schwab, 
foreigners  domiciled  in  Paris,  b;  the  which  will  the  Sieur 
Sjrlvain  Pons,  deceased,  bequeaths  his  whole  property  to  a 
Sieur  Wilbelm  Schmucke,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  natural  and 
legal  heir,  the  present  oomplainant; 

"  And  whereas,  the  compIainaDt  is  able  to  show  that  the 
said  will  b  the  work  of  undae  infiuence,  and  tlie  r«salt  of 
stratagems  which  are  against  the  law;  and  that  eminent 
personages  are  ready  to  prove  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  testator  to  leave  hia  fortune  to  Mademoiselle  CiScile, 
daughter  of  the  present  complainant,  the  Sieur  de  Marville, 
and  that  the  will,  which  the  said  complainant  now  asks  may 
be  set  aside,  was  extorted  from  the  testator  when  enfeebled 
and  oat  of  his  right  mind; 

"  And  whereas,  the  Sieur  Sohmaoke,  for  the  purpose  of 
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obtaining  this  legtcj,  kept  the  testator  in  dnraiioe,  and 
pravented  the  family  from  approaching  his  death-bed,  and 
after  obtaining  the  said  legac;  wm  gnilt;  of  notorioiu 
ingratitude,  which  scaadAlized  the  household  and  the  neigh- 
bors, who  were  present  to  pay  the  last  duties  to  the  door- 
keeper of  the  house  in  which  the  testator  deceased ; 

"  And  whereas,  still  other  aud  more  important  facts,  for 
the  proofs  of  which  the  complainant  is  now  seeking,  will  be 
laid  before  the  court; 

"Therefore,  I,  the  undersigned,  etc.,  etc.,  summon  the 
said  Siear  Sohmucke  to  appear  before  the  judges  of  the  si^d 
court,  and  show  cause  why  the  said  will,  drawn  by  Messieurs 
Hannequin  and  Crottat,  shall  not  be  r^;arded  as  null  and  of 
no  eSect.  And  I  do,  moreover,  protest  gainst  whatever 
powers  and  qualifications  the  Sieur  Scbmucke  may  assume 
as  sole  legatee,  intending  to  oppose,  aiid  hereby  oppodng,  by 
this  petition  presented  this  day  before  the  court,  the  order  of 
possession  asked  for  by  the  said  Sieur  Scbmucke,  on  whom  a 
cop;  of  this  present  summons  has  been  served;  of  which  the 
costs  are,  etc.,  etc." 

"I  know  the  man,  mad&me,  and  when  he  has  read 
that  love-letter,  he  '11  c-ome  to  terms ;  he  will  conanlt 
Tabareaa,  and  Tabareau  will  t«ll  him  to  accept  our 
offers.  You  ai-e  willing  to  give  hini  an  annuity  of  three 
thousand  francs?" 

"  Certainly ;  1  sboald  be  glad  to  pay  the  first  instal- 
ment at  once." 

"  It  can  all  be  settled  in  three  days.  This  summons 
will  startle  him  in  Hie  first  bewilderment  of  his  grief; 
for  the  poor  man  really  does  regret  Pons ;  be  has  taken 
the  loss  seriously." 

"  If  the  summons  is  served,  can  it  be  withdrawn?" 
asked  Madame  de  Marville. 
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"CertAinlf,  madaiDe;  we  can  always  abandon  Hie 
caee." 

"  Well,  monsieur,  then  go  on ;  do  as  yoa  think  best. 
Yes,  the  property  you  offer  me  is  worth  the  risk.  Be- 
sides, I  have  arranged  with  Vitel,  who  will  send  in  bis 
resignation ;  but  you  must  pay  the  sixty  thousand  ftancs 
I  have  promised  him  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Pons 
estate.    And  so,  you  see,  we  positively  must  sncceed." 

"You  have  Vitel's  resignation  in  hand?" 

"Yes,  monsieur;  Monsieur  Vitel  has  perfect  confi> 
dence  in  Monsieur  de  Marville." 

"Well,  madame,  I  have  already  saved  you  sixty 
thousand  francs  which  we  calculated  to  give  to  that 
vile  creature  Kfadame  Cibot.  But  I  must  insist  upon 
the  tobacco-license  for  Madame  Sauvage,  and  the  va- 
cant place  of  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Quinze-Vingts." 

"  That's  understood ;  it  is  all  arranged." 

"Very  good;  then  everything  is  settled.  Everybody 
is  on  your  side  in  this  affair,  —  even  Gaudissard,  the 
director  of  the  theatre,  whom  I  went  to  see  yesterday, 
and  who  has  promised  to  crush  the  man  who  warned 
St'hmucke  against  us." 

"Oh!  I  know  why.  Monsieur  Gaudissard  is  de- 
voted to  the  Popinots." 

Fraisier  left  the  house.  Unfortunately  he  did  not 
meet  Gaudissard,  and  the  fatal  summons  was  at  once 
despatched. 

Money-loving  people  will  understand,  and  honest 
people  will  execrate,  Madame  de  Marville's  joy. 
Twenty  minutes  aFler  Fraisier  had  left  her,  Gaudia- 
sard  came  to  report  his  conversation  with  poor 
Schmucke.     Madame  de  Marville  approved  of  eveiy- 
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thing,  and  was  also  InSDitely  obliged  to  the  director 
for  making  certaia  remarks  which  eased  her  Bcroples, 
and  which  she  thought  eminently  just. 

"  Madame,"  said  Gaudissard,  "  I  have  been  think- 
ing, ae  I  came  along,  that  this  poor  devil  would  never 
have  knowj  what  to  do  with  such  a  fortune.  He's  as 
simple  aa  a  patriarch ;  innocent,  truly  German ;  he 
ODght  to  be  kept  in  a  glass-case  like  a  little  wax  Jesus. 
In  fact.  It  is  my  opinion  that  he  is  already  embarrassed 
with  his  two-thousand-five-hundred-fhinc  annuity ;  you 
are  really  inciting  him  to  dissipation." 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  noble  hearts  to  benefit  a  man  who 
r^rets  onr  cousiu  Pons,"  sud  Madame  de  MarviOe. 
"I  greatly  deplore  the  little  misunderstanding  which 
parted  Monsieur  Pons  and  me ;  if  he  had  come  back 
to  us,  all  would  have  been  foi^ven :  my  husband 
really  misses  biro.  Monsiear  de  Marville  was  much 
distressed  at  receiving  no  notice  of  the  death ;  he  has 
a  truly  religious  reverence  for  all  family  duties,  aud  he 
would  certainly  have  attended  the  funeral  and  been 
present  at  the  cemetery.  I  myself  should  have  gone 
to  the  church." 

"  Well,  madame,"  said  Gaudissard,  *'  be  ao  good  as 
to  have  the  deed  prepared  at  once ;  I  '11  bring  the  Ger- 
man to  BerthieKs  office  at  four  o'clock.  Present  my 
respects  to  your  charming  daughter,  the  Vicomtesse 
Popinot;  ask  her  to  say  to  my  illustrious  friend,  her 
good  and  excellent  father,  that  distinguished  statesman, 
that  I  am  heartily  devoted  to  him  and  his,  and  that  I 
b^  him  to  continue  his  precious  favor  to  me.  I  owe 
my  life  to  hts  uncle,  the  judge,  and  I  owe  my  fortune 
to  him ;  and  I  dedre  to  obtain  through  you  and  your 
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daughter  the  respect  and  oonaideratioD  whitdi  attach 
to  those  who  hold  honorable  poeitioos  in  liA.  I  wish 
to  leave  the  theatre  and  become  an  earnest  man." 

"  Ton  are  that  already,  monsieur,"  said  Madame  de 
Harville.- 

"  Adorable  I"  exclaimed  Gaadisaard,  kissing  her 
lean  hand. 

At  four  o'clock,  Frtdsier,  tiie  wire-puller  of  the  whole 
transaction,  Tabarean,  holding  Schmncke's  power  of 
attorney,  and  Schmucke  himself,  brought  by  Gaudis- 
sard,  were  assembled  in  the  office  of  Monsieur  Berthier, 
notaiy.  Fraisier  had  takeo  care  to  put  bank-notes  to 
the  amoant  of  six  thousand  franca,  together  with  six 
hundred  fb^ncs  for  the  firat  instalment  of  the  annuitj-, 
on  the  notary's  table  under  the  eyes  of  the  old  German, 
who,  amazed  at  the  sight  of  so  much  money,  paid  not 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  deed  which  was  being 
read  over  to  him.  The  poor  soul,  seized  upon  by  Gan- 
dissard  on  his  way  bac^  fh)m  the  cemeterj-,  where  he 
had  been  talking  with  Pons  and  promising  to  rejoin 
him  soon,  was  not  in  fbll  possession  of  his  faculties, 
shaken  aa  they  were  by  so  many  shocks.  lie  therefore 
did  not  hear  the  preamble  of  the  deed,  in  whidi  he  was 
represented  as  assisted  by  Mattre  Tabareau,  sheriff,  his 
proxy  and  oounsel,  and  in  which  the  chains  contained 
in  Monsieur  de  Marville's  Bummons  in  the  interests  of 
his  daughter  were  stated.  Schmucke  was  thus  made 
to  injure  himself;  for  by  signing  the  deed,  he  admitted 
the  troth  of  Fraisier's  horrible  assertions.  But  he  was 
so  oveijoyed  at  getting  the  money  for  the  Topinaid 
family,  and  so  happy  to  enrich,  according  to  bis  ham- 
ble  ideas,  the  only  man  who  loved  P<mi8,  that  he  did 
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not  hear  &  single  word  relating  to  tbe  HarvQle  suit. 
While  the  deed  was  being  read  a  clerk  entered  the 
<^ce. 

*'  Honsiear,"  he  sdd  to  his  employer,  *'  a  man  wishes 
to  speak  to  Monsienr  Sclimacke." 

Tbe  notary,  at  a  sign  from  Fraisier,  looked  at  Uie 
clerk  significantly. 

"  We  cao't  be  distorbed  when  signing  deeds.  Ask 
tiie  name  of  the  — is  he  a  man,  or  a  gentleman?  or  a 
creditor?" 

The  clerk  went  away,  but  soon  retamed,  saying,  — 

'*  He  says  he  poaitively  must  speak  to  Monsieor 
Schmucke." 

"  His  name?" 

"  Topinard." 

"  I'll  go  and  see  bim.  Sign  tbe  deed,"  stdd  Gau- 
diasard ;  "  fioiah  what  you  are  doing.  I  will  find  ont 
what  he  wants." 

Gaadissard  nnderatood  Fraisier,  and  both  scented 
danger. 

"What  are  yon  doing  here?"  awd  the  director  to 
his  hireling.  "  Don't  you  want  to  be  cashier?  Hie 
first  duly  of  a  cashier  is — discretion  1 " 

"  Monsieur ! " 

'*  Gro  about  your  business !  You  '11  never  be  anything 
at  all  if  you  stick  your  dos^  into  people's  afikira  in  this 
way.- 

'*  HoBsieor,  I  '11  eat  no  bread  if  every  cmmb  of  it  is 
to  stick  in  my  throat!  Monsieur  Sdimn<Ael'* — h« 
called  out. 

Schmucke,  who  had  signed  the  deed  and  held  the 
money  in  his  hand,  came  ont  on  hearing  Toplnaid's  ay 
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"  Here  ees  zomeding  for  de  liddel  CheimanD,  and  foi 
joa  —  "  he  Bidd. 

"  Ah  I  my  dear  MoDsieur  Schmucke,  yon  hare  en- 
riched monsters;  tiieee  people  have  robbed  yon  of 
yonr  good  name.  Bead  that ;  I  Ve  carried  it  to  an 
honorable  man,  a  lawyer  who  knows  that  Fraisier,  and 
he  says  yoa  ought  to  paniBh  such  wickedness  by  meet- 
ing the  suit,  and  tliat  would  frighten  them,  and  they 
would  give  It  np." 

And  this  imprudent  fHend  gave  Schmncke  the  snm- 
mons,  drawn  up  by  PraUier  and  approved  by  Madame 
de  Marville,  which  had  been  left  for  the  poor  German 
at  the  citi  Bordin.  Schmucke  took  the  paper  and  read 
it  The  discovery  of  how  be  had  been  treated  was  his 
death-blow ;  the  gravel  choked  his  heart.  Topinard 
caught  him  in  his  arms ;  they  were  standing  under  tJie 
notary's  porte-cochere.  A  coach  passed;  Topinard 
called  to  the  driver  and  got  into  it  with  the  poor  Ger- 
man, who  was  now  suffering  the  agony  of  a  congestipn 
of  the  brain.  His  sight  was  dim,  but  he  still  had 
strength  to  give  the  money  to  Topinard.  Schmucke 
did  not  die  under  the  first  attack,  but  he  never  recov- 
ered his  reason ;  his  movements  were  all  unconsinouB ; 
he  ate  nothing,  and  died  in  ten  days  without  ottering  a 
complaint,  for  he  never  spoke  again.  He  was  nursed 
by  Madame  Topinard,  and -was  buried  io  a  humble 
way,  side  by  side  with  Pons,  under  the  directions  of 
Topinard,  the  sole  person  who  followed  the  pow  stran- 
ger to  his  grave. 

Fnusier,  appointed  juge-de-paix,  and  very  intimate 
in  the  household  of  Monsieur  Camusot  de  Marville,  is 
much  appreciated  by  Madame  de  Marville,  who  has 
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not  allowed  him  to  mtary  "Tabaresn's  dangfater;" 
she  baa  promised  something  Infioitely  better  than  that 
to  the  clever  man  to  wbom  she  owes  (according  to  her 
own  aeose  of  her  obUgatiODs)  not  only  the  acquisition 
of  the  meadows  around  MarriUe  and  the  charming 
cotb^  of  the  Englishman,  but  the  political  elevation 
of  Monsieur  de  Marville,  who  became  a  deputy  in  the 
general  election  of  1646. 

Every  one  will  doubtless  wish  to  ^ow  what  has  be- 
come of  the  heroine  of  this  history,  —  a  history  which, 
unfortunately,  is  only  too  true  in  all  its  details,  and 
which,  together  with  its  predecessor  (to  which  it  bears 
the  relation  of  a  younger  sister),'  proves  that  the  grand 
Bodal  force  is  strength  of  character.  You  guess  at 
once,  0  amateurs,  connoisseurs,  and  dealers,  that  this 
heroine  is  none  other  than  the  collection  of  our  poor 
Pons.  It  will  sufflce  if  we  are  present  at  a  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  at  the  house  of  Comte  Popinot, 
who,  only  a  few  days  ago,  was  showing'his  magnificent 
ocdlection  to  certain  foreigners.  - 

"Monsieur  le  Comte,"  swd  an  Englishman  of  dis- 
tinction, "you  possess  treasures] " 

"  Oh !  my  lord,"  said  Comte  Popinot,  modestly,  '*  in 
the  matter  of  pictures  no  one,  I  will  not  say  in  Paris, 
but  in  Europe,  can  pretend  to  rival  an  obscure  indi- 
vidttal,  s  Jew  named  Elic  Magus,  an  old  picture-maniac, 
the  chief  of  sudi  fanatics.  He  has  coUected  over  a 
hundred  pictores  which  are  really  enough  to  discourage 
all  amateurs  from  attempting  to  collect.  France  wiD 
some  day  have  to  devote  seven  or  eight  millions  to  the 
1  OMnin  Batts  ;  uother  volniiu  of  Tbc  Pooi  R 
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pflpt^ise  ot  tluB  ooUection  when  the  (dd  Jew  (Ues.  As 
to  euriositiefl,  my  otdlecticm  is  certoialy  fine  enoogh  to 
deaerre  mentioii." 

"  How  is  it  possible  that  a  nun  so  ocoapied  as  yoa 
we  in  public  aSkirs,  and  whose  original  fortune  was 
boneatly  won  in  oominercial  pursuits  —  " 

*'  As  a  draggist,"  said  Popinot,  *'  bow  is  it  that  I 
care  for  these  things?" 

"No,"  replied  the  foreigner,  "but  how  have  yon 
found  time  to  search  for  them  ?  CuriositieB  do  not  come 
to  UB  of  themselves." 

"  My  father,"  said  the  Vicomtease  Fopiaot,  "  always 
bad  the  nucleus  of  a  collection ;  he  was  fond  of  works 
«rf  art  and  masterpieces.  But  the  greater  part  of  his 
collection  came  tbrougb  me." 

*'Throngh  you,  madome?  Soyoungl  Are  you  ad- 
dicted to  these  vices  7  "  said  a  Bussian  prince. 

The  Russians  are  such  imitators  that  they  reflect 
all  the  diseases  of  civilization.  The  bric-k-brac  mania 
rages  at  St.  Fetersbuig,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  vigor 
natural  to  the  Russian  people,  they  have  raised  the 
price  of  what  R^monencq  called  "  that  article "  so 
high  that  tbe  work  of  the  collector  is  rendered  wellnigh 
impossible.  The  prince  wis  now  in  Paris  for  tbe  sole 
purpose  of  addii^  to  his  ooUection. 

"  Prinoe,"  said  the  vicomtease,  "I  inherited  this 
treasure  &om  a  couun  who  loved  me  much,  and  who 
q)ent  more  than  forty  years,  fVom  1805,  in  picking  up 
these  wwks  of  art  in  all  countries,  but  more  especially 
tn  Italy." 

"  What  was  Us  name?  "  asked  the  Englishman. 

"Pons,"  said  the  president. 
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'*  He  was  a  cb&nuing  man,"  said  Madame  de  Mai- 
■nUe,  in  her  fluty  little  voice,  "  fiill  of  wit,  original,  and 
with  it  all,  he  had  a  good  heart.  This  fan  which  you 
admire,  my  lord,  came  from  him ;  he  gave  it  me  one 
mcwniag  with  a  pretty  little  speech  which  yon  mast 
exonee  my  repeating." 

And  she  glanced  at  her  daughter. 

^'  Tell  ns  the  pretty  little  speech,  madame  la  vicom- 
tesse,"  said  the  Russian  prince. 

"  The  speech  is  worthy  of  the  fen ! "  said  C^cile,  — 
to  whom,  indeed,  it  was  stereotyped.  "  He  told  my 
mother  that  it  was  time  the  fan  should  pass  ih>m  tlie 
hands  of  vice  into  those  of  virtue." 

The  English  lord  looked  at  Madame  de  Marville  with 
an  air  of  doubt  that  was  extremely  flattering  to  so 
shrivelled  a  woman. 

"  He  dined  with  ns  three  or  four  times  a  week,"  she 
said ;  "he  loved  as  so  much!  We  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate him,  and  artists  like  those  who  share  their 
tastes.  My  husband  was  his  only  relation  ;  and  when 
ibe  pr(q>erty  came  to  us  (Monsieur  de  Marville  did  not 
in  the  least  expect  it) ,  Monsieur  le  Comte  Fopinot  pre- 
ferred t»  buy  the  whole  collection  rather  than  have  it 
sold  at  auction.  Of  course  we  were  glad  to  part  with  it 
in  that  way ;  it  would  have  been  extremely  painful  to 
see  all  these  beautiflil  things  which  our  dear  cousin  had 
BO  enjoyed,  dispersed  in  every  direction :  Elie  Magus 
apprised  them.  And  it  was  thna,  my  lord,  that  I  was 
able  to  buy  the  cottage  built  by  your  uncle,  where  you 
must  do  us  the  honor  to  come  and  see  ns." 

The  cashier  of  the  theatre,  of  which  Gaudissard  re- 
signed  the  directorship  about  a  year  ago,  is  still  Mon- 
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Bienr  Tc^inard ;  bot  Uonaieur  Topinard  has  beoome 
gloomy,  misaDthropical,  aod  tacituin.  He  ia  (bought 
to  have  committed  some  crime,  and  the  wits  of  the 
theatre  declare  that  the  change  came  alter  he  married 
Lolotte.  The  name  of  Fraisier  makes  him  start.  Per- 
haps the  reader  may  think  it  strange  that  the  only  being 
worthy  of  Pons  Bhould  be  foand  on  the  third  floor  of  a 
boulevard  theatre. 

Madame  R^monencq,  miDdfVil  of  the  prediction  of 
Madame  Fontaine,  is  tinvilliog  to  retire  into  the  ootrn- 
try ;  she  still  remains  in  her  splendid  shop  on  the 
boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,  once  more  a  widow.  The 
Auvergnat,  having  so  arranged  the  marriage  contract 
that  the  survivor  should  inherit  the  whole  property,  left 
a  little  glass  of  vitriol  within  reach  of  his  wife,  expect- 
ing an  accident;  and  his  wife  having,  with  the  best 
inteotaons,  placed  the  little  glass  elsewhere,  B^monencq 
swallowed  the  poison.  This  end,  worthy  of  such  a  vil- 
lain, tells  in  favor  of  Providence,  whom  the  painters 
of  manuere  and  morals  are  accused  of  forgetting,  — 
possibly  because  the  endings  of  so  many  dramas  put 
Providence  in  the  wrong. 
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To  MONSISnB  LB  BaBON  BaBCHOTT  DK  FENHOfiM. 

Amomq  .all  the  papils  at  VendOme,  we  are,  I  think,  the 
ooly  ones  who  have  met  again  in  the  career  of  letters — we 
who  are  cultivatiiig  philosophy  at  an  age  when  we  ought  to 
be  cultivating  only  the  De  Vin$! 

Here  is  the  book  which  I  was  making  when  we  met,  and 
you  were  toiling  at  your  noble  work  on  German  philosophy. 
ThnB,  neither  of  us  has  missed  bb  vocation.  In  seeing 
your  name  here,  you  will  perhaps  feel  as  much  pleasure  aa 
the  fact  of  thus  inscribing  it  affords  to 

Tout  old  Mend  and  sohoolmate, 

Db  Balzac 
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At  eleven  o'clock  one  evening,  during  the  winter 
of  1829-1830,  two  persons  who  were  not  membeni  of 
tbe  family  were  still  seated  in  the  salon  of  the  Vicom- 
tesse  de  Grandlieu.  One  of  tbem,  a  young  and  very 
good-looking  man,  took  leave  on  hearing  the  clock 
strike  tbe  hour.  When  the  sound  of  bis  carrit^e- 
wheels  echoed  from  tbe  coartyard,  the ,  viscountess, 
seeing  no  one  present  but  her  brother  and  a  family 
friend  who  were  finishing  their  game  of  piquet,  went 
np  to  her  daughter  as  she  stood  before  the  fireplace, 
apparently  examining  a  fire-screen  of  shaded  porcelain 
while  she  listened  to  the  sound  of  the  same  wheels  in 
a  manner  to  justify  the  mother's  anxiety. 

"Camille,  if  you  continue  to  behave  toward  that 
young  Comte  de  Restaud  as  you  have  done  this  even- 
>ngt  you  will  oblige  me  to  close  my  doors  to  him. 
Listen  to  me,  my  child;  if  yoo  have  confidence  in 
my  affection,  let  me  guide  you  in  life.  At  seventeen 
years  of  age,  a  girl  is  unable  to  Judge  of  either  the 
tatnre,  or  the  past,  or  of  certain  social  coDsiderations. 
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I  shall  make  only  one  remark  to  you:  Monsieur  de 
Restaud  has  a  motiier  who  would  squauder  millionSt 
—  a  woman  ill-born,  a  Demoiselle  Goriot,  who.  in  her 
youth,  caused  people  to  talk  about  her.  She  behaved 
so  badly  to  her  father  that  she  does  not  deserve  to 
have  so  good  a  son.  The  young  count  adores  her, 
and  stands  by  her  with  a  filial  piety  which  is  worthy 
of  all  praise;  he  also  takes  the  utmost  caie  of  his 
brother  and  Bister.  However  admirable  such  conduct 
may  be,"  continued  the  viscountess,  in  a  pointed  man- 
ner, "so  long  as  the  mother  lives,  all  parents  would 
fear  to  trust  the  future  and  the  foi-tune  of  a  daughter 
to  young  Restaud." 

"I  have  overheard  a  few  words  which  make  me 
desirous  of  intervening  between  yon  and  Mademoi- 
selle de  Grandlieu,"  said  the  friend  of  the  family, 
suddenly.  "I've  won.  Monsieur  le  comte,"he  said, 
turning  to  his  adversary.  "I  leave  you  now  and  rush 
to  the  succor  of  your  niece." 

"This  is  what  is  called  having  lawyer's  ears," 
cried  the  viscountess.  "My  dear  Derville,  how  could 
you  overhear  what  I  was  saying  in  a  low  voice  to 
Cam  ills?" 

"I  saw  your  look  and  understood  it,"  replied 
Derville,  sittiog  down  on  a  sofa  at  the  comer  of  the 
fireplace. 

The  uncle  took  a  seat  beside  hie  niece,  and  Madame 
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de  Grandlieu  placed  herself  on  &  tow  cbaii  between 
her  daughter  and  Derville. 

"It  IB  high  time,  Madame  la  Ticomteeae,  that  I 
should  tell  you  a  little  tale  which  will  modify  the 
opinion  you  have  fonned  as  to  the  fortunes  of  Comte 
Ernest  de  Restand." 

"A  talel  "  cried  Camille.  "Begin  it,  quick!  mon- 
sieur." 

Dei-ville  caat  a  loob  at  Madame  de  Gnuidlieu  which 
signified  that  the  story  bo  was  about  to  tell  would 
interest  her. 

The  Vicomtesae  de  Grandlieu,  by  her  fortune  and 
the  antiquity  of  her  name,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished women  of  the  faubourg  Saint-Germain,  and 
it  may  not  seem  natural  that  a  Parisian  lawyer  should 
speak  to  her  familiarly,  and  treat  her  in  a  manner  so 
apparently  cayalier;  but  the  phenomenon  is  easily 
explained.  Madame  de  Grandlieu,  who  returned  to 
France  with  the  royal  family,  came  to  reside  in  Paris, 
where  she  lived,  at  first,  on  a  stipend  granted  by 
Louis  XVIII.  from  the  Civil  List,  —  a  situation  that 
woe  quite  intolerable.  Derville,  the  lawyer,  chanced 
to  discover  certain  legal  blunders  in  tbe  sale  which 
the  Republic  had  made  of  the  h&tel  de  Grandlieu,  and 
be  asserted  that  it  ought  to  be  restored  to  tfae  via- 
couDtesB.  He  undertook  tbe  case  for  a  certain  fee, 
and  won  it.    Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  sued  « 
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fraternit;  of  monks,  and  harassed  tliem  legally,  until 
be  obtained  the  restitution  of  the  forest  of  Liceney. 
He  also  recovered  a  number  of  abares  in  the  Orl^ns 
canal,  and  certain  parcels  of  real  estate  with  which 
the  Emperor  had  endowed  a  few  public  institutions. 

In  this  way  the  fortune  of  Madajne  de  Grandlieu, 
restored  to  her  by  the  care  aud  ability  of  the  young 
lawyer,  amouuted  to  an  income  of  sixty  thousand 
francs  a  year,  before  the  law  of  indemnity  (which 
restored  to  her  enormouB  sums  of  money)  had  been 
passed.  A  man  of  the  highest  honor,  learned,  modest, 
and  excellent  company,  he  became,  henceforth,  the 
"friend  of  the  family."  Though  his  conduct  to 
Madame  de  Graudlieu  had  won  him  the  respect  and 
the  business  of  the  best  houses  of  the  faubourg  Saint- 
Germain,  he  never  profited  by  that  favor  as  a  more 
ambitious  man  would  have  done.  He  resisted  the  pro- 
posals of  the  viscountess  to  sell  his  practice  and  enter 
the  magistracy,  a  career  in  which,  thanks  to  her  influ- 
ence, be  would  certainly  have  obtained  a  very  rapid 
advancement.  With  the  exception  of  the  hStel  de 
Grandlieu,  where  he  sometimes  passed  an  evening,  he 
never  went  into  society  unless  to  keep  up  bis  connec- 
tions. It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  his  talents  had 
been  brought  to  light  by  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  Madame  de  Grandlieu,  otherwise  he  would  have 
run  the  risk  of  losing  his  practice  altogether.  Derville 
had  not  the  soul  of  a  pettifogger. 
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Ever  since  Comte  Ernest  de  Bestaad  had  beea  re- 
ceived ia  Madame  de  Grandlien's  salou  aod  Derville 
had  discovered  Camille's  sympatb;  for  the  joung  man, 
he  bad  become  S8  aseiduoua  in  bis  own  visits  as  any 
dandy  of  the  Cbauss^-d'AntiD  newly  admitted  to  the 
circles  of  the  noble  faubont^.  A  few  days  before 
the  evening  on  which  ou*  story  opens,  be  was  standing 
□ear  Camille  at  a  ball  when  be  said  to  her,  motioning 
to  the  young  count :  — 

"Isn't  it  a  pity  that  young  fellow  hasn't  two  or 
three  millions?" 

"Do  you  call  it  a  pity?  I  don't  think  so,"  sbe 
answered.  "Monsieur  de  Restaud  has  great  talent, 
he  is  well-educated,  and  the  minister  with  whom  he  is 
placed  thinks  highly  of  him.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
become  a  very  remarkable  man.  Such  a  young  fellow 
will  find  all  the  fortune  he  wants  whenever  he  comes 
to  power." 

*'YeB,  but  suppose  be  were  rich  now?" 

"Suppose  he  were  rich?"  echoed  Camille,  coloring. 
**OhI  then  all  the  girls  in  society  would  be  quarrelling 
(or  bim,"  sbe  added,  with  a  nod  at  the  qoadrillee. 

"And  then,  perbafw, "  said  the  lawyer^  slyly,  "Made- 
moiselle de.Grandlieu  would  not  be  the  only  one  on 
whom  bis  eyes  would  torn.  Why  do  you  blush?  You 
have  a  liking  for  him,  have  n't  yon?    Come,  tell  me." 

Camille  rose  hastily.    .  .   . 
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"She  loves  him,"  thought  Derville. 

Since  that  evening  Camille  had  ahowD  the  lawyer 
very  UDUBnal  attentions,  perceiving  that  he  approved 
of  her  inclination  for  the  young  count.  Until  then, 
althoogb  she  was  Dot  ignorant  of  the  many  obliga- 
tions of  her  family  to  Derville,  she  had  always  shown 
him  more  courtesy  than  real  friendship,  more  civility 
tJian  feeling;  her  manners,  and  also  the  tone  of  her 
voice,  had  let  him  know  the  distance  that  conventions 
placed  between  them.  Gratitude  is  a  debt  which 
children  will  not  always  accept  as  part  of  their  inher- 
itance. 

"This  affair,"  said  Derville  to  the  viscountess,  on 
tite  evening  when  our  story  opens,  "recalls  to  me  the 
only  romantic  oircnmstanceB  of  my  life  —  You  are 
laughing  already,"  he  said,  intemtpting  himself,  "at 
the  idea  of  a  lawyer  talking  of  romanoe.  But  I  have 
been  twenty-five  yeai-a  of  age  as  well  as  others;  and 
by  that  time  of  life  I  had  already  seen  very  strange 
tilings.  I  shall  begin  by  telling  you  about  a  person- 
age whom  you  can  never  know,  —  a  usurer.  Imagine 
vividly  that  pale,  wan  visf^e,  to  which  I  wish  the 
Academy  would  allow  me  to  apply  the  word  *  moon- 
faced;'  it  looked  like  tarnished  silver.  My  usurer's 
hair  was  flat,  carefuUy  combed,  and  sandy-gray  in 
color.  The  features  of  his  face,  impassible  as  that  of 
Talleyrand,  had  apparently  been  cast  in  iron.     His 
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iitOe  eyea,  yellow  &s  thoae  of  a  weaacl,  had  scarcely 
any  lashes  and  seemed  to  fear  the  light;  but  the  peak 
of  an  old  cap  protected  them.  Hie  pointed  noae  was 
so  pockmarked  about  the  tip  that  you  might  have 
compared  it  to  a  gimlet  He  had  the  thin  lips  of  those 
little  old  men  and  alchemists  painted  by  Rembrandt 
or  Metzn.  The  maa  spoke  low,  in  a  gentle  voice, 
and  was  never  angry.  His  age  was  a  problem:  it 
was  impossible  to  Bay  wbetJier  he  was  old  before  hia 
time,  or  whether  he  ao  spared  his  youth  that  it  lasted 
bim  forever. 

"All  tbinga  in  his  room  were  clean  and  shabby, 
resembling,  from  the  green  cover  of  the  desk  to  the 
bedside  carpet,  the  frigid  sanctum  of  old  maids  who 
spend  their  days  in  nibbing  their  fumitore.  la  win- 
ter, the  embers  on  hia  hearth,  buried  beneath  a  heap  of 
aahes,  smoked,  but  never  blazed.  Hia  actions,  from 
the  hour  of  hie  naing  to  hia  evening  fits  of  coughing, 
were  eubjected  to  the  r^ularity  of  clock-work,  fie 
was  in  some  respects  an  automaton,  whom  sleep 
wound  up.  If  you  touch  a  beetle  crossing  a  piece  of 
paper,  it  will  atop  and  feign  lo  be  dead;  juat  so  this 
man  would  intanspt  his  speech  if  a  carriage  passed, 
in  order  not  to  tone  hta  voice.  Imitating  Fontenelle, 
he  eeononiaed  the  vital  movement  and  concentrated 
all  human  sentiments  upon  the  I.  CoDsequently,  bis 
life  flowed  on  without  prodnciug  more  noise  than  the 
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aand  of  an  ancient  hour-glaas.  Occasion&ll;i  his  vio- 
tims  mftde  great  outoriea,  and  were  f urioue ;  after  which 
a  dead  silence  fell,  aa  in  kitchens  after  a  duck's  neck 
ie  wroog. 

"Towards  evening  tbe  man-of-notea  became  an 
codinar;  mortal;  his  metals  were  transformed  into  a 
human  heart  If  he  was  satisfied  with  his  day  he 
rubbed  his  hands,  and  from  the  chinks  and  wrinkles 
of  his  face  a  vapor  of  gayety  exhaled,  —  for  it  is 
impossible  to  otherwise  describe  tbe  silent  play  of  his 
muscles,  where  a  sensation,  like  the  aoiseless  laugh  of 
Leather-Stocking,  seemed  to  lie.  In  his  moments  of 
greatest  joy  his  words  were  always  monosyllabic,  and 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  iuvaiiably  negative. 

"Such  was  the  neighbor  whom  chance  bestowed 
upon  me  at  a  house  where  I  was  living,  in  the  rue  des 
Grfes,  when  I  was  still  a  second  clerk  and  had  only  just 
finished  my  third  year  in  the  Law-school.  This  house, 
which  has  no  courtyard,  is  damp  and  gloomy.  The 
rooms  get  do  light  except  from  tbe  street.  The  clois- 
tral arraogement  which  divides  the  building  into 
rooms  of  equal  size,  with  no  issue  but  a  long  corridor 
lighted  from  above,  shows  that  tbe  bouse  was  formerly 
part  of  a  convent  At  this  sad  aspect  the  gayety  of 
even  a  dashing  young  blood  would  die  away  as  he 
entered  the  usurer's  abode.  The  man  and  his  bouse 
resembled  each  other,  like  tlie  rock  and  its  bai-nacle. 
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"The  out;  being  with  whom  he  held  communication, 
Bociatl;  speakiog,  was  mye^Xt.  He  tjame  to  my  room, 
■ometimeB,  to  ask  for  tinder,  or  to  borrow  a  booti  or  a 
newspaper,  and  at  night  he  allowed  me  to  enter  hfe 
eel),  where  we  talked  if  he  happened  to  be  good- 
humored.  These  marks  of  confidence  were  the  resultB 
ot  four  years'  vicinity  and  my  virtuons  conduct, 
vhiob,  for  want  of  money,  vei-y  closely  reaembled  bis 
own.  Had  he  relations,  or  friends?  Was  he  rich  or 
poor?  No  one  could  have  answered  those  questions. 
During  these  years  I  never  saw  any  money  in  bis  pos- 
session. His  wealth  was  no  doubt  in  tbe  cellars  of 
the  Book  of  France.  He  collect«d  his  notes  himself, 
racing  through  Paris  on  legs  as  sinewy  as  those  of  a 
deer.  He  was  a  martyr  to  his  caution.  One  day,  by 
accident,  he  showed  a  bit  of  gold:  a  double  napoleon 
made  its  escape,  heaven  knows  how!  through  his 
waistcoat  pocket;  another  tenant,  who  was  following 
him  up  tbe  staircase,  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  him. 

"'That  is  not  mine,'  he  answered,  with  a  gesture 
of  surprise.  '  Do  you  suppose  that  I  have  money? 
Should  1  live  as  I  do  if  I  were  rich? ' 

"In  the  mornings  he  made  his  own  coffee  on  a  tin 
beater  which  always  stood  in  the  dingy  corner  of  his 
fireplace.  His  dinner  was  brought  from  a  cookshop. 
Our  old  portress  went  up  at  a  fixed  hour  and  put  his 
mom  in  order.     And,  to  cap  all,   by  a  singnlarity 
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irbioh  Sterne  would  hftve  called   predestioatioD,  the 
man  was  named  .Grobseck. 

"Later,  when  I  mani^ed  bis  sflaira,  I  dieooTered 
that  when  we  first  knew  each  other  be  was  sixty-six 
yeara  old.  He  was  born  about  1740,  io  the  suburbs 
of  Antwerp,  of  a  Dutchman  and  a  Jewess;  his  name 
was  Jean-Estber  van  Gobseck.  You  remember,  of 
coarse,  how  all  Paris  was  excited  about  the  murder 
of  a  woman  called  La  belle  Hollandaiae  ?  When  I 
chanced  to  speak  of  it  to  my  neighbor,  he  said,  with- 
out expressing  the  slightest  interest  or  surprise:  — 

" '  That  was  my  great-niece-' 

'*  He  made  do  other  comment  on  the  death  of  fais 
only  known  beir,  the  granddaughter  of  his  Bister, 
From  the  newspapers  I  learned  that  La  belle  Hollan- 
daiae was  called  Sarah  van  Gobaeck.  When  I  asked 
bim  by  what  strange  chance  his  great-niece  bore  his 
name,  be  replied,  with  a  smile:  — 

"  '  The  women  of  our  family  never  marry.' 

"  This  singular  man  had  always  refused,  through 
fonr  generations,  to  know,  or  even  see,  a  single  female 
fnember  of  his  family.  He  abhorred  his  heirs,  and 
could  not  conceive  that  his  wealth  would  ever  be  poa-  ■ 
aesaed  by  others,  eveo  after  his  death.  His  mother 
had  despatched  him  as  cabiu-boy,  when  teu  years  old, 
to  the  Dutch  possessions  in  India,  where  he  had  lived 
as  he  could  for  twenty  years.     The  wrinkles  of  hi* 
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yellow  forehead  covered  the  secrets  of  horrible  eventa, 
awful  terrors,  UDhop«d-for  luck,  romaotic  diBappoiot- 
ment,  and  infioite  Joys;  alsu  there  irere  signs  of 
hunger  endm-ed,  Iotg  trodden  underfoot,  fortune  coin- 
promieed,  loet,  and  refound,  life  many  a  time  in  danger, 
and  saved,  perhaps,  by  sudden  decisioDS,  the  urgency 
for  which  excuses  cruelty.  He  had  known  Monsieur 
de  Lally,  Admiral  Simeuse,  Monsieur  de  EergarouSt, 
Monsieur  d'Eetaiog,  tbe  Bailli  de  Snffren,  Monsieor 
de  Portendu^re,  Lord  Comwallis,  Lord  Hastings,  the 
fatber  of  Tippu  Sahib,  and  Tippu  Sahib  himself;  for 
this  Savoyard,  who  had  served  the  King  of  Delhi,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  found  the  power  of  the 
Mahrattas,  had  done  business  with  him.  He  also  had 
dealings  with  Victor  Hughes,  and  several  other  famous 
corsairs,  for  he  lived  for  a  long  time  on  the  island  of 
Saint  Tbomaa.  He  had  attempted  so  many  things  in 
quest  of  fortune  that  he  even  tried  to  discover  the 
gold  of  that  tribe  of  savages  so  celebrated  near  Buenos 
A3rres.  He  was  not  a  stranger  to  any  of  tbe  great 
evPDts  of  the  war  of  American  Independence.  But 
when  he  spoke  of  India  or  America,  which  he  never  did 
with  others,  and  rarely  with  me,  he  seemed  to  think  he 
had  committed  an  indiscretion,  and  regretted  it. 

"If  humanity,  if  social  fellowship,  are  &  religion,  he 
mast  be  considered  an  atheist  Though  I  set  myself 
to  examine  him,  I  must  admit,  to  my  confusion,  that 
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up  to  the  very  last  moment  his  heut  was  Impeoetrablfl 
to  me.  I  sometimes  asked  myself  to  what  sex  he 
bfllODged.  If  all  usurere  leeemble  him,  I  believe  they 
form  a  neutral  species.  Was  he  faithful  to  the  religion 
of  bis  mother,  and  did  he  look  npoD  all  Christiana 
as  his  pre;?  Had  he  made  himself  a  Catholic,  a 
Mohammedan,  a  Brahman,  a  Lutheran?  I  never  knew 
hia  religious  opinions,  but  he  seemed  to  me  more 
indifferent  than  aceptioal. 

"One  evening  I  entered  the  room  of  this  man 
transmuted  to  gold,  whom  his  victima  (he  called  them 
clients)  addressed  either  in  jest  or  satire  as 'Papa 
Gobaepk.'  I  found  bim  in  hia  armchair,  motionless 
as  a  statue,  his  eyes  fixed  on  tbe  mantel  of  the  fije- 
ptace,  on  which  he  seemed  to  he  scanning  memoranda 
of  accounts.  A  smoky  lamp  cast  out  a  gleam  which, 
far  from  coloring  his  face,  brought  out  its  pallor.  He 
looked  at  me  silently,  and  pointed  to  the  chair  which 
awaited  me.  *  Of  what  is  this  strange  being  tiiink- 
ing?'  I  said  to  myself.  '  Does  he  know  that  God 
exists?  that  there  are  feelings,  women,  happiness?' 
I  pitied  him  as  I  pity  a  sick  man.  And  yet  I  also 
understood  that  he  possessed  by  thought  the  earth  he 
had  travelled  over,  dng  into,  weighed,  sifted,  and 
worked. 

"  '  Good-evening,  papa  Grohseck,'  I  said. 

"  He  turned  his  bead  in  my  direction,  bis  thick 
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Mack  eyebiowB  sligbtl;  contracting;  in  him  tli&t 
peculiar  movement  was  equivalent  to  the  gayest  Bmile 
of  a  Southerner. 

" '  You  seem  as  gloomy,'  I  continaed,  '  as  yon  trert 
the  day  yon  beard  of  the  bankniptcy  of  that  publisher 
whose  cleverness  you  have  always  admired,  though 
yon  were  made  its  victim.' 

** '  Victim  ? '  be  said,  in  a  snrprised  tone. 

" '  Did  n't  be,  in  order  to  obtain  bis  certificate  of 
insolvency,  pay  up  yonr  account  with  notes  sabject  to 
the  settlfiinent  in  bankruptcy,  and  when  the  business 
was  re-established  did  n't  those  notes  come  ander  the 
rednction  named  in  that  settlement? ' 

" '  He  was  shrewd,'  replied  the  old  man,  '  but  1 
nippdd  him  back.' 

" '  Perhaps  yon  hold  a  few  protested  notes?  —  this 
to  the  tiiirtieth  of  the  month,  you  know.' 

"I  bad  never  before  mentioned  money  to  him.  Hfe 
raieed  his  eyes  to  me,  satirically;  then,  in  bis  softest 
voice,  the  tones  of  which  were  like  the  sounds  a  pupil 
draira  from  bis  flute  when  he  has  no  monthpieos,  b« 
Mid:  — 

" '  I  am  amoeing  myself.* 

"  '  Then  yon  do  find  amusement  sometimes?' 

"  '  Do  you  think  there  are  no  poets  but  those  who 
scribble  verses?'  be  asked,  Bhmgging  bis  sbouldeta, 
and  casting  a  look  of  pity  on  me. 
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"'Poaay  In  that  headl '  I'thought  to  myeel/;  for  at 
tiiat  time  I  knew  nothing  of  his  life. 

" '  What  existence  is  there  as  brilliant  aa  mine? '  he 
oontinned)  and  hie  eyes  brightened.  '  Yon  are  young; 
yoa  have  the  ideas  of  your  blood;  you  see  faces  of 
women  in  yonr  embers,  I  see  nothing  but  coals  in 
mine.  Ton  believe  in  everything,  I  believe  in  noth- 
ing. Keep  your  illnsions,  if  yon  can.  I  am  going  to 
reckon  up  life  to  you.  Whether  you  travel  about  the 
world,  or  whether  you  stay  in  your  chimney-comer 
with  a  wife,  there  comes  an  age  when  life  is  nothing 
more  than  a  habit,  practised  in  some  preferred  spot 
Happiness  then  consists  in  the  exercise  of  our  facul- 
ties applied  to  real  objects.  Outside  of  those  two 
precepts  all  else  is  false.  My  principles  have  varied 
like  those  of  other  men ;  I  have  changed  with  each 
latitude  in  which  I  lived.  What  Europe  admires,  Asia 
punishes.  A  vice  in  Paris  is  a  necessity  after  you 
pass  the  Azores.  NotbingJs^Bxed  fact  here  below; 
conventiODB  alone  exist,  and  thoee  are  modified  by 
Glimtile'. '  To  one  who  baa  flung~^imself  forcibly  into 
every  social  mould,  convictions  and  moralities  are 
nothing  more  than  words  without  weight  There  re- 
mains within  US  but  the  one  true  eentiment  which 
Nature  implanted  there;  namely,  the  instinct  of  pres- 
ervatjoo.  In  European  societies  this  instinct  is  called 
telf-interett.   "It  you  bad  lived  as  long  as  I  have,  you 
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woald  know  that  there  is  but  one  material  thiug-the 
Talne  of  wtiieb  ia  BufflciepUy  certain  to  be  wortli  a 
nit^'a  while  to  care  for  it.  That  thrng  Is  —  6ou>. 
G^MTepreaents  all  human  forces.  I  have  travelled;  I 
have  seen  in  all  landa  plains  and  mountains:  plains 
are  tiresome,  mountains  fatiguing;  hence,  places  and 
rt^ioDS  signify  nothing.  As  for  customs  and  morals, 
man  is  the  same  everywhere;  everywhere  the  struggle 
between  wealth  and  poverty  exists;  everywhere  it  is 
inevitable.  Better,  therefore,  to  be  the  one  to  take 
advanti^e,  than  the  one  to  be  taken  advantage  of. 
Everywhere  you  will  find  mnacnlar  folk  who  work 
their  way,  and  l3nnphatic  folk  who  fret  and  worry. 
Everywhere  pleasures  are  the  eame;  for  all  emotions 
are  exhausted,  and  nothing  survives  of  them  but  the 
single  sentiment  of  vanitr/.  Vanity  is  always  1.  ' 
Vanity  ie  never  truly  satisfied  except  by  floods  of 
gold.  Deaires  need  timet,  or  physical  means,  or  care.  , 
Well!  gold  contaiaa  all  those  things  in  the  germ,  and 
will  give  them  in  reality.  None  but  fools  or  sick  men 
can  find  pleasnre  in  playing  cards  every  night  to  see 
if  they  can  win  a  few  franca.  None  but  fools  can 
apend  their  time  in  asking  each  other  what  happens, 
and  whether  Madame  So-and-so  occupies  her  sofa 
alone  or  in  company,  or  whether  she  has  more  blood 
than  lymph,  more  ardor  than  virtue.  None  but  dupes 
can  think  themselves  useful  to  their  fellow-men,  by 
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laying  down  t>olitical  priociples  to  gorem  events 
which  areicUljiDforeaeen.  None  but  ninnies  can  like 
to  go  through  the  same  routine,  pacing  up  and  down 
like  animals  in  a  cage;  dressing  for  others,  eating  tor 
othere,  glorifying  themselves  about  a  horse  or  a  car- 
riage  whicb  their  neighbor  cao't  copy  for  at  least 
three  days!  Isn't  that  the  life  of  your  Farisiaus, 
reduced  to  a  few  sentences?  Let.  us  look  at  life  on 
a  higher  plane.  There,  happinesa  consists  either  ia 
strong  emotions  which  wear  ont  life,  or  in  I'egDlar 
oocupatioDs  worked,  as  it  were,  by  mecbftnifiHi  at 
stated  times.  Above  these  forms  of  happiness  tiiere 
ezisla  the  curiosity  (said  to  be  noble)  of  knowing  the 
secrete  of  Nature,  or  of  producing  a  certain  imitation 
of  her  effects.  Is  n't  that,  in  two  words,  art  or  knowl- 
edge, passion  or  tranquillity?  Welll^Lbuman  paar 
sions,  heightened  by  the  play  of  social  inletfists, 
parade  before  me,  who  live  in  tranquillity.  As  for 
your  scientific  curiosity,  —  a  sort  of  combat  in  which 
man  is  always  worsted  I  —  I  substitute  for  that  a  pene- 
tration  into  the  secret  springs  that  move  fiumanity. 
In  a  word,  I  possess  the  world  without  fatigue,  and 
the  world  h&B  not  thfi  slightest  bold  upon.,  me. 
Listen  to  me,'  he  continued.  '  I  will  tell  yon  the 
events  of  my  morning,  and  you  can  judge  by  them  of 
my  pleasures.' 
"He  rose,  went  to  the  door  and  bolted  it,  drew  a 
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onrtain  of  old  tapestry,  the  brass  rings  grindiiig  on 
tbe  lod,  and  sat  down  again. 

"  '  This  morning, '  he  said,  '  I  had  only  two  notes  to 
collect;  the  othera  I  had  given  last  evening  to  clients 
in  place  of  ready  money.  So  much  made,  you  know! 
for  Id  discounting  them  I  deduct  the  coat  of  collec- 
tion, taking  forty  sous  foi'  a  street  cab.  A  pretty 
thing  it  would  be  if  a  client  made  me  cross  all  Paris 
for  six  franca  discount,  —  I,  who  am  linder  bonds  to 
no  one!  —  I,  who  pay  no  more  than  seven  francs  in 
taxes!  Well,  the  Brst  note,  for  a  thoueand  francs, 
presented  by  a  young  man,  a  dashing  fellow,  with  a 
spangled  waistcoat,  eyeglass,  tilbury,  English  horse, 
etc.,  was  signed  by  one  of  the  prettiest  women  in 
Paris,  married  to  a  rich  man, —  a  count.  Why  should 
this  ooqntees  have  signed  that  note  (void  in  law  but 
excellent  in  fact)  ?  ~T'or  such  poof^  women  fear  tbe 
scandal  which  a  protested  note  would  cause  in  their 
homes ;  tlieg  'II  Qveo  a&U  themaelves  rather  tban  not 
take  up  the  note.  I  wanted  to  know  the  secret  vahie 
of  that  paper.  Was  it  folly,  imprudence,  love,  or 
charity?  The  second. note,  also  fpr  a  thousand  francs, 
signed  "Jenny  Malvant,"  was  presented  to  me  by  a 
linen-draper  in  a  fair  way  to  be  ruined.  No  pei-son 
having  credit  at  the  Bank  ever  comea  to  me;  the  first 
step  taken  from  my  door  to  my  desk  means  despair, 
baokmptoy  on  tbe  verge  of  discovery,  and,  above  all, 
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the  refusal  of  aid  from  ma oy bankers.  That's  how  it 
ia  that  I  see  oone  but  stags  at  ba;,  hunted  by  the  pack 
of  their  creditors.  The  countess  lived  iu  the  rue  du 
H elder,  and  Jenny  is  the  roe  Montmartre.  Hoir 
many  conjectures  came  into  my  mind  as  I  went  from 
here  this  morning!  If  those  two  womeu  were  not 
ready  to  pay,  they  would  receive  me  with  more  respect 
than  if  I  had  been  their  own  father.  What  grimaces 
that  countess  would  play  off  upon  me  in  place  of  her 
thousand  francs!  She'd  pretend  to  be  cordial,  and 
speak  in  the  coaxing  voice  such  women  reserve  for 
holders  of  notes;  she  'd  shower  cajoling  words  upon 
toe,  perhaps  implore  me,  aud  I  — ' 

"  Here  the  old  man  cast  his  eye  upon  me. 

'^^andl  —  immovable!'  he  went  on.  'I  am  there 
as  an  Avenger;  I  appear  as  Remorse.  But  enough  of 
such  fancies.     I  got  there. 

"  '  "  Madame  la  comtesse  is  still  in  bed,"  said  the 
lady's-maid. 

" ' "  When  will  she  be  visible?" 

"  '  "  At  noon." 

*' '"  la  Madame  li^  comtesse  ill ? " 

*""  No,  monsieur,  but  she  did  not  return  from  a 
ball  till  three  in  the  morning." 

"  ' "  My  name  is  Gobseck;  tell  her  my  name,  an) 
say  I  shall  return  at  noon." 

"  '  And  oCF  I  went,  signing  my  presence  on  the  carpet 
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that  covered  the  stairs.  I  like  to  muddy  the  floors  of 
rich  men,  not  from  petty  meannesa,  but  to  let  them 
feel  the  claws  of  oeceBsitry.  Reached  Itae  rue  Mont- 
martre,  found  a  shabby  sort  of  house,  pushed  open  the 
porte-coehire,  and  saw  a  damp,  dark  courtyard,  where 
the  BUD  never  penetrates.  Tbe  porter's  lodge  was 
dingy,  the  glass  of  the  window  looked  like  the  sleeve 
of  a  wadded  dressing-gono  worn  too  long;  it  was 
gi-easy,  cracked,  and  discolored. 

" '  '*  Mademoiselle  Jenny  Malvaut?  " 

"'"She'sout;  but  if  you  have  oome  abont  a  note, 
tbe  money  is  here." 

"  '  "  I  '11  come  back,"  I  said. 

'"The  moment  I  beard  the  porter  bad  the  money  1 
wanted  to  know  that  girl.  I  felt  sure  she  was  pretty. 
I  spent  tbe  morning  looking  at  tbe  engravings  dis- 
played on  tbe  boulevard.  Then,  as  twelve  o'clock 
sounded,  I  entered  the  salon  which  adjoins  tbe  bed- 
room of  Madame  la  comtesse. 

"  '  "  Madame  has  jnet  this  moment  rang  for  me," 
said  the  maid. .  "  I  don't  think  she  will  see  you  yet." 

'""I'll  wait,"  I  answered,  seating  myself  in  an 
armchair. 

"  '  I  beard  the  blinds  open  in  madame's  room;  then 
the  maid  came  harrying  in,  and  said  to  me:  — 

"  ' "  Come  in,  monsieur." 

"  *  By  the  softness  of  her  voice  I  knew  very  well  her 
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mieti'esfl  was  Dot  ready  to  pay.  What  a  beautiful 
woman  I  then  saw!  She  bad  flung  a  camers-bair 
shawl  round  her  ahoulders  so  hastily  that  her  shape 
could  be  guessed  in  all  its  nudity.  She  wore  a  night- 
gown trimmed  with  frilis  as  white  as  snow,  which 
showed  an  annual  expense  of  over  two  thousand  franca 
for  washing.  Her  black  hair  fell  in  heavy  curls  from 
a  silk  handkerchief,  carelessly  knotted  round  her  head 
after  the  Creole  fashion.  Her  bed  was  the  picture 
of  disorder,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  troubled  sleep.  A 
painter  would  have  paid  a  good  deal  to  have  stood 
a  few  moments  in  the  midst  of  this  scene.  Under 
draperies  voluptuously  looped  up  were  pillows  on  a 
down  quilt  of  sky-blue  silk,  the  lace  of  their  trimming  ' 
showing  to  advantage  on  that  azure  background.  On 
a  bear's  skin,  stretched  between  the  carved  lion'tf 
paws  of  the  raahc^any  bedstead,  lay  wfaile  satin  shoes, 
tossed  off  with  the  carelessness  that  comes  of  the 
fatigue  of  a  ball.  On  a  chair  waa  a  ruiopleA  gown, 
the  sleeves  touching  the  floor.  Stockings  which  a 
breath  of  wind  might  have  blown  away  were  twisted 
round  the  legs  of  a  chair.  A  fan  of  value,  half- 
opened,  glittered  on  the  chimney-piece.  The  drawers 
of  the  bureau  were  open.  Flowei's,  diamonds,  gloves, 
a  bouquet,  a  belt,  were  thrown  here  and  there  about 
the  room.  I  breathed  a  vague  odor  of  perfumes.  All 
mi0  ifixary  and  djsodlfr,  beauty  without  hannony. 
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Already  f<w  this  woman,  or  for  her  lover,  poverty, 
crouohiDg  beneath  theae  riches,  rsiaed  its  head  and 
made  them  feet  its  sharpened  teeth.  The  tired  faoe 
of  the  oonnteas  was  in  keeping  witJi  that  room  strewn 
with  the  fragments  of  a  fSte.  Those  scattered  gew- 
gaws were  pitifnl;  collected  on  her  person  the  night 
before,  they  had  brought  her  adoration.  These  vestiges 
of  love,  blasted  by  remorse,  that  image  of  a  life  of  dis- 
sipation, of  Inznry,  of  tumult,  betrayed  the  efforts  of 
Tantalus  to  grasp  eluding  pleasures.  A  few  red  spot* 
on  the  young  woman's  face  showed  the  delicacy  of 
her  skin;  but  her  features  seemed  swollen,  aod  the 
brown  circle  beneath  her  eyes  was  more  marked  than 
was  natural.  Still,  nature  was  too  vigorous  within 
her  to  let  these  indications  of  a  life  of  folly  injure  her 
"beaaty.  Her  eyes  sparkled.  Like  an  Herodias  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (I  've  sold  those  piotorea),  she 
was  magnificent  in  life  and  vigor;  there  was  nothing 
paltry  in  her  form  or  in  her  features;  she  inspired 
love,  and  she  seemed  to  me  to  be  stronger  than  love. 
She  pleased  me.  It  is  long  since  my  heart  has  beaten. 
I  was  paid  I  T  'd  give  a  thousand  francs  any  day  tor 
a  MDsation  that  recalled  to  nie  my  yonth. 

" ' "  Monsieur,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  chair,  "will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  wait  for  your  money?  " 

"  ' "  Until  to-morrow,  at  noon,  madame,"  I  replied. 
foMtftg  the  note  I  had  presmted  to  her.    "I  have  iw 
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legal  right  to  protest  until  theo."  In  my  own  mind, 
I  was  saying  to  myself:  "Pay  for  your  luxury,  yay 
for  yonr  name,  pay  for  your  pleaeurea,  pay  for  tbe 
monopoly  you  enjoy!  To  secure  their  property  rigbta 
the  rich  have  invented  courts  and  judges  and  tbe 
guillotine, —  candles,  in  which  poor  ignorant  creatures 
fly  and  singe  themselves.  But  for  yooi  who  sleep  in 
silk  Mid  satin,  there's  something  else:  there's  re- 
morse, grinding  of  teeth. behind  those  smiles  of  yours, 
jaws  of  fantastic  lions  opening  to  craunch  you!  " 

"  '  "A  protest! "  she  cried,  looking  me  in  the  face; 
"  yon  can't  mean  it!  Would  you  have  so  little  con- 
sideration for  me? " 

"  ' "  If  the  king  himself  owed  me  money,  msdame, 
and  did  not  pay  it,  I  'd  summons  him  even  quicker 
ttian  another  debtor." 

"  *  At  this  moment  some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 

"'"I  am  not  visible,"  said  the  conotess,  imperi- 
ously. 

"  '  "  Anastasie,  I  want  to  see  you  very  much." 

"  ' "  Not  just  now,  dear,"  she  answered,  in  a  milder 
Toice,  but  not  a  kind  one. 

"'"  What  nonsense!  I  hear  yon  talking  to  some 
one,"  said  a  man,  who  could  be,  of  course,  none  othev 
than  tbe  count,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"  *  The  coDutess  looked  at  me;  I  understood  her, 
uid  from  that  moment  she  became  my  slave.     There 
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vna  a  time  la  m;  life,  youug  nan,  when  I  might,  per- 
hapB,  have  been  fool  enough  not  to  protest.  In  1763, 
at  Pondicberry,  I  fot^ave  a  woman  who  swindled  me 
finely.     T  deserved  it;  why  did  I  ever  tmst  her! 

" '  "What  does  monsienr  want?  "  said  the  count 

'* '  I  aaw  that  woman  tremble  from  head  to  foot;  tbe 
white  and  satiny  skin  of  her  throat  grew  rongh  and 
turned,  as  they  say,  to  gooae-flesh.  As  for  me,  I 
laughed  inwardly,  without  a  muscle  of  my  face 
qaivering. 

"  '  "  Monsieur  is  one  of  my  tradesmen,"  she  said. 

"  '  The  count  turned  his  back  upon  me.  I  pulled  tbe 
note  half  out  of  my  pocket.  Seeing  thai  inexorable 
aotion,  tbe  young  woman  came  close  up  to  me  and 
ottered  me  a  diamond  ring. 

" ' "  Take  it,  and  go ! "  she  said. 

" '  That  tras  simply  an  exchange  of  properties.  I 
bowed,  gave  her  the  note,  and  left  the  room.  Tbe 
diamond  was  worth  fnlly  twelve  hundred  francs.  In 
tbe  courtyard  I  found  a  swarm  of  valets,  brushing 
their  liveries,  blacking  their  boots,  or  cleaning  the 
sumptuous  equipages.  "That,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  is 
what  brings  these  people  to  me.  That 's  what  drives 
them  to  steal  millions  decently,  to  betray  their  coun- 
try. Not  to  soil  his  boots  by  going  afoot,  the  great 
lord  —  or  he  who  imitates  the  lord  —  takes,  once  for 
all,  a  bath  of  mud  I "    I  was  thinking  all  that,  when 
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tLe  great  gates  opened,  and  in  drove  the  cabriolet  of 
the  young  man  who  had  brought  me  the  note. 

'*  *  "Monaienr,"  I  said  to  him  as  he  got  out,  "here 
are  two  hundred  francs,  which  I  beg  you  to  return  to 
Madame  la  comteese;  and  you  will  please  eay  to  her 
that  I  hold  at  her  disposition  the  article  she  placed  in 
my  hands  this  moruing." 

"  '  He  took  the  two  hundred  francs  with  a  earoBStic 
■mile,  which  seemed  to  say;  "Ha!  she  has  paid!  bo 
much  the  better!"  I  read  upon  that  young  man's 
face  the  future  of  the  countess.  The  pretty,  fair 
youth,  a  gambler  without  emotion,  will  ruin  himself, 
ruin  her,  ruin  her  husband,  ruin  her  children,  spend 
their  dowries,  and  cause  gi-eater  devastation  through 
salons  than  a  battery  of  grape-shot  through  a  regi- 
ment. Then  I  went  to  the  rue  Montmartre  to  find 
Mademoiselle  Jeuny  Malvaut.  I  climbed  up  a  steep 
little  staircase.  When  I  reached  the  fifth  fioor,  I 
entered  a  small  apartment  of  two  rooms  only,  where 
all  was  as  clean  and  bright  as  a  new  ducat.  I 
couldn't  aee  the  slightest  trace  of  dust  on  the  furni- 
ture of  the  first  room,  where  I  was  received  by  Made- 
moiselle Jenny,  a  true  Parisian  young  woman,  very 
simply  dressed;  head  freah  and  elegant,  prepossessing 
manner,  chestnut  hair,  well-comlied,  raised  in  two 
puffs  upon  the  temples,  which  gave  a  look  of  mischief 
to  the  eyes,  that  were  clear  as  crystals.     The  day 
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tight,  coming  through  little  oartaina  hanging  at  the 
windowa,  threw  a  soft  retlection  on  her  modest  face. 
Round  her  were  numeroas  bits  of  liuen,  cnt  in  shapes 
which  showed  me  her  r^ular  occupation;  it  was  evi- 
dently that  of  a  seamstress,  She  sat  there  like  the 
genius  of  solitude.  When  I  presented  the  note  I  said 
that  1  had  not  found  her  at  home  that  morning. 

"'"But,"  sbe  said,  "the  money  was  with  the 
porter." 

" '  I  pretended  not  to  bear. 

"  '  *'  Hademoiselle  goes  out  early,  it  seems?  " 

"'"I  seldom  go  out  at  all;  but  if  one  worke  at 
night  one  must  take  a  bath  in  the  daytime." 

"  '  I  looked  at  her.  With  one  glance  I  could  guess 
tbe  truth  about  her.  Here  was  a  girl  condemned  to 
toil  by  poverty,  belonging,  no  doubt,  to  a  family  of 
honest  farmers;  for  I  noticed  a  certain  ruddiness  in 
her  face  peculiar  to  those  who  are  bom  in  ttie  country. 
I  can't  tell  you  what  sir  of  virtue  it  was  that  bi'eathed 
from  her  features,  but  I  se^ed  to  have  enlerod  an 
atmosphere  of  sincerity  and  innocence;  my  lungs  were 
freshened.  Poor  child!  she  believed  in  something! 
Her  simple  bedstead  of  painted  wood  was  snnnounted 
by  a  crucifix  wreathed  by  two  branches  of  box.  I  was 
half-touched.  I  felt  disposed  to  offer  her  money  at 
twelve  per  cent,  only  to  enable  her  to  purchase  some 
good  business.     "But,"  I  said  to  myself,  "I  dares^ 
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there 's  some  little  coosin  who  would  get  money  on  her 
sigDftture  and  eat  up  all  she  has."  So  I  went  away, 
being  on  my  guard  against  each  generous  ideas,  for 
I've  often  haij  occasion  to  notice  that  when  benev- 
oleuce  does  not  injure  the  benefactor  it  is  sure  to 
destroy 'tLe~i)er3on  benefited.  When  you  came  in  I 
was  thinking  what  a  good  little  wife  Jenny  Malvaut 
would  make.  I  compared  her  pure  and  solitary  life 
with  that  of  the  countess,  who,  with  one  foot  over 
the  precipice,  is  about  to  roll  down  into  the  gulf  of 
vicel 

"'Well!'  he  continued,  after  a  moment  of  pro- 
found silence,  during  which  I  examined  him,  '  do  you 
now  think  there  is  no  enjoyment  in  penetrating  thus 
to  the  inner  folds  of  the  human  heart,  in  espousing 
■  the  life  of  others,  and  seeing  that  life  bared  before 
me?  Sights  forever  varied!  —  hideous  sores,  mortal 
sorrows,  scenes  of  love,  miseries  which  the  waters  of 
the  Seine  await,  joys  of  youth  leading  to  the  soaffold, 
despairing  laughter,  sumptuous  festivals!  Yesterday, 
a  tragedy,  —  some  ^ood  father  of  a  family  smothers 
himself  with  charcoal  because  he  cannot  feed  his  chil- 
dren. To-morrow,  a  comedy,  —  a  young  man  trying 
to  play  me  the  scene  of  Monsieur  Dimanche,  varied 
to  suit  the  times.  You  have  beard  the  eloquence 
of  our  modem  preachers  vaunt«d;  I've  oocasiooally 
wasted  my  time  listening  to  them;  they  have  some- 
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times  made  me  change  my  opioioD,  bnt  my  coDduct, 
—  aa  Bome  one,  I  forget  who,  says,  —  neverl    Well, 
those  good  priests,  and  your  Mirabeau  and  Vergniaud 
and  others  are  stutterere  compared  with  my  orators. 
Often  a  young  girl  in  love,  an  old  merchant  on  the 
downhill  to  bankruptcy,  li  mother  trying  to  hide  her 
son's  crime,  an  artist  without  food,  a  great  man  on 
the  decline  of  his  popolarity,  who,  for  want  of  money, 
Is  about  to  lose  the  fruit  of  his  efforts,  — such  beings 
have  made  me  shudder  by  the  power  of  their  words. 
Those  splendid  actors  play  for  me  only,  bat  tbey  do 
not  deceive  me.     My  glance  is  like  tiiat  of  Godj  it 
enters  the  heart.     Nothing  is  hidden  from  me.     Noth- 
ing is  denied  to  him  who  opens  and  closes  the  mouth  !^ 
of  the  sack.     I  am  rich  enough  to  buy  the  c< 
of  those  who  manage  the  ministers  of  the  nation,  - 
Uiey  ushers  or  mistresses:  isn't  that  power?    I  can 
have  beautiful  vomen  and  tender  caresses:  isn't  that  f 
lore?    Power  and  pleasure,  — don't  those  two  things  1 
sum  up  the  whole  of  your  social  order?    There ^ 
dozen  of  us  such  as  that  in  Paris;   silent,  nnknqwn 
kings;" fBcMbilerB   of   jour   destinies.     Isn't    life     '/ 
itself  a  machine  to  which  money  imparts  motion? 
Enow  this:  means  are  confounded  with  resntts;  you    V 
will   never  attain   to  separating   the  soul  from  the     / 
senses,  spirit  from  matter.     Gold  is  the  spirituality   f 
of  your  present  social  being.     Bonnd  by  one  and  the     ' 
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same  interest,  we —  that  dozen  men — meet  togetiier  one 
da;  in  every  week,  at  the  c&t6  Themis,  near  the  Pont 
Nenf.  There  we  reveal  the  mysteriee  of  finance.  No 
apparent  wealth  can  mislead  ns;  we  poseess  the  secrets 
of  all  familifiB.  We  keep  a  species  of  blaak  book,  in 
which  are  recorded  most  important  notes  on  the  public 
credit,  on  the  Bank,  on  commerce.  Casuists  of  the 
Bourse,  we  form  an  Inquisition  where  the  most  indif- 
ferent actions  of  men  of  any  fortune  are  jndged  and 
analyzed,  and  our  judgment  is  always  true.  One  of 
us  watches  over  the  judiciary  body;  another,  the  finan- 
cial body;  a  third,  the  administrative  body;  a  fourth 
the  commercial  body.  As  for  me,  I  keep  an  eye  on 
eldest  sons,  on  artists,  men  of  fashion,  gamblers,  — 
the  most  stirring  part  of  Farts.  Every  one  whom  we 
severally  deal  with  tells  us  his  neighbor's  secrets; 
betrayed  passions  and  bruised  vanities  are  garrulous; 
vices,  vengeances,  disappointments  are  the  best  police 
force  in  the  world.  My  brethren,  tike  myself,  have 
enjoyed  all  things,  are  sated  with  all  things,  and  have 
come  to  love  power  and  money  solely  for  power  and 
\  money  themselves.  Here,'  he  added,  pointing  to  his 
I  cold  and  harren  room,  '  the  fiery  lover,  insulted  by  a 
I  look,  and  drawing  his  sabi-e  at  a  word,  kneels  and 
1  prays  to  me  with  clasped  hands.  Here  the  proudest 
I  merchant,  here  the  woman  vain  of  her  beauty,  here 
Ithe  dashing  soldier,  pray,  one  and  all,  with  tears  ot 
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lage  or  anguish  in  ttielr  eyes.     Here  the  most  cele- 
brated artists,  here  the  writer  whose  Dame  is  promised  I 
to  posterity,  pray,  likewise.     Here,  too,'  he  added,  / 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  torebead,  '  are  the  scales  In  7 
which  are  weighed  the  inheritances  and  the  diTideods  I 
of  all  Paris.     Do  you  think  now  that  there  are  no 
enjoyments  beneath  this  livid  mask  whose  immobility 
has  BO  often  amazed  you? '  he  said,  turning  toward 
me  his  wan  face,  which  seemed  to  smelt  of  money. 

"I  returned  borne  stupefied.  That  shmnken  old 
man  grew  lai^er;  be  had  changed,  before  my  very 
eyes,  into  some  fantastic  image  personifyiDg  tbe 
power  of  gold.  Life,  men,  filled  lue  with  horror. 
'  Are  all  things  to  be  measured  by  money  ? '  I  asked 
myself.  I  remember  that  I  did  not  go  to  sleep  that 
night  till  very  late.  Mounds  of  gold  rose  up  around 
me.  The  beautiful  countess  filled  my  thoughts.  I 
eonfesa,  to  my  shame,  that  her  image  completely 
eclipsed  that  of  tbe  simple  and  cbaste  creature  doomed 
to  toil  and  to  obscurity.  But  on  the  morrow,  through 
the  mists  of  waking,  the  gentle  Jenny  appeared  to  ma 
in  all  hw  beauty,  and  I  thought  of  her  alone." 

"  Wai  you  have  a  glass  of  eau  sucrie,"  said  the 
Tisoonntess,  interrupting  Derville. 

"  Gladly,"  he  replied. 

"  But  I  don't  see,  in  all  this,  anything  that  o 
mt"  B*id  Madame  de  Grandlien,  Tinging  tbe  bell. 
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"  Sardaoapalns I"  exclaimed  Derrille, launebing  his 
favorite  oath.  "  I  am  going  to  wake  up  Madfjnoiaelle 
Camillfl  presently  by  showing  her  that  her  b&ppiness 
has  depended,  until  recently,  on  papa  Gobaeclc.  But 
the  old  man,  is  now  dead,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine, 
and  the  Comte  de  Restaud  will  aoon  come  into  posses- 
sion of  a  noble  fortune.  This  needs  some  explana- 
lon.  As  for  Jenny  Malvaut,  yoa  know  her;  she  is 
now  my  wife." 

"  Poor  boyl "  exclaimed  the  viscountess,  "  be  would 
tell  that  before  a  score  of  people,  with  his  tuoal 
fnmkness." 

"  Yes,  I  'd  shout  it  to  the  universe,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"Drink  yoor  water,  my  poor  Derville.  You'll 
never  be  anything  but  the  bappiest  and  the  best  of 
men." 

*'  I  left  you  in  tbe  me  du  Helder,  with  a  countess," 
cried  the  uncle,  waking  from  a  doze.  "  What  did  you 
do  there  ? " 

"  A  few  days  aft«r  my  conversation  with  the  old 
Dutchman,"  resumed  Derville,  "  I  took  my  licentiate's 
degree  and  became,  soon  after,  a  barrister.  The  con- 
fidence the  old  miser  had  in  me  increased  greatly.  He 
consulted  me,  gratuitously,  on  the  ticklieh  aCFairs  in 
which  be  embarked  after  obtaining  ceilAin  data,  — 
affairs  which,  to  practical  minds,  would  have  seemed 
very  dangerous.     That  man,  over  whom   no  bnmaa 
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being  conld  have  gained  any  power,  listened  to  my 
oounselB  with  a  sort  of  reepect.  It  is  tme  that  they 
naually  helped  him.  At  last,  on  tbe  day  when  I  waa 
made  head-clerk  of  the  ofHce  in  which  I  had  worked 
three  years,  I  left  the  honse  in  the  me  des  Gr^B,  and 
went  to  live  with  my  patron,  who  gave  me  board  and 
lodgiog,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  francs  a  month. 
That  was  a  fine  day  for  mel  When  I  said  good-bye 
to  the  old  aaurer,  he  expressed  neither  friendship  nor 
regret;  he  did  not  ask  me  to  come  and  see  him;  he 
merely  gave  me  one  of  those  glances  which  seemed  to 
reveal  in  him  the  gift  of  second-sight.  At  the  end 
of  a  week,  however,  I  received  a  visit  from  him ;  he 
brought  me  a  rather  difflcnit  affair, ' — a  dispossession 
case,  —  and  he  continned  his  gratuitous  consultations 
with  ae  much  freedom  as  if  he  paid  me.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  from  1818  to  1819,  my  patron  — 
a  man  of  pleasure,  and  very  extravagant  —  became 
involved,  and  was  forced  to  sell  his  practice.  Al- 
though at  that  time  a  lawyer's  practice  had  not 
acquired  the  exorbitaot  value  it  now  possesses,  my 
patron  almost  gave  away  bis  in  asking  no  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  for  it.  An 
active,  intelligent,  and  well-trained  lawyer  might  live 
respectably,  pay  the  interest  on  that  som,  and  free 
himself  of  tlie  debt  in  ten  years,  could  he  only  inspire 
oonfidenoe  in  aome  one  who  would  lend  him  the  pur- 
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ohsse-moDe;.  I,  the  seventh  sou  of  &  Bm&ll  boni^eois 
of  Noyon,  did  not  possess  one  penny,  and  I  knew 
bat  one  capitalist;  namely,  papa  Gobseok.  A  daring 
thoQglit,  and  some  strange  gleam  of  tiope,  gave  me 
courage  to  go  to  him.  Accordingly,  one  evening,  I 
slowly  walked  to  the  me  des  Grha.  My  heart  beat 
violently  as  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  that  gloomy 
bouse.  I  remembered  what  the  old  miser  had  told  me 
in  former  days,  when  I  was  far,  indeed,  from  imagin- 
ing the  violence  of  the  agony  which  began  on  the 
threshold  of  that  door.  I  was  now  about  to  pray  to 
bim  like  the  resti  '  No,  nol '  I  said  to  myself,  '  an 
honest  man  should  keep  his  dignity  under  all  circum- 
atanoes;  no  fortune  is  worth  a  meanness;  I'll  make 
myself  as  stiff  as  he.'  Since  my  departure,  papa 
Gtobseck  had  hired  my  room,  in  order  to  have  no  other 
neighbor;  he  had  also  put  a  little  grated  peep-hole 
into  the  middle  of  hi>  door,  which  he  did  not  open 
till  he  recognized  my  face. 

"  '  Well  1 '  he  said,  in  bis  fluty  little  voice,  *  so  yoor 
patron  sells  hie  practice.' 

"  '  How  did  you  know  that?  He  has  not  mentioned 
it  to  a  soul  but  me.' 

"  The  lips  of  the  old  man  drew  toward  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  precisely  like  curtains,  and  that  mute 
smile  was  accompanied  by  a  fr^id  glance. 

*'  *  It  needed  that  fact  to  bring  you  here  to  me,'  b« 
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«aid,  in  k  dry  tone,  and  after  a  pause,  dnring  which  I 
remaioed  eomewhat  confoanded. 

*'  *  ListeD  to  me,  Moueieur  Gobseck,'  I  gaid,  iritb 
as  much  calmness  as  I  was  able  to  muster  ia  presence 
of  that  old  man,  who  fixed  upon  me  bis  impaesible 
ejes,  tbe  dear  flame  of  wbich  disturbed  me. 

"  He  made  a  j^esture  as  if  to  say,  '  Speak.' 

*' '  I  know  bow  difficult  it  is  to  move  you.  I  shbuld 
waste  my  eloquence  in  trying  to  make  yon  see  the 
position  of  a  clerk  without  a  penny,  whose  only  hope 
is  in  yoQ,  and  who  lias  no  otber  heart  in  the  world  but 
yours  in  which  his  future  is  understood.  Let  as  drop 
tbe  qneetion  of  heart;  business  is  business,  and  not 
romance  or  sentimentality.  Here  are  the  facts;  My 
patron's  practice  brings  bim  about  twenty  thousand 
francs  a  year,  but  iamy  hands  I  think  it  would  bring 
for^  thousand.  He  wants  to  sell  it  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  I  feel,  here,'  I  continued,  striking 
my  forehead,  '  that  if  you  will  lend  me  the  purchase- 
money  I  can  pay  it  ofT  in  ten  years.' 

"'That's  talking,*  replied  papa  Gobseck,  streteh- 
ing  out  his  hand  and  pressing  mine.  *  Never,  since 
I  have' been  in  business,'  he  went  on,  'has  any 
one  declared  more  plainly  tbe  object  of  his  visit. 
Security?'  he  said,  looking  me  over  from  head  to 
foot.  '  Naught '  —  adding,  after  a  pease,  *  How  old 
are  you? ' 
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'"Twenty-flve  in  a  few  days,'  I  npliedj  'except 
for  that  I  couldn't  purcluse.' 

" '  True.' 

"  '  Well? ' 

"  '  PoBsibly  I  may  do  it.' 

"'There's  no  time  to  lose;  I  am  likely  to  have 
competitors  who  will  put  np  the  price.' 

"  '  Bring  me  the  certificate  of  your  birth  to-morrow 
morning,  and  we  'II  talk  the  matter  over.  I  'U  think 
of  it.' 

"  The  next  day,  by  eigbt  o'clock,  I  waa  in  the  old 
man's  room.  He  took  the  official  paper,  put  on  bis 
spectacles,  coughed,  spat,  wrapped  his  big  coat  round 
him,  and  read  the  extracts  from  the  regiater  of  the 
mayor's  office  carefully.  Then  he  turned  the  paper 
and  re-tnmed  it,  looked  at  me,  coughed  ^ain,  wriggled 
in  his  chair,  and  said,  finally:  — 

" '  This  is  a  matter  we  will  try  to  arrange.' 
I  quivered.  '  I  get  fifty  per  cent  for  my  money,'  he 
continued;  '  sometimes  one  hundred,  two  hundred, 
even  five  hundred  per  cent.'  I  turned  pale  at  these 
words.  '  But,  in  consideration  of  our  acquaintance, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent  interest  per — '  He  hesitated.  '  Well,  yes!  for 
your  sake  I  will  be  satisfied  with  thirteen  per  cent  per 
annum.     Will  that  suit  yon?  * 

"  '  Yes,"  I  replied. 
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"'But  if  it  is  too  much,' be  said,  '  Bpeak  out, 
Grotias '  (be  often  called  me  Grotiua  in  fun).  '  In 
asking  yon  thirteen  per  cent  I  ply  my  trade;  consider 
whether  yon  can  pay  it  I  don't  like  a  man  who  hob- 
nohs  to  everything.     Is  it  too  much? ' 

"  '  No,'  I  said,  '  I  can  meet  it  by  rather  more 
privation. ' 

"  ^Parbleu  I '  be  cried,  casting  his  malicious,  obliqne 
glance  upon  me;  '  make  your  clients  pay  it.' 

"'No,  by  all  the  devils!'  I  cried;  'it  will  be  I 
who  pay  it.  I  'd  cot  my  band  off  sooner  than  fleece 
others. ' 

"  '  Fiddle!  *  said  papa  Gobseck. 

"'Besides,  a  lawyer's  fees  go  by  tariff,'  I 
continued. 

"'They  don't,'  he  said.  'Not  for  negotiations, 
suits  for  recovery  of  funds,  compromises.  You  can 
make  thousands  of  francs,  according  to  the  interests 
involved,  out  of  your  conferences,  trips,  drafts  of 
deeds,  memoranda,  and  other  verbii4;e.  You  *I1  have 
to  learn  that  sort  of  thing.  I  shall  recommend  you  as 
tbe  cleverest  and  most  knowing  of  lawyers;  I  '11  send 
you  such  a  lot  of  such  cases  that  all  your  brother- 
lawyers  will  burst  with  jealousy.  Werbmst,  Palma, 
Gigonnet,  my  friends,  shall  give  yon  all  their  dispos- 
session cases,  —  and  God  knows  how  many  they  arel 
You  '11  thus  have  two  practices,  —  the  one  you  buy, 
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and  the  one  I  make  for  you.  You  ougbt  to  give  me 
fifteeu  per  cent,  at  least,  for  my  huDdred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs. ' 

"  '  80  b«  it,  but  not  a  penny  more,'  I  said,  with  the 
flnnness  of  a  man  who  will  grant  nothing  further. 

"  FapaGobseck  relented  attAis,  and  seemed  pleased 
with  me. 

" '  I  'U  pay  the  price  to  your  patron  myself,'  be 
said,  ^  so  as  to  secure  myself  a  solid  hold  on  the 
security.' 

" '  Oh!  yes,  take  all  the  security  you  want,' 

"  'Also,  you  must  give  me  fifteen  bills  of  exchange, 
acceptances  in  blank,  for  ten  thousand  francs  each.' 

*' '  Provided  that  double  value  be  distinctly 
recorded  — ' 

"'No!'  cried  Gobseck,  interrupting  me.  'Why 
do  you  want  me  to  have  more  confidence  in  you  than 
yoa  have  in  me?'  I  kept  silence.  'And  also,'  be 
went  on,  in  a  good-humored  tone,  '  you  will  do  all  my 
business  without  asking  fees,  as  long  as  I  live;  is 
that  agreed  to  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,  provided  there  is  no  further  demand  made.' 

'* '  Right! '  he  said.  '  Ak  fa/'  added  the  little  old 
man,  after  a  momentary  pause,  bis  face  taking,  but 
with  difflcalty,  an  air  of  good-humor,  '  yon  '11  allow 
me  to  go  and  see  you  sometimes?' 

"  '  It  will  always  give  me  pleasure.' 
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"  '  Yes,  but  when  ?  In  the  moruings  it  would  be 
impoBsible;  you  have  your  boBiness  and  I  have  mine.' 

" '  Come  in  the  evening. ' 

" '  Oh,  nol '  he  said  hastily;  *  you  ought  to  go  into 
society  and  meet  your  clients;  I,  too,  I  have  my 
friends  at  the  caf4.' 

'"His  friends!'  thought  I.  'Well,  then,'  I  said, 
'why  not  take  the  dinner^hour?' 

"  '  That 's  it,'  said  Gobeeck.  '  After  the  Bourse, 
about  five  o'clock.  You  '11  see  me  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday.  We  talk  of  our  affairs  like  a  couple 
of  friends.  Hal  ha!  I  can  be  gay  sometimes.  Give 
me  the  wing  of  a  partridge  and  a  glass  of  champagne, 
and  we  'It  talk,  I  know  many  things  that  can  be  told 
in  these  days;  things  which  will  teach  you  to  know 
men  and,  above  all,  women.' 

"  '80  be  it  for  the  partridge  and  the  champagne,'  I 
Baid. 

"  '  Don't  be  extravagant,  or  you  'II  lose  my  confi- 
dence. Get  an  old  woman-servant, — only  one,  mind; 
don't  set  up  an  establishment.  I  shall  come  and  see 
you  to  look  aft«r  your  health.  I  've  capital  iDveated 
on  your  head,  be!  he!  and  I  ought  to  keep  informed 
about  you.  Come  back  this  evening,  and  bring  your 
patron.' 

"  '  Might  I  be  informed,  if  there  is  no  indiscretion 
in  asking,'  I  said  to  the  old  man  when  we  reached  the 
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threehold  of  his  dooj,  '  of  what  poBBible  importance 
the  certificate  of  my  birth  could  be  in  this  affair? ' 

"  Jean-Esther  van  Gobseck  shrugged  his  shoulderSi 
smiled  maltcioiisiy,  and  replied:  'How  foolish  youth 
is!  Know  this,  my  learned  barrister, — you  must 
know  it  to  keep  from  being  cheated,  —  before  the  age 
of  thirty  honesty  and  talent  are  still  a  sort  of  mortgage 
to  be  taken  od  a  man.  After  that  age  be  is  not  to  be 
trusted.' 

"  So  saying,  he  shut  the  door. 

"  Three  months  later  I  became  a  bamater,  and 
soon  after  I  had  the  great  good-fortune,  madame,  of 
being  chosen  to  undertake  the  business  concerning  the 
restitution  of  yonr  property.  The  winning  of  that  suit 
made  me  known.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  interest  I 
paid  Gobseck,  I  was  able,  in  five  years,  to  pay  off  my 
indebtedness.  I  married  Jenny  Malvaut,  whom  I  love 
sincerely.  The  likeness  between  our  two  lives,  our 
toil,  our  successes,  increased  the  tie  between  us. 
Jenny's  uncle,  a  rich  farmer,  died,  leaving  her  seventy 
thousand  francs,  which  helped  to  pay  off  my  deht. 
Since  that  day  my  life  has  been  nothing  but  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  —  no  need,  therefore,  to  say  more 
about  myself;  notbiag  is  so  intolerably  dull  as  a  happy 
man.  Let  us  go  back  to  our  person^es.  About  a 
year  after  1  bought  my  practice,  I  was  enticed,  almost 
i^ainet  my  will,  to  a  bachelor's  breakfast     The  party 
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Wfts  the  result  of  a  wager  lost  by  ooe  of  my  l^al 
friends  to  a  youDg  man  then  much  in  vogue  in  the 
world  of  fashion.  Monsieur  Maxime  de  Trailles,  the 
flower  of  dandyism  in  those  days,  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  —  " 

"And  still  enjoys  it,"  said  the  Comte  de  Bom, 
interrupting  Derrille.  "No  man  wears  a  coat  with 
more  style  or  drives  a  tandem  better  than  he.  Maxime 
has  the  art  of  playing  cards,  and  eating  and  drink- 
ing with  more  grace  than  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together.  He  knows  what  is  what  in  horses,  hate,  and 
pictures.  The  women  dote  upon  him.  He  always 
spends  a  hundred  thousand  fraucs  a  year,  though  no 
one  ever  beard  of  his  owning  property  or  a  single 
coupon  of  interest.  A  type  of  the  knigbt-errant  of 
salons,  boudoirs,  and  the  boulevards, —  an  amphibious 
species,  half -man,  half-woman, — Comte  Maxiuie  de 
Trailles  is  a  singnlar  being,  good  af  everything  and 
go63~j'wr  nothing,  feared  and  despised,  knowing  most 
thiugs,  yet  ignorant  at  bottom.  Just  as  capable  of  doing 
a  benefit  as  of  committing  a  crime,  sometimes  base, 
sometimes  noble,  more  covered  with  mud  than  stained 
with  blood,  having  anxieties  but  no  remorse,  caring 
more  for  digestion  than  for  thought,  feigning  pas- 
sions and  feeling  none.  He's  a  brilliant  ring  that 
might  connect  the  galleys  with  the  highest  society. 
Maxime  de  Trailles  is  a  man  who  belongs  to  that 
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eniueutly  iuttilligent  tHohs  from  which  sprang  Miia- 
beau,  Pitt,  Richelieu,  but  which  more  frequently 
aupplius  the  world  with  Comtes  de  Horn,  Fouquier- 
TiDvillee,  and  CoignttrdB." 

"Weill"  reeumed  Derville,  after  liatening  to  these 
remarka  of  Madame  de  Grandlieu'e  brother.  "I  had 
heard  a  gi'eat  deal  of  that  peraonage  from  poor  P^re 
Gioriot,  who  was  one  of  my  clients;  but  I  bad  always 
avoided,  when  I  met  him  in  society,  the  dangerous 
tionor  of  his  acquaintance.  However,  my  friend  ui^ed 
me  so  stoongly  to  go  to  his  breakfast  that  I  could  not 
escape  doing  ao  without  being  accused  of  austerity. 
You  cao  hardly  conceive  of  a  bachelor's  breakfast, 
madame.  It  ia  a  maguificent  ahow  of  the  greatest 
rarities, — the  luxury  of  a  miser  who  is  sumptuous 
for  one  day  ouly.  On  entering,  one  is  struck  by  the 
onler  that  reigns  on  a  table  so  dazzling  with  silver 
and  glass  and  damasked  linen.  Life  is  there  in  its 
flower;  the  young  men  are  so  graceful,  ao  smiling, 
tJiey  speak  low,  they  resemble  the  newly  wedded,  — 
all  aeems  virgin  about  them.  Two  hours  later  yon 
would  think  that  same  room  was  a  battlefield  after  the 
battle.  On  all  sides  broken  glasses,  twisted  and 
soiled  napkins;  dishes  half-eaten,  and  repugnant  to 
the  eye;  shouts  that  split  the  ears,  sarcastic  toasts,  a 
fire  of  epigrams,  malignant  jests,  puiple  faces,  eyea 
inflamed,  no  longer  capable  of  expression,  —  involun- 
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l«7  confidences  which  tell  alll  lo  the  midst  of  this 
infernal  racket,  some  break  Uottlea,  others  trull  songH, 
they  challenge  each  other,  they  kiss  or  fights  an  odiona 
smell  arises  of  a  hundred  odore,  shouts  on  a  handred 
tones;  no  one  knows  what  he  eats,  or  what  he  drinks, 
or  what  he  says;  some  are  sad,  otbere  gai-rulone;  one 
man  is  monomaniacal,  and  repeats  the  same  word  like 
a  dock  with  the  striker  going;  another  man  wants  to 
command  the  riot,  and  the  wisest  propose  an  orgy.  If 
any  man  entered  the  room  in  his  Bensee  he  would  think 
it  a  Bacchanalian  revel.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
tumult  as  this  that  Uousienr  de  Trailles  attempted  to 
insinuate  himself  into  my  good  graces.  I  bad  pre- 
served my  senses  pretty  well,  for  I  was  on  my  guard. 
As  for  him,  though  he  aSect«d  to  be  decently  drunk, 
he  was  perfectly  cooi,  and  full  of  his  own  projects. 
I  can't  say  how  it  was  done,  but  by  the  time  we  left 
Grlgnon's  that  evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  he  had  com- 
pletely bewitched  me,  and  I  had  promised  to  take 
him,  the  nert  day,  to  papa  Gobseck.  The  words, 
honor,  virtue,  countess,  honest  woman,  adored  woman, 
misery,  despair,  shone,  thanks  to  his  gilded  language, 
like  magic  through  his  talk.  When  I  awoke  the  next 
morning,  and  tried  to  remember  what  I  bad  done  the 
day  before,  I  had  much  difficulty  in  putting  my  ideas 
blether.  However,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  daughter 
of  one  of  my  clients  was  in  danger  of  losing  her  repu' 
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tftUon  sod  the  respect  and  love  of  her  husband,  if  she 
could  not  obtain  eome  fifty  tfaouBand  francs  that  mom- 
ii^.  She  had  debts:  losses  at  cards,  coachmaker's 
bill,  money  lost  I  knew  not  how.  My  fascinating 
friend  had  assured  me  that  she  was  rich  enough  to 
repair,  by  a  few  years  of  econotny,  the  damage  she 
was  about  to  do  to  her  fortune.  Not  until  morning 
did  I  perceive  the  iusistency  of  my  new  friend;  and 
I  certainly  had  no  idea  of  the  importance  it  was  for 
papa  Gobseck  to  make  peace  with  this  dandy.  Jnst 
ae  I  was  getting  out  of  bed  Monsieur  de  Trailles  came 
to  see  me. 

"  '  Monsieur  le  comte,'  I  said,  after  the  usual  eom- 
idiments  had  passed,  '  I  do  not  see  that  you  need  my 
introduction  in  presenting  yourself  to  van  Gobseck, 
the  moat  polite  and  harmless  of  all  capitalisls.  He  '11 
give  yon  the  money  if  be  has  it,  or,  rather,  if  you  can 
present  him  with  sufficient  security.' 

"' Monsieur,' he  replied,  *I  have  no  wish  what- 
ever to  force  yon  into  doing  me  a  service,  even  though 
you  may  have  promised  it.' 

"'SardanapalusI'  I  said  to  myself;  'shall  I  let 
this  man  think  I  go  back  on  my  word?' 

"  *  I  had  the  honor  to  tell  you  yesterday,'  he  con- 
tinned,  '  that  I  have  quarrelled,  most  inopportunely, 
with  papa  Gobseck.  Now,  as  there  is  no  other  money- 
lender in  Paris  who  can  fork  out  at  once,  and  the  first 
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of  the  mouth  too,  ft  hundred  tiioueand  francs,  I  begged 
yon  to  make  mj  peace  with  him.  But  let  as  say  no 
more  aboot  it' 

"Uonsieur  de  Trailles  looked  at  me  with  an  air 
that  was  politely  insulting,  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
room. 

*' '  I  am  ready  to  take  you  to  him,'  I  said. 

"  When  we  reached  the  rue  des  Grfes  the  dandy 
looked  about  him  with  an  att«ntion  and  an  air  of 
anxiety  which  surprised  me.  Hie  face  became  livid, 
reddened  and  turned  yellow  in  turn,  and  drops  of 
sweat  stood  on  his  forehead  as  be  eaw  the  door  of 
Gobseck's  house.  Just  as  we  got  out  of  his  cabriolet, 
a  hackney-coacb  entered  the  rue  des  Grfes.  The  fal- 
con eye  of  the  young  man  enabled  him,  no  doubt,  to 
dietingnish  a  woman  in  the  depths  of  that  vebicle. 
An  expression  of  almost  savage  joy  brightened  his 
face;  he  called  to  a  little  urchin  who  was  passing, 
and  gave  him  his  horse  to  bold.  We  went  np  at  once 
to  the  money-iender. 

'■ '  Monsieur  Gobseck,'  I  said,  '  I  bring  you  one'Of 
my  intimate  friends  (whom  I  distrust  as  I  do  the 
devil,'  I  added  in  his  ear).  '  To  oblige  loe,  I  am  sore 
you  will  restore  him  to  your  good  graces  (at  the  usual 
cost),  and  you  will  get  him  out  of  his  present  trouble 
(if  you  eboose).' 

<*Monalear  de  Trailles  bowed  to  the  usurer,  sat 
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^own,  and  aeeumed,  as  if  to  HbMd  to  him,  a  couitieiv 
like  sttftude,  the  gnuteful  lowlinwe  of  which  woold 
have  faacinated  you.  But  my  Gobseck  gat  still  on 
his  chair,  at  the  eomer  of  his  fire,  motionlesB,  impas- 
sible. He  locrfied  like  the  statue  of  Voltaire-  seen  a1 
night  under  the  peristyle  of  the  Th^fttre-Fran^aia. 
He  slightly  lifted,  by  way  of  bow,  the  shabby  cap 
with  which  he  covered  his  head,  and  the  small  an 
of  yellow  skull  he  thus  exhibited  completed  his  re 
blance  to  that  marble  statue. 

"  '  I  have  no  money  except  for  my  clients,'  he  said. 

" '  That  meaoa  that  you  are  very  angry  witb  ma 
for  going  elsewhere  to  ruin  myself? '  said  the  coaot, 
laughing. 

"  '  Ruin  yoarself  1 '  said  Oobseck,  in  a  aaroaatio 
tone. 

" '  Do  yon  mean  that  a  man  can't  be  mined  if  be 
owns  nothing?  I  defy  you  to  find  in  all  Paris  a  finer 
capital  than  thity'  cried  the  dandy,  rising,  and  twirling 
round  upon  his  heels. 

*'  This  buffoonery,  which  was  partly  eerioos,  bad 
no  power  to  move  Gobseck. 

"  '  Am  I  not  the  intimate  friend  of  Ronquerolles,  de 
Harsay,  Franchesaini,  the  two  Vandenessee,  Ajuda- 
Pinto,  —  in  short,  all  the  yonng  bloods  in  Paris?  At 
cards  I  'm  the  ally  of  a  prince  and  an  ambasMdor 
whom  you  know.     I  have  my  revenues  in  London,  at 
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the  moat  brilliant  of  indaBtne*-?' 

"  '  Sorely.' 

" '  Too  make  a  sponge  of  me,  mordwu  I  yon  eoconr- 
age  me  to  swell  out  in  tbe  great  world  only  to  aqneeae 
me  at  a  crisis.  Bat  all  yon  money -lenders  are  epongei 
too,  and  death  will  sqneeze  yoa.' 

" '  Possibly.'    , 

"  '  Without  spendthrifts  what  would  beoome  of  yonf 
We  are  one,*  like  body  and  sool.' 

"  'Tme.' 

"  '  Come,  shake  hands,  old  pi^  GobsMi,  and  sfatHT 
yoar  magnanimity.* 

"  '  Yoa  have  come  to  me,'  said  Gobeeck,  coldly, 
*  beoaase  Girard,  Palma,  Werbmst,  and  Gigonnet  haw 
their  bellies  fall  of  yoar  notes,  which  Uiey  are  offering 
everywhere  at  fifty  per  cent  loss.  Now  as  tbey  prob- 
ably only  gave  yon  one-half  of  tiieir  face  value,  those 
notes  are  not  worth  twenty-flye  francs  on  tbe  hundred. 
No,  I  thank  yon  I  Could  I,  with  any  deoenoy,'  eon- 
tinned  Gobseck, '  leod  a  single  penny  to  a  man  who 
owes  thirty  thousand  francs,  and  does  n't  possess  a 
farthing?  Ton  lost  ten  thonsand  francs  night  bef<HS 
hut  at  Baron  de  Nacingen's  ball.' 

"'Monsieur,'  replied  the  conat,  with  rue  impn- 
deoce,  looking  at  the  old  man  bangbtily,  '  my  doings  . 
are  none  of  your  business.     He  whose  notes  are  not 
due  owes  nothing.' 
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"'True.' 

"  '  My  notes  will  be  pftid/ 

"'PoBsibly.' 

"  '  The  question  between  ua  reduces  it«e1f,  at  this 
moment,  to  whether  I  present  you  sufficient  security 
for  the  sum  I  wish  to  borrow.' 

»  '  Right.' 

"  The  noise  of  a  carriage  stopping  b«foi^  the  door 
echoed  through  the  room. 

"  '  I  will  now  fetch  something  that  will  probably 
satisfy  you,'  said  Monsieur  de  Trailles,  rising,  and 
turning  to  leave  the  room. 

"'O  my  80dI'  cried  Grobseck,  rising  too,  and 
stretching  out  his  arms  to  me  as  soon  as  the  young 
man  had  disappeared,  '  if  be  only  brings  me  good 
security,  you  have  saved  my  life!  I  should  have  died! 
WerbruBt  aod  Oigonnet  meant  to  play  me  a  trick. 
Thaoks  to  you,  I  shall  have  a  good  laugh  to>nigbt  at 
thnr  expense.' 

"  The  old  man's  joy  had  something  frightful  about 
it.  It  was  the  sole  moment  of  expansion  or  feetiog 
I  ever  saw  in  him.  Bapid  and  fleeting  as  it  was,  that 
joy  will  never  pass  from  my  memory. 

"'Do  me  the  pleasure  to  stay  here,'  he  said. 
'  Though  I'm  well-anned  and  sure  of  my  shot,  like  a 
man  who  has  bunted  t^ero  and  boarded  ships  to  con- 
quer or  die,  I  dietmst  that  elegant  scoundrel.' 
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"  He  aat  down  again,  this  time  in  sn  armchair  before 
bis  desk.     His  face  was  once  mora  calm  and  livid. 

"'Ho!  bol '  he  said,  suddenly  turning  roond  to 
me;  'you  ak  no  donbt  going  to  see  that  handsome 
creature  T  once  told  joa  about  1  bear  an  aristocratic 
step  in  the  passage. ' 

"  Sure  enough,  the  young  man  now  returned,  lend- 
ing a  lady,  io  whom  I  recognised  that  countess  whom 
Ciobseck  had  once  described  to  me,  —  a  daughter  of 
F6re  Goriot.  The  countess  did  not  at  first  see  me, 
for  I  was  standing  back  in  the  recess  of  a  window, 
my  face  to  the  glass.  As  she  entered  the  damp  and 
gloomy  room  she  cast  a  look  of  fear  and  distrust  at 
Maxime.  She  waa  eo  beautiful  that  in  spite  of  her 
faolts  I  pitied  her.  Some  terrible  anguish  shook  her 
heart;  ber  proud  and  noble  features  wore  a  convulsive 
expression,  scarcely  restrained.  That  young  man 
must  by  this  time  have  become  to  her  an  evil  genius. 
I  admired  Gobaeck,  who,  four  years  earlier,  had  fore- 
seen the  fate  of  these  two  beings  at  the  time  of  their  , 
first  note.  '  Probably, '  I  said  to  myself,  '  that  mon- 
ster with  the  face  of  an  angel  rules  ber  in  al)  pos- 
sible ways,  through  vanity,  jealousy,  pleasure,  the 
triumphs  of  society.'" 

"But,"  cried  M^ame  de  Grandlien,  interrupting 
Derville,  "the  very  virtues  of  this  woman  have  been 
weapons  for  him ;  be  has  made  ber  weep  tears  of  devo- 
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lion ;  be  has  jroased  in  her  soul  the  generoeity  at  our 
sex;  he  baa  abused  her  teudernesa,  and  sold  to  her, 
at  a  cruel  price,  her  cnmioal  jojs." 

"  I  confess  to  you,"  said  Derrille,  who  did  not 
noderBtand  the  signs  that  Madame  de  Grandlien  was 
making  to  him,  "  that  I  did  not  think  of  the  fate  of 
tbat  iioba)>py  creature,  so  brilliant  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  ao  dreadful  to  those  who  could  read  her 
heart.  No,  I  shuddered  with  hoi-ror  aa  I  looked  at 
her  slayer,  tbat  youth  with  a  brow  so  pure,  a  mouth 
ao  fresh,  a  amile  so  gracioue,  teeth  so  white;  a  man 
in  the  semblance  of  an  angel!  They  stood  at  this 
moment  before  a  judge  who  examined  them  a«  an 
old  Dominican  of  the  sixteenth  century  might  have 
watched  the  torturing  of  two  Moors  in  the  cellars  of 
the  Inquisition. 

'* '  Monsieur,  is  there  any  way  of  obtaining  the 
value  of  tbeae  diamonds,  reaerving  to  myself  the  right 
to  redeem  them  ? '  she  said,  in  a  trembling  voice,  hold- 
ing out  to  him  a  casket. 

"  *  Yea,  madame, '  I  replied,  intei^sing,  and  coming 
forward. 

"  She  looked  at  me,  recc^nized  me,  gave  a  shudder, 
and  then  cast  upon  me  that  glance  which  says,  in 
every  country,  '  Silence!  ' 

"  '  The  matter  you  propose,'  I  continued,  '  conati- 
tutea  an  act  which  we  lawyers  call  sale  with  right  of 
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redemption,  —  a  tranBactjou  which  fiooaista  iu  yielding 
and  Gonveyiug  property,  either  real  or  peraoaal,  for  a 
given  time,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  property 
can  be  taken  back  at  a  pi-evioiiBly  fixed  price.' 

"  She  breathed  more  easily.  Comte  Maxime  frowned ; 
he  thought  the  osurer  would  give  a  smaller  sam  for  the 
diamonds  if  subject  to  this  condition.  Gobeeck,  im- 
moTalde,  picked  up  bis  m^oifier,  and  silently  opened 
the  casket.  Were  I  to  live  a  hundred  years  I  conld 
never  forget  the  picture  bis  face  present«d  to  onr  eyes. 
Hia  pale  cheeks  ccdored;  his  eyes,  in  which  the  glitter  ' 
of  the  stones  seemed  to  be  reflected,  sparkled  witfa 
unuatnral  fire.  He  rose,  went  to  the  tight,  held  the 
diamonds  close  to  his  toothleea  mouth  as  if  he  wanted 
to  devour  them.  He  mumbled  a  few  vague  words, 
lifting,  one  after  the  other,  the  bracelets,  necklaces, 
diadems,  sprays, —  all  of  which  he  held  to  the  liglit  to 
judge  of  their  water,  their  whiteness  and  cutting.  He 
took  them  from  the  casket,  and  he  laid  them  back,  he 
played  with  them  to  make  their  fires  sparkle,  seeming 
niore  of  a  child  than  an  old  man,  —  or,  rather,  a  child 
and  an  old  maa  combined. 

"  '  Finel  they  must  have  been  worth  three  hnndred 
thousand  francs  before  the  Revolution.  What  water! 
True  diamonds  of  Asia!  from  Goloonda  or  Visapur! 
Do  you  know  their  value?  No,  no,  Gobseck  is  the 
only  man  in  Paris  who  knows  bow  to  appraise  them. 
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Under  the  £inpire  it  would  still  have  cost  two  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  collect  that  set,  but  now  — '  He 
made  a  gesture  of  disgust,  and  added,  '  Now  dia- 
monds are  losing  value  every  day.  Brazil  is  flooding 
ua  with  stones, —  less  white  than  those  of  India. 
Wou)en  no  longer  wear  them,  except  at  court.  Does 
madame  go  to  court? ' 

"While  delivering  this  verdict  he  was  stilt  examin- 
ing, with  indescribable  delight,  each  stone  in  the 
casket. 

"*No  blemish!'  be  kept  saying,  'One  blemish  I 
Here  's  a  flaw  —    Beautiful  stonel ' 

"  His  pallid  face  was  so  Ulamined  by  the  light  of 
these  stones,  that  I  compared  it  in  my  own  mind  to 
those  old  greenish  mirrors  we  find  in  provincial  inns, 
which  receive  the  reflection  of  a  light  without  return- 
ing It,  and  give  an  appearance  of  apoplexy  to  the 
traveller  who  is  bold  enough  to  look  into  them. 

"  '  Well?'  said  the  count,  striking  Gobseckon  the 
shoulder. 

"  The  old  child  quivered;  he  laid  his  toys  on  the 
desk,  sat  down,  and  became  once  more  a  usurer,  hard, 
cold,  polished  as  a  marble  column. 

"  '  How  much  do  you  want? ' 

"  *  One  hundred  thousand  francs  for  three  years,' 
replied  the  count.     '  Can  we  have  them  ? ' 

"  *  Possibly,'  answered  Gobseck,  taking  from  their 
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nabc^ftny  box  &  pair  of  scales  of  inestimable  worth 
Cor  accuracy, —  his  jewel-caae,  as  it  were  I  Be  weighed 
the  stones,  valoing,  at  a  glance,  Heaven  knows  howl 
the  weight  of  the  settings.  During  this  time  Hie 
expression  on  the  money-lender's  face  wavered  between 
joy  and  stemneas.  The  conntess  was  lost  in  a  etnpor, 
which  I  noted  carefully;  she  seemed  to  be  measuring 
the  depth  of  the  precipice  down  which  she  was  falling. 
There  was  still,  some  lingering  remoree  in  the  soul  of 
that  woman;  it  needed,  perhaps,  but  a  single  effort, 
a  hand  stretched  charitably  ont,  to  save  her.  I  would 
try  it. 

"  '  Are  these  diamonds  yours,  madame? '  t  aafccd, 
in  a  clear  voice. 

"  '  Yes,  monsieur,'  she  replied,  giving  me  a  haughty 
glance. 

"  '  Make  out  that  redemption-deed,  meddler,'  said 
Gobseck  to  me,  pointing  to  his  seat  at  the  desk. 

"  '  Hadame  is  no  doubt  married? '  I  continued. 

"  She  bowed  ber  head  quickly, 

"  '  I  shall  not  make  out  the  deed  1 '  I  exclaimed. 

"  '  Why  not? '  said  Gobseck. 

" '  Why  not? '  I  echoed,  drawing  the  old  man  to  the 
window,  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice.  '  Because,  this 
woman  being  femme  couvarte,  the  deed  of  redemption 
would  be  null,  and  yon  could  not  claim  Ignorance  of  a 
fact  proved  by  the  deed  itself.     Ton  would  be  obliged 
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to  produce  the  diamonds  deposited  in  your  bands,  tlw 
weight,  value,  (»  cutting  of  whicb  are  described  ia 
Uie  deed  — ' 

"Gobseok  interrupted  me  by  a  nod,  and  tben  turned 
to  the  tvo  sinners. 

"  '  He  is  right,'  be  said.  '  The  terms  are  changed  — 
Eighty  thousand  francs  down,  and  you  leave  the  di»- 
monds  with  me,'  adding,  in  a  muffled  tone, '  possesBiou 
la  nine>tentbB  of  the  law  —  ' 

"  '  Bnt  — '  interposed  the  young  man. 

"  '  Take  it,  or  leave  it,'  said  Gobseok,  giving  the 
casket  to  the  countess.  '  I  have  too  many  risks  to 
ran.' 

"  '  Madame,'  I  whispered  ia  her  ear,  '  yon  would  do 
better  to  throw  yourself  on  your  husband's  mercy.' 

"  The  usurer  no  doubt  gnessed  my  words  from  tba 
moremeiit  of  my  lips,  for  he  east  a  severe  look  at  me. 
The  young  man's  face  became  livid.  The  hesitation 
of  the  eountess  was  obvious.  The  count  went  closely 
up  to  her;  and,  though  he  spoke  very  low,  I  beard- him 
say:  — 

*'  *  Farewell,  my  Ansstasie,  be  happy!  A«  for  me, 
my  bx>nbles  will  be  over  to-morrow.* 

"  '  Monsieur,'  cried  the  young  wtHnsm,  addieasiug 
Gobseok,  '  I  accept  your  offer. ' 

"  '  Well,  Weill '  replied  the  old  man,  '  it  takes  a 
good  deal'  to  bring  you  to  terms,  fair  lady.' 
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"  He  drew  ft  cbeck  for  fifty  thousand  fnocs  on  the 
Bank  of  Fi-ance,  and  gave  it  to  the  coanteBS. 

"  '  And  now,'  he  uid,  with  «  eiwle  like  tbat  of 
Voltaire,  '  I  shall  complete  the  sum  with  not«s  lor 
thirty  thousuid  francs,  the  aoundnesB  of  which  can- 
not be  qoestjoned.  They  are  as  good  as  gold  itedf. 
Monsieur  has  just  eaid  to  me:  My  natet  will  ba 
paid.' 

"  So  saying,  he  took  out  and  banded  to  the  countess 
the  not«B  of  the  yonng  man,  protested  tlie  n^bt  belore 
to  eeT«i:d  of  bis  brother  usurers,  who  had,  no  doabt, 
sold  them  to  Crobseck  at  a  low  price,  aa  ctmiparatively 
worttdesa.  The  young  man  uttered  a  sort  of  roar,  in 
the  midat  of  which  could  be  heard  the  words:  '  Old 
scoundrel  1 ' 

"  Papa  Crobseok  did  not  move  one  moede  of  bit 
face,  but  he  took  from  a  box  a  pair  of  pistols,  a,nd 
■   said,  coldly :  — 

"  '  As  the  insnltod  party,  I  fire  Srat.' 

"  '  Maxime,  you  owe  monsieur. an  ^tology,'  (o'ied 
the  tcembling  countess. 

*' '  I  did  not  intend  to  offend  you,*  stunm«red  the 
young  man. 

"  '  I  know  that,'  replied  Gobseck,  tj»nqulUy;  *  you 
merely  intended  not  to  pay  your  notes.' 

"  Tbe  countess  rose,  bowed,  and  left  the  room, 
apparently  horri^ed.     Uonsieur  de  TJSuUes  wfts  foros4 
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to  follow  her;  but  before  he  did  bo  he  turned  Mid 
said :  — 

"  '  If  either  of  yon  betn;  one  word  of  this,  I  shall 
have  joar  blood,  or  you  mine.' 

"  '  Ameul '  replied  Crobseck,  pntting  away  his  pis- 
tols. '  To  nsk  your  blood,  you  maet  have  some,  my 
lad,  and  there 's  nothing  but  mud  in  your  veins.' 

'*  When  the  outer  door  was  closed  and  the  two  car- 
riages had  driven  away,  Gobseck  rose  and  began  to 
dance  about  the  room,  crying  out:  — 

"  '  I  have  the  diamonds!  I  have  the  diamonds!  the 
fine  diamonds!  what  diamonds!  not  dear!  Ha!  ha! 
ha!  WerbruBt  and  Gigonnet,  you  thought  you  'd  catch 
old  papa  Gobseck  1  Ego  sum  papa. !  I  'm  the  master 
ofallofyou!  Paidinfull!  paid  in  full!  What  fools 
tbey  'II  look  to-night  when  I  tell  'em  the  affair  over 
the  dominos! ' 

"  This  gloomy  joy,  this  ferocity  of  a  savage,  excited 
by  the  posseBsion  of  a  few  white  pebbles,  made  me 
shndder.     I  was  speechless  and  stupefied. 

"'Ha!  ha!  there  yon  are,  my  boy!     We'll  dine 

■   together.     We  '11  amuse  ourselves  at  your  house,  for  I 

haven't  any  home;  and  those  eating-house   fellows, 

with  their  gravies  and  sauces  and  wines,  are  fit  to 

poison  the  devil  1 ' 

"  The  expression  of  my  face  seemed  to  bring  bim 
back  to  his  usual  cold  impassibility. 
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*' '  You  can't  conceive  it,  can  yon  ? '  he  said,  sitting 
down  bj  the  hearth,  and  putting  a  tin  sauce-pan  fall 
of  milk  on  the  hob.  '  Will  you  breakfast  irith  nie? 
There  may  be  enough  for  two. ' 

"  '  Thank  yon,  no,'  I  replied.  '  I  never  breakfast 
till  twelve  o'clock.' 

"  At  that  instant  hasty  steps  were  heard  in  the  cor- 
ridor. Some  one  stopped  before  Gobseck'a  door,  and 
rapped  upon  it  several  times,  with  a  sort  of  fury. 
The  usurer  looked  through  the  peep-hole  before  he 
opened  the  door,  and  admitted  a  man  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  who  had,  no  doubt,  seemed  to  him 
inotTensive,  in  spite  of  his  evident  anger.  The  new- 
comer, who  was  simply  dressed,  looked  like  the  late 
Due  de  Richelieu.  It  was  the  count,  whom  you  have 
often  met,  and  who  (If  you  will  permit  the  remark) 
has  the  baagbty  bearing  of  the  statesmen  of  your 
faubourg. 

"  '  Monsleor,'  he  said  to  Gobseck,  'my  wife  has 
just  left  this  house. 

"  '  Possibly.' 

"  '  Well,  monsieur,  don't  you  understand  mo? ' 

"  '  I  have  not  the  honor  to  know  your  wife,'  replied 
the  usurer.  *  Many  persons  have  called  here  this 
morning:  women,  men,  girls  who  looked  like  young 
men,  and  young  men  who  looked  like  girls.  It  would 
be  diflScuit  foi  meto  — ' 
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"  '  A  truoe  to  Jesting,  monBieui';  I  am  talkiDg  of  the 
woman  who  hae  just  left  this  house.' 

"  '  How  am  I  to  know  if  she  Ib  your  wjfe,'  said  the  ' 
usurer,  '  inasmuch  as  I  have  never  before  liad  the 
advantage  of  seeing  jou?' 

"  '  You  are  mistaken.  Monsieur  Gobseck,'  said  the 
oouut,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  irony.  '  We  met  one 
morning  in  my  wife's  bedroom.  You  came  for  the 
money  of  a  note  signed  by  her, —  a  note  tor  whicli  she 
liad  not  received  the  value.' 

"  '  It  is  not  my  affair  to  know  whether  she  received 
its  value  or  not,'  replied  Gobseck,  with  a  malicious 
glance  at  the  count.  '  I  had  discounted  her  note  for 
one  of  my  brethren  in  business.  Besides,  monsieur,' 
he  added,  not  excited  or  hurried  in  speech,  and  slowly 
pouring  some  coffee  into  his  pan  of  milk,  '  you  most 
permit  me  to  remark,  I  see  no  proof  that  you  have  any 
right  to  make  these  remonstrances  in  my  house.  I 
came  of  age  in  the  year  sixty-one  of  the  last  century.' 

"  '  Monsieur,  you  have  just  bought  family  diamonds 
which  do  not  belong  to  my  wife.' 

"  '  Without  considering  myself  obliged  to  let  yoa 
into  the  secrets  of  my  business,  I  must  tell  you,  Mon- 
sieur le  comte,  that  if  your  diamonds  have  been  taken 
by  Madame  la  comtesse,  you  should  have  notified  all 
jewellers  by  circular  letter  not  to  buy  them ;  otberwiae, 
she  may  sell  them  piecemeal.' 
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"  *  HoDdear,'  cried  the  oonnt,  '  yon  koow  my  wife.' 
'"Do  I?" 

"  '  She  is,  in  legal  phrase,  femme  eouverte.' 

"  '  Powibly.' 

"  '  She  has  do  l^al  right  to  dispose  of  those 
diamonds.' 

"'True.' 

"  '  Well,  then,  moueieurF ' 

" '  Well,  moneieor,  1  know  your  wife;  she  is/ismnM 
eouverte^  — that  is,  under  yonr  control;  bo  be  it,  and 
afae  is  under  other  controls  as  veil;  bnt  —  I  —  know 
nothing  of  —  your  diamonds.  If  Madame  la  oomtease 
signs  uotes  of  hand,  she  can,  no  doubt,  do  other  bnsi- 
neae, — 'buy  diamonds,  receive  diamonds  to  aell  again. 
That  often  happens.' 

'* '  Adieu,  monsieur,'  said  the  count,  pale  with 
anger;  'there  are  courts  of  justice.' 

" '  True.' 

"  '  Moneieur  here,'  continued  the  count,  pointing 
to  me,  '  must  hare  witnessed  the  sale.' 

"  '  Poesibly.' 

"  The  count  started  to  leave  the  room.  Suddenly, 
aware  of  the  seriousneBs  of  the  affair,  I  interposed 
between  the  belligerent  parties. 

"  '  Monsieur  le  comte,'  I  said,  '  you  are  right,  and 
Monsieur  Gobseck  is  not  wrong.  You  could  not  sue 
bim  without  bringing  your  wife  into  ooart,  snd  all  the 
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odium  of  this  affair  would  fall  on  her.  I  am  a  bar* 
rister,  but  I  owe  it  to  myself,  personally,  even  more 
than  to  my  official  character,  to  tell  yon  that  the  dia- 
monds of  which  you  speak  were  bought  by  Monsieur 
Gobseck  id  my  preeence;  E  think,  however,  that  you 
would  do  wrong  to  contest  the  validity  of  that  sale, 
the  articles  of  which  are  never  easy  to  recognize.  In 
equity,  you  would  be  right;  legally,  you  would  fail. 
Monsieur  Gobseck  is  too  honest  a  man  to  deny  that 
this  sale  has  been  made  to  his  profit,  especially  when 
my  conscience  and  my  duty  oblige  me  to  declare  It 
But  suppose  you  bring  a  suit,  Monsieur  le  comte,  the 
issue  would  be  very  doubtful.  I  advise  you,  there- 
fore, to  compromise  with  Monsieur  Gobaeck,  who 
might  withdraw  of  bis  own  good-will,  but  to  whom 
•  you  would,  in  any  case,  be  obliged  to  return  the 
purchase- money.  Consent  to  a  deed  of  redemption  in 
six  or  eight  months,  a  year  even,  a  period  of  time 
which  will  enable  yon  to  pay  the  sum  received  by 
Madame  la  comtesae,  —  unlese,  indeed,  you  would 
prefer  to  buy  the  diamonds  back  at  once,  giving 
security  for  the  payment.' 

"The  usurer  was  sopping  his  bread  in  his  coffee, 
and  eating  his  breakfast  with  quiet  indifference;  but 
when  I  said  the  word  compromise,  he  looked  at  me  as 
if  to  say :  — 

"  '  The  scamp!  how  he  profits  by  my  lessons  1 ' 
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"I  retamed  his  look  with  a  glance  which  he  under- 
stood  perfectly  well.  The  whole  affair  was  doubtful 
and  base;  it  was  necessary  to  compromise.  Gobseck 
could  not  take  refuge  in  denial,  because  I  should  tell 
the  truth.  The  count  thanked  me  with  a  friendly 
■mile.  After  a  discussion,  io  which  Gobseck's  clever- 
ness and  greed  would  have  put  to  shame  the  diplomacy 
of  a  congress,  I  drew  up  a  deed,  by  which  the  count 
admitted  having  received  from  the  money-lender  the 
sum  of  eighty-five  thoaeand  francs,  including  interest, 
on  repayment  of  which  sum  Gobseck  bound  himself 
to  return  the  diamonds. 

*''What  hopeless  extravagance!'  cried  the  has. 
band,  as  he  signed  the  deed.  '  How  is  it  possible  to 
bridge  that  yawning  gulf? ' 

"'Monsieur,'  said  Gobseck,  gravely,  'have  you 
many  children  ? ' 

*'  That  question  made  the  count  quiver  as  if,  like  an 
able  surgeon,  the  usurer  bad  laid  his  finger  suddenly 
on  the  seat  of  a  disease.  The  husband  did  not 
answer. 

"'Weill'  resumed  Gobseck,  understanding  that 
painful  silence.  '  I  know  your  history  by  heart.  That 
woman  is  a  demon  whom,  perhaps,  you  still  love;  I 
am  not  surprised;  she  moved  even  me.  But  you  may 
wish  to  save  your  fortune,  and  secure  it  to  one,  or, 
perhaps,  two  of  yonr  children.     Well,  oast  yomaelf 
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into  the  vortex  of  society,  gamble,  appear  to  lose 
your  fortuDe,  aad  couie  and  see  Gobseck  frequently. 
The  world  will  aay  that  I  am  a  Jew,  a  nsurer,  a  pirate, 
and  have  ruined  yon.  I  don't  care  for  that!  If  any 
one  openly  inenlts  me  I  can  shoot  hira ;  no  one  faandlea 
aword  or  pistol  better  than  your  humble  servant;  aad 
everybody  knows  it.  But  find  a  friend,  if  you  can,  to 
whom  you  can  make  a  fictitious  sale  of  your  property, 
—  don't  yon  call  that,  in  your  l^al  tongue,  making  a 
trust?'  he  said,  turning  to  me. 

"  The  count  seemed  entirely  absorbed  by  his  own 
thoughts,  and  he  left  us,  saying  to  Gobseck :  — 

"  '  I  shall  bring  you  the  money  to-morrow;  have 
the  diamonds  ready  for  me?' 

'*'He  looks  to  me  as  stupid  as  &u  honest  man,' 
said  Gobseck,  when  the  count  had  gone. 

*' '  Say,  rather,  as  stupid  as  a  man  who  lovea 
passioDstely. ' 

"  '  The  count  is  to  pay  you  for  drawing  that  deed,' 
eaid  the  old  man,  as  I  left  him. 

"  Some  days  after  these  scenes,  which  had  initiated 
me  into  the  terrible  mysteries  in  the  lives  of  fashion- 
able  women,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  oount  enter  my 
own  office  early  one  morning. 

"  '  Monsieur,'  he  said,  '  I  have  come  to  consult  you 
on  very  serious  interests,  assuring  you  that  I  feel  the 
moflt  entire  confidence  in  yonr  character,  —  as  [  hope 
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to  prove  to  yon.  Your  conduct  towards  Madame  de 
Grandlieu  is  above  praise.' 

"  Thus  you  see,  Madame  la  vicomtease,"  said  Der- 
ville,  iuterruptiug  his  narrative,  "  that  I  have  received 
from  you  a  thousaudfold  the  value  of  a  very  simple 
action.  I  bowed  respectfully,  and  told  him  I  had 
done  no  more  than  the  duty  of  ao  honest  man. 

"  '  Well,  monsieur,'  said  the  count, '  I  have  obtained 
much  information  al)Out  the  singular  personi^^e  to 
whom  you  owe  your  pi-actice.  From  all  I  hear  I  judge 
that  Gobseck  belougs  to  the  school  of  cynical  philos' 
ophers.     What  do  you  think  of  his  honesty? ' 

"  '  Mousieor  le  comte,'  I  replied,  '  Gobseck  is  my 
benefactor  —  at  fifteen  per  cent,'  I  added,  laaghing. 
'  But  that  little  avarice  of  his  does  not  justify  me  in 
di-awing  a  likeness  of  him  for  the  benefit  of  strangers.' 

"  '  Speak  out,  monaieur;  youi-  frankness  cannot 
injure  either  Gobseck  or  yourself.  I  douH  expect  to 
find  an  angel  in  a  money-lender.' 

"  'Papa  Gobseck,"  I  then  said,  '  is  profonndly  con- 
vinced of  one  principle,  which  rules  bis  conduct 
According  to  him,  money  is  merchandise  which  may, 
in  all  security  of  conscience,  be  sold  cheap  or  dear, 
according  to  circumstances.  A  capitalist  is,  in  his 
eyes,  a  man  who  enters,  by  the  rat«  of  interest  whieh 
-  he  claims  for  his  money,  as  partner  by  anticipation  in 
kH  «nt«rpri9es  tcoA  aH  hicnttive  speonlationB.     Apart 
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from  these  financial  principles  and  hie  philosophical 
observations  on  human  nature,  which  lead  him  to 
behave  like  a  usurer,  I  am  confidently  persuaded  that, 
.  ontside  of  his  own  particular  business,  he  is  the  most 
upright  and  the  most  scnipaloos  man  ia  Paris.  There 
are  two  men  in  that  man:  he  is  miserly  and  philo- 
sophical ;  great  and  petty.  If  I  were  to  die,  leaving 
children,  I  should  make  him  their  gnardian.  That, 
monBieor,  is  what  experience  baa  shown  me  of 
Gobeeck.  I  know  nothing  of  his  past  life.  He  may 
have  been  a  pirate;  he  may  have  traversed  the  whole 
earth,  trafficking  in  diamonds  or  men,  women  or  state 
secrets;  but  I  'II  »wear  that  no  human  soul  was  ever 
better  tried  or  more  powerfully  tempered.  The  day 
on  which  I  took  him  the  sum  which  paid  oCF  a  debt  I 
had  incurred  to  him  at  fifteen  per  cent  interefft,  I  asked 
him  (not  without  some  oratorical  precautions)  what 
motive  had  led  him  to  make  me  pay  such  enormous 
interest,  and  why,  wishing,  as  he  did,  to  oblige  me, 
his  friend,  he  had  not  made  the  benefit  complete. 
"  My  son,"  he  replied,  "  I  relieved  you  of  all  gratitude 
by  giving  you  the  right  to  think  yon  owed  me  noth- 
ing; consequently,  we  are  the  best  friends  in  the 
world."  That  speech,  monsieur,  will  explain  the  man 
to  yon  better  than  any  possible  words  of  mine.' 

" '  My  decision  is  irrevocably  made, '  said  tbe  count  . 
'  Prepare  the  necessary  deeds  to  transfer  my  whole 
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prupert;  to  Grobaeck.  I  can  rely  od  none  but  you, 
moQ&ieur,  to  draw  up  the  counter-deed,  by  which  he 
declares  that  this  Bale  is  tIctitiouB,  and  that  be  binds 
himeelf  to  place  my  fortune,  admioiBtered  as  he  knows 
how  to  adminiBter  it,  in  the  bands  of  my  eldest  son 
when  the  lad  attains  bis  majority.  Now,  monsieur,  I 
am  compelled  to  make  a  statement  to  you.  I  dare  oot 
keep  that  deed  in  my  own  house.  The  attachment  of 
my  aon  to  bis  mother  makes  me  fear  to  tell  him  of 
that  counter-deed.  May  I  ask  you  to  be  ila  deposit 
taryF  In  case  of  his  death,  GobBeck  is  to  make  you 
legatee  of  my  propei'ty.     All  is  tboa  provided  for.' 

"  The  count  was  Bileot  for  a  few  moments,  and 
seemed  much  agitated. 

"  *  Pardon  me,  monsieur,'  he  went  on,  '  1  suffer 
terribly;  my  health  causes  me  the  greatest  anxiety. 
Recent  troubles  have  shaken  my  vital  powers  ci-uelly, 
and  necessitate  the  great  step  I  am  now  taking.' 

*' '  Monsieur,'  I  replied,  ^  allow  me,  in  the  first  place, 
to  thank  yon  for  the  confidence  you  have  in  me.  But 
I  must  Justify  it  by  pointing  out  to  you  that  by  this 
action  you  disinherit,  utterly,  your  —  other  children. 
They  bear  your  name.  Were  they  only  the  children 
of  a  woman  once  loved,  now  fallen,  they  have  a  right 
to  some  means,  at  least,  of  existence.  I  declare  to 
yon  that  I  cannot  accept  the  duty  with  which  you 
honor  me,  unless  their  future  is  secored.' 
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"  TiMee  words  made  the  count  tremble  violently. 
A  few  tears  came  to  bie  e;es,  and  be  pressed  my 
hand. 

"  '  I  did  not  wholly  know  yon  till  tbis  moment,'  he 
said ;  '  yoa  have  just  given'  me  both  poio  and  pleasure. 
ffe  will  fix  the  shaie  ot  those  ohildren  in  the  oouuter- 
deed.' 

"I  accompanied  him  to  the  door  of  my  office,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  saw  hia  features  relax  with 
satisfaction  at  the  sense  that  he  was  doing  an  act  of 
justice.  You  see,  now,  Camille,  bow  young  women 
are  led  into  fatal  gulfs.  Sometimes  a  mere  dance,  an 
air  Sang  to  a  piano,  a  day  spent  in  the  country,  lead 
to  terrible  disasters;  vanity,  pride,  trust  in  a  smile, 
folly,  giddiness,  —  all  lead  to  it.  Sbame,  Remorse, 
and  Misery  are  three  Furies  into  whose  hands  all 
women  fall,  infallibly,  the  moment  they  paas  tlie 
limits  of  —  " 

"  My  poor  Camille  is  half -dead  with  sleep,"  said  the 
visoountess,  interrupting  Den-ille.  "  Go  to  bed,  my 
dear;  your  heart  does  n't  need  such  terrifying  pictures 
to  keep  it  pure  and  virtuous." 

Camille  de  Grandlieu  understood  her  mother,  and 
left  the  room. 

"  You  went  a  little  too  far,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Dervine,"  said  Ibe  viscountess.  "  Lawyers  are  not 
mothers  of  families  or  preac&ers." 
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"  Bat  the  nowspapere  tell  —  " 

"My  poor  Dei-villel"  aaid  Madamo  de  GtandUea, 
inteiTuptiDg  bim,  "I  don't  know  joul  Do  you  sup- 
pose tti&t  my  ilaughter  rtisde  the  newepspcTB?  Go 
OD,"  she  said,  after  a  momentary  pause. 

"  Three  days  later,  the  deeds  were  executed  by  Uie 
count,  in  favor  of  Gobseck  —  " 

"  You  can  call  him  the  Comte  de  Bestaud,  now  that 
my  daughter  is  not  here,"  said  the  viscountese. 

'^  So  be  it,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  Well,  a  long  time 
passed  after  that  eeene,  and  I  had  not  received  the 
counter-deed,  which  was  to  have  been  returned  to  me 
for  Bafe-keeping.  In  Paris,  barristers  are  eo  harried 
along  by  the  current  of  affairs  that  they  cannot  give 
to  theii'  clients'  interests  any  greater  attention  than 
clients  demand.  Nevertheless,  one  day  when  Gobsedc 
was  dining  with  me,  I  remembered  to  ask  him  if  he 
knew  why  I  had  not  heard  anything  more  from  Mon- 
sieur de  Reataud. 
"  *  There  's  a  very  good  reason  why,'  he  aoswered; 
'  that  gentleman  is  dying.  He  is  one  of  those  tender 
souls  who  don't  know  how  to  kill  grief,  and  eo  let 
grief  kill  them.  Life  is  a  toil,  a  trade,  and  people 
should  take  the  trouble  to  learn  it.  When  a  man 
knows  life,  having  experienced  its  pains,  his  fibre 
knits,  and  acquires  a  certain  supplenesa  which  enables 
him  to  command  his  feelings;  be  makes  his  nerves 
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iDto  steel  springs  which  bend  without  breaking.  If 
his  stomach  is  good,  a  roan  can  live  as  long  ss  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  are  famous  trees.' 

"  'Will  the  count  die?' 

" '  Possibly.  You  'II  have  a  jnicy  affoir  in  that 
legacy.' 

"  I  looked  at  my  man,  and  said,  in  order  to  Bonnd 
him,  '  Explain  to  me  wby  the  count  and  I  are  the  only 
two  beings  in  whom  yon  have  taken  an  interest.' 

"  *  Becanse  you  and  he  are  the  only  ones  who  have 
trusted  in  me  without  reservatioos,'  he  replied. 

"Although  tbis  answer  induced  me  to  suppose  that 
Gobseck  would  not  take  advantage  of  his  position  in 
case  the  counter-deed  was  lost,  I  resolved  to  go  and 
see  the  count.  After  parting  from  the  old  roan,  I  went 
to  the  rue  du  Helder,  and  was  aliowu  ioto  a  salon 
where  tbe  countess  was  playing  with  her  children. 
When  she  heard  my  name  announced,  she  rose  hastily 
and  came  to  meet  me;  then  she  sat  down  without  a 
wonl,  and  pointed  to  an  armchair  near  the  fire.  She 
put  upon  her  face  that  impenetrable  mask  beneath 
which  women  of  the  world  know  so  well  how  to  hide 
their  passions.  Griefs  had  already  faded  that  face; 
the  exquisite  lines,  which  were  always  its  chief  merit, 
alone  remained  to  tell  of  her  beauty. 

"  '  It  is  essential,  madame,'  I  said,  '  that  I  should 
see  Monsieur  le  comte.' 
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'* '  Tben  yoa  vonld  be  more  favored  than  I  am,' 
she  eaid,  interrupting  me.  '  Honaienr  de  Restaud 
will  see  no  one;  he  will  scarcely  allow  the  doctor  to 
visit  him,  and  he  rejects  all  attentionsi  even  mine. 
Such  men  are  ao  faocifal !  they  are  like  children;  they 
don't  know  what  tbey  want' 

"  '  Perhaps,  like  children,  they  know  exactly  what 
they  want. ' 

"  The  countess  colored.  I  was  almost  sorry  for 
having  made  that  speech,  so  worthy  of  Gobseck. 

"  '  But,'  I  continued,  to  change  the  conversation, 
'  Monsieur  de  Restaad    cannot  be  always  alone,   I 
suppose. ' 
■    "  '  His  eldest  son  is  with  him,'  she  said. 

"I  looked  at  her;  but  this  time  she  did  not  color; 
she  seemed  to  have  strengthened  her  resolution  not  to 
give  way. 

"  '  Let  me  say,  madame,  that  my  reqnest  is  not 
indiscreet,'  I  reenraed;  '  it  is  founded  on  important 
interests  —  '  I  bit  my  lips  as  I  said  the  words,  feeling, 
too  latA,  that  I  had  made  a  false  move.  The  countess 
instantly  took  advantage  of  my  heedlessness. 

" '  My  interests  are  not  apart  from  those  of  my 
hnsband,'  she  said.  '  Nothing  hinders  you  from 
addressing  yourself  to  me.' 

"  '  The  aCfair  which  brings  me  here  concerns  Mon- 
fliear  le  comte  only,'  I  replied  firmly.   . 
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" '  I  will  have  him  informed  of  yonr  wiah  to  see 
him.' 

"  The  polite  tone  and  air  she  assumed,  as  she  eaid 
those  words,  did  cot  deceive  me.  I  saw  plainly  she 
would  never  let  me  reach  her  husband.  I  talked  for 
a  time  on  indifferent  mattera,  in  order  to  observe  her; 
but,  like  all  women  who  have  formed  a  plan,  she  could 
dissimulate  with  that  rare  perfection  which,  in  per- 
sons of  your  sex,  Madame  la  vicomtesse,  is,  in  the 
highest  d^ree,  ti-eacherous.  Dare  I  say  it?  I  began 
to  apprehend  the  worst  of  hev,  —  even  crime.  This 
impression  came  from  a  glimpse  into  the  future, 
revealed  by  her  gestures,  her  glance,  her  manner,  and 
even  by  the  intonations  of  her  voice.     1  left  ber  — 

"And  now,  madame,"  continued  Derville,  after  a 
slight  pause,  "I  must  give  you 'a  narrative  of  the 
scenes  which  ended  this  affair,  adding  certain  circum- 
stances which  time  has  revealed  to  me,  and  certain 
details  which  Gobseck's  perspicacity,  or  my  own, 
have  enabled  me  to  divine  — 

"Ae  soon  as  the  Comte  de  Restaud  appeared  to 
plunge  into  the  pleasures  of  a  gay  life,  and  seemed 
to  squander  his  money,  scenes  took  place  between 
husband  and  wife  the  secret  of  which  was  never 
divulged,  although  the  count  found  reason  to  judge 
more  unfavorably  than  ever  of  bis  wife's  character. 
Ue  fell  ill  from  the  effects  of  this  shock,  and  took  to 
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bis  bed;  it  was  theo  that  bis  aversion  to  the  countess 
and  ber  two  younger  children  showed  itself.  He  foi^ 
bade  their  eatrance  into  bis  room,  and  when  they 
attempted  to  elnde  this  order,  their  disobedience 
brought  on  such  dangerous  ezcitemeot  in  Monsieur  de 
Rfiiitaud  that  the  doctor  conjured  the  countess  not  to 
infringe  her  husband's  orders.  Madame  de  Restaud, 
who  by  this  time  tiad  seen  the  landed  estates,  the 
family  property,  and  even  tbe  honse  in  which  she 
lived  made  over,  saccesBively,  to  Gobeeek,  no  doubt 
understood,  in  a  measure,  her  husband's  real  inten. 
tions.  Monsieur  de  Trailles,  then  rather  hotly  pur- 
sued by  creditors,  was  travelling  in  England.  He 
alone  could  bave  made  her  fully  understand  tbe  secret 
pi-ecautions  which  Gobaeck  had  suggested  to  the  count 
against  her.  It  is  said  that  she  resisted  affixing  her 
signatui-e,  as  our  laws  require,  to  the  sale  of  lands; 
nevei'thelesB,  the  count  obtained  it  in  every  instance. 
She  appears  to  have  thought  that  tbe  count  was  cap- 
italizing bis  fortune,  and  placing  tbe  total  in  the 
bands  of  some  notary,  or,  possibly,  in  the  Bank, 
Aocording  to  ber  ideas,  Monsieur  de  Restaud  must 
possess  a  deed  of  some  kind  to  enable  ber  eldest  son 
to  recover  a  part  at  least  of  the  landed  estate,  and 
this  deed  was  probably  now  in  the  count's  own 
custody.  She  therefore  determined  to  establish  a 
close  watch  upon   ber  husband's  room.     Outside  of 
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that  room  she  reignecl  despotically  over  the  hoase- 
hold,  which  she  dow  subjected  to  the  closeet  watch* 
fng.  She  herself  remaiDed  all  day  seated  in  the 
salon  adjoining  her  husband's  bedroom,  where  she 
could  hear  his  every  word  and  even  his  movements. 
At  night,  she  had  a  bed  made  up  in  the  same  room; 
but  for  most  of  the  time  she  slept  little.  The 
doctor  was  entirely  in  her  interests.  Such  devo- 
tion seemed  admirable.  She  knew,  with  the  shrewd- 
ness natural  to  treacherous  minds,  how  to  explain  the 
repugnance  Monsieur  de  Restaud  manifested  for  her; 
and  she  played  grief  so  perfectly  that  her  conduct 
attained  to  a  sort  of  celebrity.  A  few  prudes  were 
beard  to  admit  that  she  redeemed  her  faults  by  her 
present  behavior.  She  herself  had  constantly  before 
her  eyes  the  poverty  that  awaited  her  at  the  count's 
death  should  she  lose  her  presence  of  mind  even  for 
a  moment.  Consequently,  repulsed  as  she  was  from 
the  bed  of  pain  on  which  her  husband  lay,  she  drew 
a  magic  ring  around  it.  Par  from  him,  bnt  near 
to  him,  deprived  of  her  functions,  hut  all  powerful,  a 
devoted  wife  apparently,  she  sat  there,  watching  for 
<leath  and  fortune,  as  that  insect  of  the  ilelds,  in  the 
depths  of  the  spiral  mound  he  has  laboriously  thrown 
up,  hearkens  to  every  grain  of  dust  that  falls  while 
awaiting  his  inevitable  prey.  The  severest  censors 
could  not  deny  that  the  countess  was  carrying  the 
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Beatimeut  of  motherhood  to  an  extreme.  The  death 
of  her  father  bad  been,  people  said,  a  lesaon  to  her. 
Adoring  her  cbildreo,  she  liad  given  them  the  beat 
and  moat  brilliant  of  educations;  the;  were  too  ;oung 
to  UDdereland  the  immoralities  of  her  life;  she  bad 
been  able  to  attain  her  end,  and  make  herself  adored 
by  them.  I  admit  that  I  cannot  entirel;  avoid  a 
aentiment  of  admiration  for  this  woman,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  compassion  about  which  Gobseck  never  ceased 
to  joke  me.  At  this  period,  the  countess,  who  had 
reG<%Di2ed,  at  last,  the  baseness  of  Maxime,  was 
expiating,  in  tears  of  blood,  the  faults  of  Ler  past ' 
life.  I  am  sure  of  this.  However  odious  were  the 
measures  which  she  took  to  obtain  her  husband's  for- 
ttme,  they  were  dictated  by  maternal  affection,  and 
the  desire  to  repair  tbe  wrong  she  had  done  to  her 
younger  children.  Each  time  that  Ernest  left  bis 
father's  room,  she  subjected  him  to  close  inquiry  on 
all  the  count  had  said  and  done.  The  boy  lent  him- 
self wiUingl;  to  his  mother's  wishes,  which  be  attrib- 
uted to  tender  feelings,  and  be  often  forestalled  her 
questions.  My  visit  was  a  flash  of  light  to  the  coun- 
tess, who  believed  she  saw  in  me  the  agent  of  tbe 
count's  vengeance;  and  she  instantly  determined  not 
to  let  me  see  the  dying  man.  I  myself,  nnder  a 
strong  presentiment  of  coming  evil,  was  keenly  desir- 
ous to  obtain  an  interview  with  Monsieur  de  Bestaud, 
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for  I  w»0  not  without  anxiety  about  th«  fat«  of  the 
connter-deed ;  if  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  countess, 
she  might  raise  money  on  it,  and  the  result  would  be 
interminable  law-suits  between  herself  and  Grobseck. 
I  knew  the  latter  well  enough  to  be  certain  he  would 
oerer  restore  the  property  to  the  countess,  and  there 
were  many  elements  of  litigation  in  the  conati-uctioD 
of  these  deeds,  the  carrying  out  of  which  could  ODly 
be  done  by  me.  Anxious  to  prevent  misfortunes  be- 
fore it  was  too  late,  I  determined  to  see  the  conotess 
a  second  time. 

"I  have  remarked,  madame,"  said  Derville  to 
Hadame  de  Grandlieu,  in  a  confidential  tone,  *'  that 
certain  moral  phenomena  exist  to  which  we  do  not 
pay  sufficient  attention  in  social  life.  Being  by  nature 
an  olwerver,  I  have  carried  into  the  various  affaira  of 
self- interest  which  come  into  my  practice,  and  in 
which  passions  play  so  vehement  a  part,  a  spirit  of 
involuntary  analysis.  Mow,  I  have  always  noticed, 
with  ever- recurring  surprise,  that  the  secret  ideas  and 
intentions  of  two  adversaries  are  reciprocally  divined. 
We  sometimes  find,  in  two  enemies,  the  same  lucidity 
of  reasoning,  the  same  power  of  intellectual  sight  as 
there  is  between  two  lovei-s  who  can  read  each  other's 
Mula.  So,  when  the  conntess  and  I  were  once  more 
in  presence  of  each  other,  I  suddenly  understood  the 
cMien  of  her  uitipathy  to  me,  although  she  disguised 
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her  feelings  under  the  most  gracious  politeness  and 
amenity.  I  was  the  confidant  of  her  hnsband'aaflfairs, 
and  it  was  impossible  that  any  woman  could  avoid 
bating  a  man  before  whom  she  was  forced  to  blaeh. 
On  her  part,  she  guessed  that,  although  I  was  the 
man  to  whom  her  husband  gave  his  confidence,  he 
had  not  yet  giveo  the  charge  of  his  property  into  my 
bands.  Our  conversation  (which  I  will  spare  you) 
remains  in  my  memory  as  one  of  the  most  perilous 
struggles  in  which  I  have  ever  been  engaged.  The 
countess,  gifted  by  nature  with  the  qualities  neces- 
sary for  the  exercise  of  irresistible  seduction,  became, 
in  turn,  supple,  haughty,  cai-essing,  confidential;  she 
even  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  rouse  my  curiosity, 
and  even  to  excite  a  sentiment  of  love  in  order  to 
master  me;  but  she  failed.  When  I  took  leave  of  her 
I  detected,  in  her  eyes,  an  expression  of  hate  and  fuiy 
which  made  me  tremble.  We  parted  enemies.  She 
would  fain  have  annihilated  me,  while  I  felt  pity  for 
her,  —  a  feeling  which,  to  certain  natures,  is  the 
deepest  of  all  insults.  That  feeling  showed  itself 
plainly  in  the  last  remarks  I  made  to  her.  I  left,  as 
I  believe,  an  awful  terror  in  her  soul,  by  assuring  her 
that  in  whatever  way  she  acted  abe  would  inevitably 
be  mined. 

"  '  If  I  could  only  see  Monsieur  le  comte,'  I  said  to 
her, '  the  future  of  your  children  —  ' 
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"  '  I  should  be  at  your  mercy,'  she  said,  iatomipt- 
iog  me  with  a  gesture  of  di^ust. 

"  The  queationa  between  us  being  declared  in  eo 
traok  and  positive  a  manner,  I  determined  to  go  for- 
ward,  in  my  own  way,  and  save  that  family  from  the 
ruin  that  awaited  it  Reaolving  to  commit  even  legal 
irregular i tie 8,  if  they  were  necessary  to  attain  my 
ends,  I  made  the  following  preparations:  First,  I 
sued  the  Comte  de  Restaud  for  a  sum  fictitiously  due 
to  Gobeeck,  and  obtained  a  judgment  against  him. 
The  counteas  conoealeil  tbia  proceeding;  but  it  gave 
roe  the  legal  right  to  affix  seala  to  the  count's  room 
on  his  death,  which  was,  of  course,  my  object.  Next, 
I  bribed  one  of  the  servants  of  the  house,  and  made 
him  promise  to  notify  me  the  moment  tbat  his  roaster 
appeared  to  be  dying,  were  it  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  night;  I  did  this,  in  order  that  I  might  reach  the 
house  suddenly,  frighten  the  countess  by  threatening 
to  afilx  the  seals  instantly,  and  so  get  possession  of 
the  counter-deed.  I  heard,  afterwards,  that  this 
woman  waa  atudying  the  Code  while  she  listened  to 
the  moans  of  her  dying  hosband.  What  frightful 
pictures  might  be  made  of  the  souls  of  those  who  8ur> 
round  some  death-beds,  if  we  conld  only  paint  ideasi 
And  money  is  always  the  mover  of  the  intrignes  there 
elaborated,  the  plana  there  formed,  the  plots  there 
laid!     Let  us  now  turn  from  these  details,  irksome, 
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Indeed,  though  tbey  may  bare  eiiabled  yon  to  Be«  tht 
wretchedneee  of  this  woman,  that  of  her  hnsbaDd,  and 
the  secrete  of  other  homes  nnder  like  circmnstKocee. 
For  the  last  two  months,  the  Comte  de  Beatand, 
resigned  to  die,  lay  alone  on  hts  bed,  in  hie  own 
ohamber.  A  mortal  disease  was  slowly  sapping  both 
mind  and  body.  A  yictim  to  those  aJok  fancies  tits 
caprices  of  which  appear  inexplicable,  be  objected  to 
the  cleaning  of  his  room,  refused  all  personal  care% 
and  even  insisted  tiiat  no  one  should  make  bis  bed. 
A  sort  of  apathy  took  pos^eesion  of  bim;  the  ftimi- 
tnre  was  in  disordei-,  dust  and  cobwebs  lay  tbiclc  on 
the  delicate  ornaments.  Formerly  oboioe  and  luxnri- 
ons  in  his  tastes,  be  now  seemed  to  take  j^asnre 
in  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  his  room,  where  tbe 
obimney-piece  and  chairs  and  tables  were  encum- 
bered with  articles  required  by  illness, —  phials,  empty 
or  fnll,  and  nearly  all  dirty,  soiled  linen,  broken 
plates;  a  warming-pan  was  before  tbe  flr«,  and  a  tub, 
still  full  of  some  mineral  water.  The  aeBtiment  of 
dettruetion  was  expressed  in  every  detail  of  tliia 
miserable  chaos.  Death  loomed  up  in  things  bgfora 
it  invaded  the  perfion.  The  count  had  a  horror  of 
daylight;  the  outer  blinds  of  tlie  windows  were  dosed, 
•nd  this  enforced  darkness  added  to  the  gloom  of  t^ 
melancholy  place.  The  sick  man  was  shmnken,  bat 
his  eyes,  in  which  life  appeared  to  have  taken  refuge, 
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were  still  brilliant.  The  livid  whiteness  of  his  face 
had  something  horrible  about  it,  increased  by  the 
extraordinary  length  of  his  hair,  which  he  refused  to  . 
have  cut,  so  that  it  now  bung  in  long,  straight  raeshes 
beside  his  face.  He  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
fanatical  hermits  of  a  desert  Grief  had  extinguished 
all  other  human  feelings  in  this  man,  who  was  barely 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  whom  Paris  had  once  known 
so  brilliant  and  so  happy.  One  morning,  about  Cbe 
beginning  of  December,  in  the  year  1831,  he  looked 
at  his  SOD  Ernest,  who  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  bis 
bed,  watching  him  sadly:  — 

"  '  Are  you  in  pain,  papa?  '  asked  the  lad. 

"  '  No,'  he  said,  with  a  frightful  smile;  '  it  Is  all 
here  and  there,'  —  he  pointed  first  to  his  head,  and 
then  pressed  his  fleshless  fingers  on  hie  heart,  with  a 
gesture  that  made  Ernest  weep. 

'*  *  Why  does  not  Mousieur  Derville  come  to  me? ' 
be  said  to  bis  valet,  whom  he  thoi^ht  attached  to  him, 
but  who  was  really  in  the  interests  of  the  countess. 
'  Maurice,'  cried  the  dying  man,  suddenly  sitting  up, 
and  seeming  to  recovei'  his  presence  of  mind,  '  I 
have  sent  you  seven  or  eight  times  to  my  lawyer, 
within  the  last  fortnight;  why  does  n't  he  come?  Do 
you  think  some  one  is  tricking  me?  Go  and  get  him 
instantly,  and  bring  him  back  with  you.  If  you  don't 
execute  my  orders,  I  '11  get  up  myself  and  go — ' 
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"  '  Madame,'  said  the  valet,  goiDg  into  the  aalOD, 
*  yoD  have   beard  Moneieor  le  comte;  what  am  I  to  ' 
*  do?" 

"  '  Pretend  to  go  to  that  lawyer,  and  then  come 
back  and  say  to  Monsieur  le  comte  that  his  man  of 
bneinees  has  gone  a  hundred  miles  iato  the  country, 
to  try  an  importaat  case.  You  can  add  that  be 
is  expected  back  the  last  of  the  week.  Sick  men 
always  deceive  thejueelves  about  their  state,'  abe 
thought;  'he  wiU  wait  for  the  lawyer's  return.' 

*'  The  doctor  had  that  morning  told  her  that  the 
count  could  scarcely  survive  the  day.  When,  two 
hours  later,  the  valet  brought  back  this  discouraging 
message,  the  count  was  greatly  agitated. 

"  '  My  God!  my  God! '  be  repeated  many  times. 
'  I  have  no  hope  but  in  thee ! ' 

"  He  looked  at  his  son  for  a  long  while,  and  said  to 
him,  at  last,  in  a  feeble  voice:  — 

"  '  Ernest,  my  child,  you  are  very  young,  but  you 
have  a  good  heart,  and  you  will  surety  comprehend  the 
sacredness  of  a  promise  made  to  a  dying  man,  —  to  a 
father.  Do  you  feel  capable  of  keeping  a  secret? 
of  burying  it  in  your  own  breast,  so  that  even  your 
mother  shall  not  suspect  it?  My  son,  there  ia  do  one 
but  yon  in  this  house  whom  I  can  tnist.  Yoa  will  not 
betray  my  confidence?' 

'* '  No,  father.' 
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"  '  TheD,  Eroest,  I  shaU  give  yoa,  presently,  a 
'  Maled  package  which  belongs  to  Monsieur  Derville; 
yoa  must  keep  it  in  sack  a  way  that  no  one  can  know  • 
yon  have  it;  yoa  mast  then  manage  to  leave  Uie  house, 
ud  throw  the  package  into  Ibe  poat-offioe  box  at  the 
end  of  the  street ' 

"  '  Yea,  father.' 

*' '  Can  I  rely  npoo  you? ' 

"  '  Yes,  father.' 

'* '  Then  kiss  me.  Yon  make  my  death  less  bitter, 
dear  child.  In  aiz  or  seven  years  you  will  understand 
the  importance  of  this  secret,  —  you  will  then  be 
rewarded  for  your  faithfulness  and  dexterity,  and  you 
will  also  know,  my  son,  how  much  I  have  loved  you. 
Leave  me  now,  for  a  moment,  and  wateb  that  no  one 
enters  this  room.' 

"  £mest  went  out,  and  found  his  mother  standing 
in  the  salon. 

'* '  Ernest,'  she  said,  '  come  here.' 

"  She  sat  down,  and  held  her  son  between  her  kneea, 
pressing  him  to  her  heart,  and  kissing  bim. 

"  '  Ernest,'  she  said,  '  your  father  has  been  talking 
to  you.' 

" '  Yea,  mamma.' 

."  '  What  did  he  say  to  yon?  ' 

"  '  I  cannot  repeat  it,  mamms.' 

"  '  OhI  my  dear  child,'  cried  the  countess,  kissbig 
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bim  iritb  eotbasiasm,  '  bow  mncb  pleasnre  yoor  dis- 
cretion givea  me.  Tell  the  truth,  and  alwA^B  be  faJtb- 
f  ol  to  yonr  word :  those  are  two  principles  yon  most 
never  forget ' 

"  '  Oh!  how  noble  you  are,  mamms;  yoo  were  never 
false,  yon !  —  of  that  T  am  sare. ' 

"  '  Sometimes,  Ernest,  I  have  been  false.  Tes,  I 
have  broken  my  word  under  circnmstances  before 
which  even  laws  must  yield.  Listen,  my  Ernrat,  you 
are  now  old  enough  and  sensible  enough  to  see  that 
yoor  father  repalses  me,  and  rejects  my  care;  this  Is 
not  natural,  for  yon  know,  my  son,  how  I  love  him.' 

"  '  Tea,  mamma.' 

"  '  My  poor  child,'  continued  the  countess,  weeping, 
'  this  misfortune  is  the  result  of  treacherous  insinua- 
tions. Wicked  people  have  sought  to  separate  me 
from  your  father,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  own 
cupidity.  They  want  to  deprive  ns  of  our  property 
and  keep  it  themselves.  If  your  father  were  well  the 
separation  now  between  us  would  cease;  he  would 
listen  to  me;  yon  know  how  good  and  loving  he  is; 
be  would  recognize  his  error.  But,  as  it  is,  his  mind 
is  weakened,  the  prejudice  he  has  taken  agaisst  me 
baa  become  a  fixed  idea,  a  species  of  mania,  —  the 
effect  of  his  disease.  The  preference  your  father 
shows  for  yon  is  another  proof  of  the  derangement  of 
bis  faculties.     You  never  noticed  before  hia  illness, 
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that  he  cared  less  for  Pauline  and  Georges  Uuui  for 
;oQ.  It  is  a  mere  caprice  ou  his  part.  The  tender- 
ness he  DOW  feels  for  you  may  suggest  to  him  to  give 
yoo  orders  to  execute.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  luin 
your  family,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  would  not  see  your 
mother  begging  her  bread  like  a  pauper,  you  must  tell 
her  everything  — ' 

"  '  Ah!  ah! '  cried  the  count,  who,  having  opened 
the  door,  appeared  to  them  suddenly,  half  naked, 
already  as  dry  and  fleahless  as  a  skeleton.  That  hol- 
low cry  produced  a  terrible  effect  upon  the  couotess, 
who  remained  motionless,  rigid,  and  half  stupefied. 
Her  husband  was  so  gaunt  and  pale,  he  looked  as  if 
issuing  from  a  grave. 

"  '  You  have  steeped  my  life  in  misery,  and  now 
you  seek  to  embitter  my  death,  to  pervert  the  mind  of 
my  son,  and  make  him  a  vicious  man! '  cried  the 
count,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

"  The  GounteBB  fiung  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  dying 
man,  whom  these  last  emotions  of  his  waning  life 
made  almost  hideous,  and  burst  into  a  torrent  of 
tears. 

"  '  Mercy!  mercy! '  she  cried. 

"  '  Have  you  had  pity  for  me? '  he  asked.  '  I 
allowed  you  to  squander  your  own  fortune;  would 
you  uon  squauder  mine,  and  ruin  my  son?' 

"  'Ah  !  yes,  no  pity  for  me!  yea.  be  inflexible!  but 
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tbe  children!  Condemn  your  widow  to  a  convent,  and 
I  will  obe;  you;  I  wilt  expiate  my  faults  by  doing  all 
you  order;  but  let  the  cbildren  prosper!  the  children! 
the  children ! ' 

"  '  I  have  but  one  child,'  replied  the  connt,  etretch- 
Ing  his  fleBhleaa  arm,  with  a  despairing  gesture,  to  his 

SOD. 

"  '  Pardon !  I  repent !  I  repent! '  cried  the  coun- 
tess, clasping  tbe  cold,  damp  feet  of  her  buaband. 
Sobs  hindered  her  from  speaking;  only  vagne,  inco- 
herent words  could  force  their  way  from  her  burning 
throat. 

"  '  After  what  yoa  bave  jost  said  to  Ernest  do  you 
dare  to  talk  of  repentance? '  said  the  dying  man,  free- 
ing bis  feet,  and  throwing  over  the  conutess  in  doing 
so.  '  Tod  sbot^  me,'  he  added,  with  an  indilTerence 
in  which  there  was  something  awful.  '  Tod  were  a 
bad  daughter,  you  have  been  a  bad  wife,  you  will  be 
a  bad  mother.' 

"  Tbe  unhappy  woman  fainted  as  she  lay  tbu«. 
The  dying  man  returned  to  his  bed,  lay  down,  and 
lost  consciousness  soon  after.  The  priests  came  to 
administer  tbe  sacraments.  He  died  at  midnight,  the 
scene  of  tbe  morning  having  exhausted  his  remaining 
strength.  I  reached  the  house,  t<^ether  with  papa 
Gobseck,  half  an  hour  later.  Thanks  to  tbe  excite- 
ment that  prevailed,  we  entered  the  little  salon,  next 
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to  the  deBth-ob&mber,  annoticed.  Theie  we  fonod  the 
three  children  in  tears,  between  two  priests,  who  were 
to  pass  tbe  night  with  the  body.  Ernest  came  to  me, 
and  said  that  hia  mother  wished  to  be  alone,  in  the 
connt'a  ohamber. 

"  '  Do  not  enter,'  be  said,  with  an  exquisite  expres- 
sion of  tone  and  gesture.     '  She  is  praying.' 

"Gobseok  langhed,  that  silent  laugh  peculiar  to 
him.  I  was  far  too  moved  by  the  feeling  that  shone 
on  tbe  boy's  young  face  to  share  the  old  man's  irony. 
When  Ernest  saw  us  going  to  tbe  doot,  be  ran  to  it, 
and  called  out:  — 

"  '  Uamma  1  here  are  some  black  men  looking  for 
you." 

*'  Gobseok  lifted  the  child  as  if  he  were  a  featJiar, 
and  opened  the  door.  What  a  sight  now  met  oar 
eyas!  Frigbtfnt  disorder  reigoed  in  die  room.  Di- 
shevelled by  despair,  her  eyea  flashing,  the  connteaa 
stood  erect,  speechless,  in  the  midst  of  clothea,  papers, 
articles  of  all  kinds.  Horrible  confusion  in  the 
presenoe  of  death  1  Hardly  had  the  count  expired, 
before  his  wife  had  forced  the  drawers  and  the  desk. 
Bound  her,  on  the  carpet,  lay  fragments  of  all  kinds, 
torn  papers,  portfolios  broken  open,  —  all  liearing  the 
marks  of  her  daring  bands.  If,  at  first,  her  search  had 
been  in  vain,  something  in  her  attitude  and  the  sort 
of  agitation  that  possessed  ber  made  ma.  think  she 
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had  ended  by  discovering  the  mysteriotis  papers.  I 
turned  mj  eyes  to  the  bed,  and,  with  the  instinct  that 
practice  in  onr  profession  gives  me,  I  dirined  .what 
bad  happened.  The  count's  body  was  rolled  to  the 
wall,  and  lay  half  across  the  bed,  the  nose  to  the 
mattresB,  disdainfully  tossed  aside,  like  the  envelopea 
lying  on  the  floor.  His  inflexible,  stiffening  limbs 
gave  him  an  appearance  grotesquely  horrible.  The 
dying  man  had  no  doubt  hidden  the  oonntusleed 
under  his  pillow,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  danger, 
while  he  lived.  The  conntess,  baflled  In  her  search, 
must  have  divined  her  husbaod's  thought  «t  last;  in 
fact,  it  seemed  revealed  by  the  convulsive  form  of  his 
booked  flngera.  The  pillow  was  flnngnpon  the  ground; 
the  imprint  of  the  wife's  foot  was  stilt  up«n  it;  beside 
it,  and  Just  before  her,  where  she  stood,  I  saw  an 
envelope  with  many  seale,  bearing  the  eonnt's  amM. 
This  I  picked  hastily  np,  and  read  a  direction,  showing 
that  the  contents  of  that  envelope  had  been  intended 
for  me.  I  knew  what  they  were  I  I  looked  fixedly  at 
the  conotess,  with  the  stem  intelligence  of  a  Judge  wfao 
examines  a  guilty  person.  A  fire  on  the  hearth  was 
licking  np  the  remains  of  thejpapers.  When  she  saw 
na  enter,  the  countess  had  doubtless  flung  the  deed  into 
it,  believii^  (perhaps  from  its  first  formal  words)  that 
she  was  destroying  a  will  that  deprived  her  younger 
children  of  their  property.     A  tortured  coBBchtDce, 
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and  the  iovolantary  fear  inspired  by  the  commiBalon 
of  a  crime,  had  taken  from  her  all  power  of  reflection. 
Finding  herself  caagbt  almost  in  the  act,  she  may 
have  fancied  she  already  felt  the  branding  iron  of  the 
galleya.  The  woman  stood  there,  panting,  as  she 
await«d  our  first  words,  and  looking  at  us  with  haggard 
eyea. 

;  *' '  Abl  madame,'  I  said,  taking  from  the  heailh 
a  fragment  which  the  fire  tiad  not  wholly  consumed, 
'you  have  mined  your  younger  children  I  These 
papers  secured  their  property  to  them.' 

"  Her  mouth  stirred,  as  if  she  were  about  to  have  a 
paralytic  flL 

"  *  H^ !  h^ ! '  cried  Gobseck,  whose  exdaniBtiOD  had 
.the  effect  produced  by  the  puehing  of  a  brass  candle- 
itick  on  a  bit  of  marble.  After  a  slight  pause,  he 
said  to  me,  calmly ;  ~- 

*' '  Do  you  want  to  make  Madame  la  comtesse  be- 
lieve  that  I  am  not  the  sole  and  legitimate  possessor  of 
the  property  sold  to  me  by  Monsieur  le  comte?  This 
house  belongs  to  me  henceforth. ' 

"  The  blow  of  a  club  applied  suddenly  to  my  head 
could  not  have  caused  me  greater  pain  or  more  sur- 
prise. The  conotese  obaerred  the  puzzled  glance 
which  I  cast  on  the  old  man. 

"'Monsieur!  monsieur!'  she  said  to  htm ;  hut  she 
could  find  no  other  words  than  those. 
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'* '  Have  you  a  deed  of  tniat? '  I  said  to  him. 

" '  Fofisibly.' 

"  '  Do  you  intend  to  take  advantage  of  the  crime 
which  madame  baa  committed? ' 

" '  Precisely.' 

*'  I  left  the  house,  leaving  the  countesa  sitting  by 
her  husband's  bedside,  weeping  hot  tears.  Gobse<^ 
followed  me.  When  we  reached  the  street  I  turned 
away  from  him;  but  he  came  to  me,  and  gave  me  one 
of  those  piercing  looks  with  which  he  sonoded  hearts, 
and  said,  with  his  fluty  voice,  in  its  attarpest  tone:  — 

"  '  Do  you  pretend  to  judge  me? ' 

"After  that  I  saw  but  little  of  him.  He  let  the 
count's  house  in  Paris,  and  spent  the  snmmers  on  the 
Bestead  estates  in  the  coantry,  where  he  played 
the  lord,  constructed  farms,  repaired  mills,  built 
roads,  and  planted  trees.  I  met  him  one  day  in  the 
Tuilerira  gardens. 

*' '  The  coontess  is  living  an  heroic  life,'  I  said. 
'  She  devotes  herself  wholly  to  the  education  of  her 
children,  whom  she  is  bringing  up  admirably.  The 
eldest  is  a  fine  fellow.' 

"  '  Possibly.' 

" '  But,'  I  said,  '  don't  yon  think  you  ought  to  help 
Ernest?' 

"  '  Help  Emestl  *  be  cried.  '  Nol  Miefoi-tnne  is 
our  greateat  teacher.     Misfortune  will  teach  him  the 
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value  of  moaey,  of  men,  &nd  of  women,  too.  Let  him 
navigate  the  Parisian  sea!  When  he  has  learned  to 
be  K  good  pUot  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  give  him  a 
ebip.' 

"I  left  him  without  further  expianatton  of  the 
meaning  of  Utoae  words.  Though  Mousieui-  de 
Restaud,  to  whom  hie  mother  has  no  doubt  imparted 
her  own  repugnaDce  to  me,  ie  far,  indeed,  from  tak- 
ing me  for  his  counsel,  I  went,  two  weeks  ago,  to 
Gobseck,  and  told  him  of  Ernest's  love  for  Made- 
moiselle Camilte,  and  urged  him  to  make  i-ead;  to 
accomplish  his  trust,  inasmuch  as  the  young  count 
has  almost  reached  his  majority.  I  found  the  old 
man  had  been  confined  for  a  long  time  to  his  bed, 
Buffering  from  a  disease  which  was  about  to  carry  him 
off.  He  declined  to  answer  until  he  waa  able  to  get  up 
and  attend  to  businees,  —  unwilling,  no  doubt,  to  give 
up  a  penny  while  the  breath  of  life  was  in  him ;  his 
delay  oould  have  no  other  motive.  Finding  him  very 
much  worse  than  he  thought  himself,  I  stayed  witii 
him  for  some  time,  and  was  thus  able  to  observe  tJie 
progress  of  a  passion  which  age  had  converted  into  a 
species  of  mania.  In  order  to  have  no  one  In  the 
house  he  occupied,  he  bad  become  the  sole  tenant  of 
it,  leaving  all  the  other  apartments  unoccupied.  Noth- 
ing was  changed  in  the  room  in  which  he  lived.  The 
furniture,  which  I  liad  known  so  well  for  aizteen  yean. 
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seemed  to  have  been  kept  under  glasa,  io  exactly  tha 
same  wbb  it.  His  old  and  faithful  portreaa,  married 
to  an  old  soldier  vho  kept  the  lodge  while  she  went 
up  to  do  her  maBter'a  work,  was  etill  his  housekeeper, 
and  wao  now  fulfilling  the  fanctionB  of  a  ttursf.  Not- 
witbetanding  his  weak  condition,  Gobaeck  still  re- 
ceived hia  clieotB  and  his  revenues;  and  he  had  so 
carefully  simplified  his  buBinesa  that  a  few  messages 
sent  by  Ibe  old  soldier  were  sufficient  to  regulate  hia 
external  affaire.  At  the  time  of  the  treaty  by  which 
France  recc^nized  the  republic  of  Hayti,  the  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  Gobseck  of  the  former  fortunes  of 
San  Domingo  and  the  colonists,  the  assigns  of  whom 
were  claiming  indemnity,  caused  him  to  be  appointed 
member  of  the  cdrnmisaion  instituted  to  determine  theae 
rights,  and  adjust  the  payments  duo  from  the  Haytian 
government.  Gobseok'a  genlue  led  him  to  eatablish 
an  agency  for  discounting  the  claims  of  the  colonists 
and  their  heirs  and  assigne  under  the  names  of 
Werbrust  and  Gigonnet,  with  whom  he  shared  all 
profits  without  advancing  any  money,  his  knowledgtt 
of  theae  matters  constituting  his  share  in  the  enter- 
prise. This  agency  was  like  a  distillery,  which  threw 
out  the  claims  of  ignorant  persons,  distntstful  per- 
sons, or  those  whose  rights  could  be  contested.  As 
member  of  the  commission,  Gobseck  negotiated  with 
tbe  lArge  proprietors,  who,  either  to  get  their  alalztiS 
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valaed  at  a  high  figure,  or  to  have  them  speedily 
admitted,  offered  tiim  gifts  in  proportion  to  the  Buina 
involved, 

Tfaese  presents  constituted  a  sort  of  discount 
on  the  ^ums  be  coold  not  lay  hands  on  hintselfi 
moreover,  this  agency  gave  him,  at  a  low  price,  the 
claims  of  petty  owners,  or  timid  owners,  who  pre- 
ferred an  immediate  payment,  small  as  the  sum  might 
be,  to  the  chance  of  uncertain  payments  from  the 
republic.  Gobseck  was  therefore  the  insatiable  boa- 
constrictor  or  this  great  affair.  Every  morning  he 
received  his  tribute,  and  looked  it  over  as  the  minister 
of  a  pacha  might  have  done  before  deciding  to  sign  a 
pardon.  Gobseck  took  all  things, —  from  the  game- 
bag  of  some  poor  devil,  and  the  pound  of  candles  of 
a  timorous  soul,  to  the  plate  of  the  ricb,  and  the  gold 
snuff-boxes  of  speculatora.  No  one  knew  what  be- 
came of  these  presents  made  to  the  old  usurer.  All 
things  went  in  to  bim,  nothing  came  out:  — 

"  '  On  the  word  of  an  honest  woman,'  the  portress, 
an  old  aoqnantance  of  mine,  said  to  me,  '  I  believe  he 
swallows  'em!  But  that  don't  make  him  fat,  for  he 's 
as  lank  as  the  pendulum  of  my  clock.' 

"  Last  Monday  Gobseck  sent  the  old  soldier  to 
fetch  me. 

" '  Make  haste,  Monsieur  Derville,'  said  tlie  man  as 
be  entered  my  ofQce;  '  the  master  is  going  to  give  in 
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bia  last  Rcoount.  He's  as  yeltow  as  a  lemon;  and 
he 's  very  impatieot  to  see  you.  Death  has  got  him; 
the  last  rattle  growls  in  hie  throat.' 

"  WbeD  T  eotered  Ihe  chamber  of  the  dying  man,  I 
found  bim  on  bis  knees  before  the  fireplace,  where, 
though  there  waa  no  fire,  an  enoiinoiiB  heap  of  ashes 
lay.  Gobeeck  had  crawled  to  it  from  bis  bed,  but 
strength  to  return  had  failed  him,  also  the  voice  with 
vbich  to  call  for  assistance. 

"  '  My  old  friend,'  I  said,  lifting  him,  and  helping 
him  to  regain  his  bed,  '  you  will  take  cold;  why  don't 
you  have  a  fire?  ' 

" '  I  'm  not  cold,"  he  answered.  *  Ko  fire!  no  fire! 
—  I  'm  going  I  don't  know  where,  boy,'  be  went  on, 
giving  me  bis  last  blank,  chilling  look;  '  but  it  is 
away  from  here!  I  've  got  the  carpholo£fif,'  using  a 
term  which  made  me  see  how  clear  and  precise  his 
intellect  still  was.  '  I  thought  my  room  was  full  of 
living  gold,  and  I  got  up  to  get  some.  To  whom  will 
mine  go?  I  won't  let  the  government  get  it.  I've 
made  a  will;  find  it,  Grotiua.  The  belle  Bollandaite 
bad  a  daughter  that  I  saw  somewhere;  I  don't  know 
where  —  in  the  rue  Virienne,  one  evening.  I  think 
they  call  her  "LaTorpille,"  —  she's  pretty;  find  her, 
Grotiua.  Tou  are  the  executor  of  my  will;  take  what 
you  want;  eat  it;  ^kk's  p&tit  de  foiegras,  bags  of 
coffee,  sugar,  gold  spoons.     Give  the  Odiot  service  to 
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your  wife.  But  who 'a  to  hav«  the  diamondB?  Da 
you  care  for  them,  boy?  There  'a  tubftcoo;  sell  it  ia 
Hamburg ;  it  will  bring  half  as  much  again.  I  've  got 
everything/  aod  I  must  leave  it  alll  Come,  come, 
papa  Gobeeck,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  do  weakDess!  be 
yourself. ' 

"  He  sat  up  in  bed,  his  face  clearly  defloed  against 
the  pillow  like  a  piece  of  brooze;  he  atretcbed  his 
withered  arm  and  bony  haod  upon  the  coverlet,  which 
he  grasped  aa  if  to  hold  hiraaelf  from  going.  He 
looked  at  his  hearth,  cold  as  bis  own  metallic  eye;  and 
he  died  with  hia  mind  clear,  presenting  to  hia  portresa, 
the  old  soldier,  and  me,  an  image  of  those  old  Romana 
standing  behind  the  Consuls,  ancb  aa  Jjethi^re  has 
depicted  them  in  bis  painting  of  tbe  '  Death  of  the 
,  Sons  of  Brutus.' 

"'Hasn't  he  grit,  that  old  Lascar!'  said  tbe 
soldier,  in  barrack  language. 

"I  still  seemed  to  hear  tbe  fantastic  enumeration 
that  the  dying  man  had  made  of  hie  poeseasions,  and 
my  glance,  which  had  followed  hia,  again  rested  on 
that  heap  of  ashea,  tbe  immenae  size  of  which  sud- 
denly atnick  me.  I  took  tbe  tongs,  and  when  I  thrust 
them  into  tlie  mound,  they  struck  upon  a  board  of  gold 
and  eilver,  —  no  doubt  the  fruit  of  his  last  receipts, 
which  bis  weakness  had  prevented  him  from  hiding 
elsewhere. 
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"  '  Go  for  the  juetice-of -peace,'  I  sud,  '  and  l«t  the 
BealB  be  put  on  at  once. ' 

"  Moved  b;  Ciobseck's  last  words,  and  by  B<»De- 
ttaing  the  portrese  had  told  me,  I  took  the  keys  of  th4 
other  apArtmentB,  in  order  to  inspect  them.  In  the 
first  room  I  entered  I  found  the  explanation  of  worda 
I  had  supposed  delirioos.  Before  my  eyes  were  tJie 
effects  of  an  avarice  in  which  nought  remained  but 
tJiat  illt^ical  instinct  of  hoarding  which  we  see  in 
provincial  misers.  In  the  room  adjoining  that  where 
Globseck  lay  were  mouldy  patties,  a  maai  of  eatables 
of  all  kinds,  ehell-fish,  and  other  flah,  now  rotten,  tlie 
various  stenches  of  which  almost  asphyxiated  me. 
Maggots  and  insects  swarmed  there.  Theae  presents, 
recently  made,  were  lying  among  boxeft  of  all  shapes, 
chests  of  tea,  bagB  of  ooffee.  On  the  fireplace,  in  a 
silver  sonp  tureen,  were  bille  of  lading  of  merchan- 
dise consigned  to  him  at  Havre :  bales  of  cotton,  bc%s- 
heads  of  sugar,  bairels  of  rum,  ooffees,  indigos,  tobacco, 
—  an  absolute  bazaar  of  colonial  products!  The 
room  was  crowded  with  articles  of  furniture,  silver- 
ware, lamps,  pictures,  vaaea,  books,  fine  engravings, 
without  frames  or  rolled  up,  and  curiosities  of  various 
descriptions.  Possibly  this  enormous  mass  of  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds  did  not  come  wholly  aa  gifta;  part  of 
it  may  have  been  taken  in  pledge  for  debts  unpaid. 
I  saw  jewel-caAes  stamped  wi^  armorial  beariDgSt 
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aetfl  of  the  fiDeat  damask,  valuable  weapons,  but  all 
without  names.  Opening  a  book,  whiub  seemed  to  me 
rather  out  of  place,  I  found  in  it  a  number  of  thonsand- 
frauc  notes.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  examine  the 
most  insigDifieant  articles, — to  search  the  floors,  the 
ceitiugs,  the  cornioeB,  the  walls,  and  flad  every  frag- 
ment of  that  gold  so  passionately  loved  by  the  old 
Dutchman,  who  was  worthy,  indeed,  of  Rembrandt's 
pencil.  I  have  never  aeen,  throughout  my  l^al  life, 
such  effects  of  avarice  and  originality.  When  I  re- 
turned to  his  own  chamber,  I  found,  on  his  desk,  the 
reason  of  this  progressive  heaping  up  of  riches. 
Under  a  paper-weight  was  a  correspondence  between 
Gobseck  and  the  merchants  to  whom,  no  donbt,  be 
habitually  sold  bis  presents.  Now  whether  it  waa 
that  these  dealers  were  the  victims  of  bis  astuteness, 
or  that  Gobseck  wanted  loo  high  a  price  for  his  pro- 
visions and  manufactured  articles,  it  was  evident  that 
each  D^otiatioD  was  suspended.  He  had  not  sold 
the  comestibles  to  Ghevet  becauee  Chevet  would  only 
take  them  at  a  reduction  of  thirty  per  cent.  Gobseck 
haggled  for  a  few  extra  francs,  and,  meantime,  the 
goods  became  damaged.  As  for  the  silver,  ho  refused 
to  pay  the  costs  of  transportation ;  neither  would  he 
make  good  the  waett^e  on  his  coffees.  In  short,  every 
article  had  given  rise  to  squabbles  which  revealed  in 
Gobseck  the  first  symptoms  of  that  childishness,  that 
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incompreheDBible  obstinacy  which  old  men  f&U  into 
whenever  a  strong  passion  eurrives  the  vigor  of  their 
minds.     I  said  to  myself,  aa  he  bad  said:  — 

"  '  To  whom  will  all  this  wealth  go? ' 

"Thinking  over  the  singular  information  he  had 
given  me  about  his  only  heiress,  I  saw  that  I  should 
be  compelled  to  ransack  every  questionable  house  in 
Paris,  in  order  to  cast  this  enormous  fortune  at  the 
feet  of  a  bad  woman.  But — what  is  of  far  more 
importance  to  us  —  let  me  now  tell  you,  that,  accord- 
ing to  deeds  drawo  up  in  due  form,  Comte  Ernest  de 
Reetand  will,  in  a  few  days,  come  into  poaeeasion  of  a 
fortune  which  will  enable  him  to  marry  Mademoiselle 
Camille,  and  also  to  give  a  sufficient  dowry  to  hia 
mother,  and  to  portion  hie  brother  and  sister 
suitably." 

"Well,  dear  Monsieur  Derville,  we  will  think  about 
it,"  replied  Madame  de  Grandlieu.  "Monsieur  Ernest 
ought  to  be  very  rich  to  make  a  family  like  oura 
accept  his  mother.  Remember  that  my  son  will,  one 
day  be  Due  de  Grandlieu,  and  will  unite  the  fortunes 
of  tbe  two  Grandlieu  bonsee.  I  wish  him  to  have  a 
brother-in-law  to  his  taste." 

"But,"  said  Uie  Comte  de  Bom,  "Bestaud  bears 
gnlea,  a  barre  argent,  with  four  inescutcheona  or, 
each  chained  with  a  cross  sable.  It  is  a  very  old 
blazon." 
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"  True,"  said  the  Tiscouutesa.  "Beaides,  Camille 
need  never  see  Uer  mother- in-lav,  who  turned  the  Rea 
tuta  —  the  motto  of  thkt  blazon,  brother  —  to  a  lie." 

"  Madame  de  Beaus^ant  received  Madame  de 
K^taud,"   B^id  the  old  ancle. 

' '  Yea)  bvt  onl;  at  her  routs, "  replied  the  viscoantesa. 
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TO  TH^PHILE  6AUTIEB. 


TBS  LAST  WORD  OF   TWO   OBEAT  C0QUBTTE8. 

After  the  dieasters  of  the  revolution  of  July,  which 
destroyed  ao  many  aristocratic  fortunes  dependent 
on  the  coart,  Madame  la  PrinceBse  de  Cadignan  was 
clever  enough  to  attribute  to  political  events  the  total 
ruin  she  had  oauaed  by  her  own  extravagance.  The 
priDCe  left  France  with  the  royal  family,  and  never 
returned  to  it,  leaving  the  princess  in  Paris,  protected 
by  Uie  fact  of  his  absence;  for  their  debts,  which  the 
sale  of  all  their  salable  pi'operty  had  not  been  able  to 
extinguish,  could  only  be  recovered  through  bim.  The 
revenues  of  the  entailed  estates  had  been  seized.     Id 
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short,  the  affaire  of  this  great  family  were  in  as  bad  B 
state  as  those  of  the  e)der  branch  of  the  BouiboDS. 

This  womao,  so  celebi-ated  under  her  first  name 
of  Duchease  de  Hmifrigiwuae,  very  wisely  decided 
to  live  in  retirement,  and  to  make  herself,  if  pos- 
sible, forgotten.  Paris  was  then  so  carried  away  by 
the  whirling  curreot  of  events  that  the  Duchesse  de 
Maafrignease,  bui-ied  in  the  Frincesse  de  Cadignan, 
a  change  of  name  unknown  to  most  of  the  new  actors 
brought  npOD  the  stage  of  society  by  the  revolution  of 
July,  did  really  become  a  stranger  in  ber  own  city. 

In  Paris  the  title  of  duke  ranks  all  others,  even 
that  of  prince;  tbougb,  in  heraldic  theory,  free  of  all 
sophism,  titles  signify  nothing;  there  is  absolute 
equality  among  gentlemen.  This  fine  equality  was 
formerly  maintained  by  the  House  of  France  itself; 
and  in  our  day  it  is  so  still,  at  least,  nominally;  wit- 
ness the  care  with  which  the  kings  of  France  give  to 
their  sons  the  simple  title  of  count.  It  was  in  virtne 
of  this  system  tbat  Francois  I.  crushed  the  splendid 
titles  assumed  by  the  pompous  Charles  the  Fifth,  by 
signing  his  answer:  "Francois,  seigneur  de  Vanves." 
Louis  XI.  did  better  still  by  marrying  bis  daughter  to 
an  untitled  gentleman,  Pierre  de  Beaujeu.  The  feudal 
system  was  so  thoroughly  broken  up  by  Lonis  XIV.  that 
the  title  of  dnke  became,  dnring  his  reign,  the  supreme 
honor  of  the  aristocracy,  and  tbe  moat  coveted. 
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Nevertheless  there  are  two  or  three  families  in 
Fruioe  in  which  the  principality,  richly  endowed  in 
former  timea,  takes  precedence  of  the  duchy.  The 
house  of  Cadignan,  which  posBesses  the  title  of  Doe 
de  Uaafrigneuse  for  its  eldest  eons,  is  cHie  of  these 
exceptional  families.  Like  tin  prioeea  of  the  house 
of  Bohan  in  earlier  days,  the  princes  of  Cadignan  had 
the  right  to  a  throne  in  their  own  domain;  they  could 
have  pf^es  and  gentlemen  in  their  service.  Tfais 
explanation  is  necessary,  as  miich  to  escape  foolirii 
critics  who.knoir  nothing,  as  to  reemd  ttte  customs  of 
a  world  which,  we  are  told,  ia  about  to  disappear,  utd 
which,  evidenUy,  so  many  persona  are  assisting  to 
push  away  without  knowii^  what  it  is. 

The  Cadignans  bear:  or,  five  lozenges  sable  ap- 
pointed, placed  fese-wiee,  with  the  word  Mfrmini  for 
motto,  a  crown  with  a  cap  of  maintenance,  no  sup- 
poi-tfiTB  or  mantle.  In  these  days  the  great  crowd 
of  strangers  flocking  to  Paris,  and  the  almost  universal 
ignorance  of  the  science  of  heraldry,  are  beginning  to 
bring  the  title  of  pnnee  into  fashion..  There  are  no 
real  princes  but  those  possessed  of  principalities,  to 
wbom  belongs  the  tiUe  of  highness.  The  disdain 
shown  by  the  Freooh  nobility  for  the  tide  of  prhtce, 
and  the  reasons  whi^  caused  Louis  XIV.  to  give 
supremacy  to  the  title  of  duke,  have  prevented  French- 
men from  claiming  the  B[qieU«UoD  of  "  highness  "  for 
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the  few  princes  who  exist  in  France,  thoae  of  Napoleon 
excepted.  This  is  wh;  the  princes  of  Cadignan  hold 
an  inferior  position,  nominally,  to  the  prinoes  of  the 
continent 

The  members  of  the  society  called  the  faubourg 
Saint-Germain  protected  the  princess  by  a  respectful 
silence  due  to  her  name,  which  is  one  of  those  that  all 
men  honor,  to  her  misfortunes,  which  they  ceased  to 
discuss,  and  to  her  beauty,  the  only  thing  she  saved 
of  her  departed  opulence.  Society,  of  which  she  had 
once  been  the  ornament,  was  thankful  to  her  for  hav- 
ing, as  it  were,  taken  the  veil,  and  cloistered  herself 
in  ber  own  home.  This  act  of  good  taste  was  for  her, 
more  than  for  any  other  woman,  an  immense  sacrifice. 
Great  deeds  are  always  so  keenly  felt  in  France  that 
the  princess  gained,  by  her  retreat,  aa  much  as  she 
had  lost  iu  public  opinion  in  the  days  of  her  splendor. 

She  now  saw  only  one  of  her  old  friends,  the  Mar- 
quise d'Espard,  and  even  to  her  she  never  went  on 
festive  occasions  or  to  parties.  The  princess  and  the 
marquise  visited  each  other  in  the  forenoons,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  secrecy.  When  the  princess  went 
to  dine  with  her  friend,  the  marquise  closed  her  doors. 
Madame  d'Espard  treated  the  princess  channingtyi 
she  changed  her  box  at  the  opera,  leaving  the  first  tier 
for  a  baignoire  on  the  ground-floor,  so  that  Madame 
de  Cadignan  could  come  to  the  theatre  unseen,  and 
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depftrt  incogoito.  Few  women  would  liave  been  cap- 
able of  a  delicacy  which  deprived  them  of  the  pleasure 
of  bearing  in  their  train  a  fallen  rival,  and  of  publicly 
being  called  her  benefactress.  Thus  lelieved  of  the 
necessity  for  costly  toilets,  the  princess  could  enjoy 
the  theatre,  whither  she  went  in  Madame  d'Espard'a 
carriage,  which  she  would  never  have  accepted  openly 
iu  the  daytime.  No  one  has  ever  knowD  Madame 
d'Espard's  reasons  for  behaving  thus  to  the  Frincesee 
de  Cadignan;  but  her  conduct  was  admirable,  and  for 
a  long  time  included  a  number  of  little  acts  which, 
viewed  singly,  seem  mere  trifles,  but  taken  in  the 
mass  become  gigantic. 

In  1882,  three  years  bad  tbmwn  a  mantle  of  snow 
over  the  follies  and  adventures  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Maufrigneuse,  and  had  whitened  them  so  thoroughly 
that  it  now  required  a  serious  effort  of  memory  to 
recall  them.  Of  the  queen  once  adored  by  so  many 
ooDrtiera,  and  whoae  follies  might  have  given  a  theme 
to  a  variety  of  novels,  there  remained  a  woman  still 
adorably  beautiful,  thirty-siz  years  of  age,  but  quite 
justified  in  calling  herself  thirty,  although  she  was 
the  mother  of  Due  Georges  de  Maufrigneuse,  a  young 
man  of  eighteen,  handsome  as  Antinous,  poor  as  Job, 
who  was  expected  to  obtain  great  successes,  and  for 
whom  his  mother  desired,  above  all  things,  to  find  a 
rich  wife.     Perhaps  this  hope  was  the  seci'et  of  the 
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ifitdmacy  she  atill  kept  up.  with  the  marquise,  in  whoM 
salon,  whioh  was  one  of  the  first  in  Psris,  she  might 
eventually  be  able  to  cboose  amoi%  raaaj  heiresses  for 
Georges'  wife.  The  princess  saw  five  years  betweea 
the  present  moment  aod  the  period  of  her  son's  mar- 
riage, —  five  eolitoJ7  and  desolate  years ;  for,  in  order 
to  (AtatB  soch  a  mairiage  for  her  sod,  she  knew  that 
her  own  conduct  must  be  marked  in  the  corner  with 
discration.  , 

The  princess  lived  in  the  me  de  Miromesnil,  in  a 
smalt  honae,  of  which  she  occupied  the  ground-floor 
at  a  modecate  rent.  There  she  made  the  most  of  the 
relics  of  her  past  magnificence.  The  elegance  of  the 
great  lady  was  still  redolent  about  her.  She  was  still 
Burroanded  by  beautiful  things  which  recalled  her 
former  existence.  On  her  chimney-piece  was  a  fine 
miniature  portrait  of  Charles  X.,  by  Madame  Mirbel, 
beneath  which  were  engraved  the  words,  "Given  by 
the  King;"  and,  ss  a  pendant,  the  portrait  of 
Madams,  who  was  always  her  kind  friend.  On  a 
table  lay  an  album  of  costliest  price,  such  as  none  of 
the  boai^eoises  who  now  lord  it  in  our  industrial  and 
fanlt-fluding  society  would  have  dared  to  exhibit. 
This  album  contained  portraits,  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber,  of  her  intimate  friends,  whom  the  world,  first 
and  last,  bad  given  ber  as  lovers.  The  number  was  a 
calumny;  but  had  rumor  said  ten,  it  might  have  been, 
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M  her  friend  Madame  d'Eapard  remacked,  good, 
sound  gossip.  The  portraite  of  M&xime  de  Trailles, 
de  Marsajr,  Rastignac,  the  Marquis  d'EsgrignoD, 
General  MoDtriveaa,  the  Marquis  de  Ronqaerolies 
and  d'Ajuda-PintO,  Prince  Galathionne,  the  yoang 
Dues  de  Grandlieu  and  de  Rh^tor^,  and  the  handaome 
Lncien  de  Rnbempr^  had  all  been  treated  with  the 
utmost  coqueti7  of  brush  and  penoU  b;  celebrated 
artists.  As  the  princess  now  received  only  two  or 
three  of  these  personi^ea,  she  called  tile  book,  Jok- 
ingly, tlie  collection  of  her  errors. 

Misfortune  had  made  this  woman  a  good  mother. 
During  the  fifteen  years  of  the  Restoration  she  had 
amused  herself  far  too  much  to  think  of  her  son ;  but 
on  taking  refuge  in  obscuri^,  this  illnstrions  egoist 
betJtougbt  her  that  the  maternal  sentiment,  developed 
to  its  extreme,  might  be  an  absolution  for  her  past 
follies  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  persons,  who  pardon 
everything  to  a  good  mother.  She  loved  her  son  all 
the  more  because  she  had  nothing  else  to  love. 
Gooses  de  Manf  rigneuse  was,  moreover,  one  of  those 
ofaildren  who  flatter  the  vanities  of  a  mother;  and  the 
princess  had,  acoordingly,  made  all  sorts  of  sacrifloes 
for  bim.  She  hired  a  stable  and  coach-house,  above 
which  he  lived  inalittle  entresol  with  three  rooms  look- 
iag  on  the  street,  and  charmingly  furnished ;  she  had 
even  bwne  several  privations  to  keep  a  saddle-horse, 
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a  cab-borse,  &Dd  a  little  groom  for  bis  use.  For  her- 
self, she  had  only  her  own  maid,  and  as  cook,  a 
former  kitchen-maid.  Tbe  duke's  groom  bad,  there- 
fore, rather  a  bard  place.  Toby,  formerly  tiger  to  tfie 
late  Beaadenord  (snch  was  the  jesting  term  applied 
by  the  gay  world  to  that  ruined  gentleman),  —  Toby, 
who  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  was  still  considered 
only  fourteen,  was  expected  to  groom  tbe  boraes,  clean 
the  cabriolet,  or  tbe  tilbury,  and  the  harnesses,  accom- 
pany bis  master,  take  care  of  tbe  apartments,  and  be 
in  the  princefls's  antechamber  to  announce  a  visitor, 
if,  by  chance,  she  happened  to  receive  one. 

When  one  thinks  of  what  tbe  beautiful  Ducbesse 
de  Maufrigneaee  bad  been  under  tbe  Restoration,  — 
one  of  the  queens  of  Paris,  a  dazzling  queen,  whose 
luzurtoUB  existence  equalled  that  of  tbe  richest  women 
of  fashion  in  London, —  there  was  something  touching 
in  the  sight  of  her  in  that  bumble  little  abode  in  the 
rue  de  Miromcsnil,  a  few  steps  away  from  her  splen- 
did mansion,  which  no  amount  of  fortune  had  enabled 
ber  to  keep,  and  which  tbe  hammer  of  speculators 
has  since  demolished.  The  woman  who  thought  she 
was  scarcely  well  served  by  thirty  servants,  who  pos- 
eessed  the  most  beautiful  reception-rooms  in  all  Paris, 
and  the  loveliest  little  private  apartments,  and  who 
made  them  the  scene  of  such  delightful  fetes,  now 
lived  in  a  small  apartment  of  five  rooms,  —  an  ant«- 
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chamber,  diniog-rooni,  aaloD,  one  bed-chamber,  and  a 
drcBsing-room,  with  two  women-Benrants  only. 

"Ahl  she  is  devoted  to  her  son,"  said  that  clever 
creature,  Madame  d'Eepard,  "and  devoted  witiumt 
ostentation;  she  is  happy.  Who  would  erer  have 
believed  so  frivolous  a  woman  woa  capable  of  each 
persistent  resolution!  Our  good  archbishop  haa,  con- 
sequently, greatly  encouraged  her;  he  ia  most  kind  to 
her,  and  has  just  ioduoed  the  old  Comtease  de  Cinq- 
Cygne  to  pay  her  a  visit" 

Let  ne  admit  a  truthl  One  must  be  a  queen  to 
know  how  to  abdicate,  and  to  descend  with  dignity 
from  a  lofty  position  which  ie  never  wholly  lost. 
Those  only  who  have  an  inner  cooecionsness  of 
being  nothing  in  themselves,  show  regrets  in  falling, 
or  stm^le,  murmuring,  to  return  to  a  past  which  oui 
never  return,  —  a  fact  of  which  they  themselves  ate 
well  awarb.  Compelled  to  do  without  the  choice 
exotics  in  the  midst  of  which  she  had  lived,  and 
which  set  off  so  charmingly  her  whole  being  (for  it  is 
Impossible  not  to  compare  her  to  a  flower),  the  prin- 
oess  had  wisely  chosen  a  ground-floor  apartment;  there 
she  enjoyed  a  pretty  little  gardeii  which  belonged  to 
it,  — a  garden  full  of  shrubs,  and  an  always  verdant 
torf,  whieh  brightened  her  peaceful  retreat.  She  had 
aboQt  twelve  thousand  francs  a  year;  but  that  moilest 
income  was  partly  made  up  of  an  annual  stipend  sent 
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her  by  the  old  Dachesse  de  NavaiTeiiiB,  pateitikl  auut 
of  the  young  duke,  aod  another  stipend  given  by  her 
mother,  the  Ducheeae  d'Uxelles,  who  was  living  on 
her  estate  in  the  country,  where  she  economized  as  old 
ducheseee  alone  know  how  to  economize;  for  Harpsgon 
is  a  mere  novice  compared  to  them.  The  princeaa  still 
retained  some  of  her  past  relatione  with  the  exiled 
royal  family ;  and  it  was  in  her  house  that  the  marshal 
to  whom  we  owe  the  conquest  of  Africa  had  con- 
ferences, at  the  time  of  Hadaub's  attempt  in  La 
Vendue,  with  the  principal  leaders  of  legitimist 
opinion, — so  great  was  the  obscurity  in  which  the 
princess  lived,  and  so  little  distrust  did  the  govern- 
ment fee)  (or  her  in  her  present  distress. 

Beholding  the  approach  of  that  terrible  fortieth 
year,  the  bankruptcy  of  love,  beyond  which  there  is 
so  little  for  a  woman  as  woman,  the  princess  had  flung 
herself  into  the  kingdom  of  philosophy.  She  took  to 
reading,  she  who  for  sixteen  years  had  felt  a  cordial 
horror  for  serious  things.  Literature  and  politics  are 
to-day  what  piety  and  devotion  once  were  to  her  sex, 
—  the  last  refuge  of  their  feminine  pretensions.  In 
her  late  social  circle  it  was  said  that  Diane  was  writ- 
ing a  book.  Since  her  transformation  from  a  queen 
and  beauty  to  a  woman  of  intellect,  the  princess  bad 
contrived  to  make  a  reception  in  her  little  hoaai  a 
great  honor  which  distinguished  the  favored  person. 
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Sheltered  by  her  sappoeed  occnpatioD,  she  was  able 
to  deceive  one  of  her  former  adorers,  de  Mai-s&y,  the 
most  inOuential  personage  of  the  political  boargeotsie 
brought  to  the  fore  in  July,  1880.  She  received  him 
Bometimes  in  the  evenings,  and,  occupied  his  atten- 
tion while  the  marshal  and  a  few  l^itimists  were 
talking,  in  a  low  voice,  in  her  bedroom,  aboat  the 
recovery  of  power,  which  could  be  attained  only  by  a 
general  co-operation  of  ideas,  —  the  one  element  of 
snccesB  which  all  conspirators  overlook.  It  was  the 
clever  vengeance  of  a  pretty  woman,  who  thas  in- 
veigled the  prime  minister,  and  made  him  act  as 
screen  for  a  conspiracy  against  his  own  government. . 
This  adventure,  worthy  of  the  finest  days  of  the 
Fronde,  was  the  text  of  a  very  witty  letter,  in  which 
Uie  princess  rendered  to  Madaur  an  account  of  the 
negotiations.  The  Due  de  Maufrignense  went  to  La 
Vend^,  and  was  able  to  return  secretly  without  being 
compromised,  but  not  without  taking  part  iuMAOAm's 
perils;  the  latter,  however,  sent  him  home  the  moment 
she  saw  that  ber  canse  was  lost.  Perhaps,  had  he 
remained,  the  ei^er  vigilance  of  the  yonng  man  might 
have  foiled  that  treachery.  However  great  the  faults 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Maufrignense  may  have  seemed  in 
Uie  eyes  of  the  boui^eoisie,  the  behavior  of  her  son 
on  this  occasion  certainly  effaced  them  in  the  eyes  of 
the  aristocracy.     There  was  great  nobility  and  gran- 
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dear  In  thas  risking  her  only  boq,  and  tUe  beir  ot  mi 
bistoric  uuue.  Some  pereoDB&re  said  to  intentioiiall; 
«OTer  tbe  faalta  of  tbeir  private  lite  by  iwblic  a«r- 
Tioes,  mnd  viee  versd;  but  the  PrtoceBBe  de  Cadignaa 
mad*  no  audi  caloulatioD.  Possibly  those  who  appar- 
«iitly  BO  conduct  themBslves  make  Done.  Eveuta  count 
for  much  in  such  oases. 

On  <Mie  of  Ute  firat  fioe  days  is  the  month  of  May, 
1833,  the  Marquise  d'Espard  and  tbe  princess  woe 
tamiDg  about  —  one  could  hardly  call  it  miking  —  in 
the  single  path  which  wound  round  the  grass-plst  la 
the  garden,  about  half  past  two  in  the  aftamooa,  Joat 
as  the  ami  was  leaving  it.  The  rays  reflected  on  the 
mdlt  gave  &  warm  atntoephere  to  the  little  SfHtce, 
irhioh  was  fragrant  with  flowers,  the  gift  of  tte 
marquiae. 

"  We  shall  soon  lose  de  Marsay,"  saJd  tbe  ntaiqniae ; 
"and  with  him  will  disappear  your  last  hope  of  foi^ 
tniiei  for  your  son.  Ever  sinoe  you  played  bim  that 
clever  trick,  he  has  returned  to  his  aSection  for  yoo." 

"Uy  son  will  never  capitulate  to  the  yoaoger 
branch,"  returned  the  princess,  "if  he  has  to  die  of 
hanger,  or  I  have  to  work  with  my  hands  to  feed 
him.  Besides,  Derthe  de  Cioq-Cygne  has  no  avettioa 
to  bim." 

"Children  don't  bind  tbemselres  to  tbeir  pamtta' 
principles,"  said  Madame  d'Espard. 
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"Don't  let  na  talk  about  it,"  said  the  princeSB. 
"  If  I  can't  coax  over  the  Marqaise  de  CiDq-C;giKs  I 
shall  marry  Geoi^ea  to  tiie  daughter  of  Bom«  iton- 
fonnder,  as  that  little  d'EsgrigDon  did." 

*'  Did  70D  love  VictamieD?  "  asked  die  marqaise. 

"  No,"  replied  the  princeae,  gfravelj, "  d'Eegrignoti'B 
simplicity  was  really  only  a  eori  of  provincial  eilli- 
nesB,  vhich  I  perceived  rather  too  late  — or,  if  yoQ 
lAoose,  too  soon." 

"  And  de  Marsay?" 

"  De  Haraay  played  with  m«  as  If  I  were  a  doll.  I 
was  so  young  at  the  time!  We  never  love  man  who 
pretend  to  teach  as;  they  mb  ap  all  oar  little  vani- 
ties. It  is  three  years  that  I  have  lived  in  aolitode,'* 
■he  resanied,  after  a  paase,  "  and  this  tmnqnlllity  han 
notiiiDg  painful  to  me  abont  it  To  yoa  atone  can  I 
dare  to  say  that  I  feel  I  &m  happy.  I  was  earfeited 
with  adoration,  weary  of  pleasure,  emotional  on  the  sat- 
fiice  of  things,  bat  conscioos  that  emotion  itself  navw 
reached  my  heart.  I  have  found  all  the  men  whom  I 
have  known  petty,  paltry,  superfieial;  none  of  them 
ever  caused  me  a  snrprise;  they  bad  no  inBoeence,  no 
grandeur,  no  delicacy.  I  wish  I  could  have  met  wttt 
one  man  able  to  inspire  me  with  respect." 

"Tlien  are  you  like  me,  my  dear?"  asked  tiie  mar- 
quise; "  have  you  never  felt  the  emoticn  of  love  while 
trying  to  love?" 
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*' Never,"  replied  the  priacesB,  laying  her  band  on 
the  arm  of  her  friend. 

The;  turned  and  aeated  themselves  on  a  rustic 
bench  beneath  a  jasmine  then  coming  into  flower. 
Each  had  ottered  one  of  those  sayings  that  are  solemn 
to  women  who  have  reached  their  age. 

"Like  yon,"  resnmed  the  piinceas,  "I  have  re- 
.  oeived  more  love  than  most  women;  bnt  through  all 
m;  many  adventures,  I  have  never  found  happiness. 
I  committed  great  follies,  but  they  had  an  object,  and 
that  object  retreated  as  fast  as  I  approached  it  I 
feel  to-day  in  my  heart,  old  aa  it  is,  an  ionocence 
which  has  never  been  touched.  Yes,  under  all  my 
experience,  lies  a  first  love  etUl  intact,  —  just  ae  I 
myeelf,  in  spite  of  all  my  losses  and  fatigues,  feel 
yonng  and  beaatiful.  We  ma; love  and  not  be  happy; 
we  may  be  happy  and  never  love;  bat  to  love  and  be 
happy,  to  onite  those  two  immense  human  experiences, 
is  a  miracle.  That  miracle  has  not  taken  place  for 
me." 

"  Nor  for  me,"  said  Madame  d'Espard. 

"  I  own  I  am  pursued  in  this  retreat  by  a  dreadful 
t^pivt:  I  have  amused  myself  all  through  life,  but  I 
have  never  loved." 

"  What  an  incredible  secret!  "  cried  the  marquise. 

"  Ab!  my  dear,"  replied  the  princess,  "bucU  secrets 
we  can  tell  to  ourselves,  yon  and  I,  but  nobody  in 
Paris  woold  believe  ns." 
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"And,"  said  the  marqaiae,  "if  we  were  iiot  boti) 
over  thirtj-aix  jeare  of  age^  perhaps  we  would  not 
tell  them  to  each  other." 

"Yea;  when  women  are  young  tfaey  have  bo  many 
atnpid  conceito,"  replied  the  princess.  "  We  are  like 
those  poor  yonng  men  who  play  with  a  toothpick  to 
pretend  they  have  dined." 

"Well,  at  any  rat«,  here  we  arel"  said  Madame 
d'Espard,  with  coqnettish  grace,  and  a  charming  ges- 
ture of  well-informed  innocence;  "and,  it  seems  to 
me,  Bufficiently  alive  to  think  of  taking  our  revenge." 

"  When  you  told  me,  the  other  day,  that  Beatrix 
had  gone  off  with  Conti,  I  thought  of  it  all  night 
long,"  said  the  princees,  after  a  pause.  "I  suppose 
there  was  happiness  in  saci-iflcing  her  position,  her 
fntore,  and  renouncing  society  forever." 

"She  was  a  little  fool,"  said  Madame  d'Eepard, 
gravely.  "Mademoiselle  des  Touches  was  delighted 
to  get  rid  of  Conti.  B^trix  never  perceived  bow 
that  surrender,  made  by  a  superior  woman  who  never 
for  a  moment  defended  her  claims,  proved  Conti's 
nothingness." 

"  Then  you  think  she  will  be  unhappy?  " 

"  She  is  so  now,"  replied  Madame  d'Eapard.  "  Why 
did  she  leave  her  husband?  What  an  acknowledgment 
of  weakness ! " 

**'Then  yon  think  that  Madame  de  Rochefide  was 
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not  ioflnenced  by  the  desire  to  enjoy  a  true  lore  In 
peace  F"  aaked  the  priocese. 

"No;  sbe  was  simply  imitating  Madame  de  Bean- 
s^nt  and  Hadame  de  Langeais,  who,  be  it  said, 
between  you  and  me,  would  hare  been,  in  a  less  tdI- 
gar  period  tlian  ours,  the  La  Valli^re,  the  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  the  Gabrielle  d'Estr^ee  of  history," 

"Less  the  king,  my  dear.  Ah!  I  wish  I  conld 
evoke  the  shades  of  those  women,  and  ask  them  —  " 

"Bnt,"Baid  the  marqnise,  interrupting  the  princeae, 
"why  ask  the  dead?  We  know  1-ving  women  who  have 
been  tiappy.  I  have  talked  on  this  very  subject  a 
score  of  times  with  Madame  de  Montcomet  since  she 
married  that  little  £mile  Blondel,  who  makes  her  the 
happiest  woman  in  the  world ;  not  an  infidelity,  not  a 
thought  that  turns  aside  from  her;  they  are  as  happy 
as  they  were  the  first  day.  These  long  attachments, 
like  that  of  your  cousin,  Madame  de  Camps,  for  her 
Octave,  have  a  secret,  and  that  secret  yon  and  I  don't 
know,  my  dear.  The  world  has  paid  us  tlie  extreme 
compliment  of  thinking  we  are  two  rakee  worthy  of 
the  court  of  the  regent;  whereas  we  are,  in  truth,  as 
innocent  as  a  couple  of  school -girls." 

"I  should  like  that  sort  of  innocence,"  cried  the 
prinoees,  laughing;  "  but  ours  ia  worse,  and  it  is  very 
humiliating.  Well,  it  is  a  mortification  we  offer  up 
in  expiation  of  our  fruitless  search;  yes,  my  dear, 
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fmitless,  for  it  is  D't  probable  we  shall  fluil  in  oar 
autamn  season  the  One  flower  we  missed  Id  the  spring 
and  summer." 

"That's  Dot  the qaestioD,"  resumed  tiie  marqoiae, 
after  a  meditative  pause.  "  We  are  both  still  beauti* 
ful  enough  to  inspire  love,  but  we  could  never  oooviocfl 
any  one  of  our  innocence  and  virtue." 

"  If  it  were  a  lie,  how  easy  to  dress  it  up  with  c<hd- 
m«ntaries,  and  serve  it  as  some  delicious  fniit  to  be 
eagerly  swallowed !  But  how  is  it  possible  to  get  s 
truth  believed?  Ah!  the  greatest  of  men  have  bean 
mistaken  there!"  added  the  princess,  with  one  of 
those  meaning  smiles  which  the  pencil  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  alone  has  rendered. 

"  Fools  love  well,  sometimea,"  returned  the  marqtiiaa. 

"But  in  this  case,"  aaid  the  princess,  "fools 
wouldn't  have  enough  credulity  in  their  nature." 

"Yoti  are  right,"  said  the  marquise.  "But  what 
we  ought  to  look  for  is  neither  a  fool  nor  even  a  nuui 
of  talent  To  solve  our  problem  we  need  a  man  of 
genius.  Genius  alone  has  the  faith  of  childhood,  the 
religioD  of  love,  and  willingly  allows  us  to  band  its 
eyes.  Look  atCanalis  and  the  Ducheeae  de  Chaulieu! 
Though  we  have  both  encountered  men  of  genius,  they 
were  either  too  far  removed  from  us  or  too  busy,  aod 
we  too  absorbed,  too  frivolous." 

"  Ah !  how  I  wish  I  might  not  leave  this  world  wit^   - 
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ont  knowing  the  happiness  of  true  love,"  exclaimed 
the  princess. 

"  It  is  nothing  to  inspire  it,"  said  Madame  d'Espard; 
"the  thing  is  to  feel  it.  I  see  many  women  wbo  are 
only  the  pretext  for  a  passion  witbont  being  both  its 
canse  and  its  effect" 

"  The  last  love  I  inspired  was  a  beaBtifol  and  sacred 
thing,"  said  the  princess.  "It  had  a  futnre  in  it 
Chance  had  brought  me,  for  once  in  a  way,  the  man 
of  genius  who  ie  dne  to  aa,  and  yet  so  difficult  to 
obtain;  there  are  more  pretty  women  than  men  of 
genius.     Bnt  the  devil  interfered  with  the  affair." 

"Tell  me  about  it,  my  dear;  this  is  all  news  to  me." 

"  I  first  noticed  this  beautiful  passion  about  the 
middle  of  the  winter  of  1829.  Ev^ry  Friday,  at  the 
opera,  I  observed  a  young  man,  about  thirty  years  of 
f^,  in  the  orchesti-a  stalls,  wbo  evidently  oame  there 
for  me.  He  was  always  in  the  same  stall,  gazing  at 
me  with  eyes  of  Sre,  but,  seemingly,  saddened  by  the 
distance  between  us,  perhaps  by  the  hopelessneas  of 
reaching  me." 

"  Poor  fellow!  When  a  man  loves  be  becomes 
eminently  stupid,"  said  the  marquise. 

"Between  every  act  he  would  slip  into  the  cor- 
ridor," continued  the  princess,  smiling  at  her  friend's 
epigrammatic  remark.  "  Once  or  twice,  either  to  see 
me  or  to  make  me  see  him,  he  looked  through  the 
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glass  saah  of  the  box  exactly  opposite  to  miDe.  If  I 
received  a  visit,  I  was  certaiD  to  see  him  in  the  cor- 
ridor close  to  my  door,  casting  a  fartive  glance  upon 
me.  He  had  apparently  learned  to  know  the  persons 
belonging  to  mj  circle;  and  he  followed  them  when  he 
saw  them  turning  in  the  direction  of  my  box,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  opening  door.  I  also 
found  my  mysterious  adorer  at  the  Italian  opera-house ; 
there  he  had  a  stall  directly  opposite  to  my  box,  where 
he  could  gaze  at  me  in  naYve  ecstasy  —  oh!  it  was 
pretty!  On  leaving  either  honse  I  always  fonnd 
him  planted  in  the  lobby,  motionless;  be  was  el- 
bowed and  jostled,  but  he  never  moved.  His  eyes 
grew  less  brilliant  if  he  saw  me  on  the  arm  of  some 
favorite.  But  not  a  word,  not  a  letter,  no  demonstra- 
tion. You  must  acknowledge  tiiat  was  in  good 
taste.  Sometimes,  on  getting  home  late  at  night,  I 
found  him  sitting  npon  one  of  the  stone  posts  of 
the  porte-cochire.  This  lover  of  mine  had  very  hand- 
some eyes,  a  long,  thick,  fan-shaped  beard,  with  a 
moustache  and  stde-whiskers;  nothing  could  be  seen 
of  his  skin  but  bis  white  cheek-bones,  and  a  noble 
forehead;  it  was  truly  an  antique  head.  The  prince, 
as  you  know,  defended  the  Tnileries  on  the  river- 
side, during  the  July  days.  He  returned  to  Saints 
Clond  that  night,  when  all  was  lost,  and  said  to  me: 
'  I  came  near  being  killed  at  four  o'clock.     I  was 
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aimed  at  by  oue  of  the  insurgents,  when  a.  youog  man, 
with  a  long  beard,  whom  I  have  ofteu  seen  at  tfae 
opera,  and  who  was  leading  the  attack,  threw  up  the 
man's  gun,  and  saved  me.'  So  mj'  adorer  was  evi- 
dently a  republican!  In  1881,  after  I  came  to  lodge 
in  this  house,  I  found  him,  one  day,  leaning  with  his 
baok  against  the  wall  of  it;  he  seemed  pleased  with 
my  disasters ;  possibly  be  may  have  thought  they  drew 
tu  nearer  together.  But  after  the  affair  of  Saint- 
ilerri  I  saw  him  no  more;  be  was  killed  there.  Tbe 
evening  before  the  funeral  of  G^^ral  Lamarque,  I 
bad  gone  out  on  foot  with  my  son,  and  my  republican 
•ooompanied  us,  sometimes  behind,  sometimes  in  front, 
from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Passage  des  Panoramas, 
where  I  was  going." 

"Isthatall?"  asked  tbe  marquise. 

"Tes,  all,"  replied  the  priuccss.  "  Except  that  on 
tfae  morning  Saint-Merri  was  taken,  a  gamin  oame 
here  and  insisted  on  seeing  me.  He  gave  me  a  lettar, 
written  on  oommou  paper,  signed  by  my  republican." 

"  Show  it  to  me,"  said  the  marquise. 

"  No,  my  dear.  Love  was  too  gi-eat  and  too  sacred 
in  tbe  heart  of  that  man  to  let  me  violate  its  seorets. 
The  letter,  short  and  terrible,  still  stirs  my  soul  when 
I  Uiink  of  it.  That  dead  man  gives  me  more  emo- 
tions than  all  the  living  men  I  ever  coquetted  with; 
be  constantly  recurs  to  my  mind." 
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"  What  was  bis  name?  "  asked  the  marquise. 

"Oh!  a  verjr  commoo  oDe:  Michel  Chrestieo." 

"Yon  have  done  well  to  tell  me,"  said  Madame 
d'Espard,  eagerly.  "I  have  often  heard  of  him. 
This  Michel  Chrestien  waa  the  intimate  friend  of  s 
remarkable  man  you  have  already  expressed  a  wish  to 
M8,  — Daniel  d'Arthiz,  who  comes  to  my  hoose  some 
two  or  three  times  a  year.  Cbrsstiea,  who  was  r«»lly 
killed  at  Saint-Merri,  had  no  lat^  of  friends.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  he  waa  one  of  those  bom  statwrnra 
to  whom,  like  de  Marsay,  nothing  is  waatinjjt  but 
opportnuity  to  become  all  tJiey  might  be." 

"Xhui  he  bad  better  be  dead,"  said  th«  prwpees, 
vitii  a  malanelKdy  air,  under  which  she  conoealed  her 
tboaghto. 

"Will  you  come  to  my  house  some  evening  aad 
meet d'Arth^ ? "  said  the  marquise.  "Yon  can  talk 
of  your  ghost." 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  replied  tb?  prinqetg. 
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A  FEW  daya  after  this  conversatioa  Blondet  and 
Raatignac,  who  knew  d'Arthfez,  promised  Madame 
d'Espard  that  the;  would  bring  him  to  dine  with  her. 
This  promise  might  have  proved  rash  had  it  not  been 
for  the  name  of  the  priucess,  a  meeting  with  whom 
was  not  a  matter  of  iudifEerence  to  the  great  writer. 

Daniel  d'Arth&z,  one  of  the  rare  men  who,  in  oar 
day,  nnite  a  noble  character  with  great  talent,  bad 
already  obtained,  not  all  the  populai'ity  bis  works 
deserve,  but  a  respectful  esteem  to  which  souls  of  his 
own  calibre  could  add  nothing.  His  i-eputation  will 
certainly  increase;  but  in  the  eyes  of  connoisseurs  it 
had  already  attained  its  full  development.  He  is  one 
of  those  authors  who,  sooner  or  later,  are  put  in  their 
right  place,  and  never  lose  it  A  poor  nobleman,  be 
had  understood  his  epoch  well  enough  to  seek  per- 
sonal distinctiou  only.  He  had  struggled  long  in  the 
Parisian  arena,  against  the  wishes  of  a  rich  uncle 
who,  by  a  contradiction  which  vanity  must  explain, 
after  leaving  his  nephew  a  prey  to  the  utmost  penury, 
bequeathed  to  the  man  who  had  leached  celebrity  the 
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fortune  so  pitilessly  refused  to  the  unknown  writer. 
This  sudden  change  in  bis  position  made  no  change 
in  Daniel  d'Artbte's  habits;  be  continued  to  work 
with  a  slmplicitj  worthy  of  the  antique  past,  and  even 
assumed  new  toils  by  accepting  a  seat  Id  the  Chamber 
Of.Deputies,  where  he  took  hia  seat  on  the  Right. 

Since  his  accession  to  fame  he  had  sometimes  gone- 
into  eociety.  One  of  his  old  friends,  a  now-famous 
physician,  Horace  Bianchou,  persuaded  him  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Barou  de  Rastignac,  uader- 
secretary  of  State,  and  a  friend  of  de  Marsay,  the  . 
prime  minister.  These  two  political  officials  acqui- 
esced, rather  nobly,  in  the  strong  wish  of  d'Arth^z, 
Bianchon,  and  other  friends  of  Michel  Chrestien  for 
the  removal  of  the  l>ody  of  that  republican  to  the 
cbnrch  of  Saint-Merri  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it 
funeral  honors.  Gratittfde  for  a  service  which  con- 
trasted with  the  administrative  rigor  displayed  at  a 
time  when  political  passions  were  so  violent,  bad 
bound,  so  to  speak,  d'Arth^  to  Rastignac.  Tbe 
latter  and  de  Marsay  were  much  too  clever  not  to 
profit  by  that  circumstance;  and  thus  they  won  over 
other  friends  of  Michel  Chrestien,  who  did  not  share 
his  political  opinions,  and  who  now  attached  them- 
selves to  tbe  new  government.  One  of  them,  L^d 
Girand,  appointed  in  the  first  inetance  master  of 
petitions,  became  eventually  a  Councillor  of  State. 
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The  whole  existence  of  Daniel  d'Arth&t  is  conw- 
crstod  to  wortc;  he  sees  society  odI;  by  snatches;  it 
ifl  to  him  a  sort  of  dream.  His  honse  is  a  ooDT«nt, 
7bere  he  leads. the  life  of  a  Benedictine;  the  same 
sobriety  of  regimen,  the  same  regularity  of  ooeupa' 
tion.  His  friends  knew  that  up  to  the  present  time 
woman  had  been  to  him  no  more  than  an  always 
dreaded  circumstance;  he  liad  observed  her  too  much 
not  to  fear  her;  but  by  dint  of  studying  her  be  had 
ceased  to  understand  her, —  like,  in  this,  to  those  deep 
atratogiBts  who  are  always  beaten  on  unexpected 
ground,  where  their  scientific  axioms  are  either  modi- 
fled  or  contradicted.  In  character  he  still  remains  a 
simple-hearted  child,  all  the  whil«  proving  himself  an 
observer  of  the  first  rank.  This  contrast,  apparently 
impossible,  is  explainable  to  those  who  know  how  to 
measure  the  depths  which  separate  faculties  from  (eel- 
itigs;  the  former  proceed  from  the  head,  the  latter 
from  the  heart.  A  man  can  be  a  great  man  and  a 
wicked  one,  jnst  as  he  can  l>e  a  fool  and  a  devoted 
lover.  D'Arth^z  is  one  of  thoee  privileged  beings  in 
whom  shrewdness  of  mind  and  a  broad  expanse  of  the 
qualities  of  the  brain  do  not  exclude  either  the  strength 
or  the  grandeur  of  sentiments.  He  is,  by  rare  privi- 
lege, equally  a  man  of  action  and  a  man  of  thought 
His  private  life  is  noble  and  generous.  If  he  care- 
fully avoided  love,  it  was  because  he  knew  bimaelf. 
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and  felt  a  premonition  of  the  empire  sticb  a  passion 
woald  exercise  upon  bim. 

Pot  several  years  the  crushing  toil  by  which  he  pre- 
parect  the  solii)  ground  of  his  sabsequent  works,  and 
tbe  chill  of  porerty,  were  marvelloas  preserv^Tes. 
Bat  when  ease  with  his  inberited  fortune  came  to  him, 
he  foi'med  a  vulgar  and  inoBt  incomprehensible  con- 
nection with  a  ratber  handsome  woman,  belonging  to 
the  lower  classes,  without  education  or  manners, 
whom  he  carefully  concealed  from  every  eye,  Michel 
Chrestien  attributed  to  men  of  genius  the  power  of 
transforming  the  most  massive  oi-eatnres  into  sylphs, 
tools  into  clever  women,  peasants  into  countesses; 
the  more  accomplished  a  woman  was,  the  more 
sbe  lost  ber  value  in  their  eyes,  for,  according  to 
Michel,  their  imagination  had  the  less  to  do.  In  his 
opinion  lore,  a  mere  matter  of  tbe  senses  to  inferior 
beings,  was  to  great  soals  the  most  immense  of  all 
moral  creations  and  the  most  binding.  To  Jastify 
d'Arth^z,  he  instanced  tbe  example  of  Raffaele  and 
the  Fornarina.  He  might  have  offered  himself  as  an 
instance  for  his  theoi7,  he  who  had  seen  an  angel  in 
the  Ducbesse  de  Maufrigneuse.  This  strange  fancy 
of  d'Arth^z  might,  however,  be  explained  in  other 
ways;  perhaps  he  had  despaired  of  meeting  here  below 
with  a  woman  who  answered  to  that  delightful  vision 
whioh  all  men  of  intellect  dream  of  and  cherish;  per 
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hsps  his  heart  was  too  seusitLve,  too  delicate,  to  yield 
itself  to  a  womaD  of  society;  perhaps  he  thought  beat 
to  let  nature  have  her  way,  and  keep  bis  illusions  by 
cultivating  his  ideal ;  perhaps  be  had  laid  aside  love 
as  being  iuconipatible  with  his  work  and  the  regu- 
larity of  a  monastic  life  which  love  would  have  wholly 
upset. 

For  several  months  past  d'Arth^z  bad  been  sub* 
ject«d  to  the  jests  and  satire  uf  Blondet  and  Raetignac, 
who  reproached  him  with  knowing  neither  the  world 
Dor  women.  According  to  them,  hia  authorship  was 
BufSciontty  advanced,  and  his  works  numerous  enough, 
to  allow  him  a  few  distractions;  he  bad  a  fine  fortune, 
and  here  be  was  living  like  a  student;  he  enjoyed 
nothing,  —  neither  his  money  nor  his  fame;  he  was 
'  ignorant  of  the  exquisite  enjoyments  of  the  noble  and 
delicate  love  which  well-born  and  well-bred  women 
could  inspire  and  feel ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  charm- 
ing reSneineuts  of  language,  nothing  of  the  proofs  of 
affection  incessantly  given  by  soul  and  intellect,  noth- 
ing of  those  desires  ennobled  by  manners,  nothing  of 
the  angelic  forms  given  by  refined  women  to  the  com- 
monest tbings.  He  might,  perhaps,  know  woman; 
but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  divinity.  Why  not  take 
his  rightful  place  in  the  world,  and  taste  the  delights 
of  Parisian  society? 

"Why  doesn't  a  man  who  bears   party  per  bend 
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gules  and  or,  a  bezant  aod  crab  coaDterohanged," 
cried  Rastigoac,  "  display  that  anoient  escutcheoo  of 
Picardy  on  the  panels  of  a  carriage?  You  haTe  thirty 
thousand  francs  a  year,  and  the  proceeds  of  yonr  pen ; 
yoo  have  justified  your  motto:  Abs  ■mKBauruaqup. 
virtvs,  tbat  punning  device  our  ancestors  were  always 
seeking,  and  yet  you  never  appear  in  the  Bois  de 
'Boal<%nei  We  live  in  times  when  virtue  ought  to 
show  itself." 

"  If  you  read  yonr  works  to  that  species  of  stoat 
LaforSt,  whom  you  seem  to  fancy,  I  would  fo^lve 
you,"  said  Blondet.  "But,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are 
living  OD  dry  bread,  materially  speaking;  in  the 
matter  of  intellect  you  haven't  even  bread." 

This  friendly  little  warfare  had  been  going  on  for 
several  months  between  Daniel  and  his  friends,  when 
Madame  d'Espard  asked  Rastignac  and  Blondet  to 
induce  d'Arth^z  to  come  and  dine  with  her,  telling 
them  tbat  the  Princesse  de  Cadignan  bad  a  great 
desire  to  see  tbat  celebrated  man.  Such  curiosities 
are  to  certain  women  what  magic  lanterns  are  to  chil- 
dren, —  a  pleasure  to  the  eyes,  but  rather  shallow  and 
full  of  disappointments.  The  more  sentiments  a  man 
of  talent  excites  at  a  distance,  the  less  he  responds  to 
them  on  nearer  view;  the  more  brilliant  fancy  has 
pictured  him,  the  duller  he  will  seem  in  reality.  Con- 
aeqaenUy,  disenchanted  curioaity  is  often  onjiist. 
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Neither  Blondet  nor  Rastignac  could  deceive 
d'Arthte;  bat  they  told  him,  laughing,  that  they  now 
offered  him  a  most  seductive  opportunity  to  poliah  up 
his  heart  and  koow  the  eapreme  faacinationa  which 
love  conferred  OD  a  Pariaian  great  lady.  The  prin- 
cess was  evidently  in  love  with  him;  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  but  everything  to  gain  by  accepting  the  intei^ 
view;  it  was  quite  impoesible  he  oonid  descend  from 
tlie  pedestal  on  nhic^h  Madame  de  Cadignao  bad 
I>lAced  him.  Neither  Rlondet  uor  Rastignac  saw  any 
impropriety  in  attributing  this  love  to  the  princess; 
she  whose  past  had  given  riae  to  so  many  anecdotea 
could  very  well  stand  that  lesser  calumny.  Tc^ether 
they  began  to  relate  to  d'Arth^  the  adventurea  of 
the  Ducbeese  de  Mauf i-igneuae :  ber  first  affair  with 
de  Marsay;  her  second  with  d'Ajuda,  whom  she  had, 
they  said,  distracted  from  his  wife,  thus  avenging 
Madame  de  Beaus^ant;  also  her  later  connection  with 
young  d'Esgrignon,  who  had  travelled  with  her  in 
Italy,  and  bad  horribly  compromised  himself  on  her 
account;  aft^r  that  they  told  him  how  unhappy  aha 
bad  been  with  a  certain  celebrated  ambassador,  how 
happy  with  a  Russian  general,  beaidea  becoming  the 
Iberia  of  two  ministers  of  Foreign  affairs,  and  vari- 
ouB  other  anecdotea.  D'Arth^z  replied  that  be  knew 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  could  tell  him  about  ber 
through  their    poor    friend,    Micbel  Gbreatlen,   wbo 
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Adored  lier  aecretl;  for  four  yean,  and  bad  well-nigh 
gone  mad  abont  her. 

"I  have  often  aecompanied  him,"  said  Daniel,  "to 
the  opera.  He  would  make  me  run  through  the  etreeta 
aa  fast  as  ber  horaee  that  he  might  see  the  princesa 
through  the  window  of  her  ooup^." 

"Well,  there  you  have  a  topic  all  ready  for  yon," 
■aid  Blondet,  smiling.  "  This  ia  the  very  woman  you 
need;  she'll  initiate  you  most  gracefully  into  the 
myateriea  of  el^auce;  but  take  care!  abe  has  wasted 
many  fortunes.  The  beantifnl  Diane  is  one  of  tboae 
spendthrifts  who  don't  cost  a  penny,  bat  for  whom  a 
man  spends  millions.  Give  yourself  up  to  her,  body 
and  soul,  if  you  choose;  but  keep  your  money  in  yoor 
band,  like  the  old  fellow  in  Girodet'e  '  Deluge.'" 

From  the  tenor  of  these  remarks  it  was  to  be  inferred 
that  the  princess  had  the  depth  of  a  precipice,  the 
grace  of  a  queen,  the  corruption  of  diplomatiste,  the 
mystery  of  a  irat  initiation,  and  the  daogeroaa  quali- 
ties of  a  siren.  The  two  clever  men  of  the  world, 
incapable  of  foreseeing  the  denouement  of  their  Joke, 
enooeeded  in  presentiDg  Diane  d'UxelleB  aa  a  consum- 
mate specimen  of  the  Parisian  woman,  the  cleverest 
of  coquettes,  the  most  enchanting  mistress  in  the 
world.  B^ht  or  wrong,  the  woman  whom  tliey  thus 
treated  so  lightly  was  sacred  tod'Arth^s;  hia  desire 
to  tneet  htr  needed  no  spur ;  he  0ODB«nt«d  to  do  so  at 
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tbe  first  word,  which  was  all  the  two  friends  wanted 
of  him. 

Hadame  d'Espard  went  to  see  the  princess  as  soon 
as  she  had  received  this  auswer. 

"  My  dear,  do  you  feel  yourself  in  full  beanty  and 
coquetry? "  she  said.  "  If  bo,  come  and  dine  with  me 
a  few.  days  hence,  and  I  'II  serve  ap  d'Arth^.  Our 
man  of  genius  is  by  nature,  it  seems,  a  savage;  he 
feara  women,  and  has  never  loved!  Make  your  plans 
on  that  He  is  all  intellect,  aud  so  simple  that  he  'II 
mislead  you  into  feeling  no  distrust.  But  his  pene- 
tration, which  is  wholly  retrospective,  acts  later,  and 
frustrates  calculation.  You  may  hoodwink  him  to-day, 
but  to-morrow  oothing  can  dupe  him." 

"Ahl"  cried  the  princess,  "if  I  were  only  thirty 
years  old  what  amusement  I  might  have  with  him! 
The  one  enjoyment  I  have  lacked  up  to  the  present 
day  is  a  man  of  intellect  to  fool.  I  have  had  only 
partners,  never  adversaries.  Love  was  a  mere  game 
instead  of  being  a  battle." 

"Dear  princess,  admit  that  I  am  very  generous; 
for,  after  all,  you  know! — charity  begins  at  home." 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other,  laughing,  and 
clasped  hands  in  a  friendly  way.  Aesnredly  they 
both  knew  each  other's  secrets,  and  this  was  not  tbe 
first  man  nor  the  first  service  that  one  had  given  to 
tbe  other;  for  sincere  and  lasting  friendships  between 
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women  of  the  world  need  to  be  cemented  b;  a  few 
little  crimes.  Wben  two  friends  are  &ble  to  kill  each 
other  reciprocally,  and  see  a  poisoned  (ta^er  in  each 
other's  hand,  tbey  present  a  touching  spectacle  of 
harmony,  which  is  oever  troubled,  unlees,  by  idiance, 
one  of  them  is  careless  enough  to  drop  her  weapon. 

So,  eight  days  later,  a  little  dinner  such  as  are 
given  to  intimateB  by  verbal  invitation  only,  during 
which  the  doors  are  closed  to  all  other  visitors,  took 
place  at  Hadame  d'Espard's  house.  Five  persons  were 
invited, — £mile  Blondet  and  Madame  de  Hontcomet, 
Daniel  d'Artb^z,  Rastignac,  and  the  Princesae  de 
Cadignan.  Counting  the  mistress  of  the  house,  there 
were  as  man;  men  as  women. 

Chance  never  exerted  itself  to  make  wiser  prepara- 
tions than  those  which  opened  the  way  to  a  meeting 
between  d'Arth^E  and  Madame  de  Cadignan.  The 
princeae  is  still  considered  one  of  the  chief  authorities 
on  dress,  which,  to  women,  is  the  flrst  of  arts.  On 
this  occasion  she  wore  a  gown  of  blue  velvet  with 
flowing  white  sleeves,  and  a  tulle  tptimpe,  slightly 
frilled  and  edged  with  blue,  covering  the  shoulders, 
and  rising  nearly  to  the  throat,  as  we  see  in  several  of 
Raftaelle's  portraits.  Her  maid  bad  dressed  her  hair 
with  white  heather,  adroitly  placed  among  its  blond 
cascades,  which  were  one  of  the  great  beanties  to 
which  she  owed  her  celebrity. 
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CertatDlj  Diane  did  not  look  to  be  more  than 
twenty-five  years  old.  Four  yeaie  of  solitude  and 
repoee  bad  restored  the  freshness  of  ber  complexion. 
Besides,  there  are  moments  when  the  desire  to  please 
gives  an  increase  of  1>eaat7  to  women.  The  wiU  is 
not  without  influence  on  the  variations  of  the  face. 
If  violent  emotions  have  the  power  to  yellow  the  white 
tones  of  peraoQB  of  bilious  and  melaocboly  tempera- 
ment, and  to  green  lymphatic  faces,  shall  we  not  grant 
to  desire,  hope,  and  joy,  the  faculty  of  clearing  the 
skin,  giving  brilliancy  to  the  eye,  and  brightening  the 
glow  of  beauty  with  a  light  as  jocuud  as  that  of  a 
lovely  morning?  The  celebrated  fairness  of  the  prin- 
cess  had  taken  on  a  ripeness  which  now  made  bw 
seem  more  august.  At  this  moment  of  her  life,  im- 
presaed  by  her  many  vicissitudes  and  by  serious  reflec- 
tions, her  noble,  dreamy  brow  harmonized  delightfnlly 
with  the  slow,  majestic  glance  of  her  blue  eyes.  It 
waa  impossible  for  the  ablest  pbysit^tnomist  to 
imagine  calculation  or  self-will  beneath  that  unspeak* 
able  delicacy  of  feature.  There  are  faces  of  women 
which  deceive  knowledge,  and  mislead  observation  by 
their  calmness  and  delicacy;  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
such  faces  when  passions  speak,  and  that  is  difficult, 
oi  after  they  have  spoken,  which  is  no  longer  of  any 
use,  for  then  the  woman  is  old  and  has  ceased  to 
dissimulate. 
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The  priDceas  is  one  of  those  impeoetrable  women; 
she  can  make  herself  what  she  pleases  to  be:  [rft^fol, 
childlike,  distractingi;  innocent;  or  reflectiTe,  seiions, 
and  profound  enough  to  exGit«  anxiety.  She  come  to 
Madame  d'Espard's  dinner  with  the  intention  of  be- 
ing a  gentle,  simple  womau,  to  whom  life  was  known 
only  through  ita  deceptions:  a  woman  full  of  sonl, 
mmI  oalamniated,  but  resigned,  —  in  short,  a  wounded 
angel. 

^le  arrived  early,  so  as  to  pose  on  a  sofa  near  the 
Are  beside  Madame  d'B^pai'd,  as  she  wished  to  be 
first  seen:  that  is,  in  one  nf  those  attitndes  in  which 
science  is  concealed  beneath  an  exquisite  naturalness; 
a  studied  attitude,  putting  in  relief  the  beantifu)  ser- 
pentine ODtline  which,  starting  from  the  foot,  rises 
gracefnlly  to  the  hip,  and  continnes  with  adorable 
onrvea  to  the  shoulder,  presenting,  in  fact,  a  proOle  of 
the  whole  body.  With  a  subtlety  which  few  womeB  * 
would  have  dreamed  of,  Diane,  to  the  great  amase- 
ment  of  the  marquise,  had  brought  her  son  with  her. 
After  a  moment's  reOection,  Madame  d'Rspard  pressed 
the  princess's  hand,  with  a  look  of  intelligence  that 
seemed  to  say:  — 

'*[  understand  you!  By  making  d'Arthiz  accept 
all  the  difficulties  at  once  you  will  not  have  to  conquer 
them  later." 

Rastignao  lm)ught  d'Arthte.    The  princess  made 
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Done  of  those  compliments  to  the  celebrated  autbot 
with  which  vulgar  persons  overwhelmed  him ;  but  she 
treated  him  with  a  kindness  full  of  graceful  respect, 
which,  with  her,  was  the  utmost  extent  of  her  conces- 
sioDs.  Her  rnaQcer  was  doubtless  the  same  with  the 
King  of  France  and  the  royal  princes.  She  seemed 
happy  to  see  this  great  man,  and  glad  that  she  had 
sought  him.  Persons  of  taste,  like  the  princess,  are 
especially  distinguished  for  their  manner  of  listening, 
for  an  affability  without  superciliousness,  which  is  to 
politeness  what  practice  is  to  virtue.  When  the  cele- 
brated man  spoke,  she  took  an  attentive  attitude,  a 
thousand  times  mora  flattering  than  the  beat-seasoned 
compliments.  The  mutual  presentation  was  made 
quietly,  without  emphasis,  Mid  in  perfectly  good 
taste,  by  the  marquise. 

At  dinner  d'Arth&s  was  placed  beside  the  princess, 
'*%ho,  far  from  imitating  the  eccentricities  of  diet 
which  many  affected  women  display,  ate  her  dinner 
with  a  very  good  appetite,  making  it  a  point  of  honor 
to  seem  a  natural  woman,  without  strange  ways  or 
fancies.  Between  two  courses  she  took  advantage  of 
the  conversation  becoming  general  to  say  to  d'Artbez, 
in  a  sort  of  aside:  — 

"The  secret  of  the  pleasure  I  take  in  flnding 
myself  beside  you,  is  the  desire  I  feel  to  learn 
something  of  an  unfortunate  friend  of  yours,  mon- 
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sienr.  He  died  foe  aDOther  cauee  than  ours;  but  I 
was  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  him,  altbougb 
nuable  to  acknowledge  or  thank  him  for  tbem.  I 
know  tliat  you  were  one  of  his  best  frieods.  Your 
matnal  friendship,  pure  and  unalterable,  is  a  claim 
npoD  me.  You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  think  it  extraor- 
dinary, that  I  have  wished  to  know  all  you  could  lell 
me  of  a  man  so  dear  to  you.  Though  I  am  attached 
to  the  exiled  family,  and  bound,  of  conrae,  to  bold 
monarchical  opinions,  I  am  not  among  those  wh.<  think 
it  is  impossible  to  be  both  republican  and  noble  in 
heart.  Monarchy  and  the  republic  are  two  forms  of 
gOTemment  which  do  not  stifle  noble  sentiments." 

"Michel  Chrestien  was  an  at^el,  tnadame,"  replied 
Daniel,  in  a  voice  of  emotion.  I  don't  know  among 
.  the  heroes  of  antiquity  a  greater  than  he.  Be  careful 
not  to  think  him  one  o'  those  narrow>minded  repab- 
licans  who  would  like  to  restore  the  Convention  and 
the  amenities  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
No,  Michel  dreamed  of  the  Swiss  federation  applied 
to  all  Europe.  Let  us  own,  between  ourselves,  that 
after  the  glorious  government  of  one  man  only, 
which,  as  I  think,  is  particularly  suited  to  our  nation, 
Michel's  system  would  lead  to  the  suppression  of  war 
in  this  old  world,  and  Its  reconatniction  on  bases  other 
than  those  of  conquest,  which  formerly  feudalized 
it.     From   this  point  of  view  the  republicans  came 
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nearest  to  his  idea.  That  is  why  he  lent  them  his 
arm  in  July,  and  waa  killed  at  8aint-Meni.  Though 
completely  apart  in  opinion,  he  and  I  were  oloeely 
bonnd  together  as  friends." 

"That  is  noble  praise  for  both  natnree,"  •aid 
Madame  de  Cadignan,  timidly. 

"  During  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,"  contfnned 
Daniel,  "  he  made  to  me  alone  a  confidence  of  his 
love  for  you,  and  this  confidence  knitted  closer  than 
ever  the  already  strong  ties  of  our  brotherly  aflfection. 
He  alone,  madame,  can  Ijave  loved  you  as  you  ought 
to  be  loved.  Many  a  time  I  have  been  pelt«d  with 
rain  as  we  accompanied  your  carriage  at  the  pace  of 
the  horses,  to  keep  at  a  parallel  distance,  and  see  you 
—  admire  you." 

"Ah!  monsieur,"  said  the  princess,  "  how  can  I  . 
repay  such  feelings !" 

"Why  is  Michel  not  here!"  esclaimed  Daniel,  in 
melancholy  accents. 

"Perhaps  he  would  not  have  loved  me  long."  said 
the  princess,  shaking  her  head  sadly.  "  Republicans 
are  more  absolute  in  their  ideas  than  we  absolutists, 
whose  fault  is  indulgence.  No  doubt  he  im^ined  me 
perfect,  and  society  would  have  cruelly  undeceived 
him.  We  are  pursued,  we  women,  by  as  many  calum- 
nies as  you  authors  are  compelled  to  endure  in  your 
literary  life;  but  we,  alas!  cannot  defend  onnelvei 
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either  by  our  works  or  by  our  fame.  The  world  will 
Dot  believe  oa  to  be  what  we  are,  but  what  it  tbinka 
OB  to  be.  It  would  Boon  have  bidden  from  hia  eyes 
the  real  but  unknown  woman  tiiat  is  in  me,  behind 
the  false  portrait  of  the  imaginary  woman  which  the 
workl  considers  true.  He  would  have  come  to  thiuk 
me  unworthy  of  the  noble  feelings  he  bad  for  me, 
and  incapable  of  oomprehendiog  hhn." 

Here  the  princess  shook  her  head,  swaying  the 
beautiful  blond  curls,  full  of  heather,  with  a  touch- 
iog  gesture.  This  plaintive  expression  of  grievous 
doubto  waA  hidden  sorrows  is  indesci'ibable.  Daniel 
understood  them  all;  and  be  looked  at  the  princess 
with  keen  emotion. 

"And  yet,  the  night  on  which  I  last  saw  him,  after 
the  revolution  of  July,  1  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
Mvy  to  the  desire  I  fell  to  take  his  hand  and  press  it 
before  all  the  world,  under  the  peristyle  of  the  opei'a- 
bouee.  But  the  thought  came  to  me  that  such  a  proof 
of  gratitude  would  be  misinterpreted;  like  so  many 
other  little  things  done  from  noble  motives  which  are 
called  to-day  the  follies  of  Madame  de  Maufrigoeuse, 
—  tfaii^s  that  1  can  never  explain,  for  none  but  my 
•OD  and  God  have  understood  me." 

These  words,  breathed  into  the  ear  of  the  listener, 
in  tonea  inaudible  to  the  other  guests,  and  with  accents 
worthy  of  the  cleverest   actress,    were  calculated    to 
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reach  the  heart;  aud  they  did  reach  that  of  d'Artb^z. 
Thei-e  was  do  qoeation  of  bimeelf  in  the  matter;  this 
woman  was  seeking  to  rehabilitate  herself  in  favor  of 
the  dead.  She  had  been  calumniated;  and  she  evi- 
dently wanted  to  know  if  anything  had  tarnished  her 
in  the  eyes  of  bim  who  bad  loved  her;  had  be  died 
with  all  his  illnsions? 

"Michel,"  replied  d'Arth^z,  "was  one  of  tlioae  men 
who  love  absolutely,  and  who,  if  they  choose  ill,  can 
suCFer  without  renouncing  the  woman  they  hare  once 
elected." 

"Was  I  loved  thus?"  she  said,  with  an  air  of 
exalted  beatitude. 

"Yes,  madame." 

"  I  made  hie  happiness?  ** 

"  For  (our  years." 

"A  woman  never  hears  of  such  a  thing  without  a 
sentiment  of  proud  satisfaction,"  she  said,  turning  liei 
sweet  and  noble  face  to  d'Arth^z  with  a  movement 
full  of  modest  confusion. 

One  of  the  most  skilful  manceuvres  of  these  actresses 
1b  to  veil  their  manner  when  words  are  too  expressive, 
and  speak  with  their  eyes  when  language  is  restrained. 
These  clever  discords,  slipped  into  the  music  of  their 
love,  be  it  false  or  true,  produce  irresistible  attractions. 

"  Is  it  not,"  she  said,  lowering  her  voice  and  ber 
eyes,  after  feeling  well  assured  tbey  had  produced  her 
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effect,  —  '*  ia  it  Dot  fulfilliug  ods'b  destiny  to  have 
rendered  a  great  man  happy  ? " 

"  Did  he  not  write  that  to  you?  " 

"Tea;  but  I  vaoted  to  be  eure,  quits  sure;  for, 
believe  me,  monsieor,  in  putting  me  so  high  he  was 
not  miataken." 

WomeD  know  bow  to  give  a  peculiar  sacredneBS  to 
their  worde;  they  communicate  something  vibrant  to 
Uiem,  which  extends  the  meaning  of  their  ideas,  and 
givea  them  depth ;  though  later  their  fascinated 
listener  may  not  remember  precisely  what  they  said, 
tiieir  end  has  been  completely  attained,  —  which  is  the 
object  of  all  eloquence.  The  princess  might  at  that  ■ 
momeDt  have  been  wearing  the  diadem  of  France,  and 
her  brow  could  not  have  seemed  more  impoeing  than 
it  was  beneath  that  crown  of  golden  hair,  braided  like 
a  coronet,  and  adorned  with  heather.  Sbe  was  simple 
and  calm;  nothing  betrayed  a  sense  of  any  necessity 
to  appear  so,  nor  any  desire  to  seem  grand  or  loving. 
D'Arth^z,  the  solitary  toiler,  to  whom  the  ways  of  the 
world  were  unknown,  whom  study  bad  wrapped  in  Its 
protecting  veils,  was  the  dupe  of  her  tones  and  words. 
He  was  onder  the  spell  of  those  exquisite  manners;  he 
admired  that  perfect  beauty,  ripened  by  misfortune, 
placid  in  retirement;  be  adored  the  union  of  so  rare  a 
mind  and  so  noble  a  soul;  and  he  longed  to  become, 
himself,  the  heir  of  Michel  Chrestien. 
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The  beginning  of  this  passion  was,  as  in  the  case 
of  almost  all  deep  thinkers,  an  idea.  Looking  at  the 
princess,  stodjing  the  shape  of  her  head,  the  arrange* 
ment  of  those  sweet  features,  her  figure,  her  hand,  so 
finely  modelled,  closer  than  iriieD  he  accompanied  his 
friend  in  their  wiid  rush  through  the  streets,  be  was 
struck  by  the  surprising  pbenomenon  of  the  moral 
second -sight  which  a  man  exalted  by  love  invariably 
finds  within  him.  With  what  lucidity  had  Michel 
Chreatien  read  into  that  sont,  that  heart,  illumined  by 
the  fires  of  lore !  Thus  tbe  princess  acquired,  in 
d'Arth^'a  eyes,  another  charm ;  a  halo  of  poesy  sur- 
rounded ber. 

As  the  dinner  proceeded,  Daniel  called  to  mind  tbe 
various  confidences  of  bis  friend,  his  despair,  bla 
hopes,  tbe  noble  poems  of  a  true  sentiment  sung  to 
bis  ear  alone,  In  honor  of  this  woman.  It  is  raie  that 
a  man  passcE  without  remorse  from  tbe  position  of 
confidant  to  that  of  rival,  and  d'Arth^z  was  free  to  do 
so  without  dishonor.  He  had  suddenly,  in  a  moment, 
perceived  the  enormons  differences  existing  between 
a  well-bred  woman,  that  flower  of  the  great  woild,  and 
common  women,  though  of  the  latt«r  he  did  not  know 
beyond  one  specimen.  He  was  thus  captured  on  the 
most  accessible  and  sensitive  sides  of  his  soul  and  of 
his  genius.  Impelled  by  his  simplicity,  and  by  tbe 
Impetuosity  of  hie  ideas,  to  lay  immediate  claim  to 
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tbia  woman,  he  found  himaelf  restrained  by  society, 
also  by  tbe  barriei*  which  the  manners  and,  let  ub  say 
the  word,  tbe  majesty  of  the  princess  placed  between 
them.  Tbe  conversation,  which  remained  upon  the 
topic  of  Michel  Chrestien  until  the  dessert,  was  an 
excellent  pi-etezt  for  both  to  speak  in  a  low  voice; 
love,  sympathy,  comprehension  I  she  could  pose  as  a 
maligned  and  misunderstood  woman';  he  could  slip 
bis  feet  into  tbe  shoes  of  the  dead  republican.  Pei'- 
hapa  his  candid  mind  detected  itself  in  r^jretting  his 
dead  friend  less.  Tbe  princess,  at  the  moment  when 
the  dessert  appeared  upon  the  table,  and  tbe  guests 
were  separated  by  a  brilliant  hedge  of  fruits  and  sweets 
meats,  thought  best  to  put  an  end  to  this  flow  of  con- 
fidences by  a  charming  little  speech,  in  which  she 
delicately  expressed  the  idea  that  Daniel  and  Michel 
were  twin  souls. 

After  this  d'ArtbSz  threw  himself  into  the  general 
conversation  with  tbe  gayety  of  a  child,  and  a  self- 
conceited  air  that  was  worthy  of  a  schoolboy.  When 
they  left  the  dining-room,  the  princess  took  d'Arthfez's 
arm,  in  the  simplest  manner,  to  return  to  Madame 
d'Eapard'a  little  salon.  As  they  oroesed  the  grand 
salon  she  walked  slowly,  and  when  snfflciently  sep- 
arated from  the  marquise,  who  was  on  Blondet's  ann, 
ebe  stopped. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  friend  of 
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tt>&t  poor  man,"  she  said  to  d'Arth^z;  "and  though  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  to  receiA'e  no  visitors,  you  will 
always  be  welcome  in  my  faouee.  Do  not  think  this  a 
favor.  A  favor  is  only  for  strangers,  and  to  my  mind 
you  and  I  seem  old  friends;  I  see  in  you  the  brother 
of  Michel." 

D'Ailli^z  could  only  press  her  arm,  unable  to  make 
other  reply. 

After  coffee  was  served,  Diane  de  Cadignan  wrapped 
herself,  with  coquettish  motions,  in  a  lai^e  shawl,  and 
rose.  Bloadet  aud  Raetignac  were  too  much  men  of 
the  world,  and  too  politic  to  make  the  least  remon- 
strance, or  try  to  detain  her;  but  Madame  d'Espard 
compelled  her  friend  to  sit  down  again,  whispering  in 
her  ear:  — 

*' Wait  till  the  servants  have  bad  their  dinner;  the 
carriage  is  not  ready  yet." 

So  sayiDg,  tiie  marquise  made  a  sign  to  the  footp 
man,  who  was  taking  away  the  coSee-tray.  Madame 
de  MoDtcornet  perceived  that  the  priucess  and  Madame 
d'Espai-d  had  a  word  to  say  to  each  other,  and  abe 
drew  around  her  d'Arthfez,  Kastignac,  and  Blondet, 
amusing  tbem  witli  one  of  those  clever  paradoxi- 
cal attacks  which  Parisian  women'  understand  so 
thoroughly. 

"  Well,"  said  the  marquise  to  Diane,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  him?" 
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"He  is  an  adorable  child,  Jost  out  of  swaddling* 
dottiest  Tbis  time,  like  all  other  times,  it  will  only 
be  a  trioniph  witbont  a  struggle." 

"Well,  it  is  disappointing,"  said  Madame  d'Espard. 
'"  But  we  might  evade  it." 

"How?" 

"  Let  me  be  your  rival." 

"Just  as  you  please,"  replied  the  priocesa.  **  I  've 
decided  on  my  course.  Grenius  is  a  condition  at  the 
brain;  I  don't  know  what  the  heart  gets  out  of  it; 
we'll  talk  about  that  later." 

Hearing  the  last  few  worda,  which  were  wholly  jn- 
Gompreheusible  to  her,  lladame  d'Espard  returned  to 
the  genera)  conversation,  showing  neither  offence  at 
that  indifFerent  "As  yon  please,"  nor  curiosity  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  Interview.  The  princess  stayed 
an  hour  longer,  seated  on  the  sofa  near  the  Are,  in  the 
careless,  nonchalant  attitude  of  Gn^rin'B  DidOt  listen- 
ing  with  the  attention  of  an  absorbed  mind,  and  look- 
ing at  Daniel  now  and  then,  without  dieguiBiug  her 
admiration,  which  never  went,  however,  beyond  due 
limits.  She  slipped  away  when  the  carriage  was 
announced,  with  a  preseare  of  the  hand  to  the  mar- 
quise, and  an  iDclination  of  the  head  to  Madame  de 
Moulcomet 

The  evening  concluded  without  any  allusion  to  the 
princess.     The  other  guests  profited  by  the  sort  of 
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-^ultation  which  d'Arth^z  bad' reached,  for  he  put 
forth  tlie  treaaures  of  his  mind.  Id  Blondet  and 
RastigDac  he  certainl;  had  two  acolytes  of  the  flcst 
qnalit;  to  bring  forth  the  delicacy  of  his  wit  a&d  the 
breadtb  of  hie  intellect.  Ab  for  the  two  women,  tbey 
bad  long  been  counted  among  tbe  cleverest  in  society. 
This  evening  was  like  a  halt  in  the  oasis  of  a  desert, — 
a  rare  enjoyment,  and  well  appreciated  by  th^e  four 
persons,  habitually  victimized  to  the  endless  cantioQ 
entailed  by  the  world  of  salons  and  politics.  There 
are  beings  who  have  the  privilege  of  passing  among 
men  like  beneficent  stars,  whose  light  illnmines  the 
mind,  while  its  rays  send  a  glow  to  the  heart. 
D'Arth^z  was  one  of  those  beings.  A  writer  who 
rises  to  his  level,  accostoms  himself  to  free  thought, 
and  forgets  that  in  society  all  things  cannot  be  said; 
it  is  impossible  for  such  a  man  toobaei-ve  the  restraint 
of  persons  who  live  in  the  world  perpetually ;  but  as 
bis  eccentricities  of  thought  bore  the  mark  of  origi- 
nality, no  one  felt  inclined  to  complain.  This  zest, 
this  piquancy,  rare  in  mere  talent,  this  youthfalnesa 
and  simplicity  of  soul  which  made  d'Artb^z  so  nobly 
original,  gave  a  delightful  charm  to  this  evening. 
He  left  the  house  with  Rastignac,  who,  as  they  drove 
home,  asked  him  how  be  liked  the  princess. 

"Michel  did  well  to  love  her,"  replied  d'Artb^; 
"she  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  woman." 
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"Very  extraorfinary,"  replied  Rasttgn&c,  dryly. 
"  By  the  tone  of  your  voice  I  efaould  judge  you  were 
in  tove  with  her  already.  You  will  be  in  her  house 
iritbln  three  days;  and  I  am  too  old  a  deuizeD  of 
Paris  not  to  know  what  will  be  the  upshot  of  that. 
Well,  my  dear  Daniel,  I  do  entreat  you  not  to  idlow 
youreelf  to  be  drawn  into  any  oonfuaion  of  ioterests, 
BO  to  speak.  Love  the  princess  if  you  feet  ajiy  love 
for  her  in  your  heart,  but  keep  an  eye  on  your  fortune. 
She  has  never  taken  or  asked  a  penny  from  any  man 
on  earth,  she  is  far  too  much  of  a  d'tlzelles  and  a 
Cadignan  for  that;  but,  to  my  knowledge,  she  has 
not  only  spent  her  own  fortone,  which  was  very  con- 
siderable, but  she  has  made  others  waste  millions. 
How?  why?  by  what  means?  No  one  knows;  she 
does  n't  know  herself.  I  myself  eaw  her  swallow  up, 
some  thirteen  years  ago,  the  entire  fortune  of  a  charm- 
ing young  fellow,  and  that  of  an  old  notary,  in  twenty 
months." 

"Thirteen  years  agol"  exclaimed  d'Artbiz, — 
"why,  how  old  is  she  now?" 

"  Did  n't  you  see,  at  dinner,"  replied  Rastignac, 
laughing,  "  her  sod,  the  Due  de  Maufrignenee.  That 
young  man  ia  nineteen  years  old;  nineteen  and  seven- 
teen make  —  " 

"Thirty-six!  "  cried  the  amazed  aatbor.  "I  gave 
her  twenty." 
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"She'D  accept  them,"  said  Raetignac;  "bntdoa't 
be  une&ay,  she  will  alwaja  be  twenty  to  yoa.  Yoa 
are  about  to  enter  the  most  fantastic  of  worlds. 
Good-night,  heve  you  are  at  borne,"  said  the  baron, 
as  Ihey  entei-ed  the  rue  de  Bellefond,  whore  d'Arth^z 
lived  in  a  pretty  little  house  of  hie  own.  "  We  shall 
meet  at  Uademoiselle  des  Touches's  in  the  course  of 
the  week." 
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THE   FUNCBSa  aOES  TO  WOBK. 

D'Artb^z  allowed  love  to  enter  hie  heart  after  the 
maoDer  of  m;  Uncle  Toby,  without  making  the 
■lightest  resistance;  he  proceeded  by  adoration  with- 
out criticism,  and  by  exclnsive  admiration.  The  prin- 
cesa,  that  noble  creature,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
creations  of  our  monstrous  Paris,  where  all  things  are 
possible,  good  as  well  aa  evil,  became  —  whatever 
vulgarity  the  course  of  time  may  have  given  to  the 
expression  —  the  angel  of  his  dream.  To  fully  under- 
stand  the  sudden  transformation  of  this  illnstrjons 
author,  it  i^  necessary  to  realize  the  simplicity  that 
constant  work  and  solitude  leave  in  the  heart;  all  that 
love  —  reduced  to  a  mere  need,  and  now  repugnant, 
beside  an  ignoble  woman  —  excites  of  regret  and  long- 
ings for  diviner  sentiments  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
soul.  D'Arth^z  was,  indeed,  the  child,  the  boy  that 
Madame  de  Cadignan  had  recognized.  An  illumina- 
tion something  like  his  own  bad  taken  place  in  the 
beautiful  Diane.  At  last  she  had  met  that  superior 
man  whom  all  women  desire  and  seek,  if  only  to  make 
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a  playthiDg  of  liitn,  —  that  power  which  they  coDsent  to 
obey,  if  only  for  the  pleasure  of  subduing  it;  at  laat 
Bh>  had  found  the  graDdeurs  of  h-  inteltect  united 
with  >be  siniD  city  of  a  heart  alt  new  to  love;  and 
she  saw,  with  untold  happiness,  that  these  merits  were 
contained  in  a  form  that  pleased  her.  She  thought 
d'Artb^z  handsome,  and  perhaps  be  was.  Though  he 
bad  reached  the  age  of  gravity  (for  be  was  now  thirty- 
eight),  be  still  preserved  a  flower  of  youth,  due  to  the 
sober  and  ascetic  life  which  he  had  led.  Like  all 
men  of  sedentary  habits,  and  statesmen,  he  bad  ac- 
quired a  certainly  reasonable  embonpoint.  When  ver^ 
young,  he  bore  some  resemblance  to  Bonaparte;  and 
the  likeness  still  continued,  as  much  as  a  man  with 
black  eyes  and  thick,  dark  hair  conld  resemble  a 
sovereign  with  blue  eyes  and  scanty,  chestnut  bair. 
But  wbat«ver  there  once  was  of  ardent  and  noble 
ambition  in  the  great  author's  eyes  had  been  some- 
what quenched  by  successes.  The  tbougbts  with 
which  that  brow  once  teemed  had  flowered;  the  lines 
of  the  hollow  face  were  filling  out.  Ease  now  spread 
its  golden  tints  where,  in  youth,  poverty  had  laid  the 
yellow  tones  of  the  clasn  of  temperament  whose  forces 
baud  tt^etber  to  support  a  crushing  and  long-con- 
tinued struggle.  If  you  observe  carefully  the  noble 
faces  of  ancient  philosophers,  you  will  always  find 
those  deviations  from  the  type  of  a  perfect  human 
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taca  which  show  the  cbaracteristic  to  which  each 
eouuteoance .  owea  its  originality,  ohaBteoed  b;  the 
habit  of  meditation,  and  by  the  oalmneas  neceBsary 
(or  intellectnal  labor.  The  most  irregnlar  featnres, 
like  those  ut  Socrates,  for  instance,  become,  after  a 
time,  expressive  of  an  almost  divine  serenity. 

To  the  noble  simplicity  which  characterized  hia 
bead,  d'Aith^z  added  a  naive  expression,  the  natoral- 
nesa  of  a  child,  and  a  tonohing  kindliness.  He  did 
not  have  that  politeness  tinged  with  iosiacerity  with 
which,  in  society,  the  best-bred  persons  and  the  most 
amiable  assume  qaalltiea  in  which  they  are  often 
lacking,  leaving  those  they  have  thus  duped  wounded 
and  distressed.  He  -might,  indeed,  fail  to  observe 
ceilain  rules  of  social  life,  owing  to  his  isolated  mode 
of  living;  bnt  he  never  sho<^ed  tbe  sensibilities,  and 
therefore  this  perfume  of  savagery  made  the  peculiar 
affability  of  a  man  of  great  talent  the  more  agreeable; 
such  men  know-how  to  leave  their  superiority  in  tbeir 
studies,  and  come  down  to  tbe  social  level,  lending 
their  backs,  like  Henri  IV.,  to  tbe  obildren's  leap- 
trog,  and  tbeir  minds  to  fools. 

If  d'Arth^  did  not  brace  himself  against  the  spdl 
which  the  princess  had  cast  about  him,  neither  did 
she  herself  argue  the  matter  in  ber  own  mind,  on 
returning  home.  A,  was  settled  for  her.  She  loved 
.with  all  her  knowledge  and  all  her  iguoranoe.    If  aha 
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questioned  herself  at  all,  it  waa  to  ask  whether  she 
desen'ed  so  great  a  happiness,  and  what  she  had  done 
that  Heaven  should  send  her  such  an  angel.  She 
wanted  to  be  worthy  of  that  love,  to  perpetuate  it,  to 
make  it  her  own  forever,  and  to  gently  end  her  career 
of  frivolity  in  the  paradise  she  now  foresaw.  As  for 
coquetting,  quibbling,  resisting,  uhe  uever  once 
thought  of  it.  She  was  thinking  of  something  very 
different!  —  of  the  grandeur  of  men  of  geoius,  and  the 
certainty  which  her  heart  divined  that  they  would 
never  subject  the  woman  tbey  chose  to  ordinary  laws. 

Here  b^ios  one  of  those  unseen  comedies,  played 
in  the  secret  regions  of  the  consciousness  between  two 
beii^B  of  whom  one  will  be  the  dupe  of  the  other,  . 
though  it  keeps  on  this  side  of  wickedness;  one  of 
those  dark  and  comic  dramas  to  which  that  of  Tartuffe 
Is  mere  child's  play,  —  dramas  tliat  do  not  enter  the 
scenic  domain,  although  they  are  natural,  conceivable, 
and  even  justifiable  by  necessity;  dramas  which  may 
be  characterized  as  not  vice,  only  the  other  side  of  it 

The  princess  b^an  by  sending  for  d'Arth^z's 
books,  of  which  she  had  never,  as  yet,  read  a  single 
word,  although  she  had  managed  to  maintain  a  twenty 
minutes'  eulogium  and  discussion  of  them  without  a 
blunder.  She  now  read  them  all.  Then  she  wanted 
to  compare  these  books  with  the  best  that  contem- 
porary literature  had  produced.     By  the  time  d'Arth^x 
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cune  to  see  her  she  was  having  an  indigestion  of 
mind.  Expecting  this  visit,  she  had  daily  made  a 
toilet  of  what  may  be  called  the  superior  order; 
that  is,  a  toilet  which  expresses  an  idea,  and  makes  it 
accepted  b;  the  eye  without  the  owner  of  the  eye 
knowing  why  or  wherefore.  She  presented  an  harmonic 
ouB  combination  of  shades  of  gray,  a  sort  of  semi- 
mourning,  full  of  graceful  renunciation, —  the  garmeota 
of  a  woman  who  holds  to  life  only  throogh  a  few  natu- 
ral ties, —  her  child,  for  instance, —  but  who  is  weary 
of  life.  Those  garments  bore  witness  to  an  elegant 
disguBt,  not  reaching,  however,  as  far  as  suicide;  not 
she  would  live  out  her  days  Id  these  earthly  galleys. 

She  received  d'Arth^z  as  a  woman  who  expected 
bim,  and  as  if  be  bad  already  been  to  see  her  a  htin- 
dred  times;  she  did  him  the  honor  to  treat  him  like 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  she  put  him  at  hie  ease  by 
pointing  to  a  seat  on  a  sofa,  while  she  finiehed  a  note 
she  was  then  writing.  The  conversation  began  in 
a  commonplace  manner:  tlie  weather,  the  ministry, 
de  Marsay's  illness,  the  hopes  of  the  l^timisla. 
b'Arth^z  was  an  absolutiBt;  the  princess  could  jiot 
be  ignorant  of  the  opinions  of  a  man  who  sat  in  the 
Chamber  among  the  lifteen  or  twenty  persons  who 
represented  the  legitimist  party;  she  found  means  to 
tell  him  bow  she  bad  fooled  de  Uaraay  to  tbe  top  of 
his  bent;  then,  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  royal 
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f  Atnil;  and  to  Madamk,  aud  the  devotion  of  the  Priooe 
de  Cadignan  to  their  service,  she  drew  d'Arth^'a 
attention  to  the  priooe:  — 

"  There  is  this  to  be  said  for  him :  he  loved  hia  maa- 
-ters,  and  was  faithful  to  tbem.  His  public  duu«cter 
ooDSoIee  me  for  the  aufferinga  hia  private  life  has 
inflicted  npon  me  —  Have  you  never  remarked,"  she 
-went  on,  deverly  leaving  the  prince  aside,  "you  wlio 
observe  so  much,  that  men  have  two  natures:  one  for 
their  hnroee,  ttieir  wives,  their  private  livea,  — this  is 
their  true  self;  here  no  mask,  no  dissimulation ;  they 
do  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  di^nise  a  feel- 
ing; they  are  what  they  are,  aud  it  is  often  horriblel 
The  other  man  is  for  others,  for  the  world,  for  salons; 
the  court,  ttke  sovereign,  the  public  often  see  tbsm 
grand,  and  noble,  and  generous,  embroidered  with 
virtues,  adorned  with  fine  language,  full  of  admirable 
qualities.  What  a  hoirible  jest  it  is!  —  and  the  world 
ia  surprised,  sometimes,  at  the  caustic  smile  of  certain 
women,  at  their  air  of  superiority  to  their  husbands, 
and  their  indifference  —  " 

She  let  bcr  band  fall  along  the  arm  of  her  chair, 
without  ending  her  sentence,  but  tbe  gesture  admirably 
completed  the  speech.  She  saw  d'Arth^z  walching 
her  flexible  figure,  gracefully  bending  in  the  d^ths  of 
her  eaaychsir,  noting  the  folds  of  her  gown,  and  the 
pretty  little  ruffle  which  sported  on  her  breast,  —  one 
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of  those  audacities  of  the  toilet  that  are  suited  only - 
to  slender  waiate,  —  and  she  resamed  the  thread  of  ha 
tbooghts  as  if  she  were  apeakiog  to  herself:  — 

"  Hat  I  will  say  no  more.  Yon  writers  have  ended 
by  making  ridioalona  all  women  who  think  tbey  are 
miennderatood,  or  ill-mated,  and  who  try  to  make 
themselves  dramatically  interesting, —  attempts  which 
seem  to  me,  I  most  say,  intolerably  vulgar.  There 
are  but  two  things  for  women  in  that  plight  bo  do,  — 
yield,  and  all  is  over;  resist,  and  amuse  themselves; 
in  either  case  they  eboold  keep  silence.  It  10  tme 
that  I  neither  yielded  wholly,  nor  resisted  wbolly;  but, 
pecbaps,  that  was  otdy  the  more  reason  why  I  should 
b«  sileirt.  What  folly  for  women  to  oomi^ain!  If 
they  have  not  proved  the  Btronger,  they  have  failed  is 
mnae,  in  tact,  in  capacity,  and  they  deserve ,  their 
fate.  Are  they  not  queens  in  France?  They  can  play 
with  you  as  they  like,  when  they  like,  and  as  much 
as  they  like."  Here  she  danced  her  vinaigrette  with 
m  airy  movement  of  feminine  impertinence  and 
mo<Aing  gayety.  "  I  have  often  heard  miserable  HttlB 
specimens  of  my  sex  r^retting  that  tiiey  were  women, 
wishing  they  were  men;  I  have  always  regarded  them 
with  pity.  If  I  had  to  choose,  I  should  still  elect  to 
be  a  woman.  A  flue  pleasure,  indeed,  to  owe  one's 
toiinnph  to  force,  and  to  alt  those  powers  which  yoo 
gtv«  yoiir*e1n»  by  tii«  laws  yon  make!     But  to  s«e 
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;oa  at  oar  feet,  saying  and  doing  foolish  Uiings,  — 
ah!  it  is  ao  intoxicatiDg  pleasure  to  feel  withiu  our 
souls  that  weakoess  triumphs!  Bot  when  we  triumph, 
we  ought  to  keep  silence,  under  pain  of  losing  our 
empire.  Beaten,  a  woman's  pride  sbonld  gag  her. 
The  slave's  silence  alarms  the  master." 

This  chatter  was  uttered  ia  a  voice  so  softJy  sarcas- 
tic, so  daintj,  and  with  such  coquettish  motions  of 
the  head,  that  d'Arth^,  to  whom  this  style  of  woman 
was  totally  nokDown,  sat  before  her  exactly  like  a 
partridge  charmed  by  a  setter. 

"  I  entreat  you,  madame,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  to  tell 
me  how  it  was  possible  that  a  man  could  make  yon 
suffer?  Be  aseured  that  where,  as  you  say,  other 
women  are  common  and  vulgar,  you  can  only  seem 
distinguished;  your  manner  of  saying  things  would 
make  a  cook-book  interesting." 

"You  go  fast  in  friendship,"  she  said,  in  a  grave 
voice  which  m''de  d'Arth^z  extremely  uneasy. 

The  conversation  changed;  the  hour  was  late,  and 
the  poor  man  of  geuios  went  away  contrite  for  having 
seemed  curious,  and  for  wounding  the  sensitive  heart 
of  that  rare  woman  who  had  so  strangely  suffered. 
As  for  her,  she  bad  passed  her  life  in  amusing  herself 
with  men,  and  was  another  Don  Juan  in  female  attire, 
with  this  difference:  she  would  certainly  not  have 
Invit  d  the  Commander  to  supper,  and  would  have 
got  the  better  of  any  elatue. 
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It  is  imposBible  to  continue  t^is  tale  without  saying 
a  word  about  tlie  Prince  de  Cadignan,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Due  de  Maufi-igneuse  other- 
wise  the  apice  of  the  princess's  confidences  would  be 
lost,  and  strangers  would  not  understand  'lie  E*ari8iau 
comedy  she  was  atraut  to  play  for  her  man  of  genius. 

The  Due  de  MaufrigneuBe,  like  a  true  eoa  of  the  old 
Prince  de  Cadignan,  is  a  tall,  lean  man,  of  elegant 
shape,  very  graceful,  a  sayer  of  wiity  things,  colonel 
by  the  grace  of  God,  and  a  good  soldier  by  accident; 
brave  as  a  Pole,  which  means  withont  Bense  or  dis- 
oernment,  and  hiding  the  emptineSB  of  hie  mind  under 
the  jargon  of  good  society.  After  the  age  of  thirty- 
six  he  was  forced  to  be  as  absolutely  indifferent  to  the 
fair  sex  aa  his  master.  Charles  X  ,  punished,  like  that 
master,  for  having  pleased  it  too  well.  For  eighteen 
years  the  idol  of  the  faubourg  Saint-Germain,  he  had, 
like  other  heirs  of  great  families  led  a  dissipated  life, 
spent  solely  on  pleasure.  His  father,  ruined  by  the 
revfdution,  bad  somewhat  recovered  his  position  on 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  as  governor  of  a  royal 
domain,  with  salary  and  perquisites;  but  this  uncer- 
tain fortune  the  old  prince  spent,  aa  it  came,  in  keep- 
ing up  the  traditions  of  a  great  seigneur  before  the 
revolution;  so  that  when  the  law  of  indemnity  was 
passed,  tbe  sums  be  received  were  all  swallowed  np 
in  the  luxury  he  displayed  in  his  vast  hStel. 
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The  old  priace  died  some  Httle  time  before  the  mt- 
olntioD  of  Julj  aged  eighty-seven.  He  had  rained 
bis  wife,  xod  had  long  been  on  bad  terms  with  the 
Dnc  de  Navarreins,  who  had  married  his  daughter  for 
a  first  wife,  and  to  whom  he  ver;  reluctantly  renderod 
his  accounts.  The  Due  de  Maufrigoeuse,  earl;  ib 
life,  bad  had  relations  with  the  Ducbesee  d'Uxallee. 
About  the  year  1814,  when  Uonsieur  de  Maufrigneiiee 
was  forty-six  years  of  age,  the  ducbesa,  pityiog  bis 
poverty,  and  seeing  that  he  stood  very  well  at  court, 
gave  him  her  daughter  Diane,  then  in  her  seventeeath 
year,  and  possessing,  in  her  own  right,  some  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  francs  a  year,  not  counting  her  tutBra 
^pectattoDs.  Mademoiselle  d'Uxelles  thus  became 
a  dnobesB,  and,  as  her  mother  very  well  knew,  eh« 
enjoyed  the  utmost  liberty.  The  duke,  after  obtain* 
ing  the  unexpected  happiness  of  an  heir,  left  his  wife 
entirely  to  her  own  devices,  and  went  off  to  amose 
himself  in  the  various  garrisons  of  France,  returning 
occasionally  to  Paris,  where  he  made  debts  whicb 
his  father  paid.  He  professed  the  most  entire  con* 
JQgal  indulgence,  always  giving  the  duchess  a  week's 
warning  of  his  return ;  he  was  adored  by  his  regiment, 
beloved  by  the  Dauphin,  an  adroit  courtier,  somewhat 
of  a  gambler,  and  totally  devoid  of  affectation.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  to  his  father's  office  as  governor  of  one 
of  the  royal  domains,  he  managed  to  ple&ae  the  two 
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kingB,  Loaie  XVIII.  and  Cturtea  X.,  which  proves  he 
ina4e  the  most  of  hie  nonentity;  and  eyen  the  liberals 
liked  him;  but  hie  conduct  and  hia  life  were  covered 
with  the  flneet  varnidh;  langui^e,  noble  manners,  and 
deportment  were  bronght  by  him  to  a  state  of  per- 
feotion.  But,  as  tbe  old  prince  said,  it  was  imposaible 
for  bim  to  continne  the  traditione  of  the  CadignanB, 
who  were  all  well  known  to  have  ruined  their  wives, 
for  the  dnchess  was  running  through  her  property  on 
her  own  account. 

These  particulars  were  so  well  understood  in  the 
«ourt  circles  and  in  tbe  faubouig  Saint-6wmain,  that 
during  the  last  Qve  years  of  the  Restoration  they  were 
coQBidered  ancient  history,  and  any  one  who  men- 
tioned them  would  have  been  laughed  at.  Women 
never  spoke  of  tbe  charming  duke  without  praising 
him;  be  was  excellent,  they  said,  to  bis  wife;  conld 
a  man  be  better?  He  had  left  her  tbe  entire  disposal 
of  her  own  property,  and  bad  always  defended  her  on 
every  occasion.  It  is  true  that,  whether  from  pride, 
kindliness,  or  chivalry,  Monsieur  de  Manfrigneuw 
bad  saved  the  duchess  under  various  oircumatancea 
which  might  have  mined  other  women,  in  spite  of 
Diane's  surroundings,  and  tbe  influence  of  her  moth» 
and  that  of  the  Due  de  Navarreins,  her  fathei>in>lawt 
and  ber  husband's  aunt. 

For  several  eusuing  daya  tbe  princess  revealed  ber- 
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self  to  d'Arlh^  as  remarkable  for  her  knowledge  of 
literature.  Sbe  discussed  with  perfect  fearlessness 
the  most  difficult  questions,  thanks  to  her  daily  and 
nightlj  reading,  puraued  with  an  intrepidity  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  D'Arth^z,  amazed,  aud  incap- 
able of  suspecting  that  Diane  d'UxellM  merely 
repeated  at  night  that  which  she  read  in  the  morning 
(as  some  writers  do),  regarded  her  as  a  most  superior 
woman.  These  conversations,  however,  led  away 
from  Diane's  object,  and  she  tried  to  get  back  to  the 
region  of  confidences  from  which  d'Arth^z  had  pru- 
dently i-etired  after  her  coquettish  i-ebuS;  but  it  was 
not  as  easy  as  she  expected  to  bring  back  a  maa  of 
his  nature  who  had  once  been  startled  away. 

However,  after  a  month  of  literary  campaigning 
and  the  finest  platonic  discourses,  d'Arth^z  grew 
bolder,  and  arrived  every  day  at  thi-ee  o'clock.  He 
retired  at  six,  and  returned  at  nine,  to  remain  until 
midnight,  or  one  in  the  morning,  with  the  regularity 
of  an  ai-dent  and  impatient  lover.  The  princess  was 
always  dressed  with  more  or  less  studied  elegance 
at  the  hour  when  d'Arth^z  presented  himself.  This 
mutual  fidelity,  the  care  they  each  took  of  their  appear- 
ance, in  fact,  all  about  them  expressed  sentiments 
that  neither  dared  avow,  for  the  princess  discerned 
very  plainly  that  the  great  child  with  whom  she  had 
to  do  shrank  from  the  combat  as  much  as  she  desired 
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it  Nsvertheless  d'Arth^z  put  into  his  mute  declara- 
tiona  ft  respectful  awe  which  w&s  infinitely  pleasing 
to  ber.  Both  felt,  every  day,  alt  the  more  united 
bec&nae  nothing  acknowledged  or  .definite  checked  the 
course  of  their  ideas,  as  occurs  between  lovers  when 
there  are  formal  demands  on  one  side,  and  sincere  or 
coquettish  refusals  on  the  other. 

Like  all  men  younger  than  their  actual  age,  d' ArtMz 
was  a  prey  to  those  agitating  irresolutions  which  are 
caused  by  the  force  of  desires  and  the  terror  of  dis- 
pleasing,—  ft  situation  which  a  young  womsD  does  not 
comprehend  when  she  shares  it,  but  which  the  princess 
bad  too  often  deliberately  produced  not  to  enjoy  its 
pleasnres.  In  fact,  Diane  enjoyed  these  delightful 
juvenilities  all  the  more  keenly  because  she  knew  that 
she  could  put  an  end  to  them  at  any  moment.  She 
waa  like  a  great  artist  delighting  in  the  vague,  un- 
decided lines  of  his  sketch,  knowing  well  that  in  a 
moment  of  inspiration  he  can  complete  the  master- 
piece still  waiting  to  come  to  birth.  Many  a  time, 
seeing  d' Arth&z  on  the  point  of  advancing,  she  enjoyed 
stopping  him  short,  with  an  imposing  air  and  man- 
ner. She  drove  back  the  hidden  storms  of  that  still 
young  heart,  raised  them  again,  and  stilled  them  with 
a  look,  holding  out  her  hand  to  be  kissed,  or  saying 
some  trifling  iDsignificant  words  in  a  tender  voice. 

These    manceuTres,    planned    in    cold    blood,  but 
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enchnntingly  executed,  carved  ber  image  deeper  and 
deeper  od  the  soul  of  that  great  vriter  and  thinker 
whom  she  revelled  in  making  childlike,  confiding, 
simple,  and  almost  silly  beside  her.  And  yet  she  had 
moments  of  repnlBion  against  her  own  aot,  moments 
in  which  she  conid  not  help  admiring  the  grandeur  of 
such  simplicity.  This  game  of  choicest  coquetry 
attached  ber,  insensibly,  to  ber  slave.  At  last,  how- 
ever, Diaue  grew  impatient  with  an  Epict«tUB  of  love; 
and  when  she  thonght  she  had  trained  him  to  the 
utmost  credulity,  she  set  to  work  to  tie  a  thioker 
bandage  still  over  his  eyes. 
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THB  CONFBBSIOK  OF  A    PEBTTT  WOHAM. 

One  evening  Daniel  found  the  princess  thoughtfol, 
one  elbow  resting  on  a  little  table,  her  beatitiful  blond 
head  bathed  in  light  from  the  lamp.  She  wae  toying 
with  a  letter  which  lay  on  the  table-cloth.  When 
d'Aith^  had  seen  the  paper  distinctly,  alie  folded  it 
np,  and  stuck  it  in  her  belt. 

"What  is  tiie matter?"  asked  d'Arthfes;  "yooaeem 
distressed." 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Monsieur  de 
Cadignan,"  she  replied.  "  However  great  the  wrongs 
he  has  done  me,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  his  exile 
—  without  family,  without  son  —  from  his  native  land. " 

These  words,  said  in  a.  soulfnl  voice,  betrayed 
angelic  senBibility.  D'Arth^z  was  deeply  moved. 
The  curiosity  of  the  lover  became,  so  to  speak,  a 
psychological  and  literary  curiosity.  He  wanted  to 
know  the  height  ttiat  woman  had  attained,  and  what 
were  the  iejaries  she  thus  f oigave ;  he  longed  to  know 
-faow  these  women  of  the  world,  taxed  with  frivolity, 
cdld-'heartedness,  and  egotism,  could  be  such  angels. 
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BememberiDg  how  the  princesa  had  already  repnlsed 
him  when  he  first  tried  to  read  that  celestial  Heart,  bis 
voice,  and  he  himself,  trembled  as  he  took  the  trans- 
parent, Blender  hand  of  the  beautiful  Diane  with  its 
curving  fingei--tip8,  and  said. — 

"Are  we  now  such  frieoda  that  yoa  will  tell  m« 
what  you  have  suffered?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  breathing  forth  the  Kjllable  like 
the  roost  mellifluous  note  that  Tulou's  flut«  bad  ever 
■ighed. 

Then  she  fell  into  a  revery,  and  her  eyes  were 
veiled.  Daniel  remained  in  a  state  of  anxious  expec- 
tation, impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
His  poetic  imagination  made  him  see,  as  it  were, 
oloads  alowly  dispersing  and  disclosing  to  bim  the 
sanctuary  where  the  wounded  lamb  was  kneeling  at 
the  divine  feet 

"  Well?"  he  said,  in  a  soft,  still  voice. 

Diane  looked  at  the  tender  petitioner;  then  she 
lowered  her  eyes  alowly,  dropping  their  lids  with  a 
movement  of  noble  modesty.  None  but  a  monat«r 
would  have  been  capable  of  imagining  hypocrisy  in 
the  graceful  undulation  of  the  neck  with  which  the 
princess  again  lifted  her  charming  head,  to  look  once 
more  into  the  eager  eyes  of  that  great  man. 

"Can  I?  ought  I?"  sbemurmored,  with  a  gesture  of 
hesitation,  gazing  at  d'Arth^z  with  a  sublime  expres- 
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sion  of  dreamy  tendeinees.  "Men  have  bo  little  faith 
Id  tbinga  of  this  kiad;  they  think  themaelvea  so  little 
bound  to  be  discreet  I " 

"  Ahl  if  yoa  distnutme,  why  am  I  here?"  cried 
d'ArthSz. 

'^Oh,  friendl  "  ahe  eaid,  giving  to  the  exclamation 
the  grace  of  an  involuntary  avowal,  "  when  a  woman 
attaches  herself  for  life,  think  you  she  calculates?  It 
is  not  a  question  of  rafasal  (how  could  I  refuse  you 
anything?),  but  the  idea  of  what  yon  may  think  of 
me  if  I  speak.  I  would  willingly  confide  to  you  the 
strange  position  in  which  I  am  at  my  age;  but  what 
would  you  think  of  a  woman  who  could  reveal  the 
secret  wounds  of  her  married  life?  Turenne  kept  his 
word  to  robbers;  do  I  not  owe  to  my  torturers  the 
honor  of  a  Turenne?" 

"  Have  you  passed  your  word  to  say  nothing  ? " 

"  MoDsieur  de  Cadignan  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  bind  me  to  secrecy  —  You  are  asking  more  than 
my  soul  I  Tjrrantl  you  want  me  to  bury  my  honor 
itself  in  your  breast,"  she  said,  casting  upon  d'Arth^z 
a  look,  by  which  she  gave  more  value  to  her  coming 
confidence  than  to  her  personal  self. 

*'  You  must  think  me  a  very  ordinary  man,  if  you 
fear  any  evil,  no  matter  what,  from  me,"  he  said, 
with  ill-concealed  bitt«meBB. 

"Forgive  me,  friend,"  she  replied,  taking  his  hand 
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ID  hers  caressiDgly,  and  letting  her  fingers  wandei 
gently  over  it.  "I  know  your  worth.  Yon  have 
related  to  me  your  whole  life;  it  is  noble,  it  is  beao- 
tifnl,  it  is  anbHme,  and  worthy  of  yoar  name;  per- 
haps, in  return,  I  owe  you  mine.  But  I  fear  to  lower 
myself  in  your  eyes  by  relating  secrets  which  are  not 
wholly  mioe.  How  can  yon  believe  —  you,  a  man  of 
solitude  and  poe«y  —  the  horrors  of  social  life?  Ah! 
you  little  think  when  you  invent  your  dramas  that 
they  are  far  eurpassed  by  those  that  are  played  in 
families  apparently  united.  You  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  certaiu  gilded  sorrows." 

"  I  know  all! "  be  cried. 

*'  No,  you  know  notbing." 

D'Artbiz  felt  like  a  man  lost  od  the  Alps  of  a 
dark  night,  who  sees,  at  the  Gret  gleams  of  dawn,  a 
precipice  at-  his  feet.  He  looked  at  the  princess  with 
a  bewildered  air,  and  felt- a  cold  cbill  running  down 
his  back.  Diane  thought  for  a  moment  that  her  man 
of  genius  was  a  weakling,  but  a  flaah  from  his  eyes 
reassured  her. 

"You  have  become  to  me  almost  my  judge,"  she 
said,  with  a  desperate  air.  "  I  must  speak  now,  in 
virtue  of  the  right  that  all  calumniated  beings  have 
to  show  their  innocence.  1  hare  been,  I  am  still  (if 
a  poor  recluse  forced  by  the  world  to  renounce  the 
wttaM  is  stilt  remembered)  accused  of  such  li^  oon- 
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duct,  and  bo  many  evil  things,  tliat  it  may  be  allowed 
me  to  find  in  one  strong  heart  a  hav«n  from  which  I 
cannot  be  driven.  Hitherto  I  have  always  considered 
self-justification  an  insult  to  innocence;  and  that  is 
why  I  have  disdained  to  defend  myself.  Besides,  to 
whom  conld  I  appeal?  Snch  cruel  things  can  be 
confided  to  none  but  God  or  to  one  who  seems  to 
ns  very  near  Him  —  a  priest,  or  another  self. 
Weill  I  do  know  this,  if  my  secrets  are  not  as  safe 
there,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  d'Arthez's  heart, 
"  as  they  are  here "  (pressing  the  upper  end  of  her 
bnsk  beneath  her  fingers),"  then  yon  ai-e  not  the  grand 
d'Arth^z  I  think  yon —  I  shall  have  been  deceived." 

A  tear  moistened  d'Arthez's  eyes,  and  Diane  drank 
it  in  with  a  side  look,  which,  however,  gave  no  motion 
either  to  the  pupils  or  the  lids  of  her  eyes.  It  was 
quick  and  neat,  like  the  action  of  a  cat  pouncing  on 
a  mouse. 

D'Arthte,  for  tJie  first  time,  after  sixty  days  of 
protocols,  ventured  to  take  that  warm  and  perfumed 
hand,  and  press  it  to  bia  lips  with  a  long-drawn  kiss, 
extending  from  the  wrist  to  the  tip  of  the  fingers, 
which  made  the  princess  augnr  well  of  literature. 
She  thought  to  herself  that  men  of  geniua  most  know 
how  to  love  with  more  perfection  than  conceited  fops, 
men  of  the  world,  diplomatists,  and  even  soldiers, 
altboDgfa  snch  beings  have  nothing  else  to  do.     She 
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was  a  connoisseur,  and  knew  ver;  well  that  the 
capacity  for  love  reveala  itself  chiefly  in  mere  noth' 
ings.  A  woman  well  informed  in  sach  matters  can 
read  her  future  in  a  simple  gesture;  just  as  Cuvier 
could  say  from  the  fragment  of  a  bone :  This  belonged 
to  an  animal  of  such  or  such  dimensions,  with  or 
without  homa,  carnivorous,  herbivorons,  amphibious, 
etc.,  age,  so  many  thousand  years.  Sure  now  of 
finding  in  d'Arth^z  as  much  imagination  in  love  as 
there  was  in  his  written  style,  she  thought  it  wise  to 
bring  him  ap  at  once  to  the  highest  pitch  of  passion 
and  belief. 

She  withdrew  her  hand  hastily,  with  a  magnificent 
movement  full  of  varied  emotions.  If  she  had  said 
in  words:  "  Stop,  or  I  sbatl  die,"  she  could  not  have 
spoken  more  plainly.  She  remained  for  a  moment  with 
her  eyes  in  d'Arthez's  eyes,  expressing  in  that  one 
glance  happiness,  prudery,  fear,  confidence,  languor,  a 
vague  longing,  and  virgin  modesty.  She  was  twenty 
years  old!  but  remember,  she  had  prepared  for  tliis 
hour  of  comic  falsehood  by  the  choicest  art  of  dress; 
she  was  there  in  her  ai'mchair  like  a  flower,  ready  to 
blossom  at  the  first  kiss  of  sunshine.  True  or  false, 
she  intoxicated  Daniel. 

If  it  is  permissible  to  risk  a  personal  opinion  we 
must  avow  that  it  would  be  delightful  to  be  thus  de- 
ceived for  a  good  long  time.     Certainly  Talma  on  the 
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stage  was  often  above  and  bejood  nature,  but  the 
Prinoeese  de  Cadignan  is  the  greatest  true  comedian 
of  oar  day.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  thia  woman  but 
an  attentive  audience.  UnfortuDately,  at  epodis  per- 
turbed b;  political  atorms,  women  disappear  like  water- 
lilies  which  need  a  cloudless  sky  and  balmy  zephyrs 
to  spread  their  bioom  to  our  enraptured  eyes. 

The  hour  had  come;  Diane  was  now  to  entangle 
that  great  man  in  the  inextricable  mesbea  of  a 
romance  carefully  prepared,  to  which  he  was  fat«d  to 
listen  as  the  neophyte  of  early  Christian  times  listened 
to  the  epistles  of  an  apostle. 

"  My  friend,"  began  Diane,  "  my  mother,  who  atill 
lives  at  Uxelles,  married  me  in  1814,  when  I  was 
seventeen  years  old  (you  see  bow  old  I  am  now!)  to 
Monsieur  de  Manfrigneaee,  not  out  of  affection  for 
me,  but  out  of  regard  for  him.  She  discharged  her 
debt  to  the  only  man  she  had  ever  loved,  for  the  hap- 
piness she  had  once  received  from  him.  Ohl  you 
need  not  be  astonished  at  so  horrible  a  conspiracy;  it 
frequently  takes  place.  Many  women  are  mora  lovers 
than  mothers,  though  the  majority  are  more  mothers 
than  wives.  The  two  sentiments,  love  and  mother- 
hood, developed  as  they  are  by  oar  manners  and  cus- 
toms, often  straggle  together  in  the  hearts  of  women; 
one  or  other  must  succomb  when  they  are  not  of  eqnal 
strengtii;  when  they  are,  they  produce  some  exce|>- 
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tional  women,  the  glory  of  onr  sex.  A  man  of  your 
geniuB  must  surely  comprehend  many  things  that  be- 
wilder fools  bat  are  none  the  less  true;  indeed  I  may 
go  further  and  call  them  justifiable  throngh  difiFerence 
of  characters,  t«mpenimeiits,  attachments,  situations. 
I,  for  example,  at  this  moment,  aft«r  twenty  years  of 
misfoi'tuneB,  of  deceptions,  of  calumnies  endured,  and 
weary  days  and  hollow  pleasures,  is  it  not  natural  that  I 
should  incline  to  fall  at  the  feet  of  a  man  who  would  love 
me  sincerely  and  forever?  And  yet,  the  world  would 
condemn  inc.  But  twenty  years  of  suffering  might 
well  excuse  a  few  brief  yeai-a  which  may  stilt  remain  to 
me  of  youth  given  to  a  sacred  and  real  love.  This  will 
not  happen.  I  am  not  bo  i-ash  as  to  sacrifice  my  hopes 
of  heaven.  Thave  borne  the  burden  and  beat  of  the  day, 
I  shall  finish  my  conrse  and  win  my  i-ecompense." 

"Angel!"  thought  d'Arthfez. 

"After  all,  I  have  never  blamed  my  mother;  she 
knew  little  of  me.  Mothers  who  lead  a  life  like  that 
of  the  Duchesse  d'UxelleB  keep  their  children  at  a 
distance.  I  saw  and  knew  nothing  of  the  world  nntil 
my  marriage.  You  can  jndge  of  my  innocence!  I 
knew  nothing;  I  was  incapable  of  understanding  the 
causes  of  my  marriage.  I  bad  a  fine  fortune;  sixty 
thonsand  francs  a  year  in  forests,  which  the  Revolu- 
tion overlooked  (or  had  not  been  able  to  sell)  in  the 
Nivemais,  with  the  noble  ch9teail  of  d'Anzy.     Hon* 
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alear  de  Uaufrigneuse  was  steeped  in  debt.  Later  1 
leained  what  it  was  to  have  debts,  but  then  I  was  too 
atterly  igaor&Dt  of  life  to  suspect  my  position  ^  the 
monej  saved  out  of  my  fortune  went  to  pacify  my 
husband's  creditors  Monsieur  de  MaufrigneuBe  was 
forty-eigbt  years  of  age  when  I  married  him;  but 
those  years  were  like  military  campaigns,  they  ought 
to  ooUDt  for  twice  what  they  were.  Ah!  what  a  life 
I  led  for  ten  yearsl  If  any  one  had  known  the  autfer- 
ingB  of  this  poor,  calumniated  little  woman!  To 
be  watched  by  a  mother  Jealous  of  her  daughter! 
Heavens!  You  who  make  dramas,  you  will  nevei 
iovent  anything  as  direful  as  that  Ordinarily, 
aeoording  to  the  little  that  I  know  of  literature, 
a  drama  is  a  suite  of  actions,  speeches,  movements 
which  hurry  to  a  catastrophe;  but  what  I  speak  of 
was  a  catastrophe  in  action.  It  was  an  avalanche 
fallen  in  the  momiag  and  falling  again  at  night 
only  to  fall  i^ain  the  uext  day.  I  am  cold  now  as  I 
speak  to  you  of  that  cavern  without  an  opening,  cold, 
sombre,  in  which  I  lived.  I,  poor  little  thing  that  I 
wasi  brought  up  in  a  convent  like  a  mystic  rose, 
knowing  nothing  of  marriage,  developing  late,  I  was 
happy  at  first;  I  enjoyed  the  goodwill  and  harmony  of 
our  family.  The  birth  of  my  poor  boy,  who  is  all 
me  —  yon  must  have  been  struck  by  the  likeness? 
my  hair,  my  eyes,  the  shape  of  my  face,  my  mouth. 
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my  smile,  my  teeth  I  —  well,  hia  birth  was  a  relief  to 
me;  my  tJioughts  were  diverted  by  ttie  first  Joys  of 
maternity  from  my  husbaod,  wbo  gave  me  do  pleasure 
aDd  did  nothing  for  me  that  was  kind  or  amiable; 
those  joys  were  all  the  keener  becanse  I  knew  no 
others.  It  had  been  so  often  rung  into  my  ears  that 
a  mother  should  respect  herself.  Besides,  a  yoong 
girl  loves  to  play  the  mother.  I  was  so  proud  of  my 
flower  —  for  Georges  was  beautiful,  a  miracle,  I 
thought!  I  saw  and  thought  of  nothing  but  my  eon, 
I  lived  with  my  son,  I  never  let  his  nurse  dress  or 
undress  him.  Such  cares,  so  wearing  to  mothers  who 
have  a  regiment  of  children,  were  all  my  pleasure. 
But  after  three  or  four  years,  as  I  was  not  an  actual 
fool,  light  came  to  my  eyes  in  spite  of  the  pains 
taken  to  blindfold  me.  Can  you  see  me  at  that 
awakening,  in  1819?  The  drama  of  'The  Brotliei-a 
at  enmity '  is  a  rose-water  tragedy  beside  that  of  a 
mother  and  daughter  placed  as  we  then  were.  But  I 
braved  them  all,  my  mother,  my  husband,  the  world, 
by  public  coquetries  which  society  talked  of,  —  and 
heaven  knows  how  it  talked!  You  can  see,  my  friend, 
how  the  men  with  whom  I  was  accused  of  folly  were 
to  me  the  d^ger  with  which  to  stab  my  enemies. 
Thinking  only  of  my  vengeance,  I  did  not  see  or  feel 
the  wounds  I  was  inflicting  on  myself.  Innocent  as 
a  child,  I  was  thought  a  wicked  woman,  the  worst  of 
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women,  ancl  I  knew  DOtbing  of  it!  Tbe  world  is  very 
foolish,  very  blind,  very  ignorant;  it  can  penetrate 
no  secrets  but  tboae  which  amuse  it  and  serve  its 
malice:  noble  things,  great  tbinga,  it  puts  its  band 
before  its  eyes  to  avoid  seeing.  But,  aa  T  look 
back,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  had  an  attitude  and  aspect 
of  indignant  innoceDCe,  with  movements  of  pride, 
which  a  great  painter  would  have  recognized.  I  must 
have  enlivened  many  a  ball  with  my  tempests  of  anger 
and  disdain.  Lost  poesy!  snch  sublime  poems  are 
only  made  in  the  glowing  indignation  which  seizes 
as  at  twenty.  Later,  we  are  wrathful  no  longer,  we 
are  too  weary,  vice  no  longer  amazes  ns,  we  are 
cowards,  we  fear.  But  then  —  oh!  I  kept  a  great 
pace!  For  all  that  I  played  the  eilliest  personage  in 
the  world ;  I  was  charged  with  crimes  by  which  I  never 
benefited.  Bnt  I  had  such  pleasure  in  compromising 
myself.  That  was  my  revenge !  Ah !  I  have  played 
many  childish  tricks  I  I  went  to  Italy  with  a  thoaght- 
tess  youth,  whom  I  crushed  when  he  spoke  to  me  of 
love,  but  later,  when  I  heard  that  he  was  compromised 
on  my  account  (he  had  committed  a  forgery  to  get 
money)  I  rushed  to  save  him.  My  mother  and  hus- 
band kept  me  almost  without  means;  but,  this  time, 
I  went  to  the  king.  Louis  XVIII.,  that  man  with- 
out a  heart,  was  touched;  he  gave  me  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  from  his  privy  purse.     The  Marqnrs 
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d'£agrignoa  —  ^^ou  must  hare  seen  him  in  society  tot 
he  eaded  b;  making  a  rich  marriage  —  was  saved  from 
the  abyss  into  which  he  had  plunged  for  my  sake. 
That  adventure,  caused  by  my  own  folly,  led  me  to 
reflect.  I  saw  that  I  myself  was  the  first  victim  of 
my  vengeance.  My  mother,  who  knew  I  was  too 
proud,  too  d'Uxelles,  to  conduct  myself  really  ill, 
began  to  see  the  harm  that  she  had  done  me  and  was 
frightened  by  it.  She  was  then  fifty-two  years  of 
age;  she  left  Paris  and  went  to  live  at  Uzelles. 
There  she  expiates  her  wrong-doing  by  a  life  of  devo- 
tion and  expresses  the  utmost  affection  for  me.  After 
her  departure  I  was  face  to  face,  alone,  with  Monsieur 
de  Maufrigneuae.  Oh!  my  friend,  you  men  can  never 
know  what  an  old  man  of  gallantry  can  be.  What  a 
home  is  that  of  a  man  acc'istomed  to  the  adulation  of 
women  of  the  world,  when  he  finds  neither  incense  nor 
censer  in  his  own  honse !  dead  to  all !  and  yet,  pei^ 
haps  for  that  veiy  reasoD,  jealous.  1  wished  —  when 
Monsieur  de  Mauf rigneuse  was  wholly  mine  —  1 
wished  to  be  a  good  wife,  but  T  found  myself  repulsed 
with  the  harshness  of  a  soured  spirit  by  a  man  who 
treated  me  like  a  child  and  took  pleasure  in  humil- 
iating my  self-respect  at  every  turn,  in  crushing  Die 
under  Uie  scorn  of  his  experience,  and  in  convicting 
me  of  total  ignorance.  He  wounded  me  on  all  occ«- 
sions.     He  did  everything  to  make  me  detest  him 
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and  (o  give  me  the  right  to  betray  him;  but  I  was 
still  the  dupe  of  my  own  hope  and  of  my  desire  to 
do  right  through  several  years.  Shall  I  tell  you  the 
cruel  saying  that  drove  me  to  further  follies?  '  The 
DucheBse  de  Maufrignenee  has  gone  back  to  her  hus- 
band,'  said  the  world.  '  Bah  I  it  is  always  a  triumph 
to  bring  the  dead  to  life;  it  la  all  she  can  now 
do,'  replied  my  best  friend,  a  relation,  she,  at  whose 
bouse  I  met  you  —  " 

"  Madame  d'Espard  \ "  cried  Daniel,  with  a  geatore 
of  horror, 

*'  Oh !  I  hare  forgiven  her.  Besides,  It  was  very 
witty ;  and  I  have  myself  made  Just  as  cmel  epigrams 
on  other  poor  women  as  innocent  as  myself." 

D'Arth^z  again  kissed  the  hand  of  that  saiatly 
woman  who,  having  backed  her  mother  in  pieces,  and 
turned  the  Prince  de  Cadignan  into  an  Othello,  now 
proceeded  to  accuse  herself  in  order  to  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  that  innocent  great  man  as  immaculate  as  the 
silliest  or  the  wisest  of  women  desire  to  seem  at  all 
costs  to  their  lovers. 

"  You  will  readily  understand,  my  friend,  that  I 
returned  to  society  for  the  purpose  of  excitement  and 
I  may  say  of  notoriety.  I  felt  that  I  must  conquer 
my  independence.  I  led  a  life  of  dissipation.  To 
divert  my  mind,  to  forget  my  real  life  in  flctitiona 
enjoyments  I  was  gay,  I  shone,  I  gave  f^es,  I  played 
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the  princess,  and  I  ran  in  <)ebt.  At  home  I  could 
(oi^et  myself  in  the  sleep  of  weariness,  able  to 
rise  the  next  da;  gay,  and  f riToloaa  for  the  world; 
but  in  that  sad  struggle  to  escape  my  real  life  I 
wasted  my  fortune.  The  revolution  of  1880  came; 
it  came  at  the  very  moment  when  I  bad  met,  at  the 
end  of  that  Arabian  Nights'  life,  a  pure  and  sacred 
love  which  (I  desire  to  be  honest)  I  had  longed  to 
knon.  Was  it  not  natural  in  a  woman  whose  heart, 
repressed  by  many  causes  and  accidenta,  was  awaken- 
ing at  an  age  when  a  woman  feels  herself  cheated  if 
she  has  never  known,  like  the  women  she  sees  about 
her,  a  happy  love?  Ah!  why  was  Michel  Chreatien 
BO  respectful?  Why  did  he  not  seek  to  meet  me? 
There  again  was  another  mockery!  But  what  of  that? 
in  falling,  I  have  lost  everything;  I  have  no  illusions 
left;  I  had  tasted  of  alt  things  except  the  one  fruit  for 
which  I  have  no  longer  teeth.  Yes,  I  found  myself 
disenchantfid  with  the  world  at  the  very  moment  when 
I  was  forced  to  leave  it  Providential,  was  it  not? 
like  all  those  strange  insensibilities  which  prepare  us 
for  death  "  (she  made  a  gesture  full  of  pious  unction). 
'*  All  things  ser%'ed  me  then,"  she  continued;  '^  the  dis- 
asters  of  the  monarchy  and  its  ruin  helped  me  %o  bory 
myself.  My  son  consoles  me  for  much.  Maternal 
love  takes  the  place  of  all  frustrated  feelings.  The 
world  is  surprised   at  my   retirement,  but  to  me  it 
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has  brought  peace.  Ah !  if  you  knew  bow  luppy  tb» 
poor  creature  before  yon  U  in  thia  litUe  pl^ce.  In 
sacriBoing  all  to  my  son  I  torget  to  think  of  Joya  of 
vbioh  I  am  and  ever  must  be  ignorant.  Yes,  hope  haa 
flown,  I  now  fear  everything;  Dodonbt  I  should  repnlae 
the  truest  sentiment,  the  purest  and  most  verltat)la 
love,  la  memory  of  the  deceptions  and  the  miseiies  of 
my  life.  It  is  all  horrible,  is  it  not?  and  yet,  what  I 
have  told  you  is  the  history  of  many  women." 

The  last  few  words  were  said  in  a  tone  of  eaay 
pleasantry  which  recalled  the  presence  of  the  vfuma 
of  the  world.  D'Arth^z  was  dumbfounded.  Ip  hia 
eyes  conviots  sent  to  the  galleys  for  murdier,  or  aggra- 
vated ixibbery,  or  for  putting  a  wrong  name  to  ohodcs, 
were  saints  compared  to  the  men  and  women  of  society. 
This  atrocious  ctegy,  foiled  in  the  arsenal  of  lies,  and 
steeped  in  the  watei-s  of  the  Parisian  Styx,  bad  been 
poured  into  bis  ears  with  the  inimitable  accent  ot 
truth.  The  grave  author  contemplated  for  a  moment 
that  adorable  woman  tying  back  in  her  easy-cbair,  her 
two  hands  pendant  from  its  arms  like  dewdrops  from 
a  rose-leaf,  overcome  by  her  own  revelation,  living 
over  again  the  boitowb  of  her  life  aa  she  ^Id  th^nt  — 
in  short  an  angel  of  melancholy. 

"  And  judge,"  she  cried,  duddenly  lifting  herself 
with  a  spring  and  raising  her  band,  wbile  lightning 
flashed  from  eyes  where  twenty  chaste  years  shone -r; 
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"  judge  of  the  impreesion  the  love  of  a  maD  like  llichel 
must  have  made  npoh  me.  But  b;  some  irooj  of 
fate  —  or  was  it  the  haod  of  God?  —  well,  he  died; 
died  in  aaving  the  life  of,  whom  do  you  suppose? 
of  Monaieur  de  Cadignan.  Are  you  now  surprised  to 
find  me  thoughtful?" 

This  was  the  last  drop;  poor  d'Arthfez  could  bear 
DO  more.  He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  laid  his  bead 
on  Diane's  band,  weeping  soft  t«ara  such  as  the  angels 
shed,  —  if  angels  weep.  As  Daniel  was  in  that  bent 
poetnre,  Hadame  de  Cadignan  conld  safely  let  a 
malicious  smile  of  triumph  flicker  on  her  lips,  a 
smile  such  as  the  monkeys  wear  after  playing  a  sly 
trick  —  if  monkeys  smile. 

"  Ab!  I  have  him,"  thought  she;  and,  indeed,  she 
had  him  fast. 

"  But  yon  are  —  "  he  said,  raising  bis  fine  head  and 
looking  at  her  with  eyes  of  love, 

"  Virgin  and  martyr,"  she  replied,  smiling  at  the 
commonnesa  of  that  hackneyed  expression,  but  giv- 
ing it  a  freshness  of  meaning  by  her  smile,  so  full  of 
painful  gayety.  "  If  I  laugh,"  she  continued,  "  it  is 
that  I  am  thinking  of  that  princess  whom  the  world 
thinks  it  knows,  that  Duchesse  de  Maufrignense  to 
whom  it  gives  as  lovera  de  Marsay,  that  infamous  de 
Trailles  (a  political  cutthroat),  and  that  little  fool  of 
a  d'EsgrignoD,  and  Bastignac,  Rubempr4,  ambaasa- 
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dors,  miaisters,  Baseian  geDerale,  bearen  knows  wbol 
all  Europe!  The;  have  goesipod  about  that  album 
which  I  ordered  made,  believing  that  those  who  ad- 
mired me  wei'e  my  friends.  Ah !  it  is  frightful  I  ] 
wonder  that  I  allow  a  man  at  my  feet  t  Despise  them 
all,  that  shonld  be  my  religion." 

She  rose  and  went  to  the  window  with  a  gait  and 
bearing  magnifioent  in  motifs. 

D'Arth^  remained  on  the  low  seat  to  which  he  bad 
returned  not  daring  to  follow  the  princesa;  but  he 
looked  at  her;  he  heard  her  blowii^  her  noae.  Was 
there  ever  a  princess  who  blew  her  nose?  but  Diane 
attempted  the  impossible  to  conTey  an  idea  of  her 
sensibility.  D'Arth^z  believed  bis  angel  was  in 
tears;  he  roahed  to  her  side,  took  her  round  the  waist, 
and  pressed  her  to  his  heart 

"No,  no,  leave  me  I"  she  murmured  in  a  feeble 
voice.  "I  have  too  many  doubte  to  be  good  for  any- 
thing.  To  reconcile  me  with  life  is  a  task  beyond 
the  powers  of  any  man." 

"Diane !  I  will  love  you  for  your  whole  lost  life." 

"No;  don't  apeak  to  me  thus,"  she  answered.  "At 
this  moment  I  tremble,  I  am  ashamed  as  though  I  had 
committed  the  greatest  ains." 

She  was  now  entirety  restored  to  the  innocence  of 
little  girls,  and  yet  her  bearing  was  august,  grand, 
noble  as  that  of  a  queen.  It  ia  impossible  to  describe 
the   effect  of  these  msncBavreB,  so  clever  that  they 
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acted  like  the  purest  troth  on  &  soul  aa  fresh  and 
faoneflt  as  that  of  d'Arth^.  The  great  author  re- 
mained danb  ntfh  admiration,  passive  beside  her  in 
the  recess  of  that  window  awaiting  a  word,  while  the 
princess  awaited  a  kiss;  but  she  was  far  too  sacred  to 
him  for  that.  Feeling  cold,  the  princess  Fetumed  to 
her  essy-cfaair;  her  feet  were  frozen. 

"It  will  take  a  long  time,"  she  said  to  herself, 
looking  at  Daniel's  noble  brow  and  head. 

"Is  this  a  woman?"  thought  that  profound  observer 
ef  human  nature.     "How  ought  I  to  treat  her?" 

Until  (wo  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  they  spent  their 
fhne  in  saying  to  each  other  the  silly  things  that 
women  of  genius,  like  the  prinoess,  know  how  to  moke 
■dorabte.  Diaoe  pretended  to  be  too  won,  too  old, 
too  faded;  D'Arth^z  proved  to  her  (facts  of  which 
she  was  well  conyinced)  that  her  skin  was  the  most 
deltcate,  the  softest  to  the  touch,  the  whitest  to  the 
eye,  the  most  fragrant;  she  was  young  and  in  her 
bloom,  how  could  she  think  otherwise?  Thus  they 
disputed,  beauty  by  beauty,  detail  by  detail  with 
many:  *'0b!  do  you  tbink  so?"  —  "Yon  are 
beside  yourself!"  —  "It  is  hope,  it  is  fancy  1"  — 
"Ton  will  soon  see  me  as  I  am.  —  I  am  almost  forty 
years  ef  age.     Can  a  man  love  eo  old  a  woman?" 

D'Arth^s  responded  with  impetuous  and  school-boy 
eloquence,  larded  with  exaggerated  epithets.  When 
ihi  pribeem  beard  this  wise  and  witty  writer  talking 
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the  nonseoBe  of  an  amorous  sub-lieutenant  she  listened 
with  ao  absorbed  air  and  much  sensibility;  but  she 
laughed  in  her  sleeve. 

When  d'Arth^  was  in  the  street,  he  aaked  himself 
whether  he  might  not  have  been  rather  leas  respectful. 
He  went  over  in  memory  those  strange  confldeoces  — 
which  have,  naturally,  been  much  abridged  here,  for 
they  needed  a  volume  to  convey  their  melliflnous  abun- 
dance and  the  graces  which  accompanied  them.  The 
retrospective  perspicacity  of  this  man,  so  natural,  so 
profound,  was  baffled  by  the  candor  of  that  tale  and 
its  poignancy,  and  by  the  tones  of  the  princess. 

"It  is  true,"  be  said  to  himself,  being  unable  to 
sleep,  "there  are  such  dramas  as  that  in  society. 
Society  coveis  great  horrors  with  the  flowers  of  its 
elegance,  the  embroitlery  of  its  gossip,  the  wit  of  its 
lies.  We  writers  invent  no  more  than  the  truth. 
Poor  Diane  t  Hichel  had  penetrated  that  enigma;  be 
said  that  beneath  her  covering  of  ice  there  lay  vol- 
canoes! Bianchon  and  Raetiguac  were  right;  when  a 
man  Ha  join  tbe  grandeurs  of  the  Ideal  and  the 
enjoyments  of  human  passion  in  loving  a  woman  of 
perfect  mauners,  of  intellect,  of  delicacy,  it  must  be 
happiness  beyond  words." 

So  thinking,  he  sounded  the  love  that  was  In  him 
and  found  it  influite. 
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A  TRIAL  OF  fAITH. 

Thk  next  day,  about  two  id  tbe  afternoon,  Madame 
d'Espard,  who  bad  seen  and  heard  nothiog  of  tbe 
princess  for  more  tban  a  moDtb,  veot  to  see  ber  nndei 
tbe  impalse  of  extreme  curiosity.  Nothing  was  ever 
more  amusing  of  its  kind  than  tbe  conversation  of 
tbese  two  crafty  adders  during  the  first  balf-bour  of 
this  visit. 

Diane  d'Uxelles  cautiously  avoided,  as  she  would 
the  wearing  of  a  yellow  gowo,  a)I  mention  of  d'Artb^s. 
The  narqniee  circled  round  and  round  that  topic  like 
a  Bedouin  round  a  caravan.  Diane  amused  herself; 
tbe  marquise  fumed.  Diane  waited ;  she  intended  to 
utilize  ber  friend  and  use  her  in  tbe  cbaae.  Of  these 
two  women,  both  so  celebrated  in  the  social  world, 
one  was  far  stronger  than  tbe  other.  The  princess 
rose  by  a  head  above  the  marquise,  and  tbe  marquise 
was  inwardly  conscious  of  that  superiority.  In  this, 
perhaps,  lay  the  secret  of  their  intimacy.  The  weaker 
of  tbe  two  crouched  low  in  her  false  attachment, 
watching  for  the  hour,  long  awaited  by  feeble  beings, 
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of  springing  at  the  throat  of  the  stronger  and  leaving 
the  mark  of  a  joyful  bite.  Diane  saw  clear;  but  the 
world  waa  the  diipe  of  the  wily  careasea  of  the  two 
frienda. 

The  instant  that  the  princess  perceived  a  direct 
question  on  the  lips  of  her  friend,  ahe  aaid:  — 

"Ah !  deareat,  I  owe  you  a  most  complete,  immense, 
infinite,  celeatial  happiness." 

"What  can  you  mean?" 

*'Haye  you  foi^otten  what  we  ruminated  three 
months  ago  in  the  little  garden,  sitting  on  a  bench  Id 
the  sun,  under  the  jasmine?  Ah!  there  are  none  but 
men  of  genius  who  know  how  to  love !  I  apply  to  my 
grand  Daniel  d'Arth^z  the  Duke  of  Alba'a  saying  to 
Catherine  de'  Medici :  '  The  head  of  a  single  salmon  is 
worth  all  the  frogs  in  the  world," " 

"I  am  not  surprised  that  I  no  longer  see  yon,"  aaid 
Madame  d'Espaixi. 

"Promise  me,  if  you  meet  him,  not  to  say  to  him  one 
word  about  me,  my  angel,"  said  the  princess,  taking 
her  friend's  hand.  "I  am  happy,  oh!  happy  beyond 
all  expression;  but  you  know  that  in  society  a  word, 
a  mere  jest  can  do  such  harm.  One  speech  can  kill, 
for  they  put  such  venom  into  a  single  sentence  I  Ah ! 
if  you  knew  how  I  long  that  you  might  meet  with  a 
love  like  this  I  Yes,  it  is  a  sweet,  a  precious  triumph 
for  women  like  ourselvea  to  end  our  woman's  life  in 
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this  way;  to  rest  in  an  ardeut,  pure,  devoted,  com- 
plete and  absolute  love;  above  all,  when  we  have 
BOt^bt  it  long." 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  to  be  faithful  to  my  dearest 
friend?"  said  Madame  d'Eepard.  "Do  you  think  me 
capable  of  playing  you  some  villanoue  trick?" 

"When  a  woman  possesses  ench  a  ti-easure  the  fear 
of  losing  it  is  so  strong  that  it  naturally  inspires  a 
feeling  of  terror.     I  am  abem-d,  I  know;  forgive  me, 

A  few  moments  later  the  marquise  departed;  as 
she  watched  her  go  the  princess  said  to  herself:  — 

"How  she  will  pluck  me !  But  to  save  her  the 
trouble  of  trying  to  get  Daniel  away  fmm  here  I  'U 
send  him  to  her." 

At  three  o'clock,  or  a  few  moments  after,  d'Arth^s 
arrived.  In  the  midst  of  some  interesting  topic  on 
which  he  was  discoursing  eloquently,  the  princess 
suddenly  cut  him  short  by  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm, 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  friend,"  she  said,  interrupt- 
ing him,  "but  I  fear  I  may  forget  a  thing  which  seems 
a  mere  tiifle  but  may  be  of  great  importance.  You 
have  not  set  foot  in  Madame  d'Espard's  salon  since 
the  ever-blessed  day  when  I  met  you  there.  Pray  go 
at  once;  not  for  your  sake,  nor  by  way  of  politeness, 
but  for  me.    You  may  already  have  made  her  an  enemy 
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of  jnioe,  if  by  cbaooe  she  has  discovered  that  sincxi 
her  dinner  you  have  scarcely  left  my  bonae.  B^d^ 
my  friend,  I  don't  like  to  see  yon  dro[^ing  your  Gpn- 
nection  with  society,  and  n^lecting  your  occnpations 
and  your  work.  I  should  ^ain  be  sti-angely  c^nm- 
uiated.  What  would  the  world  say?  That  I  held  jqn 
Id  leading-strings,  absorbed  you,  feared  comparisons, 
and  clung  to  my  conquest  knowing  it  to  be  my  Ijkstl 
Who  will  know  that  you  are  my  friend,  my  only  friend? 
If  you  lore  me  indeed,  as  you  say  you  love  me,  you 
will  make  the  world  believe  that  we  are  purely  and 
siDiply  brother  and  sister  —  Go  on  with  what  yon 
were  saying." 

In  his  armor  of  tenderness,  riveted  by  the  koowl- 
edge  of  so  many  splendid  virtues,  d'Artit^s  obeyed 
this  behest  on  the  following  day  and  went  to  see 
Madame  d'Eapard,  who  received  him  with  charming 
coquetry.  The  mai'quise  took  very  good  care  not  to 
say  a  single  word  to  him  about  the  princess,  but  she 
asked  him  to  dinner  on  a  coining  day. 

On  thia  occasion  D'Artb^z  found  a  numeroas  com- 
pany. The  marquise  bad  invited  Rastigaac,  Blondet, 
the  Harquis  d'Ajuda-Pinto,  Maxime  dc  Trailles,  the 
Marqnis  d'Esgrignon,  the  two  brothers  Vandeocsqe, 
du  Tillet,  one  of  the  richest  bankers  in  Paris,  the  Baron 
de  Nucingen,  Raonl  Nathan,  Lady  Dudley,  two  very 
tEmotuurans  secretaries  of  embassies  and  tbe  Chevaliejt 
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d'Espard,  the  wiliest  personage  in  this  aeaembli^ 
and  tbe  chief  instigator  of  bis  sister-in-law's  policy. 

When  diQDer  was  well  under  way,  Mazime  de  Trailles 
tumed  to  d'Arth^z  and  said  smiling:  — 

"You  see  a  great  deal,  don't  you,  of  the  Princesse 
de  Cadignan  ? " 

To  this  question  d'Artb^s  responded  by  curtly  nod- 
ding his  head.  Maxime  de  Trailles  was  a  bravo  of 
the  social  order,  without  faith  or  law,  capable  of 
everything,  ruining  tije  women  who  trusted  him,  cora- 
pelliog  them  to  pawn  their  diamonds  to  give  him 
money,  but  covering  this  conduct  with  a  brilliant  var- 
nish; a  mau  of  charming  manners  and  satanic  mind. 
He  inspired  all  who  knew  bim  with  equal  cont«mpl 
and  fear;  but  BK  no  one  was  bold  enongh  to  show  hitn 
any  sentiments  but  thoae  of  the  utmost  courtesy  he 
saw  nothing  of  this  public  opinion,  or  else  he  accepted 
and  shared  the  general  dissimulatioD.  He  owed  to 
the  Comte  de  Marsay  the  greatest  degree  of  elevation 
to  which  he  could  attain.  Dc  Marsay,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  Maxime  was  of  long-standing,  Judged  bim 
capable  of  fulfilling  certain  secret  and  diplomatic 
functions  which  he  confided  to  him  and  of  which 
de  Trailles  acquitted  himself  admirably.  D'Artbfez 
had  for  some  time  past  mingled  suflficiently  in  politi- 
cal matters  to  know  the  man  for  what  he  was,  and  he 
alone  had  sufficient  strength  and  height  of  character 
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to  express  aloud  what  others  thought  or  said  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Is  it  tor  her  that  jou  neglect  the  Chamber?  "  asked 
BaroQ  de  Nnciogen  in  his  German  accent 

"Aht  the  princeas  is  one  of  the  most  dangeroos 
women  a  man  can  have  anything  to  do  with.  I  owe 
to  her  the  miseries  of  my  marriage,"  exclaimed  the 
M»rquie  d'EegrignOD. 

"Dangerous?"  said  Madame  d'Espard.  "Don't 
speak  so  of  my  nearest  friend.  I  bare  nerer  seen  or 
known  aajrtbing  in  the  princess  that  did  not  seem  to 
come  from  the  noblest  sentiments." 

"Let  the  marqnis  say  what  he  thinks,"  cried  Sas- 
tignac.  "When  a  man  has  been  thrown  by  a  fine 
horse  he  thinks  it  has  vices  and  he  sells  it." 

Piqued  by  these  words,  the  Marqnis  d'E^rignon 
looked  at  d'Arth^z  and  said:  — 

"Monsieur  is  not,  I  trust,  on  such  terms  with  the 
princess  that  we  cannot  speak  freely  of  ber?  " 

D'Artb^z  kept  silence.  D'E^ignon,  who  was  not 
wanting  in  clevemesB,  replied  to  Rastignac's  speech 
with  an  apologetic  portrait  of  the  princess,  which 
put  the  whole  table  in  good  bumor.  As  the  Jest  was 
extremely  obscure  to  d'Arth^z  he  leaned  toward  his 
neighiior,  Madame  de  Montcomet,  and  asked  her,  in  a 
whisper,  what  it  meant. 

"Excepting  yourself  —  Judging  by   the    excellent 
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dpMion  you  seem  to  have  of  the  priDcees  —  all  the 
other  gueete  are  said  to  have  been  in  her  good  graces." 

"I  can  B^Bnre  yoa  that  such  An  accusation  is  abBo- 
Intely  false,"  said  Daniel. 

"And  ;et,  here  is  Monsieur  d'Esgrignon  of  an  old 
family  of  AJen^on,  who  completely  rained  himself  for 
her  dome  twelve  years  ^o,  and,  if  all  is  true,  came 
very  near  going  to  the  scaffold."  • 

"I  know  the  particalars  of  that  affair,"  said  d' Arth^z. 
"Madame  de  Cadignan  went  to  AlenQon  to  saw  Mon- 
sienr  d'Esgrignon  from  a  trial  before  the  court  of 
assizes;  and  this  is  how  he  rewards  her  to-day!** 

Madame  de  Montcomet  looked  at  d'Arth^E  with  a 
surprise  and  curiosity  that  were  almost  stupid,  then 
she  turned  her  eyes  on  Madame  d'Espard  with  a  look 
Wbi(^  seemed  to  say:  "He  is  bewitched!" 

During  this  short  conversation  Madame  de  Cadignsn 
was  protecte<3  by  Madame  d'Espard,  whose  protection 
was  like  that  of  the  lightning-rod  which  draws  tiM 
Rash.  When  d'Arth^z  relumed  to  the  general  con- 
versation Maxime  de  TraiUes  was  Baying:  — 

"With  Diane,  depravity  is  not  an  effect  but  a 
cause;  perhaps  she  owes  that  cause  to  ber  exqnisite 
nature;  she  doesn't  invent,  she  makes  no  effort, 
6he  offers  you  the  choicest  reflnemeDts  as  the  inspira- 
tion of  ft  spontaneous  and  naVve  love;  and  It  is  ahsO' 
lutdl^'  liBpOAAbl«  not  to  bolieve  h«r." 
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Ifhifl  speech,  which  aeemed  to  have  been  prepared 
for  a  man  of  d'Arth^s's  stamp,  was  so  tremendous  an 
arraignment  that  the  company  appeared  to  accept  it  m 
a  Conclueion.  No  one  said  more;  the  priDcess  was 
crushed^  D'ArtfaSz  looked  strai  ht  at  de  Trailles  and 
then  at  d'Esgrignon  with  a  sarcastic  air,  and  said:  — 

"The  great«st  fault  of  that  woman  is  thnt  she  hu 
followed  in  the-wake  of  men.  She  sqnaoders  patri- 
monies as  they  do;  she  drires  her  lovers  to  nsurers; 
she  pockets  dots;  she  ruins  orphans;  she  inspires, 
possibly  she  commits,  crimes,  but  — " 

Never  had  the  two  men,  whom  d'Arthfez  was  chieBy 
addressing,  listened  to  such  plain  talk.  At  tiiat  but 
the  whole  table  was  startled,  every  one  paused,  fork 
in  air,  their  eyes  flzetl  alternately  on  the  brave  author 
and  on  the  assailants  of  the  princess,  awaiting  the 
conclusion  of  that  horrible  silence. 

"B«(,"  said  d'Arthdz,  with  sarcastic  airiness, 
"Madame  la  iVinceBse  de  Cadignan  has  one  adtsD- 
ti^e  over  men:  when  they  have  pnt  themselves  M 
danger  for  her  sake,  she  saves  them,  and  says  no  harm 
of  any  one.  Among  the  multitude,  why  should  n't 
there  be  one  woman  who  amuses  herself  with  men  as 
men  amuse  themselves  with  women?  Why  not  allow 
the  fair  sex  to  take,  from  time  to  time,  its  revenge?  " 

"Genioe  is  stronger  tliaD  wit,"  satd  Blond6t  to 
Nathan. 
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This  broadside  of  eai'caems  wae  in  fact  the  dia- 
chai^eof  a  battel;  of  cannon  against  a  platoon  of 
mualietry.  When  coffee  was  served,  Blondet  and 
Nathan  went  up  to  d'Arth^z  with  an  eagerness  no  one 
else  dared  to  imitate,  so  unable  were  the  rest  of  the 
company  to  show  the  admiration  his  conduct  inspii-ed 
from  the  fear  of  making  two  powerful  enemies. 

"  This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  seen  that  your 
character  equals  your  talent  in  grandeur,"  said  BlondeL 
"Von  behaved  just  now  more  like  a  demi-god  than  a 
roan.  Not  to  have  been  carried  away  by  your  heart 
or  your  imagination,  not  to  have  taken  np  the  defence 
of  a  beloved  womao  —  a  fault  they  were  enticing  you 
te  commit,  because  Jt  would  have  given  those  men  of 
society  eaten  up  with  jealousy  of  your  literary  fame 
a  triumph  over  you  —  ah !  give  me  leave  to  aay  yoa 
hare  attained  the  height  of  private  statesmaDShip." 

"Yes,  you  are  a  statesman,"  said  Natban.  "It  is 
as  clever  as  it  is  difficult  to  avenge  a  woman  without 
defending  her." 

"The  princess  is  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  legit- 
imist party,  and  it  la  tbo  duty  of  all  men  of  liooor  to 
protect  her  quand  mime,"  replied  d'Arth&z,  coldly. 
"What  she  has  done  for  the  cause  of  her  masters 
would  excuse  all  follies." 

"He   keeps   his   own  counsel  1"  said   Nathan  to 
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"Precisely  as  if  the  princesB  were  worth  it,"  said 
Bastignsc,  Joining  the  other  two. 

D'Arth^  weat  to  the  princess,  who  was  awaiting 
him  with  the  keenest  anxiety.  The  result  of  this 
experiment,  which  Diane  had  herself  brought  abont, 
might  be  fatal  to  her.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
this  woman  suffered  ia  her  heart.  She  knew  not  what 
she  should,  do  in  case  d'Arth^z  believed  the  world 
which  spoke  the  truth,  instead  of  believiog  her  who 
lied ;  for  never  had  so  noble  a  nature,  so  complete  » 
man,  a  soni  so  pure,  a  conscience  so  ingenuons  come 
beneath  her  hand.  Though  she  had  told- him  cruel 
liee  she  was  driven  to  do  so  by  the  desire  of  knowing 
a  tme  love.  That  love  —  she  felt  it  dawning  in  her 
heart;  yes,  she  loved  d'Arth^;  and  now  she  was  con- 
demned forever  to  deceive  himt  She  must  henceforth 
remain  to  him  the  actress  who  bad  played  that  comedy 
to  blind  his  eyes. 

When  she  beard  Daniel's  step  in  the  dining-room  a 
violent  commotion,  a  shudder  which  reached  to  ber 
very  vitals  came  over  her.  That  convnlsion,  never 
felt  during  all  the  years  of  her  adventurous  existence, 
told  her  that  she  had  staked  her  happiness  on  this 
issue.  Her  eyes,  gazing^  into  space,  took  in  the  whole 
of  d'Arth^z's  person;  their  light  poured  through  his 
flesh,  she  read  his  soul ;  suspicion  had  not  so  much  as 
touched  him  with  its  bat's-wing.     The  terrible  emo* 
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tion  of  tbat  fear  tben  came  to  its  reaction;  joy  almost 
stifled  her;  for  tliere  is  no  hnman  being  who  is  not 
more  able  to  endure  grief  than  to  bear  extreme  felicity. 

"Daniel,  they  have  calumniated  me,  and  yon  have 
avenged  me  I "  she  cried,  riBing,  and  opening  her  arms 
to  him. 

In  the  profound  amazement  caused  by  these  words, 
the  roots  of  which  were  utterly  anknown  to  him,  Daoiel 
allowed  his  head  to  be  taken  between  her  beautifnl 
hanils,  as  the  princess  kisBed  him  sacredly  on  the 
forehead. 

"But,"  he  said,  "howconld  you  know  —  " 

"Oh !  illnstriouB  ninny !  do  yon  not  see  that  I  Vtfn 
yoo  fondly?" 

Since  tbat  day  nothing  has  been  said  ot  the  Prfn- 
.  cesse  de  Cadignan,  nor  of  d'Arth^s.  The  princess 
has  inherited  some  fortune  from  her  mother  and  sht 
spends  all  her  summers  in  a  villa  on  tlie  lake  of 
Geneva,  where  the  great  writer  joins  her.  She  retorns 
to  Paris  for  a  few  months  in  winter.  D'Arth^z  fs 
never  seen  except  in  the  Chamber.  His  writings  are 
becoming  exceedingly  rare.  Is  this  a  conclnsion? 
Yes,  for  people  of  sense;  no,  for  persons  who  want 
to  know  everything. 
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To  MONSnuB  LE  CoKTE  Jules  ds  Ci^iELLAm, 


Liov  DE  LosA,  our  celebrated  Undsoape  painter, 
belongs  to  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  tlie  Rouasillon 
(Spanish  originallj)  which,  although  distingniabed 
for  tbe  antiquity  of  its  race,  has  been  doomed  for  • 
centniy  to  the  proverbial  poverty  of  hidalgos.  Com- 
ing, light-footed,  to  Paris  from  the  department  of  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  with  the  sum  of  eleven  francs  in 
bia  pocket  for  all  viaticum,  he  had  in  some  d^;ree 
foi^tten  the  miseries  and  privations  of  his  childhood 
and  hia  family  amid  the  other  privations  and  miseries 
which  are  never  lanbing  to  rapine,  whose  whole  for- 
tune conaista  of  intrepid  vocation.  Later,  the  cares 
of  fame  and  those  of  success  were  other  causes  at 
foi^etfnlness. 
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If  you  hare  followed  the  capricious  and  meaodeting 
course  of  these  etudies,  perhaps  jou  will  remember 
Mistigria,  SchiDDer's  papil,  one  of  the  heroes  of  "A 
Start  in  Life"  {Scenes  from  Private  Life),  and  his 
brief  apparitions  is  othqr  Scenes-  la  1845,  this  land- 
scape  painter,  emulator  of  the  Hobbemas,  RuysdaelB, 
and  Lorraines,  resembleB  no  longer  the  ehabby,  frisky 
rapin  whom  we  then  knew.  Now  an  illustrious  man, 
he  pwiB  a  (il^anaiag  house  in  the  rue  de  Bei-lii>,  not 
far  from  the  hdtel  de  Brambonig,  where  his  friend 
Brideau  lives,  and  quite  dose  to  the  house  of  Schinner, 
his  early  master.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Institute 
and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  honor;  he  is  thirty- 
six  years  old,  hw  an  income  of  twenty  thousaod 
franca  from  the  Funds,  bis  pictures  sell  for  their 
waight  in  gold,  and  (what  seems  to  him  more  ez- 
traosdinary  than  the  inyitations  he  receives  occa- 
sionally to  court  balls)  his  name  and  fame,  mentiODed 
so  often  for  the  last  sixteen  years  by  the  press  of 
Europe,  has  at  last  penetrated  to  the  valley  of  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  where  vegetate  three  veritable 
Loras:  his  father,  his  eldest  brother,  and  an  old  pat«t^ 
nal  annt.  Mademoiselle  Urraca  y  Lora. 

In  the  maternal  line  the  painter  has  no  relation  left 
except  a  cousin,  ths  nnphew  of  hie  mother,  residing  in 
afliaall  manu factoring  town  in  the  department  This 
cousin  was  the  first  to  bethink  himself  of  L^on.     But 
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U  vM  not  till  1840  that  L^on  de  Lora  received  »  let- 
tar  from  Monsieur  SyWefltre  Palafox-Castel-Gazonal 
(oolled  aimpl;  Gazonal)  to  which  be  replied  that  he 
was  assuredly  himself,  — that  is  to  say,  the  eon  of  the 
late  L^nie  Gazonal,  wife  of  Comte  Fernand  Didas 
y  Lora. 

During  thesummerof  1841  cousinSylveBtreGazooal 
weut  to  iiiforiD  the  illusti'ious  unknown  family  of  Lora 
that  their  little  Lton  had  not  gone  to  tite  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  as  they  supposed,  but  waa  now  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  the  French  school  of  painting ;  a 
fact  the  family  did  not  believe.  The  eldest  son,  Don 
Juan  de  Lora  assured  his  oousin  Gazonal  that  he  was 
certainly  the  dupe  of  some  ParisiAo  wag. 

Now  the  said  Gazonal  was  intending  to  go  to  Paris 
to  prosecute  a  lawsuit  which  the  prefect  of  tbe  Eastern 
Pyrenees  had  arbitrarily  removed  from  the  usual  juris* 
diction,  transferring  it  to  that  of  the  Council  of  State. 
The  worthy  provincial  determined  to  investigate  this 
act,  aud  to  ask  his  Parisian  cousin  tbe  reason  of  such 
high-banded  measures.  It  thus  happened  that  Mon- 
sieur Gazonal  came  to  Paris,  took  shabby  lodgings 
in  the  me  Croiz-des-Petits-Cbamps,  and  was  amazed 
to  see  the  palace  of  his  cousin  in  the  rue  de  Berlin. 
Being  told  that  the  painter  was  then  travelling  in 
Italy,  he  renounced,  for  the  time  being,  the  intention 
of  asking  his  advice,  and  doubted  if  be  should  ever 
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find  hia  maternal  relationship  acknowledged  by  ao 
great  a  man. 

Dariog  the  years  1843  aod  1844  Gazon&I  attended 
to  hia  lawsuit.  This  suit  concerned  a  questioa  as  to 
the  current  and  level  of  a  atreani  of  water  and  the 
necessity  of  removing  a  dam,  in  which  dispute  the 
administi'ation,  instigated  by  the  abattera  on  the  river 
banks,  had  meddled.  The  removal  of  the  dam  threat- 
ened the  existence  of  Gozonal's  maonfactory.  Id 
1845,  Gozonal  coaaidered  his  cause  aa  wholly  lost; 
the  secretary  of  the  Master  of  Petitions,  chained  with 
the  duty  of  drawing  up  the  report,  had  confided  to 
him  that  the  said  report  would  assuredly  be  against 
him,  and  his  own  lawyer  confirmed  the  statement 
Gazonal,  though  commander  of  the  National  Guard  in 
his  own  town  and  one  of  the  moat  capable  manufac- 
turers of  the  department,  found  himself  of  so  little 
account  in  Paris,  and  be  was,  moreover,  so  frightened 
by  the  costs  of  living  and  the  dearaess  of  even  the 
moat  trifling  things,  that  he  kept  himself,  all  this  time, 
secluded  in  bis  shabby  lodgings.  The  Southerner, 
deprived  of  hia  aun,  execrated  Paris,  which  he  called 
a  manufactory  of  rheumatism.  Aa  he  added  up  the 
costs  of  hia  auit  and  hia  living,  he  vowed  within  him- 
self to  poison  the  prefect  on  hia  return,  or  to  minotan- 
rize  him.  In  his  momenta  of  deepest  sadness  be 
killed  the  prefect  outright;  in  gayer  mood  he  con- 
tented himself  with  minotaurizing  him. 
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One  monilng,  as  be  ate  bis  breakfast  and  careed 
his  fate,  be  picked  up  a  newspaper  aavagel;.  The 
following  lines,  ending  an  article,  stiiick  Gazonal 
as  if  the  mysterious  voice  which  speaks  to  gamblers 
before  they  win  bad  sounded  in  his  ear:  "Our  cele- 
brated landscape  painter,  L^n  de  Lora,  lately  re- 
turned from  Italy,  will  exhibit  eeveral  pictures  at  the 
Salon;  thus  the  exhibition  promises,  as  we  see,  to  be 
most  brilliant"  With  the  suddenness  of  action  that 
distinguisbea  the  sons  of  the  sunny  Soath,  Gazonal 
sprang  from  bis  lodgings  to  tbe  street,  from  the  street 
to  a  street-cab,  and  drove  to  the  rue  de  Berlin  to  find 
his  cousin. 

L^on  de  Lora  sent  word  by  a  servant  to  bis  cousin 
Gazonal  that  he  iDvite<]  him  to  breakfast  the  next 
day  at  the  Caf^  de  Paris,  bat  he  was  now  engi^ed  in 
a  manner  which  did  not  allow  him  to  receive  bis 
cousin  at  the  present  moment.  Gazonal,  like  a  tnie 
Soathemer,  recounted  all  his  troubles  to  the  valet 

The  next  day  at  ten  o'clock,  Gazonal,  much  too 
well-dressed  for  the  occasion  (be  had  put  on  his  bottle- 
blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  a  frilled  shirt,  a  white 
waistcoat  and  yellow  gloves),  awaited  his  amphitryon 
a  fall  boar,  stamping  bis  feet  on  the  bonlevard,  after 
hearing  from  the  master  of  the  caf^  that  "these  gentle- 
men "  breakfasted  habitually  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock. 
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"Betveeo  eleven  and  balf-pset,"  be  said  when  he 
related  hU  adventoreB  to  bis  cronies  in  tbe  provinces, 
"two  PariBians  in  simple  frock-coats,  looking  like 
nothing  at  all,  called  out  when  the;  saw  me  on  the 
boulevard,  'There's  our  Gazonal!'" 

Tbe  speaker  was  Bixioa,  with  whom  L^on  de  Lora 
had  armed  himself  to  "bring  out"  his  provincial 
cousin,  in  other  words,  to  make  him  pose. 

"  '  Don't  be  vexed,  cousin,  I  'm  at  your  service! ' 
cried  out  that  little  L^n,  taking  me  in  his  arms," 
related  Gazonal  on  his  retam  home.  "The  break- 
fast was  splendid.  I  thought  I  was  going  blind  when 
I  saw  the  number  of  bits  of  gold  it  took  to  pay  that 
bill.  Those  fellows  must  earn  their  weight  in  gold, 
for  I  saw  my  cousin  give  tbe  waiter  thirty  sous  —  the 
price  of  a  whole  day's  work! " 

During  this  monstrous  breakfast  —  advisedly  so 
called  in  view  of  six  dozen  Oetend  oysters,  six  cutJeta 
^  la  Soiibise,  a  chicken  k  la  Marengo,  lobster  mayon- 
naise, green  peas,  a  mushroom  pasty,  washed  down 
with  three  bottles  of  Bordeaux,  three  bottles  of  Cham- 
pagne, plus  coffee  and  liqueurs,'  to  say  nothing  of 
relishes — Gazonal  was  magnificent  in  his  diatribes 
against  Paris.  The  worthy  manufacturer  complained 
of  the  length  of  tbe  four-pound  bread-loaves,  the 
height  of  tbe  bouses,  the  indifFerence  of  the  paasen- 
gers  in  the  streets  to  one  another,  the  cold,  the  rain, 
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the  coftt  of  hackney-coKcheB,  all  of  which  and  much 
elfle  he  bemoaned  in  bo  wrtty  a  manner  that  the  two 
artiste  took  a  mighty  fancy  to  cousin  Gazonal,  and 
made  him  i-elate  his  lawsuit  from  beginning  to  66d. 

"My  lawsuit,"  he  said  in  his  Southern  accent  and 
rolling  bis  r's,  "  is  «  very  simple  thing;  they  want  my 
manufactory.  I  'ye  employed  hei'e  in  Paris  a  dolt  of 
a  lawyer,  to  whom  I  give  twenty  francs  every  time  he 
opens  an  eye,  and  he  is  always  asleep.  He  'e  a  slug, 
who  drives  in  his  coacb,  while  I  go  afoot  and  he 
splashes  me.  I  eee  now  I  ought  to  have  bad  a 
carriage.  Nobody  is  looked  at  unless  he  is  hidden 
in  a  carnage!  On  the  other  hand,  tJiit  Council  of 
Stat*  are  a  pack  of  do-nothings,  who  leave  their 
duties  to  little  scamps  every  one  of  whom  Is  bought 
Dp  by  our  prefect.  That's  my  lawsuit!  They  want 
my  manufactory !  Well,  they  Ml  get  it!  andtheymnst 
manage  the  best  they  can  with  my  workmen,  a  hun- 
dred of  'em,  who  '11  make  them  sing  another  tune 
before  they've  done  with  them." 

"How  long  have  yon  been  here,  cousin?"  asked 
lAoD  de  Lora. 

"Two  years.  Ha!  that  meddling  prefect!  he  shall 
pay  dear  for  this;  I  '11  have  his  life  if  I  have  to  give 
mine  on  the  scaffold  —  " 

"Which  state  councillor  presides  over  yonr  section?" 

"A  former  newspaper  man,  —  does  n't  pay  ten  sous 
in  taxes, — his  name  is  Maasol." 
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Ttie  two  Parisians  escbaoged  glaDCes. 

"  Wbo  is  the  oommiBBioner  who  is  mafcing  the 
report?" 

"Ha!  that's  still  more  queer;  he's  Master  of 
Petitions,  professor  of  something  or  other  at  the 
Sorboone,  —  a  fellow  who  writes  things  in  reviews, 
and  for  whom  I  have  the  profoundest  contempt." 

"  Claude  Vignon,"  said  Bixiou. 

"  Yes,  that's  his  name,"  replied  Gazonal.  "  Massol 
and  Vignon  —  there  you  bare  Social  Reason,  in  which 
there  'b  no  reason  at  all." 

"  There  must  be  eome  way  out  of  it,"  said  L^n  de 
Lora.  "Yon  see,  cousin,  ajl  things  are  possible  in 
Paris  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil,  for  the  just  as  well 
as  the  unjnst.  There  's  nothing  that  can't  be  done, 
undone,  and  redone." 

"The  devil  take  me  if  I  stay  ten  days  more  in  this 
hole  of  a  place,  the  dullest  in  all  France ! " 

The  two  cousins  and  Bixiou  were  at  this  moment 
walking  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  that  sheet  of 
asphalt  on  which,  between  the  hours  of  one  and  three, 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  seeing  some  of  the  personages 
in  honor  of  whom  Fame  puts  one  or  other  of  her 
trumpets  to  her  lips.  Foi-merly  that  locality  was  the 
Place  Royale;  next  it  was  the  Pont  Neuf;  in  these 
days  this  privilege  has  been  acquired  by  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens. 
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*'  Paris,"  said  the  painter  to  his  coasin,  '*  is  an  in- 
Btrnmeiit  on  which  we  must  koow  how  to  play;  if  we 
stand  here  ten  minates  I  '11  give  yon  your  first  lesson. 
-  There,  look ! "  be  said,  raising  his  cane  and  point- 
ing to  a  Goaple  who  were  juet  then  comiog  out  from 
the  Passage  de  I'Op^ra. 

"  Goodness !  who  's  tiiat?  "  asked  Gatonal. 

That  was  an  old  woman,  in  a  bonnet  which  bad 
spent  siz  months  in  a  show-case,  a  very  pretentious 
gown  and  a  faded  tartan  shawl,  whose  (ace  had  been 
buried  twenty  years  of  her  life  in  a  damp  lodge,  and 
whose  swollen  band-bag  betokened  no  better  social 
position  than  that  of  an  ez-portresa.  With  her  was 
a  slim  tittle  girl,  whose  eyes,  fringed  with  black 
lasbes,  had  lost  their  innocence  and  showed  great 
weariness;  her  face,  of  a  pretty  shape,  was  fresh  and 
her  hair  abnndant,  her  forehead  charming  bat  auda- 
cious, her  bust  thin,  —  in  other  words,  an  unripe  fruit 

"That,"  replied  Bixiou,  "is  a  rat  tied  to  its  mother." 

"  A  rat!  —  what's  that?" 

"That  particular  rat,"  said  L^n,  with  a  friendly 
Dod  to  Mademoiselle  Ninette,  "  may  perhaps  win  your 
enit  for  you." 

Gazonal  bounded;  but  Biziou  had  held  him  by  the 
arm  ever  since  they  left  the  caf^,  thinking  perhaps 
that  the  flnsh  on  his  face  was  rather  vivid. 

"  That  rat,  who  is  Just  leaving  a  rehearsal  at  the 
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Opera-bouBe,  is  going  borne  to  eat  a  miseisble  dizmer, 
and  will  return  about  three  o'clock  to  dress,  if  abe 
dancea  iu  the  baUet  tfaia  evening  —  ae  she  will,  to-day 
being  Monday.  This  rat  ie  already  an  old  rat  for  she 
is  tiiirteea  years  of  age.  Two  years  from  now  that 
creatui'e  may  be  worth  sixty  thoosand  fraocs;  shs  will 
be  all  or  notbing,  a  great  daauevse  or  a  marchtuie,  a 
celebrated  person  or  a.  vulgar  courtesan.  She  has 
woAed  hard  since  she  wsa  eight  yeara  <dd.  Suob  as 
you  see  her,  she  is  worn  out  with  fatigue;  she  ex- 
hausted ber  body  this  morning  in  the  dancing -class, 
she  is  just  leayiog  a  rehearsal  where  the  evolutions 
are  as  complicated  as  a  Chinese  puzzle;  and  she'll  go 
through  them  again  to-night.  The  rat  is  one  of  the 
primary  elements  of  the  Opera;  she  is  to  the  leading 
daitteute  what  a  junior  clerk  is  to  a  notary.  The  rat 
is  —  hope." 

"  Who  produces  the  rat?  "  asked  Ctazonal. 

"  Porters,  paupers,  actors,  dancers,"  replied  Bfziou. 
"Only  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty  could  force  a 
diild  to  subject  ber  feet  and  joints  to  positive  torture, 
to  keep  heradf  virtuous  out  of  mere  speculation  until 
she  is  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  to  live  with  some 
horrible  old  crone  like  a  beautiful  plant  In  a  dressing 
of  manure.  You  shall  now  see  a  procession  defiling 
before  you,  one  after  the  other,  of  men  of  talent, 
little  and  great,  artists  in  seed  or  fiower,  who  are  rais- 
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lag  to  tbe  glory  of  France  that  everj-day  monument 
called  the  Opera,  an  asBemblf^e  of  forces,  wills,  and 
forms  of  genius,  nowbei-e  collected  as  in  Paris." 

"I  have  already  seen  the  Opera,"  said  Gazonal,  with 
a  self-sufficient  air. 

"  Yes,  from  a  tbree-franca-sixty-souB  seat  among 
the  gods,"  replied  the  landscape  painter;  "just  as  you 
have  seen  Paris  in  the  rue  Croix-des-Fetits-Cbamps, 
without  buowing  anything  about  it  What  did  they 
give  at  the  Opera  when  you  were  there  ? " 

"  G'uillanme  Tell." 

"  Well,"  said  Lfon,  "  Matilde'e  grand  duo  must 
have  delighted  you.  What  do  yon  suppose  that 
charming  singer  did  when  slie  left  the  stage?" 

"She  — well,  what?" 

"She  ate  two  bloody  mutton-chops  which  her  ser- 
vant had  ready  for  her." 

"Pooh!  nonsense!" 

"  MalibniD  kept  up  on  brandy  —  but  it  killed  her  id 
the  end.  Another  thing  I  You  have  seen  the  ballet, 
and  you  '11  now  see  it  defiling  past  you  in  its  every-day 
clothes,  without  knowing  that  the  fate  of  your  lawsuit 
depends  on  a  pair  of  those  legs." 

"My  lawsuit!" 

"  See,  cousin,  here  comes  what  is  colled  a  marvheuse." 

L^on  pointed  to  one  of  those  handsome  creatures 
who  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  have  lived  sixty,  and 
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whose  besot;  la  so  real  and  so  sure  of  being  culti- 
vated that  they  make  no  diapla;  of  it.  She  was  tall, 
and  walked  well,  with  the  arrogaut  look  of  a  dandy; 
her  toilet  was  remarkable  for  its  ruinous  simplicity. 

"  That  is  Carabine,"  said  Bixiou,  who  gave  her,  as 
did  Lfou,  a  slight  nod  to  which  she  responded  by  a 
smile. 

"  There 's  another  who  may  possibly  get  your  prefect 
turned  out." 

"  A  marckeuse  / —  but  what  is  that?  " 

"A  marehetise  is  a  rat  of  great  beauty  whom 
her  mother,  real  or  fictitious,  has  sold  as  soon  as  it 
was  clear  she  would  become  neither  first,  second,  nor 
third  dariseuse,  but  who  prefers  the  occupation  of 
ecryphie  to  any  other,  for  the  main  reason  that  hav- 
ing spent  her  youth  in  that  employment  she  is  unfltt«d 
for  any  other.  She  has  been  rejected  at  the  minor 
theatres  where  they  want  dansevses;  she  has  notanc- 
ceeded  in  the  three  towns  in  the  provinces  where 
ballets  are  given;  she  has  not  had  the  money,  or  per- 
haps the  desire  to  go  to  foreign  countries — for  per- 
haps you  don't  know  that  the  great  school  of  dancing 
in  Paris  supplies  the  whole  world  with  male  and  female 
dancers.  Thus  a  rat  who  becomes  a  mnrefieusef — that 
is  to  say,  an  ordinnry  fignrante  in  a  ballet, —  must  have 
some  solid  attachment  which  keeps  her  in  Paris;  either 
a  rich  man  she  does  not  love  or  a  poor  man  she  loves 
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loo  well.  The  one  yon  have  just  seen  pass  will  prob- 
ably dress  Knd  redress  three  times  this  eveDing,  — as 
a  princeaa,  a  peasant-girl,  a  T^roteee;  by  which  she 
will  earn  about  two  hundred  francs  a  month." 

"  She  is  better  dressed  than  my  prefect's  wife." 

*'  If  you  should  go  to  her  house,"  said  Bixiou,  "  yon 
would  find  there  a  chamber-maid,  a  cook,  and  a  man- 
servant. She  occupies  a  fine  apartment  in  the  rue 
Saint-Geoi^es ;  in  short,  she  is,  in  propoi'tion  to  French 
foi-tnnes  of  the  present  day  compared  with  those  of 
former  times,  a  relic  of  the  eighteenth  century  '  opers- 
girl.'  Carabine  is  a  power;  at  this  moment  she 
governs  dn  Tillet,  a  banker  who  is  very  influential  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies." 

"  And  above  these  two  rounds  in  the  ballet  ladder 
what  comes  next?"  asked  Gazooal. 

"I,ook!"  said  his  cousin,  pointing  to  an  elegant 
ealiehe  which  was  turning  at  that  moment  from  the 
boulevard  into  the  rue  Grange-Bate!  i^re,  "  there 's  one 
of  the  leading  danseiiseg  whose  name  on  the  posters 
attracts  all  Paris.  That  woman  cams  sixty  thousand 
francs  a  year  and  lives  like  a  princess;  the  price  of 
yonr  manafaotory  all  fold  would  n't  suffice  to  buy  you 
the  privilege  of  bidding  her  good-moming  a  dozen  - 
times." 

'*  Do  you  see,"  said  Bixion,  "  that  young  man  who 
fs  sitting  on  the  front  seat  of  her  carriage?    Well, 
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he's  a  viaooant  who  bears  a  Hae  old  name;  he's  her 
first  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber ;  does  all  her  bn^- 
ness  with  the  newspapers ;  carries  messages  of  peace 
or  war  in  the  morning  to  the  director  of  the  Opera ; 
and  takes  chai^  of  the  applaose  which  salutes  her  as 
she  enters  or  leaves  the  stage." 

"Well,  well,  my  good  Menda,  that's  the  finLshlog 
tOQch !  I  see  now  that  I  knew  notliiiig  of  Uie  ways  of 
Paris." 

"At  any  rate,  you  are  leamii^  what  yon  can  see  in 
tea  minutes  in  the  Passage  de  I'Op^ra,"  said  Bixioa. 
"  Look  there." 

Two  persona,  a  mau  and  a  woman,  came  oat  of  the 
Passage  at  that  moment  The  woman  was  neither 
plain  nor  pretty ;  but  her  dress  had  that  diatinction  of 
Btyle  and  cut  and  color  which  reveals  an  artist;  the 
man  had  the  air  of  a  singer. 

"  There,"  said  Bixion,  "  is  a  baritone  and  a  second 
danseuse.  The  baritone  is  a  man  of  immense  talen^ 
but  a  baritone  voice  being  only  an  accessory  to  the 
other  parta  be  scarcely  earns  what  the  second  danaeuM 
earns.  The  danseuse,  who  was  celebrated  before 
Taglloni  and  Ellsler  appeared,  baa  pre8er%'ed  to  our 
day  some  of  the  old  traditions  of  the  character  dance 
and  pantomime.  If  tbe  two  others  had  not  revealed 
in  the  art  of  dancing  a  poetry  hitherto  unperoeived, 
she  would  have  been  the  leading  talentj  as  it  ia^  she 
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la  reduced  to  the  secood  line.  Bat  for  all  that,  she 
fingers  her  thirty  thooBaiid  francs  a  year,  and  her 
faithful  friend  is  a  peer  of  France,  very  influential  in 
the  Chamber.  And  aee !  there  'a  a  danseuae  of  the 
third  order,  who,  as  a  daucer,  exists  only  through  the 
omnipotence  of  a  newepaper.  If  her  engagement  were 
Dot  renewed  the  miuisti-y  would  have  one  more  jour- 
Daiistic  enemy  on  its  back.  The  corps  de  ballet  is  a 
great  power;  consequently  it  is  considered  better  form 
in  the  upper  ranks  of  dandyism  and  politics  to  have 
relations  with  dance  than  with  soi^.  Id  the  stalls, 
where  the  habituis  of  the  Opera  congregate,  the  say- 
ing '  Monsiear  is  all  for  singing '  is  a  form  of 
ridicule." 

A  short  man  with  a  common  face,  quite  simply 
dressed,  passed  them  at  this  moment. 

"  There  'a  the  other  half  of  the  Opera  receipts  — 
that  man  who  just  went  by;  the  tenor.  There  is  no 
longer  any  play,  poem,  music,  or  represeotation  of  any 
kind  possible  unless  some  celebrated  tenor  can  reach 
a  certain  note.  The  teuor  is  love,  he  is  the  Voice  that 
touches  the  heart,  that  vibrates  in  the  soul,  and  hia 
value  is  reckoned  at  a  much  higher  salary  than  that 
of  a  minister.  One  hundred  thousand  francs  for  a 
throat,  one  hundred  thousand  francs  for  a  couple  of 
ankle-bones,  —  those  are  the  two  fioaDCial  scourges  of 
the  Opera." 
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"  I  am  amazed,"  eaid  Gasonal,  "  at  the  baodreda  at 
tiMMiBandB  of  fraacB  walking  about  bei-e." 

"We'll  amaze  yoa  a  good  deal  more,  my  dear 
oousin,"  said  L^oD  de  Lora.  "  We  '11  take  Paris  as 
an  artist  takes  his  Tioloncello,  and  ahow  yon  how  It  is 
played,  —  in  short,  how  people  amnse  tbemaelTna  in 
PariB." 

'*It  is  a  kaleidoscope  with  a  eircnmferenoe  of 
twenty  miles,"  cried  Gazonal. 

"Before  piloting  monsieur  about,  I  have  to  sea 
Gaiilard,"  said  Bixiou. 

"But  we  can  use  Gaiilard  for  the  consin,"  r^ied 
Lton. 

'*  What  sort  of  machine  is  that?  "  asked  Gazonal. 

"  He  is  n't  a  machioe,  he  is  a  macbinist.  Gaiilard 
is  a  friend  of  ours  who  has  ended  a  miscellaneous 
career  by  becoming  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and 
whose  character  and  financeB  are  governed  by  move- 
ments comparable  to  those  of  the  tides.  Gaiilard  can 
contribute  to  make  yon  win  your  lawsuit  —  " 

"It  is  lost." 

"  Tbat  's  the  very  moment  to  win  it,"  replied  Bizion. 

When  they  reached  Theodore  Gaillard's  abode,  which 
was  now  in  the  rue  de  Menars,  the  valet  ushered  the 
three  friends  into  a  boudoir  and  asked  them  to  wait, 
as  monsieur  was  in  secret  conference. 

"  With  whom?"  asked  Bixiou. 
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"  With  a  man  who  is  Belling  him  the  incarceration 
bt  an  tttiaeisiable  debtor,"  replied  a  handsome  woman 
vho  now  appeared  in  a  cliarming  morning  toilet. 

"  In  that  case,  my  dear  SDzonoe,"  said  BixiOQ,  "  I 
am  oertain  we  may  go  in." 

"Oht  what  a  beantifnl  creatore!"  said  Gazonal. 

"  That  is  Madame  Gaillard,"  replied  i>^n  de  Lon, 
speaking  low  into  his  cousin's  ear.  "  She  is  the  moat 
Iramble-minded  woman  in  Paris,  toi  she  had  the  public 
and  has  contented  herself  with  a  husband." 

"What  is  your  will,  messelgnenrs?"  said  the  face- 
tious editor,  seeing  his  two  friends  and  imitating 
FrAJ^ric  Lemaitre. 

Theodore  Gaillard,  formerly  a  wit,  had  ended  by 
becoming  a  stupid  man  in  consequence  ot  remaining 
constantly  in  one  centre, — amoral  phenomenon  fre- 
quently to  be  observed  in  Paris.  His  principal 
method  of  conversation  consisted  in  sowii^  his 
speeches  with  sayings  taken  from  plays  then  in  vogue 
and  pronounced  in  imitation  of  well-known  actors. 

"  We  have  come  to  Uagwe"  said  L^OD. 

"'Again,  young  men ' "  (Odry  in  the  Saltimbanques). 

"  Well,  this  time,  we  've  got  him,  sure, "  said  Gail- 
lard's  other  visitor,  apparently  by  way  of  oooclueion. 

"^re  you  sure  of  it,  p^re  Fromenteau?"  asked 
Gaillard.  "  This  is  the  eleventh  time  you  've  oaaght 
him  at  night  and  missed  him  in  the  tnorning." 
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"  How  could  I  help  it?  I  never  saw  such  &  debtor ! 
he's  *.  locomotive;  goes  to  sleep  in  Paris  and  wakes 
up  in  the  Seiue-et-Oise.  A  safety  lock  I  call  him." 
Seeing  a  smile  on  Gazonal's  face  he  added:  "  That 's 
a  saying  in  our  business.  Pinch  a  man,  means  arrest 
him,  lock  him  up.  The  criminal  police  have  another 
term.  Vidocq  said  to  his  man,  'You  are  served;' 
that's  funnier,  for  it  means  the  guillotine." 

A  nudge  from  Biziou  made  Gazonal  all  eyes  and 
ears. 

*'I>oesmonsieur  grease  my  paws?"  asked  Fromen- 
teau  of  Gaillard,  in  a  threatening  but  cool  tone. 

"  '  A  question  that  of  fifty  centimes  '  "  (Lee  Saltim- 
bauques),  replied  the  editor,  taking  out  five  francs 
and  offering  them  to  Fromentean. 

"And  the  rapscallions?"  said  the  man. 

"What  rapscallions?"  asked  Gaillard. 

"  Those  I  employ,"  replied  Fromentean  calmly. 

"  Is  there  a  lower  depth  still?  "  asked  Bixlon. 

"Tea,  monsieur,"  said  the  spy.  "Some  people 
give  us  informatioD  without  knowing  they  do  so,  and 
without  getting  paid  for  it  I  put  fools  and  ninnies 
below  rapscallions." 

"They  are  often  original,  and  witty,  your  rap- 
scallions 1"  said  L^n. 

*'Do  you  belong  to  the  police?"  asked  Gazonal, 
eying  with    aneasy  curiosity   the    hard,    impassible 
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little  man,  irho  was  dres&e<1  like  the  third  clerk  id  a 
sheriff's  office. 

"Which  police  do  yoa  mean?"  asked  Fromenteau. 

"  Are  there  several  ?  " 

"As  many  as  five,"  replied  the  man.  "Criminal, 
the  head  of  which  was  Tidocq;  secret  police,  whlcb 
keeps  an  eye  on  the  other  police,  the  head  of  it  being 
always  unknowDj  political  police,  —  that 's  Fonch^'s. 
Then  there  'a  the  police  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  finally, 
the  palace  police  (of  the  Emperor,  Louis  XVTII.,  etc.), 
always  squabbling  frith  that  of  the  quai  Malaqnaia. 
It  came  to  an  end  under  Monsieur  Decazes.  I  be- 
longed to  the  police  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  I  'd  been  in  it 
since  1793,  with  that  poor  Contenson." 

The  four  gentlemen  looked  at  each  other  with  one 
thongbt:  "  How  many  beads  be  must  have  brought  to 
the  scaffold ! " 

"  Now-a-days,  they  are  trying  to  get  on  without  us. 
Folly !  "  continued  the  little  man,  who  began  to  seem 
terrible.  "  Since  1830  they  want  honest  men  at  the 
prefecture !  I  resigned,  and  I  've  made  myself  a  small 
vocation  by  arresting  for  debt" 

"He  is  the  right  arm  of  the  commercial  police," 
said  Gaillard  in  Bixiou's  ear,  "  but  you  can  never  find 
out  who  pays  him  most,  the  debtor  or  the  creditor." 

"  The  more  rascally  a  business  is,  the  more  honor 
it  needs.     I  'm  for  him  who  pays  me  best,"  continued 
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Fromeatean  addressing  Gaillard.  "Ton  want  to  r^ 
cover  fifty  thoueand  fraocs  and  you  talk  fartbiogs  to 
your  meaua  of  action.  Give  me  five  hundred  franca 
and  your  man  is  pinched  to-night,  for  we  spotted 
bim  yesterday." 

"  Five  hundred  franca  for  yon  alone  I "  cried 
Theodore  Gaillard. 

"Lizette  vaote  a  ahawl,"  said  the  spy,  not  a  muscle 
of  hie  face  moving.     "I  call  her  Lizette  because  of 


"  You  have  a  Lizette,  and  you  stay  in  sncb  a  busi- 
ness !  "  cried  the  virtuous  Gazooal. 

''It  is  amusiugl  People  may  cry  up  the  pleasures 
of  bunting  and  fishing  as  much  as  they  like  hut  to 
stalk  a  man  in  Paris  is  far  better  fuo." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Gazonal,  reflectively,  speaking  to 
himself,  "  they  must  have  great  talent." 

"  If  I  were  to  enumerate  the  qualities  which  make  a 
man  remarkable  in  our  vocation,"  said  Fromentean, 
whose  rapid  glance  bad  enabled  him  to  fathom  Gazonal 
completely,  "  you  'd  think  I  was  talking  of  a  man  of 
genius.  First,  we  must  have  the  eyes  of  a  lynx ;  next, 
audacity  (to  tear  into  houses  like  bombs,  accost  the 
servants  as  if  we  knew  them,  and  propose  treachery  — 
always  i^reed  to)  ;  next,  memory,  sagacity,  inven- 
tioo  (to  make  schemes,  conceived  rapidly,  never  the 
same  —  for  spying  must  be  guided  by  the  charactera 
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ftnd  babits  of  the  persons  spied  upon;  It  is  a  gift  of 
lieaveD);  and,  finally,  agility,  vigor.  All  those  facil- 
ities and  qualities,  monsieur,  are  depicted  on  the  door 
of  the  Gymnase-Amoros  aa  Virtue.  Well,  we  must 
have  them  all,  under  pain  of  losing  the  salaries  given 
U8  by  the  State,  the  rue  de  Jerusalem,  or  the  mlniBt«r 
■of  Commerce." 

"  Yon  certainly  seem  to  ine  a  remarkable  man,"  said 
Gaeona). 

Froment«au  looked  at  the  provincial  without  reply- 
ing, without  betraying  the  smallest  sign  of  feeling, 
and  departed,  bowing  to  no  one, — a  trait  of  real 
genius. 

"  Well,  coosiD,  yon  have  now  seen  the  police  incar- 
nate," said  L4on  to  Gazonal. 

"  It  has  something  the  effect  of  a  dinner-pill,"  said 
the  worthy  provincial,  while  Oaillard  and  Bixioa  were 
talking  together  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  'II  give  you  an  answer  to-night  at  Carabine's," 
said  Gaillard  aloud,  re-seating  himself  at  his  desk 
without  seeing  or  bowing  to  Gazonal. 

"  He  is  a  mde  fellow  1 "  cried  the  Southerner  as  Uiey 
left  the  room. 

"  His  paper  has  twenty-two  thonsand  subscribers," 
said  IA>n  de  Lora.  "  He  is  one  of  the  Ave  great 
powers  of  the  day,  and  he  hasn't,  in  the  morning,  the 
time  to  be  polite.     Now,"  continued  I/on,  speaking 
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to  Bixioa,  "if  we  are  going  to  the  Chamber  to  help 
liim  with  hia  lawaait  let  as  take  the  longest  waj 
ronnd." 

"  Words  said  b;  great  men  are  like  silver-gilt 
spoonB  with  the  gilt  washed  off;  by  dint  of  repetition 
they  lose  their  brilliancy,"  said  Bixiou.  "Where 
Bhall  we  go?" 

"  Here,  close  by,  to  our  hatter,"  replied  L^on. 

"Bravo!"  cried  Bixiou.  "  If  we  keep  on  in  this 
way,  we  ahatl  have  an  amnaiDg  day  of  it." 

"Gazonal,"  aaid  L^n,  "  I  shall  make  the  man^«e 
for  you;  bat  mind  that  yog  keep  a  serious  face,  like 
the  king  OD  a  five-franc  piece,  for  you  are  going  to 
see  a  choice  original,  a  man  whose  importance  haa 
turned  hia  head.  In  these  days,  my  dear  fellow, 
ander  our  new  political  diapeneation,  every  bumaa 
being  triea  to  cover  himaelf  with  glory,  and  most  ot 
them  cover  themselves  with  ridicule;  hence  a  lot  of 
living  caricatures  quite  new  to  the  world." 

"If  everybody  gets  glory,  who  can  be  famous?" 
said  Gazooal. 

"  Fame !  none  but  foola  want  that,"  replied  Bixiou. 
"Your  cousin  wears  the  croaa,  but  I'm  the  better 
dressed  of  the  two,  and  it  is  I  whom  people  are 
looking  at." 

After  this  remark,  which  may  explain  why  orators 
and  other  great  atatesmea  no  longer  put  the  ribbou  in 
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tlieir  buttonholes  when  in  Paris,  Lton  showed  Gazonal 
a  sigD,  bearing,  ia  golden  letters,  the  illnstrious  name 
or  Vital,  successor  to  Fihot,  manufacturer  of  hats  (no 
longer  "hatter"  as  formerly),  whose  adveTtisements 
brought  in  more  money  to  the  newspapers  than  those 
of  any  half-dozen  vendors  of  pills  or  sngarpluma,  —  the 
anthoi',  moreover,  of  an  essay  on  hats. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Bixiou  to  Gazonal,  point- 
ing to  the  splendors  of  the  show-window,  "Vital 
has  forty  thousand  franca  a  year  from  invested 
property." 

"  And  he  'stays  a  hatterl  "  cried  the  Sonthemer,  with 
a  bound  that  almost  broke  the  arm  which  Bixiou  had 
linked  in  his. 

"  You  shall  see  the  man,"  said  L^n.  "  Ton  need 
a  hat  and  yon  shall  have  one  gratis." 

"  la  Monsieur  Vital  absent?  "  asked  Bixiou,  eeeiDg 
DO  one  behind  the  desk. 

"  Monsienr  is  cori'ecting  proof  in  his  study,'*  replied 
the  bead  clerk. 

"  Hein!  what  style! "  said  L^on  to  his  cousin;  then 
he  added,  addressing  the  clerk:  "Could  we  speak  to 
him  without  injury  to  his  inspiration?  " 

"  Let  those  gentlemen  enter,"  said  a  voice. 

It  was  a  bourgeois  voice,  the  voice  of  one  eligible  to 
the  Chamber,  a  powerful  voice,  a  wealthy  voice. 

Vital  deigned  to  show  himself,  dressed  entirely  in 
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black  cloth,  with  s  splendid  frilled  shirt  adorned  with 
one  (liamoDd.  The  three  friends  observed  a  yonng 
and  prett;  woman  aittiog  near  the  desk,  working  at 
smne  embroidery. 

Vital  is  a  man  between  thirty  and  forty  yean  of 
age,  with  a  natural  Joviality  now  repressed  by  ambitions 
ideas.  He  is  blessed  with  that  mediam  height  which 
ie  the  privil^e  of  sound  organizations.  He  ia  rather 
irfamp,  and  takes  great  pains  with  his  person.  Hia 
forehead  is  getting  bald,  bnt  he  uses  that  eircum- 
stance  to  give  himself  the  air  of  a  man  consumed  by 
thought  It  ia  easy  to  see  by  the  way  hitf  wife  looks 
at  him  and  listens  to  him  that  she  believes  in  tlie 
genius  anil  glory  of  her  hneband.  V^ital  lovea  artists, 
not  that  he  has  any  taste  for  art,  bnt  from  fellowship; 
for  he  feela  himself  an  artist,  and  makes  this  felt  by 
disclftiming  that  title  of  nobility,  and  placing  himself, 
with  constant  premeditation  at  so  great  a  diatanoe 
from  the  arts  that  persons  may  be  forced  to  say  to 
him:  "  Yon  have  raised  the  construction  of  hats  to  the 
height  of  a  science." 

"Have  you  at  last  discovered  a  hat  to  suit  me?" 
asked  L^on  de  Lora. 

"Why,  monsienr!  in  fifteen  days?"  replied  Vital, 
"and  for  yon  I  Two  months  wonid  hardly  suffice  to 
invent  a  sfattt»e  in  keeping  with  yonr  coantenanoe. 
See,  here  is  your  lithographic  portrait:  I  have  studied 
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it  most  carefully.  I  would  not  giye  myself  that 
trouble  for  a  princn;  bat  you  are  more;  you  ate  an 
artist,  and  you  understand  me." 

"  This  is  one  of  our  greatest  inventors,"  said  Bixiou 
presenting  Gazonal.  "He  might  be  as  great  as 
Jaoquart  if  be  would  only  let  himself  die.  Our  friend, 
a  nkauufaoturer  of  cloth,  has  discovered  a  method  of 
replacing  the  indigo  in  old  blue  coats,  and  he  wants 
to  see  you  as  another  great  phenomenon,  because  be 
has  beard  of  your  saying,  '  The  hat  is  the  man.'  That 
speech  of  yours  enraptured  him.  Ah  I  Vital,  you  have 
faith;  you  believe  in  something;  you  J)ave  enthusiaflm 
for  your  work," 

Vital  soucely  listened;  he  grew  pale  with  pleasure. 

"  Rise,  my  wife!     Monsieur  is  a  prince  of  science." 

Madame  Vital  rose  at  her  husband's  gesture. 
Gazonal  bowed  to  her. 

"  Shiall  I  have  the  honor  to  cover  your  head?  "  avid 
Vital,  with  Joyful  obaequiousness. 

"At  the  same  price  as  mine,"  interposed  Bizion. 

"Of  course,  of  course;  I  ask  no  other  fee  tt)an  to 
be  quoted  by  you,  messieurs —  Monstear  needs  • 
picturesque  hat,  something  in  the  style  of  Monsienr 
Loostean's,"  he  continued,  looking  at  Gazonal  with 
tbe  eye  of  a  master.     "I  will  consider  it." 

"  You  give  yourself  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  said 
fiaBonuli 
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"  Ob!  for  a  few  pereong  only;  for  tboae  who  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  pains  I  bestow  upon 
them.  Now,  talte  tjie  ariBtocracy  —  there  is  bntone 
man  there  who  has  truly  comprehended  the  Hat;  and 
that  is  the  Prince  de  B^tbune.  How  is  it  that  men 
do  not  consider,  as  women  do,  that  the  hat  is  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  the  eye?  And  why  have  they  never 
thought  of  changing  the  present  system,  which  is,  let 
us  say  it  frankly,  ignoble?  Yes,  ignoble;  and  yet  a 
Frenchman  is,  of  all  nationalities,  the  one  most  per- 
sistent in  tliis  folly!  I  know  the  difficulties  of  a 
change,  messiears.  I  don't  speak  of  my  own  writings 
on  the  matter,  which,  as  I  think,  approach  it  philo- 
sophically, but  simply  as  a  batter.  I  have  mysel' 
studied  means  to  accentuate  the  infamous  head-cover* 
ing  to  which  France  ia  now  enslaved  until  I  socceed 
in  overthrowing  it," 

So  saying  he  pointed  to  the  hideous  hat  in  vogue  at 
the  present  day. 

"Behold  the  enemy,  messieurs,"  he  continued. 
*'  How  is  it  that  the  wittiest  and  most  satirical  people 
on  earth  will  consent  to  wear  upon  their  heads  a  hit 
of  Btove-pipe  ?  ~  as  one  of  our  great  writers  has  called 
it.  Here  are  some  of  the  inflections  I  have  been  able 
to  give  to  those  atrocious  lines,"  be  added,  pointing  to 
a  number  of  hia  creations,  "But,  althoogh  I  am  able 
to  conform  them  to  the  character  of  each  wearer — (or, 
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ft>  yon  see,  here  are  the  bats  of  a  doctor,  a  grocer,  a 
dandy,  an  artiet,  a  fat  man,  a  thin  mao,  and  bo  forth 
—  the  style  itself  remains  horrible.  Seize,  I  beg  of 
you,  my  whole  thought — " 

He  took  up  a  hat,  low-crowned  and  wide-brimmed. 

"This,"  be  continued,  "is  the  old  bat  of  Claude 
VigDon,  a  great  critic,  in  the  days  when  he  was  a  free 
man  and  a  free-liver.  He  haa  lately  come  round  to 
the  ministry;  they've  made  him  a  professor,  a 
librarian;  he  writes  now  for  tbe  Debate  only;  they  're 
appointed  him  Master  of  Petitions  with  a  salary  of 
sixteen  thousand  francs;  he  earns  four  thousand  more 
out  of  his  paper,  and  be  is  decorated.  Well,  dow  see 
his  new  hat." 

And  Vital  showed  them  a  bat  f  a  form  and  design 
which  was  truly  expressive  of  thejiiste-milieu. 

"  Yon  ought  to  have  made  him  a  Punch  and  Judy 
bat! "  cried  Gazonal. 

"You  are  a  man  of  genius,  Monsieur  Vital,"  said 

Vital  bowed. 

'*  Would  you  kindly  t«Il  me  why  the  sbops  of  your 
trade  in  Paris  remain  open  late  at  night, — later  tbttn 
tbe  caf^s  and  the  wineshops?  That  fact  puzzles  me 
very  much,"  said  Gazonal. 

"  In  the  first  place,  onr  shops  are  much  finer  when 
lighted  up  than  they  are  in  the  daytime;  next,  when 
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we  sell  ten  hate  in  the  daytime  we  sell  fifty  at 
night." 

"  Everything  is  qneer  in  Farie,"  aaid  L^on. 

"Thanks  to  my  efforts  and  my  snocesses,"  said 
Vital)  returning  to  the  course  ot  his  self-laudation, 
"  we  are  coming  to  hate  with  round  headpieces.  It  is 
to  tiiat  I  tend ! " 

"  Wltat  obstacle  is  there?  "  asked  Gazonal. 

"  Cheapnesa,  monsieur.  In  the  first  place,  very 
bandBome  silk  hate  can  be  built  for  fifteen  franca, 
which  kills  our  business;  for  in  Paris  no  one  ever  has 
fifteen  francs  in  bis  pocket  to  spend  on  a  hat.  If  a 
beaver  hat  coste  thirty,  it  is  still  the  same  tiling — > 
When  I  say  leaner,  I  ought  to  state  that  there  are  not 
tec  pounds  of  beaver  skins  left  in  France.  That 
article  is  worth  three  hundred  and  fifty  franca  a  ponnd, 
and  it  takes  an  ounce  fur  a  hat.  Besides,  a  beaver 
bat  isn't  really  worth  anything;  the  skin  takes  a 
wretched  dye;  gete  rusty  in  ten  minut«B  in  the  sun, 
and  beat  pute  it  out  of  shape  as  well.  What  we  call 
'beaver'  in  the  trade  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
bare's-ekin.  The  best  qualities  are  made  from  tfae 
back  of  the  animal,  the  second  from  the  sides,  ^m 
third  from  the  belly.  I  confide  to  you  these  trade 
secrets  because  you  are  men  of  honor.  But  whether  a 
man  has  hare's-skin  or  silk  on  bis  bead,  fifteen  or 
thirty  francs  in  short,  the  problem  is  always  insoluble. 
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Hata  must  be  pai<1  for  in  cash,  and  that  is  why  the 
bat  remaioe  wbat  it  is.  The  honor  of  Tefltnral  France 
will  be  saved  od  the  daj  that  gray  hata  with  round 
orowDS  can  be  made  to  cost  a  hundred  tnnw.  We 
could  then,  like  the  tailoi-s,  give  credit  To  reach  that 
result  meD  must  resolve  to  wear  backle«,  gold  lace, 
plumes,  and  the  brims  lined  with  satin,  as  in  the  days 
of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  Our  business,  whioh 
would  then  enter  the  domain  of  fancy,  would  increase 
tenfold.  The  markets  of  the  world  should  belong  to 
France;  Paris  will  forever  give  the  tMie  to  women's 
fashions,  and  yet  the  hats  which  all  Frenchmen  wear 
to-day  are  made  in  every  country  on  earth!  There 
are  ten  millions  of  foreign  money  to  be  gained 
annually  for  France  in  that  question  —  " 

"  A  revolution!  "  cried  Biziou,  preteodkig  enthu- 
siasm. 

"Yee,  and  a  radical  one;  for  the  form  most  be 
changed." 

"  Tou  are  happy  after  the  manner  of  Lather  in 
dreaming  of  reform,"  said  L^on. 

"  Yee,  moDsienr.  Ah!  if  a  dozen  or  fifteen  artistai, 
capitaliste,  or  dandies  who  set  the  tone  would  only 
have  courage  for  twenty-fonr  hours  France  would  gain 
a  splendid  commercial  battle!  To  succeed  in  this 
reform  I  would  give  my  whole  fortunel  Yes,  my  w>le 
ambition  is  to  regenerate  the  hat  and  diu[^tear." 
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"Tbe  man  is  colossal,"  said  Gazoual,  as  the;  left 
tiie  shop;  "  but  I  assme  you  that  all  your  originala  eo 
Car  have  a  touch  of  the  Southerner  about  them." 

'  Let  us  go  this  way,"  said  Bixiou  pointing  to  the 
rue  Saint- Marc. 

"  Do  you  want  to  show  me  something  else?  " 

"Yes;  you  shall  see  the  usuresa  of  rats,  marckeusea 
and  great  ladies,  — a  woman  who  possesses  more  ter- 
rible secrets  than  there  are  gowns  hanging  in  her 
window,"  said  Bixiou. 

And  he  showed  Gazonal  one  of  those  untidy  shops 
which  make  au  ngly  stain  in  the  midst  of  the  dazzling 
show-windows  of  modern  retail  commerce.  This  shop 
had  B.  front  painted  in  1820,  which  some  bankrupt  had 
doubtless  left  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  color 
.  had  disappeared  beneath  a  double  coating  of  dirt,  the 
result  of  usage,  and  a  thick  layer  of  dust;  the  window- 
paces  were  filthy,  the  door-kuob  turned  of  itself,  as 
door-knobs  do  in  all  places  where  people  go  out  more 
quickly  than  they  enter. 

"What  do  you  say  of  that?  First  cousin  to  Death, 
isn't  she?"  said  L^n  in  Gtazonal's  ear,  showing 
him,  at  the  desk,  a  terrible  individual.  "  Well,  she 
calls  herself  Madame  Nourrisson." 

"Madame,  how  much  is  this  guipure?"  asked  the 
manufacturer,  iut«nding  to  compete  in  liveliness  with 
the  two  artists. 
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"  To  you,  moneiear,  who  come  from  the  coontry,  it 
will  be  only  three  hundred  fnncB,"  she  replied.  Then, 
remarking  in  hie  manner  a  sort  of  eagei'ness  peculiar 
to  Sontherneis,  she  added,  in  a  grieved  tone,  **  It 
formerlybelonged  to  that  poor  PrinceBsede  Lamballe." 

"What!  do  you  dare  exhibit  it  so  near  the  palace?" 
cried  Bizioa. 

"Moneieur,  tkei/  don't  believe  in  it,"  she  replied. 

"Madame,  we  have  not  come  to  make  purchases," 
said  Bixiou,  with  a  show  of  frankness. 

"  So  I  see,  moQfiieur,"  returned  Madame  Nourriason. 

"We  have  several  thioge  to  sell,"  said  the  illaatri- 
ons  caricaturist  "  I  live  close  by,  rue  de  Richelieu, 
112,  sixth  floor.  If  you  will  come  round  tbere  for  a 
moment,  you  may  perhaps  make  some  good  bargains." 

Ten  minutes  later  Madame  Nourrisson  did  in  fact 
present  berself  at  Bixiou's  lodgings,  where  by  that  time 
be  hod  token  L^n  and  Gazonal.  Madame  Nourriason 
found  them  all  three  as  serious  as  authors  whose  col- 
laboration does  not  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  intrepid  hoaxer,  showing  her 
a  pair  of  women's  slippers,  "  these  belonged  formerly 
to  the  Empress  Josephine." 

He  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  return  change  for 
the  Princesse  de  Lamballe. 

"Those!"  she  exclaimed;  **they  were  made  this 
year;  look  at  the  mark." 
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"  Don't  you  perceive  that  the  slippers  are  only  by 
way  of  preface?"  said  L^on;  "  tiiough,  to  be  sare, 
they  ftre  osoally  the  coDclusion  of  a  tale." 

"  My  frieod  here,"  said  BixioD,  motjoniug  to 
Gasonal,  "hae  an  immense  family  interest  in  asoer- 
taiuing  whether  a  young  lady  of  a  good  and  wealthy 
house,  whom  he  wishes  to  marry,  has  ever  gone 
wrong." 

"How  much  will  monsieur  give  for  the  informa- 
tion," she  asked,  looking  at  Gazonal,  who  was  no 
longer  surprised  by  anything. 

"One  hundred  francs,"  be  said. 

"No,  thank  you!"  she  said  with  a  grimaoe  of 
refusal  worthy  of  a  macaw. 

"  Then  say  bow  much  you  want,  my  little  Madame 
NourrissoD,"  cried  Bixiou  catching  her  round  the 
waist. 

"  Id  the  first  place,  my  dear  gentlemen,  I  have 
never,  since  I  've  been  in  the  business,  found  man  or 
woman  to  haggle  over  happiness.  Besides,"  she  said, 
letting  a  cold  smite  flicker  on  her  lips,  and  enforcing 
it  by  an  icy  glance  full  of  catlike  distrust,  "  if  it 
does  n't  concern  your  happiness,  it  concerns  your  for- 
tune; and  at  the  height  where  I  find  you  lodging  no 
man  haggles  over  a  dot —  Come,"  she  said,  *'out 
with  it!    What  is  it  you  want  to  know,  my  lambs?  " 

"  About  the  Beunier  family,"  replied  Bixion,  very 
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glad  to  find  out  something  in  thia  indirect  manner 
about  persons  in  whom  he  was  interested. 

"CMil  aa  for  that,"  she  said,  "one  louis  is  quite 
enough." 

"Why?" 

'*  Because  I  hold  all  the  mother's  jewels  and  she 's 
on  tenter-hooka  everj  three  months,  I  can  tell  yon!  It 
Is  hard  work  for  her  to  pay  the  interest  on  whet  I  've 
lent  her.  Do  you  want  to  marry  there,  simpleton?" 
she  added,  addressing  Gazonal;  "then  pay  me  forty 
francs  and  I  '11  talk  four  hundi-ed  worth." 

ChtEonal  produced  a  forty-franc  gold-pieoe,  and 
Hadame  Nourrisson  gave  him  startling  details  as  to 
the  secret  penury  of  certain  so-called  fashionable 
women.  This  dealer  in  caat-oft  clothes,  getting  lively 
as  she  talked,  pictured  herself  unconsciously  while 
telling  of  others.  Withont  betraying  a  single  name 
or  any  secret,  she  made  the  three  men  shudder  by 
proving  to  them  how  little  so-called  happiness  existed 
in  Paris  that  did  not  rest  on  the  vacillating  founda-^ 
tion  of  borrowed  money.  She  possessed,  laid  away 
in  her  drawers,  the  secrets  of  departed  grandmothers, 
living  children,  deceased  husbands,  dead  granddaugh- 
ters,—  memories  set  in  gold  and  diamonds.  She 
learned  appalling  histories  by  making  her  clients  talk 
of  one  another;  tearing  their  secrets  from  them  in 
motnentB  of  passion,  of  quarrels,  of  anger,  and  daring 
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those  cooler  Degotiatione  which  need  a  loan  to  settle 
difflCDtties. 

"Why  were  yon  ever  induced  to  take  up  snch  a 
bneiness?"  asked  Gazonal. 

"For  my  son's  sake,"  she  said  o^'vely. 

Snch  women  almost  invariably  justify  their  trade  by 
allegiDg  noble  motives,  Madame  Nourrisson  poeed 
as  having  lost  several  opportunities  for  marriage,  alao 
three  daoghtore  who  bod  gone  to  the  bad,  and  all  her 
illusions.  She  showed  the  pawn-tickets  of  the  Mont^ 
de-Pi^t^  to  prove  the  risks  her  business  ran ;  declared 
she  did  not  fcnowhowto  meet  the  "end  of  the  month;" 
ahe  was  robbed,  she  said,  — robbed. 

The  two  artiste  looked  at  each  other  on  hearing 
that  expression,  which  seemed  exaggerated. 

"Ijook  here,  my  sons,  I'll  show  you  how  we  are 
done.  It  is  not  about  myself,  but  about  my  opposite 
neighbor,  Madame  MiUiuchet,  a  ladies'  shoemaker.  I 
had  loaned  money  to  a  coanteBS,  a  woman  who  has  too 
many  passioos  for  her  means,  —  lives  in  a  fine  apart- 
ment filled  with  splendid  furniture,  and  makes,  as  we 
say,  a  devil  of  a  show  with  her  high  and  mighty  airs. 
She  owed  three  hundred  francs  to  her  shoemaker,  and 
was  giving  a  dinner  no  lator  that)  yesterday.  The 
shoemaker,  who  beard  of  the  dinner  from  the  cook, 
came  to  see  me;  we  got  exoited,  and  she  wanted  to 
make  a  row ;  but  I  said :  '  My  dear  Madame  Mahnchet, 
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what  good  will  that  do?  you'll  only  get  yourself  bated. 
It  IB  much  better  to  obtain  eome  security;  and  yoa 
save  your  bile.'  She  wouldn't  listen,  but  go  she 
would,  and  asked  me  to  support  her;  ao  I  went 
'  Hadame  la  not  at  home.'  — '  Up  to  that!  we  'II  wait,' 
said  Madame  Mahucbet, '  if  we  have  to  stay  all  night,' 
—  and  dowD  we  camped  in  the  antechamber.  Pres- 
ently the  doors  b^an  to  open  and  shut,  and  feet  and 
voices  came  along.  I  felt  badly.  The  gneats  were 
arrivii^  for  dinner.  Yon  can  see  the  appearance  it 
had.  The  countess  sent  her  maid  to  coax  Uadame 
Mahucbet:  'Pay  you  to-morrowl'  in  short,  all  the 
Buareal  Nothing  took.  The  connteas,  dressed  to  the 
nines,  went  to  the  dining-room.  Mahucbet  heard  her 
and  opened  the  door.  Gracious!  when  she  saw  that 
table  sparkling  with  eilver,  the  covers  to  the  dishes 
and  the  chandeliers  all  glittering  like  a  Jewel-case, 
didn't  she  go  off  like  eoda-watef  and  fire  her  shot: 
'  Wben  people  spend  the  money  of  othera  they  sbonld 
be  sober  and  not  give  dinner- parties.  Think  of  yonr 
being  a  countess  and  owing  three  hundred  francs  to  a 
poor  shoemaker  with  seven  children  I '  You  can  guess 
how  she  railed,  for  the  Mahucbet  hasn't  any  educa- 
tion. When  the  countess  tried  to  make  an  excuse 
('  no  money')  Mahucbet  screamed  out:  '  Look  at  all 
your  Sne  silver,  madame;  pawn  it  and  pay  me! '  — 
*Take  some  yourself,'   said    the    countess  quickly, 
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^thering  np  a  quaotitjr  of  forks  and  spooiiB  and 
potting  them  into  her  hands.  Downstairs  we  rattled  I 
—  heavene!  like  snccesa  itaelf.  No,  before  we  got 
to  the  street  Mabncbet  began  to  cry  —  she  *b  a  kind 
woman !  She  turned  back  and  restored  the  silver  ;  for 
she  now  understood  that  countess's  poverty  —  it  was 
plated   ware ! " 

"  And  flhe  forked  It  over,"  said  L^d,  In  whom  the 
former  Mistigris  occasionally  reappeared. 

"Ah!  my  dear  monsieut"  said  Madame  NourrisBon, 
enlightened  by  the  slang,  "yon  are  an  artist,  you 
write  plays,  yon  live  In  tbe  rue  du  Hetder  and  are 
friends  with  Madame  Antonia;  you  have  habits  that 
I  know  all  about.  Come,  do  you  want  some  rarity  in 
the  grand  style, —  Carabine  or  Mousqneton,  Malaga  or 
Jenny  Cadine?" 

"Malaga,  Carabine!  nonsense t"  cried  L^n  de 
Lora.     "It  was  we  who  invented  them." 

"  I  assure  you,  my  good  Madame  Noun-isson,"  said 
Bixiou,  "that  we  only  wanted  the  pleasure  of  making 
your  acquaintance,  and  we  should  like  very  much  to 
be  informed  as  to  how  you  ever  came  to  slip  into  this 
business." 

"  I  was  confidential  maid  in  the  family  of  a  marshal 
of  Prance,  Prince  d'ysembour^,"  she  said,  SBauming 
tbe  airs  of  a  Dorine.  "One  momii^,  one  of  the  meet 
beplumed  countesses  of  the  Imperial   court  eame  to 
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the  house  and  wanted  to  speak  to  the  marshal  pri- 
vately. I  put  myself  in  the  way  of  hearing  what 
she  said.  She  buret  into  teare  and  confided  to  that 
booby  of  a  marabal  —  yes,  the  Cond^  of  the  Republic 
is  a  booby!  —  that  her  husband,  who  served  under  him 
in  Spain,  had  left  her  without  means,  and  if  she 
did  n't  get  a  thousand  francs,  or  two  thousand,  that  day 
her  children  must  go  without  food ;  she  had  n't  any  foi* 
tbe  morrow.  The  marshal,  who  was  always  ready  to 
give  in  those  days,  took  two  notes  of  a  thousand  francs 
each  out  of  bis  desk,  and  gave  them  to  her.  I  saw 
that  fine  countess  going  down  the  staircase  wberasbe 
conld  n't  see  me.  She  was  laughing  with  a  satisfac- 
tion that  certainly  was  n't  motherly,  so  I  slipped  after 
her  to  the  peristyle  where  I  beard  her  say  to  the 
coachman,  'To  lieroy's.'  I  ran  round  qnickly  to 
Leroy's,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  poor  mother. 
I  got  there  in  time  to  see  her  order  and  pay  for  a 
fifteen-bundred-franc  dress  ;  you  understand  that  in 
those  days  people  were  made  to  pay  when  they 
bought  The  next  day  but  one  she  appeared  at  an 
ambassador's  ball,  dressed  to  please  all  the  world  and 
some  one  in  particalar.  That  day  I  said  to  myself: 
'  1  've  got  a  career!  "When  I  'm  no  longer  young  I  '11 
lend  money  to  great  ladies  on  their  finery ;  for  passion 
never  calculates,  it  pays  blindly.'  If  you  want  sub- 
jects for  a  vaudeville  I  can  sell  yon  plenty." 
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Sbe  depEkrt«d  after  delivering  this  tirade,  Id  which 
all  the  pbaaeB  ol  her  past  life  were  outlined,  leaviog 
Gazooal  as  mnch  horrified  by  her  revelations  as  by 
the  five  yellow  teeth  she  showed  when  ahe  tried  to 
iQiile. 

"  What  shall  we  do  now?  "  he  asked  presently. 

"Make  notes,"  replied  Biziou,  whistling  for  his 
porter;  "for  I  want  some  money,  and  I  'II  show  yoa 
the  nse  of  porters.  Yon  think  they  only  pull  the  gate- 
cord;  whereas  they  really  pull  poor  devils  like  me  and 
artists  whom  they  take  under  their  protection  out  of 
diffloulties.  Mine  will  get  the  Montyon  prize  one  of 
these  days." 

Oazonal  opened  his  eyes  to  their  utmost  roundness. 

A  man  between  two  ^es,  partly  a  graybeard,  partly 
an  offlce-boy,  but  more  oily  within  and  without,  hair 
greasy,  stomach  puffy,  skin  dull  and  moist,  like  that 
of  the  prior  of  a  convent,  always  wearing  list  shoes,  a 
blue  coat,  and  grayish  trousers,  made  his  appearance. 

"  What  is  it,  moneiem?  "  he  said  with  an  air  which 
combined  that  of  a  protector  and  a  subordinate. 

"  Ravenonillet  —  His  name  is  Bavenouillet,"  said 
Bixiou  turning  to  Gazonal.  "Have  you  our  note- 
book of  bills  doe  with  you?" 

Bavenouillet  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  the  greasiest 
and  stickiest  book  that  Gazonal'a  eyes  had  ever 
beheld. 
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"  Write  ^own  at  three  months'  eight  two  notee  of 
five  hundred  francs  each,  which  you  will  proceed  to 
sign." 

And  Biziou  handed  over  two  notee  already  drawn 
to  hie  order  by  Bavenouillet,  which  EaTenouillet 
immediatfily  signed  and  ioscribed  on  the  greasy  book, 
in  which  his  wife  also  kept  acconnt  of  the  debts  of  the 
other  lodgers. 

"Thanks,  BsTenonillet,"  said  Bixiou.  "  And  here  '■ 
a  box  at  the  Vaudeville  for  yon." 

"Oh!  my  daughter  will  enjoy  that,"  said  Rave- 
nonillet,  departing. 

"  There  are  seventy-one  tenants  in  this  house,"  ssid 
Bizion,  "and  the  average  of  what  they  owe  Bave- 
nouillet is  six  thousand  francs  a  month,  eighteen  thou- 
sand quarterly  for  money  advanced,  postage,  etc,  not 
counting  the  rents  due.  He  is  Providence  —  at  thirty 
per  cent,  which  we  all  pay  him,  though  he  never  asks 
for  anything." 

"Oh,  Paris!  Paris!"  cried  Gazonal. 

"  Z  'm  going  to  take  you  now,  cousin  Gazonal,"  said 
BixioD,  after  indorsing  the  notes,  "to  see  another 
comedian,  who  will  play  you  a  charming  scene  gratis." 

"Who  is  it?  "  said  GazonaL 

"A  usurer.  As  we  go  along  I'll  tell  you  the  d^but 
of  friend  Bavenouillet  in  Paris." 

Passing  in   front  of  the  potter's  lodge,   Gazonal 
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saw  Mademoiselle  Lucianne  Bavenouillet  hoMiDg  in 
her  liand  a  music  score  (she  was  a  pupil  of  the  Cno- 
servatoire),  her  father  reading  a  oewspaper,  and 
Madame  Raveuonillet  with  a  package  of  letterg  to  be 
carried  up  to  the  lodgers. 

"Thanks,  Moosiear  Bixiout"  said  the  girl. 

"She's  not  a  rat,"  explained  L^od  to  his  consin; 
"  she  is  the  larva  of  the  grasshopper." 

"Here's  the  history  of  Ravenouillet,"  continued 
Biziou,  when  the  thi-ee  friends  reached  the  boulevard. 
"In  1831  Massol,  the  councillor  of  state  who  is  deal- 
ing with  your  case,  was  a  lawyer-jonmalist  who  at 
that  time  never  thought  of  being  more  than  Keeper  of 
the  Seals,  and  deigned  to  leave  King  Louis-PhUippe 
on  his  throne,  Foigive  bis  ambition,  he  's  from  Car- 
cassonne. One  morning  there  entered  to  him  a  young 
rustic  of  hia  parts,  who  said : '  You  know  me  very  well, 
Mossoo  Massol;  I  'm  your  neighbor  the  grocer's  little 
boy;  I  've  come  from  down  there,  for  they  tell  me  a 
fellow  is  certain  to  get  a  place  if  he  comes  to  Paris.' 
Hearing  these  words,  Massol  shuddered,  and  said  to 
himself  that  if  he  were  weak  enongh  to  help  this  com- 
patriot (to  him  utterl}  unknown)  be  should  have  the 
whole  department  prone  upon  him,  bis  bell-rope  would 
break,  his  valet  leave  bim,  he  should  have  diffluulties 
with  his  landlord  about  the  stairway,  and  the  other 
lodgers  would  assuredly  complain   of  the  smell  of 
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gulic  pervading  the  honee.  Consequent!;,  he  looked 
at  his  visitor  us  a  buteher  looks  at  a  sheep  whose 
throat  he  intends  to  cnt.  But  whether  the  rustic  com- 
prehended the  stab  of  that  glance  or  not,  he  went  on 
to  6&y  (so  MflSBol  told  me), '  I  've  as  much  ambition  as 
otlier  men.  I  will  never  go.  back  to  my  native  place, 
if  I  ever  do  go  back,  unless  I  am  a  rich  man.  Paris 
is  the  aotechamber  of  Paradiae.  Thej  tell  me  that 
yon  who  write  the  newspapers  can  m^ke,  aa  they  say, 
"fine  weather  and  foal;"  that  is,  you  have  things  all 
your  own  way,  and  it  'a  euoagh  to  aek  your  help  to 
get  any  place,  no  matter  what,  under  government. 
Now,  tbough  I  have  faculties)  like  others,  I  know 
myself:  I  have  no  education;  I  don't  know  how  to 
write,  and  tiiat  'e  a  misfortune,  for  I  have  ideas.  I 
am  not  seeking,  therefore,  to  be  your  rival ;  I  Judge 
myself,  and  I  know  I  could  n't  succeed  there.  But, 
as  you  are  so  powerful,  and  as  we  are  almost  brothers, 
having  played  together  in  childhood,  I  count  upon  you 
to  launch  me  in  a  career  and  to  protect  me  —  Oh, 
you  nutst;  I  want  a  place;  a  place  suitable  to  my 
capacity,  to  such  as  I  am,  a  place  where  I  can  make 
my  fortune.'  Massol  was  just  about  to  put  his  com- 
patriot neck  and  crop  out  of  the  door  with  some 
brutal  speech,  when  the  rustic  ended  his  appeal  thus: 
'  I  don't  aak  to  enter  the  administration  where  people 
advance  like  tortoises  —  there  's  your  cousin,  who  has 
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stuck  in  oue  post  for  twenty  years.  No,  I  only  want 
to  make  myd^uf — *Oa  tbe  stage?'  asked  Massol 
only  too  happy  at  that  conclusion.  —  'No-  though  I 
have  gesture  enough,  and  figure,  and  memory.  But 
there 's  too  much  wear  and  tear;  I  prefer  the  career  of 
porter.'  Hassol  kept  hia  countenance,  and  replied: 
'  I  think  there  's  more  near  and  tear  in  tliat,  but  as 
your  choice  is  made  I  'II  see  what  I  con  do; '  and  he 
got  bim,  as  Ravenouillet  says,  his  first  cordon." 

"  I  was  the  first  master,"  said  Won,  "  to  consider 
the  race  of  porter.  You  'II  ond  knaves  of  morality, 
mountebankH  of  vanity,  modern  sycophants,  septenv 
brtseitm,  disguised  in  philanthropy,  inventors  of  palpi- 
tating questions,  preaching  the  emaocipatioD  of  the 
negroes,  improvement  of  little  thieves,  benevolence  to 
liberated  convicts,  and  who,  nevertheless,  leave  their 
portere  in  a  condition  worse  than  that  of  the  Irish,  in 
holes  more  dreadful  than  a  mud  cabin,  and  pay  them 
leas  money  to  live  on  than  the  State  pays  to  suppoi-t  a 
convict.  T  have  done  but  one  good  action  in  my  life, 
and  that  was  to  build  my  por1«r  a  decent  lodge." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bixiou,  "  if  a  man,  having  built  a  great 
cage  divided  into  thousands  of  compartments  like 
the  cells  of  a  beehive  or  tbe  dens  of  a  menagerie,  con- 
structed to  receive  human  beings  of  all  trades  and  alt 
kinds,  if  that  animal,  calling  itself  the  proprietor, 
should  go  to  a  man  of  science  and  say :  '  I  want  an 
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Individual  of  the  bimanons  epeciea,  able  to  live  in 
holes  full  of  old  boots,  pestiferous  with  rags,  and  ten 
feet  square;  I  want  bini  such  that  he  can  live  there  all 
his  life,  sleep  there,  eat  there,  be  happy,  get  children 
as  pretty  as  little  cupids,  work,  toil,  cultivate  flowers, 
aiug  there,  stay  there,  and  live  in  darkness  but  see 
and  know  everything,'  most  assuredly  the  man  of 
science  could  never  have  invented  the  porter  to  oblige 
the  proprietor;  Paris,  and  Paris  only  could  create 
him,  or,  if  you  choose,  'he  devil." 

"Parisian  creative  powers  have  gone  farther  than 
that,"  said  (razonalj  'look  at  the  workmeni  Ton 
don't  know  all  the  products  of  industry,  though  you 
exhibit  them.  Our  toilers  flgbt  against  the  toilers  of 
the  continent  by  force  of  misery,  as  Napoleon  fought 
Europe  by  force  of  regimenis  " 

"Bel's  we  are,  at  my  riend  the  usarer's,"  said 
Bixiou.  "  His  name  is  Vauvinet.  One  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  made  by  wiitera  who  d  scribe  our  manners 
and  morals  is  to  harp  on  old  portraiis  In  these  days 
all  trades  change.  The  g'ocet  becomes  a  peer  of 
France,  artists  capitalize  their  money,  vandevillists 
have  incomes.  A  few  rare  beings  may  remain  what 
they  originally  were,  but  professions  in  general  have 
no  longer  either  their  special  costome  or  their  formerly 
fixed  habits  and  ways.  In  the  past  we  had  Gobseck, 
Gigonnet,  Samonon, —  the  last  of  the  Romans;  to-day 
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we  rejoice  in  Vauvinet,  the  good-fellow  usurer,  tba 
dandy  who  frequents  the  greenroom  and  the  lorettee, 
and  drives  about  in  a  little  conp4  with  one  horse. 
Take  special  note  of  my  man,  friend  tiazonal,  and 
you  '11  see  the  comedy  of  money,  the  cold  man  who 
won't  give  a  penny,  the  hot  man  who  snuffs  a  profit; 
listen  to  him  attentively! " 

All  three  went  up  to  the  second  fioor  of  a  fine-look- 
ing house  on  the  boulevai'd  dea  Italiens,  where  they 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  the  eleganoes  then 
in  fashion.  A  young  man  about  twenty-eight  years 
of  ^e  advanced  to  meet  them  with  a  smiling  face,  for 
he  saw  L4on  de  Lora  first.  Vauvinet  held  out  his 
hand  with  apparent  friendliness  to  Bixiou,  and  bowed 
coldly  to  Gazonal  as  he  motioned  them  to  enter  his 
ofiSee,  where  bourgeois  taste  was  visible  beneath  the 
artistic  appearance  of  the  furniture,  and  in  spite  of 
the  statuettes  and  the  thousand  other  little  trifles 
applied  to  our  little  apartments  by  modem  art,  which 
has  made  itself  as  small  as  its  patrons. 

Vauvinet  was  dressed,  like  other  young  men  of  our 
day  who  go  into  business,  with  extreme  elegance, 
which  many  of  them  regard  as  a  species  of  prospectus. 

"I've  come  for  some  money,"  said  Bixiou,  laugh- 
ing, and  presenting  bis  notes. 

Vauvinet  assumed  a  serious  air,  which  made 
Gazonal  smile,  such  diCFerence  was  there  between  the 
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smiling  visage  that  received  ttiem  and  tlie  coun- 
tenance of  the  money-lender  recalled  to  business. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Vauvinet,  looking  at  Bizion, 
"I  sbonld  certainly  oblige  you  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  but  I  have  u't  any  money  to  loan  at  the 
present  time. " 

"Ah,  bah!" 

'*  No;  I  have  given  all  I  had  to  —  you  know  who, 
That  poor  Lousteau  went  into  partnership  for  the 
managenient  of  a  theatre  with  an  old  vaudevillist  who 
has  great  influence  with  the  ministry,  Ridal;  and  they 
came  to  me  yesterday  for  thirty  thousand  francs. 
I'm  cleaned  out,  and  so  completely  that  I  was  just 
in  the  act  of  sending  to  C^Hzet  for  a  hundred  loais, 
which  I  lost  at  lansquenet  this  morning,  at  Jenny 
Cadine's." 

"You  must  indeed  be  hard-up  if  you  can't  oblige 
this  poor  Bixiou,"  said  L^on  de  Lora;  "  for  he  can  be 
very  sharp-tongued  when  he  has  n't  a  sou." 

"  Well,"  said  Bixion,  "  I  never  could  say  anything 
bnt  good  of  Vauvinet;  he 's  full  of  gooda." 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  Vauvinet,  "if  I  had  the 
money,  I  conld  n't  possibly  discount,  even  at  fifty 
per  cent,  notes  which  are  drawn  by  your  porter. 
Ravenonillet's  paper  isn't  in  demand.  He's  not  a 
Rothschild.  I  warn  you  that  his  notes  are  worn  thin; 
yon  had  better  invent  another  firm.     Find  an  uncle. 
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As  for  a  friend  who  'U  sign  notes  for  ob  there  'b  do 
Bucb  being  to  be  found ;  the  mattei-of-factDesa  of  the 
preeeDt  age  ib  makiog  awful  prf^reae." 

"  I  have  a  friend,"  aaid  Bixiou,  motioning  to  Leon's 
couBin.  "  MoDsieiir  here;  one  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  manufacturers  of  cloth  in  the  South,  named 
Gazonal.  Hia  hair  ia  not  very  well  dreBaed,"  added 
Bixiou,  looking  at  the  touzled  and  luxuriant  crop  on 
the  provincial's  head,  "but  I  am  goiug  to  take  him  to 
MariuB,  who  will  make  him  look  less  like  a  poodle- 
dog,  an  appearance  so  injurious  to  bis  credit,  and  to 
oure." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  Souttjem  securities,  be  it  said 
without  offence  to  monsieur,"  replied  Vauvinet,  with 
whom  Gazonal  was  so  entertained  that  he  did  not 
resent  his  insolence. 

Gazonal,  thatextremelypenetrating  intellect,  thought 
that  the  painter  and  Bisiou  intended,  b;  way  of  teach- 
ing him  to  know  Paris,  to  make  him  pay  the  thousand 
francs  for  hia  breakfast  at  the  Caf^  de  Paris,  for  this 
son  of  the  Pyrenees  had  never  got  out  of  th  t  armor 
of  distrust  which  incloses  the  provincial  in  Paris. 

' "  How  can  you  expec  me  to  have  outstanding  busi- 
ness at  seven  hundred  mites  from  Paris?"  added 
Vauvinet. 

"Then  you  refuse  me  positively?"  aaked  Bfsion. 

"  I  have  twenty  francs,  and  no  more,"  said  the 
young  usurer. 
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"I'msonry  for  you,"  said  the  Joker.  "Ithongbt 
I  w&B  worth  a  thousand  francs." 

"  Yon  are  worth  two  hundred  thonaand  franca," 
i-eplied  VauTinet,  "  and  sometimes  yon. are  worth  your 
weight  in  gold,  or  at  least  your  tongue  is;  but  I  tell 
you  I  hare  u't  a  peony." 

"  Very  good,"  replied  Biziou;  '*  then  we  won't  say 
anything  more  about  it.  I  bad  arranged  for  Uiis 
evening,  at  Carabine's,  the  thing  you  moat  wanted — 
you  know  ?  " 

Vauviuet  winked  an  eye  at  Bixiou;  tbe  wink  that 
two  jockeys  give  each  other  wiien  they  want  to  aay: 
"  Don't  try  trickery." 

*'  Dou't  you  remember  catching  me  round  the  waist 
as  If  1  were  a  pretty  woman,"  said  Bixiou,  "  and 
coaxing  me  with  look  and  speech,  and  saying,  '  I  '11  do 
anything  for  yoo  if  yon  "11  only  get  me  shares  at  par 
in  that  railroad  du  Tillet  and  Nucingen  have  made  an 
offer  for? '  Well,  old  fellow,  du  Tillet  and  Nucingen 
are  coming  to  Carabine's  to-night,  where  they  will 
meet  a  number  of  political  characters.  You've  lost 
a  fine  opportunity.     Good-bye  to  yon,  old  carrot" 

Bixiou  rose,  leaving  Vauvinet  apparently  indiffer- 
ent,  but  inwardly  annoyed  by  the  sense  that  he  had 
committed  a  folly. 

"One  moment,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  money- 
lender.    "  Though  I  have  n't  the  money,  I  have  credit 
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If  joar  notes  ue  worth  Dothing,  I  can  keep  tbem  and 
give  you  notes  in  exohange.  If  we  can  come  to  an 
agreement  about  that  railway  stock  we  could  share  the 
profits,  of  course  in  due  proportion  and  I  'IJ  allow 
you  that  on  —  " 

"No,  no,"  said  Bixiou,  "I  want  money  in  hand, 
and  I  must  get  those  notes  of  Rave nouil let's  cashed." 

" Raveaouillet  is  sound,"  said  Vanviaet.  "  He  pate 
money  into  the  savings-baak ;  he  is  good  security." 

"  Better  than  you,"  interposed  L6on,"  for  /le  does  n't 
stipend  lorettes;  be  hasn't  any  rent  to  pay;  aitd  be 
never  rushes  into  speculations  which  keep  him  dread* 
ing  either  a  rise  or  fall." 

"You  think  you  can  laugh  at  me,  great  man," 
returned  Vauvinet,  once  more  Jovial  and  caressing; 
*'  you  've  turned  La  Fontaine's  fable  of  'Le  ChCne  et 
le  Roseau  '  into  an  elixir  —  Come,  Gubetta,  my  old 
accomplice,"  he  continued,  seizing  Bixion  ronnd  the 
waist,  "  you  want  money ;  well,  I  can  borrow  three 
thousand  francs  from  my  friend  C^rizet  instead  of 
two;  'Let  us  be  friends,  Cinna! '  hand  over  your 
colossal  cabbages,  —  made  to  trick  the  public  like  a 
gardener's  catalogue.  If  I  refused  you  it  was  because 
it  is  pretty  hard  on  a  man  wbo  can  only  do  his  poor 
little  business  by  turning  over  his  money,  to  have  to 
keep  your  Ravenouillet  notes  in  the  drawer  of  his 
desk.     Hard,  bard,  very  bardl" 
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"  Wbat  dieconnt  do  you  want?"  asked  Bixion. 

"  Next  to  nothing,"  returned  VauviDet.  *'  It  will 
«oflt  you  a  miserable  fifty  francs  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter." 

"As  :6mile  Blondet  used  to  say,  you  shall  be  my 
benefactor,"  replied  Bixion. 

"Twenty  per  cent!  "  whispered  Gazonal  to  Bixioo, 
who  replied  by  a  punch  of  his  elbow  in  the  provincial's 
oesophagns. 

"Bless  mel "  said  Vanviaet  opening  a  drawer  in 
his  desk  as  if  to  put  away  the  Bavenoaillet  notes, 
"  here  'a  an  old  bill  of  five  hundred  francs  stuclt  in  the 
drawer!  I  didn't  know  I  was  so  rich.  And  here's 
a  note  payable  at  the  end  of  the  month  for  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty;  C^rizet  will  take  it  without  much 
diminution,  and  there 's  your  sum  in  hand.  But  no 
nonsense,  Bixion  I  Hein?  to-night,  at  Carabine's, 
will  you  swear  to  me  —  " 

''Haven't  we  re-friended?"  said  Bixiou,  pocketing 
the  five-hondred- franc  bill  and  the  note  for  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  "  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that 
you  shall  see  du  Tillet,  and  many  other  men  who 
want  to  make  their  way  — their  railway  —  to-night  at 
Carabine's." 

Vauvinet  conducted  the  three  friends  to  the  landing 
of  the  staircase,  cajoling  Bixion  on  the  way.  Bixiou 
kept  a  grave  face  till  he  reached  the  outer  door,  listen- 
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lag  to  Gazonal,  who  tried  to  eDlighten  him  on  his  Iste 
operation,  and  to  prove  to  him  that  if  Vanvinet'e  fol- 
lower, C^rizet,  took  another  twenty  francs  out  of  bis 
four  hundred  and  fifty,  be  was  getting  money  at  forty 
percent. 

When  they  reached  the  asphalt  Bixiou  frightened 
GazoDsJ  by  the  laugh  of  a  Parisian  hoaxer,  —  that 
cold,  mute  laugh,  a  sort  of  labial  north  wind. 

"  The  assignment  of  the  contract  for  that  railway  is 
adjourned,  positively,  by  the  Chamber;  I  heard  this 
yesterday  from  that  mareheusn  whom  we  smiled  at 
just  now.  If  I  win  five  or  six  thousand  franca  at 
laruquenet  to-night,  why  should  I  grudge  sixty-five 
francs  for  the  power  to  stake,  hey?" 

"  Lattsquenet  is  another  of  the  thousand  facets  of 
Paris  as  it  is,"  said  L^on.  "And  therefore,  cousin, 
I  intend  to  present  you  to-night  in  the  salon  of  a 
duchess,  —a  duchess  of  the  rue  Saint-Geoi^eB,  where 
you  will  see  the  aristocracy  of  the  lorettes,  and  prob- 
ably be  able  to  win  your  lawsuit.  But  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  present  you  anywhere  with  that  mop  of 
Pyrenean  hair;  you  look  like  a  porcupine;  and  there- 
fore we  'II  take  you  close  by,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  to 
Marius,  another  of  our  comedians  —  " 

"Who  is  he?" 

**  I  'II  tell  yon  his  tale,"  said  Bixiou.  "  In  the  year 
1800  a  Tonlousian  named  Cabot,  a  young  wig-makei 
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deTOored  by  ambition,  came  to  Paris,  and  set  up  a 
shop  (I  oae  your  Blaog).  This  man  of  genius,  —  be 
now  has  an  income  of  twenty-four  thousand  francs  a 
year,  and  livcB,  retired  from  hnsincss,  at  Libourne,  — 
well,  he  saw  that  so  vulgar  and  ignoble  a  name  aa 
Cabot  could  never  attain  celebrity.  Monsieur  de 
Pamy,  whose  hair  he  cut,  gave  him  the  name  of 
Marius,  iufinitely  superior,  you  perceive,  to  the  Chris- 
tian names  of  Annand  and  Hippolyte,  behind  which 
patronymics  attacked  by  the  Cabot  evil  are  wont  to 
hide.  All  the  successors  of  Cabot  have  called  them- 
selves Marius.  The  present  Marius  is  Harius  V. ; 
his  real  name  is  Mongin.  This  occurs  in  various 
other  trades;  for  'Botot  water,'  and  for  'Little- 
Virtue  '  ink.  Names  become  commercial  property  in 
Paris,  and  have  ended  by  constituting  a  sort  of  ensign 
of  nobility.  The  present  Marius,  who  takes  pupils, 
has  created,  he  says,  the  leading  school  of  hair-dressing 
in  the  world." 

"  I  've  seen,  in  coming  through  France,"  said 
Gazonal,  "a  great  many  signs  bearing  the  words: 
'  Such  a  one,  pupil  of  Marius.'  " 

"  His  pupils  have  to  wash  their  hands  after  every 
head,"  said  Biziou;  "but  Marins  does  not  take  them 
indifferently;  they  must  have  nice  hands,  and  not  be 
ill-looking.  The  most  remarkable  for  manners,  ap- 
pearance, and  elocution  are  sent  out  to  dress  beads; 
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«nd  they  come  back  tired  to  deatb.  Marins  himself 
never  turoB  out  except  for  titled  women;  he  drives  his 
cabriolet  and  has  a  groom." 

"  But,  after  all,  he  is  uothing  but  a  barberl  "  cried 
Gazonal,  somewhat  shocked. 

"Barberl"  exclaimed  Bixiou;  "please  remember 
that  he  is  captain  in  the  National  Guard,  and  is  deco- 
rated for  being  the  first  to  spring  into  a  barricade  in 
1832." 

"  And  take  care  what  you  say  to  him :  he  is  neither 
barber,  hair-dresser,  noi'  wig-maker;  he  is  a  director 
of  salons  for  hair-dresBJDg,"  said  Lfon,  as  they  went 
up  a  staircase  with  crystal  balusters  and  mah<^any 
rail,  the  steps  of  which  were  covered  with  a  sumptnous 
carpet. 

"Ah  fa/  mind  you  don't  compromise  us,"  said 
Biziou.  "  In  the  antechamber  you  'II  see  lacqueys 
who  will  take  off  your  coat,  and  seize  your  hat,  to 
brush  them ;  and  they  '11  accompany  you  to  the  door 
of  the  salons  to  open  and  shut  it.  I  mention  this, 
friend  Gazonal,"  added  Bixiou,  slyly,  "lest  you 
might  thinlt  they  were  after  your  property,  and  cry 
'Stop  thief! '" 

"These  salons,"  said  L^n,  "are  three  boudoirs 
where  the  director  has  collected  all  the  inventions  of 
modern  luxury:  lambrequins  to  the  windows,  jardi- 
nitres  everywhere,  downy  divans  where  each  customei 
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can  wait  hia  turn  and  read  the  Dewspapers.  Too 
might  suppose,  when  you  first  go  in,  that  five  fraBcs 
would  be  the  least  they  'd  get  out  of  jour  waistcoat 
pocket;  bnt  nothing  is  ever  extracted  beyond  ten  sous 
for  combing  and  frizzing  your  hair,  or  twenty  sons 
for  cutting  and  frizzing.  Elegant  dressing-tables 
stand  about  among  the  jardinieres;  water  is  laid  on  to 
the  washstands ;  enormous  mirrors  reproduce  the  whole 
figure.  Therefore  don't  look  astoniehe^-  When  the 
client  (that's  the  elegant  word  substituted  by  Marina 
for  the  ignoble  woixl  eitatomer), — when  the  client 
appears  at  the  door,  Marius  gives  him  a  glance  which 
appraises  him;  to  Uarius  you  are  a  head,  more  or  less 
susceptible  of  occupying  bix  mind.  To  him  there  's 
no  mankind;  there  are  only  heads." 

"We  let  yon  hear  Mariue  on  all  the  notes  of  hia 
scale,"  said  Biziou,  "and  you  know  how  to  follow 
our  lead." 

As  soon  as  Gazonal  showed  himself,  the  glance  was 
given,  and  was  evidently  favorable,  for  Mar i us 
exclaimed:  ''Regulus!  yours  this  headi  Prepare  it 
first  with  the  little  scissors." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Gazonal'  to  the  pupil,  at  a  sign 
from  Bixion.  "I  prefer  to  have  my  head  dressed  by 
Monsieur  Marina  himself." 

MariuB,  much  flattered  by  thie  demand,  advanced, 
leaving  the  bead  ob  which  he  was  engaged. 
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"I  am  with  yoo  in  a  moment;  I  am  jast  finiahing. 
Pray  have  no  uneasineaa,  my  pupil  will  prepare  you; 
I  alone  will  decide  the  cut." 

MariuB,  a  slim  little  man,  his  hair  frizzed  like  that 
of  Kubini,  and  jet  black,  dressed  also  in  black,  with 
long  white  coffa,  and  the  frill  of  hia  shirt  adorned 
with  a  diamond,  now  saw  Bixiou,  to  whom  he  bowed 
as  to  a  power  the  equal  of  bta  own. 

"That  ia  only  an  ordinary  head,"  he  said  to  lAtn, 
pointing  to  the  person  on  whom  he  was  operating, —  "a 
grocer,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  if  we  devoted 
ourselves  to  art  only,  we  should  die  in  BicStre,  mad  I  " 
and  he  turned  back  with  an  inimitable  gesture  to  his 
client,  after  saying  to  R^ulus,  "Prepare  monsieur, 
be  ia  evidently  an  artist." 

"A  Journalist,"  said  Bixion. 

Hearing  that  word,  Marius  gave  two  or  thi'ee  strokes 
of  the  comb  to  the  ordinary  bead  and  flung  himself 
upon  Gazonal,  taking  Regulns  by  the  arm  at  the  instant 
that  the  pupil  was  about  to  begin  the  operation  of  the 
little  scissors. 

"I  will  take  charge  of  monsieur.  Look,  monsieur," 
he  said  to  the  grocer,  "reflect  yourself  in  the  great 
mirror  —  if  the  mirror  pei-mits.     OssianI  " 

A  lacquey  entered,  and  took  hold  of  the  client  to 
drees  him. 

"You  pay  at  the  desk,   monsieur,"  said  Marius 
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to  the  stupefied  grocer,  who  waa  pulling  out  his 
purse.  . 

"Is  there  any  nse,  my  dear  fellow,  "said  Biziou,  "in 
going  through  this  operation  of  the  little  sciseors?  " 

"No  head  ever  comes  to  me  uncleansed,"  replied 
the  illustrions  hair-dresser;  "but  for  your  sake,  I  will 
do  that  of  monsieur  myself,  wholly.  My  pupils  aketeb 
out  the  scheme,  or  my  strength  would  not  hold  out. 
Every  one  says  as  you  do:  *  Dressed  by  MariosP 
Therefore,  I  cau  give  only  the  finishing  strokes. 
What  jouroal  is  monsieur  on?" 

"If  I  were  yon,  I  should  keep  three  or  (our 
Mariuses,"  said  Gazonal. 

"Ah!  monsieur,  1  see,  is  a  feuilletonist,"  said 
Msi'iue.  "Alas!  in  dressing  heads  which  expose  us 
to  notice  it  is  impossible.     Excuse  me!" 

He  left  Gazoual  to  overlook  Begnlue,  who  was  "  pre- 
paring "  a  newly  arrived  head.  Tapping  his  tongue 
against  his  palate,  he  mode  a  disapproving  noise,  which 
may  perhaps  be  written  down  as  "titt,  titt,  titt" 

"There,  there!  good  heavens!  that  cut  ia  not 
square;  your  sciseors  are  hacking  it  Here!  see 
there!  R^nlus,  you  are  not  clipping  poodles;  these 
are  men  —  who  have  a  character;  if  you  continue  to 
look  at  the  ceiling  instead  of  looking  only  between  the 
gloss  and  the  head,  you  will  dishonor  my  house." 

*'You  are  stern,  Monsieur  Marias." 
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"I  owe  them  the  secrete  of  my  art." 

"Then  it  is  an  art?"  said  Gazooal. 

Marina,  affronted,  looked  at  Gazonal  in  the  glass, 
and  stopped  short,  the  eciasora  in  one  hand,  the  comb 
in  the  other. 

"Monsieur,  you  apeak  likea  —  child!  and  yet,  from 
yonr  accent,  I  judge  you  are  from  the  South,  the  birth- 
place of  men  of  genius." 

"Yea,  I  know  that  hair-dresaing  requires  aome 
taste,"  replied  Gazonal. 

"Hush,  monaieur,  hush!  I  expected  better  things 
of  you.  Let  me  tell  yon  that  a  hair-dreaaer, —  I  don't 
aay  a  good  liair-dresser,  for  a  man  is,  or  he  is  not,  a 
hair-dresser,  —  a  hair-dreaaer,  I  repeat,  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  find  than  —  what  shall  I  say?  than  —  I  don't 
know  what  —  a  minist«r?  —  (Sit  still!)  No,  for  you 
can't  Judge  by  ministers,  the  streets  are  full  of  them. 
A  Faganini?  No,  he 'a  not  great  enough.  A  hair- 
dreaser,  monsieur,  a  man  who  divinea  yoiir  soul  and 
your  habits,  in  order  to  dresa  your  hair  conformably 
with  your  being,  that  man  baa  all  that  constitutes  a 
philosopher  —  and  euch  he  is.  See  the  women! 
Womeo  appreciate  us;  they  know  our  value;  our  value 
to  them  ia  the  conquest  they  make  when  they  have 
placed  their  heads  in  our  bands  to  attain  a  triumph. 
I  say  to  yoQ  that  a  hair-dresser  —  the  world  does  not 
know  what  he  ia.     I  who  speak  to  you,  I  am  very 
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nwrly  &U  tbat  tbere  is  of  —  without  boaating  I  may  my 
I  am  kDown  —  Still,  1  think  more  might  be  done  —  The 
executioD,  that  is  everything  1  Ahl  if  women  wootd 
only  give  me  carte  blanche/  —  if  I  might  only  execute 
the  ideas  that  come  to  mel  I  have,  yon  Be€,  a  hell  of 
imagination!  —  bnt  the  women  don't  fall  in  with  it; 
they  have  their  own  plana;  they'll  stick  their  fingers 
OF  combs,  as  soon  as  my  back  is  turned,  through  the 
most  delicious  edifices —  which  oi^ht  to  be  engraved 
and  perpetuated ;  for  our  works,  monsieur,  last  unfor- 
tunately but  a  few  hours.  A  great  hair-dresser,  beyl 
he 's  like  Car€me  and  Vestria  in  their  careers.  (Head 
a  little  this  way,  if  you  please,  so;  I  attend  particu- 
larly to  front  faces!)  Oar  profession  is  ruined  by 
bunglers  who  underataud  neither  the  epoch  nor  their 
art  There  are  dealers  in  wigs  and  eeeeDCes  who  are 
enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on  end;  they  care 
only  to  sell  you  bottles.  It  is  pitiable !  But  that  'a 
business.  Such  poor  wretches  cut  hair  and  dress  it  as 
they  can.  I,  when  I  arrived  in  Paris  from  Toulouse, 
my  ambition  was  to  succeed  the  great  Marias,  to  be 
a  true  Marius,  to  make  that  name  illustrious.  I 
alone,  more  than  all  the  four  others,  I  aaid  to  myself, 
'  I  will  conquer,  or  die. '  (There !  now  sit  straight,  1 
am  going  to  finish  you.)  I  was  the  first  to  inti'oduce 
ttegance ;  I  made  my  salons  the  object  of  curiosity.  I 
disdain  advertisements;  what  advertisements  would 
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bare  cost,  monsieur,  I  put  into  elegance,  charm,  com- 
fort Next  year  I  shall  have  a  qaartette  in  one  of  the 
salons  to  discoorse  music,  and  of  the  best.  Yes,  we 
ought  to  cbaim  away  the  ennui  of  those  whose  heads 
we  dress.  I  do  not  conceal  from  myself  the  annoy- 
ances to  a  client.  (Look  at  yourself !)  To  have  one's 
hair  dressed  is  fatiguing,  perhaps  as  much  so  as  pos- 
ing for  one's  portrait  Monsieur  knows  perhaps  that 
the  famous  Monsieur  Humboldt  (I  did  the  best  I 
could  with  the  few  hairs  America  left  bim  —  science 
has  tbifl  in  common  with  savages,  that  she  scalps  her 
men  clean),  that  illustrious  savant,  said  that  next  to 
the  suffering  of  going  to  be  hanged  was  that  of  going 
to  be  painted;  but  I  place  the  trial  of  having  your 
bead  dressed  before  that  of  being  painted,  and  eo  do 
certain  women.  Well,  monsieur,  my  object  is  to 
make  those  who  come  here  to  have  their  hair  cut 
or  frizzed  enjoy  themselves.  (Hold  still,  you  have  a 
tuft  which  must  be  conquered.)  A  Jew  proposed  to 
supply  me  with  Italian  cantatrices  who,  during  the  in- 
terludes, were  to  depilate  the  young  men  of  forty ;  but 
they  proved  to  be  girls  from  the  Conservatoire,  and 
music-teachers  from  the  Rue  Montmartre.  There 
yon  are,  monsieur;  your  head  is  dressed  as  that  of  a 
man  of  talent  ought  to  be.  Ossian,"  he  said  to  the 
lacquey  in  livery,  "dress  monsieur  and  show  him  out 
Whose  turn  next?"  be  added  proudly,  gazing  round 
upon  the  persons  who  awaited  him. 
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'*DoD't  laugh,  Gazonal,"  said  L4od  as  they  reached 
the  foot  of  the  staircase,  whence  bis  eye  could  take  id 
the  whole  of  the  Place  de  la  Bourse.  "I  see  over 
there  one  of  our  great  men,  and  you  shall  compare  his 
language  with  that  of  the  barber,  and  tell  me  which  of 
the  two  you  think  the  most  original." 

"Don't  laugh,  Gazonal,"  said  Bixiou,  mimicking 
L^n's  intonation.  "What  do  you  suppose  is 
Marius's  business? " 

"Hair-dressing." 

"He  has  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  hair  In 
bulk,  as  a  certain  dealer  in  comestibles  who  is  going 
to  sell  us  a  pdti  for  three  francs  has  acquired  a  mon- 
opoly of  the  sale  of  truffles;  he  discounts  the  paper  of 
that  business ;  he  loans  money  on  pawn  to  clients  when 
embarrassed;  be  gives  annuities  on  lives;  he  gambles 
at  the  Bourse;  he  is  a  stockholder  in  all  the  fashion 
papers;  and  he  sells,  under  the  name  of  a  certain 
chemist,  an  infamous  drug  which,  for  hie  share  alone, 
gives  him  an  income  of  thirty  thousand  francs,  and 
costs  in  advertisements  a  hundred  thousand  yearly." 

"Is  it  possible  I  "  cried  Gazonal. 

"Remember  this,"  said  Bixiou,  gravely.  "In  Paris 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  small  business ;  all  things 
swell  to  large  proportions,  down  to  the  sale  of  rags 
and  matches.  The  lemonade-seller  wbo,  with  bis 
napkin   under  his  arm,  meet«  you  as  you  enter  his 
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abop,  may  be  worth  his  fifty  thousand  francs  &  year; 
the  waiter  in  a  reBtanrant  is  eligible  for  the  Chamber; 
the  man  you  take  for  a  beggar  in  the  street  carries  a 
huDdred  thousand  fraccs  worth  of  unset  diamonds  in 
bis  waistcoat  pocket,  and  didn't  steal  them  either." 

The  three  inseparables  (for  one  day  at  any  rate) 
now  crossed  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  in  a  way  to  inter- 
cept a  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  wearing  the 
Legion  of  honor,  who  was  coming  from  the  boulevard 
by  way  of  the  me  Neuve-Vivienne. 

"Hey !  "  said  L^on,  "what  are  yon  pondering  over, 
my  dear  Dubourdieu?  Some  fine  symbolic  composi- 
tion? My  dear  cousin,  I  have  the  pleasure  to^present 
to  yon  our  illustrious  painter  Dubourdieu,  not  less 
celebrated  for  his  humanitarian  convictions  than  for 
his  talents  in  art.     Dubourdieu,  my  cousin  Fatafoz." 

Dubourdieu,  a  small,  pale  man  with  melancholy  blue 
eyes,  bowed  slightly  to  Gazonal,  who  bent  low  as 
before  a  man  of  genius. 

"So  you  have  elected  Stidmann  in  place  of  —  "he 
began. 

"How  could  I  help  it?  I  was  n't  there,"  replied 
Lora. 

"Ton  bring  the  Academy  into  disrepute,"  continued 
the  painter.  "To  choose  such  a  man  as  that  1  I  don't 
wish  to  say  ill  of  him,  but  he  works  at  a  trade. 
Wfaer^  are  yon  drawing  the  first  of  arts, —  the  art  whose 
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works  are  the  most  lasting;  bi-ioging  natioDs  to  tight 
of  which  the  world  lias  loDg  lost  even  the  memor;;  an 
art  which  crowns  and  consecrates  great  men?  Yes, 
sculpture  is  priesthood;  it  preserves  the  ideas  of  an 
epoch,  and  yon  give  its  chair  to  a  maker  of  toys  and 
mantel  pieces,  an  ornamentatlonist,  a  seller  of  bric-A- 
brac !  Ah !  as  Chamfort  said,  one  has  to  swallow  a 
viper  every  morning  to  endure  the  life  of  Paris.  Well, 
at  any  rate,  Art  remains  to  a  few  of  us;  they  can't 
prevent  us  from  cultivating  it  —  " 

"And  besides,  my  dear  fellow,  you  have  a  consola- 
tion which  few  artists  possess;  the  future  is  yonrs," 
said  Biiiou.  "When  the  world  is  converted  to  our 
doctrine,  you  will  be  at  the  head  of  your  art;  for  yon 
are  putting  into  it  ideas  which  people  will  understand 
—  w&en  they  are  generalized!  In  fifty  years  from  now 
yon  'It  be  to  all  the  world  what  you  are  to  a  few  of  us 
at  this  moment,  —  a  great  man.  The  only  question  is 
how  to  get  along  till  then." 

"I  have  just  finished,"  resumed  the  great  artist,  his 
face  expanding  like  that  of  a  man  whose  hobby  is 
stroked,  "an  allegorical  figure  of  Harmouy;aiidif  you 
will  come  and  see  it,  you  will  understand  why  it  should 
have  taken  me  two  years  to  paint  it.  Everything  is 
in  itl  At  the  first  glauce  one  divines  the  destiny  of 
the  globe.  A  queen  holds  a  shepherd's  crook  in  ber 
hand,  —  symbolical  of  the  advancement  of  the  races 
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Dseful  to  maukind;  she  wears  on  her  head  the  cap 
of  Liberty;  her  breasts  are  eixfold,  as  the  li^yptiaDs 
carved  them  —  for  the  Egyptians  foresaw  Foarier; 
ber  feet  are  resting  on  two  clasped  hands  which 
embrace  a  globe,  —  symbol  of  the  brotherhood  of  all 
human  races;  sbe  tramples  cannon  under  foot  to  sig- 
nify the  abolition  of  war;  and  I  have  tried  to  make  ber 
face  espresB  the  serenity  of  triumphant  agriculture. 
I  have  also  placed  beside  ber  an  enormous  cnrled.cab* 
bage,  which,  according  to  our  master,  is  an  image  of 
Harmony.  Ah!  it  is  not  the  least  among  Fourier's 
titles  to  veneration  that  he  has  restored  the  gift  of 
thought  to  plants;  he  has  bound  all  creation  in  one 
by  the  signification  of  things  to  one  another,  and  by 
their  special  language.  A  hundred  years  bonoe  this 
.  earth  will  be  mnch  larger  than  it  is  now." 

*'And  bow  will  that,  monsieur,  come  to  pass?"  said 
Gazonal,  stupefied  at  hearing  a  man  ontside  of  a 
lunatic  asylum  talk  in  this  way. 

"Through  the  extending  of  production.  If  men  will 
apply  The  Ststeh,  it  will  not  be  impossible  to  act 
upon  the  stars." 

"What  would  become  of  painting  in  that  case?" 
asked  Gazonal. 

"It  would  be  magnified." 

"Would  our  eyes  be  magnified  too?"  said  Gazonftl, 
looking  at  his  two  friends  significantly. 
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"Han  will  retarn  to  wbat  he  ws8  before  be  became 
d^enerate;  oar  six-feet  men  will  then  be  dwarfs." 

"Is  yoat  picture  flDished? "  asked  L^on. 

"Entirely  fiDished,"  replied  Dubonrdieu.  "I  have 
tried  to  see  Hiclar,  and  get  biro  to  compose  a  sym- 
pbony  for  it;  I  wish  that  while  viewing  my  pictnre  the 
public  should  hear  inusic  d  la  Beethoven  to  develop 
its  ideas  and  bring  them  within  range  of  the  intellect 
by  two  arte.  Ah  I  if  the  government  would  only  lend 
me  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  Loarre ! " 

"I'll  mention  it,  if  you  want  me  to  do  so;  joa 
should  never  Delect  an  opportunity  to  strike  minds." 

"Ahl  my  friends  are  preparing  articles;  bnt  I  am 
afraid  they  '11  go  too  far." 

"Pooh  I "  said  Biziou,  "  they  can't  go  as  far  as  the 
future." 

Dubonrdieu  looked  askance  at  Bixiou,  and  oontinued 
his  way. 

"Wliy,  he's  mad,"  said  Gazonal;  "he  is  following 
the  moon  in  her  courses." 

"His  skill  is  masterly,"  said  L^on,  "and  be  knows 
his  art,  but  Fourierism  has  killed  him.  You  have 
just  seen,  cousin,  one  of  the  effects  of  ambition  upon 
artists.  Too  often,  in  Fans,  from  a  desire  to  reach 
more  rapidly  than  by  natural  ways  the  celebrity  which 
to  them  is  fortune,  artists  borrow  the  wings  of  circnm- 
stance;  they  think  they  make  themselves  of  more  Im- 
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portancp.  as  men  of  a  specialty,  the  supporters  of  some 
'  system ; '  and  they  fancy  they  can  transform  a  clique 
into  the  public.  One  ia  a  republican,  another  Saint- 
SimoDian;  this  one  aristocrat,  that  one  Catholic,  others 
juate-milieu,  middle  ages,  or  German,  as  they  choose 
for  their  purpose.  Now,  though  opinions  do  not  give 
talent,  they  always  spoil  what  talent  there  is,  aod  the 
poor  fellow  whom  you  have  Just  seen  is  a  proof 
thereof.  An  artist's  opinion  ought  to  be :  Faith  in  hia 
art,  in  his  work;  aod  his  only  way  of  success  is  toil 
when  nature  has  given  him  the  sacred  Ore." 

"Let  us  get  away,"  said  Bixion.  "L^on  ia  b^iD< 
ning  to  moralize." 

"But  that  man  was  sincere,"  said  GazootJ,  still 
■tupefied. 

"Perfectly  sincere,"  replied  Bisiou;  "as  sincere  as 
the  king  of  barbers  just  now." 

"He  is  mad!  "  repeated  Gazonal. 

"And  he  is  not  the  first  man  driven  mad  by  Fourier's 
ideas,"  said  Bixiou.  "You  don't  know  anything 
about  Paris.  Ask  it  for  a  hundred  thonsand  francs  to 
realize  an  idea  that  will  be  useful  1o  humanity,  — the 
steam-engine  for  instance,  —  and  you  '11  die,  like  Salo- 
mon de  Canx,  at  BicStre;  but  if  the  money  is  wanted 
for  some  paradoxical  absurdity,  Parisians  will  anni- 
hilate themselves  and  their  fortune  for  it.  It  is  the 
same  with  systems  as   it  ia  with   material   things. 
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UtteH;  impracticable  newspapers  have  consnmed  mil* 
Hods  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  What  makes  your 
lawsnit  so  hard  to  win,  is  that  you  have  right  on  your 
side,  and  on  that  of  the  prefect  there  are  (so  you 
suppose)  secret  motives," 

"Do  you  think  that  a  man  of  intellect  having  once 
QDderstood  the  nature  of  Paris  could  live  elsewhere?" 
said  L^o  to  his  consin. 

"Suppose  we  take  Gazonal  to  old  M^re  Fontaine?" 
Bsid  Bixion,  making  a  sign  to  the  driver  of  a  citadine 
to  draw  up;  "it  will  be  a  step  from  the  real  to  the 
fantiutic.     Driver,  Vieille  rue  du  Temple." 

And  all  three  were  presently  rolling  in  the  direction 
of  the  Mara  IS. 

"What  are  you  taking  me  to  see  now?"  'asked 
Gaeonal. 

"The  proof  of  what  Bixion  told  yon,"  replied  L^n; 
"we  shall  show  you  a  woman  who  makes  twenty 
thousand  francs  a  year  by  working  a  fantastic  idea." 

*'A  fortune-teller, '  said  Bixiou,  interpreting  the 
look  of  the  Southerner  as  a  question.  "Madame 
Fontaine  is  thought,  by  those  who  seek  to  pry  into 
the  fntnre,  to  be  wiser  in  her  wisdom  than  Made- 
moiselle Lenormand." 

'She  mnst  t>e  very  rich,"  remarked  Ghizonal. 

"She  was  the  victim  of  her  own  idea,  as  long  aa 
oUeries  existed,"  said  Bixiou;  "for  in  Paris  there  are 
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no  great  gaios  without  corresponding  outlays.  The 
strongeet  heads  are  liable  to  craok  there,  as  if  to  give 
vent  to  their  eteam.  Those  who  make  much  monej 
have  vices  or  fancies,  —  no  donbt  to  establish  an 
equilibrium." 

"And  now  that  the  lottery  ia  sboliafaed?"  asked 
Gazonal. 

'*  Oh !  now  she  has  a  nephew  for  whom  she  is 
boarding." 

When  they  reached  the  Vieille  rue  du  Temple  the 
three  frienda  entered  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  that 
street  and  passed  up  a  shaking  staircase,  the  steps  of 
which,  caked  with  mud,  led  them  in  semi-darknesa, 
and  through  a  stench  peculiar  to  houses  on  an  alley, 
to  the  third  story,  where  they  beheld  a  door  whicb 
painting  alone  conld  render;  lit«rature  wonid  have  to 
spend  too  many  nights  in  suitably  describing  it. 

An  old  woman,  in  keeping  with  that  door,  and  who 
might  have  been  that  door  in  human  guise,  ushered  the 
three  friends  into  a  room  which  sen'ed  as  an  ante- 
chamber, where,  in  spite  of  the  warm  atmosphere 
which  fills  the  streets  of  Paris,  they  felt  the  icy  chill 
of  crypts  about  them.  A  damp  air  came  from  an  inner 
courtyard  which  resembled  huge  air-shaft;  the  light 
that  entered  was  gray,  and  the  sill  of  the  window  was 
filled  with  pots  of  sickly  plants.  In  this  room,  which 
had  a  coating  of  some  greasy,  fuliginous  substance, 
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the  fnmitnre,  the  chairs,  the  table,  were  all  most 
abject  The  floor  tUea  oozed  like  a  water-cooler, 
la  short,  every  accesaory  was  in  keeping,  with  the 
fearful  old  woman  of  the  hooked  oose,  ghastly  face, 
and  decent  rags  who  directed  the  'conBulters"  to  sit 
down,  informing  them  that  only  one  at  a  time  could 
be  admitted  to  Uadame. 

Gazonal,  who  played  the  intrepid,  entered  bravely, 
and  found  himself  in  presence  of  one  of  those  women 
forgotten  by  Death,  who  no  doubt  forgets  them  inten- 
tionally in  order  to  leave  some  samples  of  Itself  among 
the  living.  He  saw  before  him  a  withered  face  in 
which  shone  fixed  gray  eyes  of  wearying  immobility; 
a  flattened  nose,  smeared  with  snuff;  knuckle-bones 
well  set  up  by  muscles  that,  under  pretence  of  being 
hands,  played  nonchalantly  with  a  pack  of  cards,  like 
some  machine  the  movement  of  which  is  about  to  run 
down.  The  body,  a  species  of  broom-handle  decently 
covered  with  clothes,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  death 
and  did  not  stir.  Above  the  forehead  rose  a  coif  of 
black  velvet.  Madame  Fontaine,  for  it  was  really  a 
woman,  had  a  black  hen  on  her  right  hand  and  a  huge 
toad,  named  Astaroth,  on  her  left  Gazonal  did  not  at 
first  perceive  them. 

The  toad,  of  surprising  dimensions,  was  less 
alarming  in  himself  than  through  the  effect  of  two  topaz 
eyes,  large  as  a  ten-sous  piece,  which  cast  forth  vivid 
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gleams.  It  was  iinpoBsible  to  endure  that  look.  The 
toad  IB  a  creatnre  aa  yet  unexplained.  Ferliapa  the 
whole  animal  creation,  including  man,  is  comprised 
ID  it;  for,  as  Lassaillj  said,  the  toad  exists  indefinitely; 
and,  as  tre  know,  it  is  of  all  created  animals  the  one 
whose  marriage  lasts  the  longest 

The  black  hen  had  a  ci^^e  about  two  feet  distant 
from  the  table,  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  to  which 
she  came  along  a  plank  which  formed  a  sort  of  draw- 
bridge between  the  cage  and  the  table. 

When  the  woman,  the  least  real  of  the  creatures  in 
this  HofTmannesque  den,  said  to  Gazonal:  "Cut!" 
the  worthy  provincial  shuddered  involuntarily.  That 
which  renders  these  beings  so  formidable  is  the  im- 
portance of  what  we  want  to  know.  People  go  to 
them,  as  they  know  veiy  well,  to  buy  hope. 

The  den  of  the  sibyl  was  much  darker  than  the  ante- 
chamber; the  color  of  the  walls  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguisbed.  The  ceiling,  blackened  by  smoke,  far 
from  reflecting  the  little  light  that  came  from  a  window 
obstructed  by  pate  and  sickly  vegetations,  absorbed 
the  greater  part  of  it ;  but  the  table  where  the  sorceress 
sat  received  what  there  was  of  this  half-light  fully. 
Tbe  table,  the  chair  of  the  woman,  and  that  on  which 
Gazonal  was  seated,  formed  tbe  entire  furniture  of  the 
little  room,  which  was  divided  at  one  end  by  a  sort  of 
loft  where  Madame  Fontaine  probably  slept.     GREonal 
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heard  through  a  half-opened  door  the  bubbling  murmur 
of  a  eoup-pot.  That  kitchen  sound,  accompanied  by 
a  composite  odor  in  which  the  effluvia  of  a  sink  pre- 
dominated,  mingled  incongruous  ideas  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  actual  life  with  those  of  supernatural  power. 
Disgust  entered  into  curiosity. 

Gazonal  obeei-%-ed  one  stair  of  pine  wood,  the  lowest 
no  doubt  of  the  slairease  which  led  to  the  loft.  He 
took  in  these  minor  details  at  a  glance,  with  a  sense  of 
nausea.  It  was  all  quite  otherwise  alarming  than  the 
romantic  tales  and  scenes  of  German  drama  lead  one 
to  expect;  here  was  suffocating  actuality.  The  air 
diffused  a  sort  of  dizzy  heaviness,  the  dim  light 
rasped  the  nerves.  When  the  Southerner)  impelled  by 
a  species  of  self-assei-tion,  gazed  firmly  at  the  toad,  be 
felt  a  sort  of  emetic  heat  at  the  pit  of  his  stomach, 
and  was  conscious  of  a  terror  like  that  a  criminal 
might  feel  in  presence  of  a  gendai-me.  He  endeavored 
to  brace  himself  by  looking  at  Madame  Fontaine; 
but  there  he  encountered  two  almost  white  eyes,  the 
motionless  and  icy  pupils  of  which  were  absolutely 
intolerable  to  him.     The  silence  became  terrifying. 

"Which  do  you  wish,  monsieur,  the  five-frano  for 
tune,  the  ten-franc  fortune,  or  the  graud  game?  " 

"The  five-franc  fortune  is  dear  enough,"  replied  the 
Southerner,  making  powerful  efforts  not  to  yield  to  the 
influence  of  the  surroundings  in  which  he  found  himself. 
IT 
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At  the  momeDt  when  Gazonal  was  thus  eodeaToriDg 
to  collect  himaelf,  a  voice  —  an  infernal  voice  —  made 
him  bound  in  bis  cbsir;  the  black  ben  clocked. 

"Go  back,  my  daughter,  go  back ;  monsieur  chooaea 
to  apend  only  five  francB." 

The  hen  seemed  to  understand  her  mistress,  for, 
after  coming  vithin  a  foot  of  the  cards,  she  turned 
and  resnmed  her  former  place. 

"What  flower  do  yon  like  best?"  asked  the  old 
iromsn,  in  a  voice  hoarsened  by  the  phlegm  which 
seemed  to  rise  and  fall  incessantly  in  her  broocbial 
tubes. 

"The  rose." 

"What  color  are  you  fond  of?" 

"Blue." 

"What  animal  do  yon  prefer?" 

"The  horse.     Why  these  questions?"  he  asked. 

"Man  derives  his  form  from  hia  anterior  states," 
she  said  sententiously.  "Hence  bis  instinots;  and 
his  instincts  rule  his  destiny.  What  food  do  you  like 
best  to  eat,  —  fish,  game,  cereals,  batcher'^  meat,  sweet 
things,  vegetables,  or  fruits?  " 

"Game." 

"In  what  month  were  yon  bwn?" 

"September." 

"Put  out  your  hand." 

Madame  Fontaine  looked  attentively  at  the  lines  of 
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the  hand  that  wae  ahown  to  ber.  It  was  all  done  eeri- 
onslj,  with  no  pretence  or  sorcery;  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  simplicity  a  notary  might  have  shown  when 
asking  the  intentions  of  a  client  about  a  deed. 
Presently  she  shnffled  the  cards,  and  asked  Oazonal 
to  cut  them,  and  then  to  make  three  packs  of  them 
himself.  After  which  she  took  the  packs,  spread 
them  out  before  her,  and  examined  them  as  a  gambler 
examines  the  thirty-six  numbers  at  roulette  before  he 
risks  his  stake.  Gazonal's  bones  were  freeEiog;  he 
seemed  not  to  know  where  he  was;  but  his  amazement 
grew  greater  and  greater  when  this  hideous  old  woman 
in  a  green  bonnet,  stout  and  squat,  whose  false  front 
was  frizzed  into  pointo  of  interrogation,  proceeded,  in 
a  thick  voice,  to  relate  to  him  all  the  particular  cir- 
cumstaDces,  even  the  most  secret,  of  his  past  life:  she 
told  him  hie  tastes,  his  habits,  his  character;  the 
thoughts  of  his  childhood ;  everything  that  had  influ- 
enced bis  life ;  a  marriage  broken  off,  why,  with  whom, 
the  exact  description  of  the  woman  he  bad  loved ;  and, 
finally,  the  place  he  came  from,  his  lawsuit,  etc 

Gazonal  at  first  thought  it  a  hoax  prepared  by  his 
companions;  but  the  absolute  impossibility  of  such  a 
conspiracy  appeared  to  him  almost  as  soon  as  the  idea 
itself,  and  he  sat  speechless  before  that  truly  Infernal 
power,  the  incarnation  of  which  borrowed  from  bnman- 
ity  a  form  which  the  imagination  of  painters  and  poets 
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has  throughout  all  ages  regarded  as  the  most  awfnl  of 
created  things,  — namely,  a  toothless,  hideous,  wheez- 
ing hag,  with  cold  lips,  flattened  nose,  and  whitish 
eyes.  The  pupils  of  those  eyes  had  brightened, 
through  them  gushed  a  ray,  —  was  it  from  the  depths  of 
the  future  oi-  from  hell? 

Gazoiial  asked,  interrupting  the  old  creature,  of 
what  use  the  toad  and  the  hen  were  to  her. 

"They  predict  the  future.  The  consulter  himself 
throws  grain  upon  the  cards;  Bitouche  comes  and 
pecks  it.  Astaroth  crawls  over  the  cards  to  get  the 
food  the  client  holds  for  him,  and  those  two  wonder' 
ful  intelligences  are  never  mistaken.  Will  yon  see 
them  at  work?  —  you  will  then  know  your  futttre.  The 
coat  is  a  hundred  francs." 

Gazonal,  horrified  by  the  gaze  of  Astaroth,  rushed 
into  the  antechamber,  after  bowing  to  the  terrible  old 
woman.  He  was  moist  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  under 
the  incubation  of  some  evil  spirit. 

"Let  UB  get  away!"  he  said  to  the  two  artists. 
*'Did  you  ever  consult  that  sorceress?  " 

"I  never  do  anything  important  without  getting 
Astaroth'a  opinion,"  said  L^on,  "and  I  am  always 
the  better  for  it. " 

"  I  *m  expecting  the  virtuous  fortune  which  Biloucbe 
has  promised  me,"  said  Bixiou. 

"I've  a  fever,"  cried   Gazonal.     "If  I  believed 
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nb&t  yon  say  I  should  have  to  believe  tn  sorcery,  In 
some  superDatnral  power." 

"It  may  be  only  natural,"  said  Bixion.  "One-third 
of  all  the  lorettes,  one-fourth  of  all  the  statesmen, 
and  one-half  of  all  artists  consult  Madame  Fontaine; 
and  I  know  a  minister  to  whom  she  is  an  Egena." 

"Did  she  tell  you  your  future? "  asked  L6on. 

"No;  I  had  enongh  of  her  about  my  paBt.  But," 
added  Gazonal,  struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  "if  slie 
can,  by  the  help  of  those  dreadful  collaborators,  pre- 
dict the  future,  how  came  she  to  lose  in  the  lottery?" 

"Ah!  yon  put  your  finger  on  one  of  the  greatest 
mysteries  of  occult  ecience,"  replied  L^on.  "The 
moment  that  the  species  of  inward  mirror  on  which 
the  past  or  the  future  is  reflected  to  their  minds  be- 
comes clouded  by  the  breath  of  a  personal  feeling,  by 
an  idea  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  power  they  ai-e 
exerting,  sorcerero  and  sorceresses  can  see  nothing; 
just  as  an  artist  who  blurs  art  with  political  combina- 
tiona  and  systems  loses  his  genius.  Not  long  ago, 
a  man  endowed  with  the  gift  of  divining  by  cards,  a 
rival  to  Madame  Fontaine,  became  addicted  to  vicious 
practices,  and  being  unable  to  tell  his  own  fate  from 
the  cards,  was  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  at  the 
court  of  assizes.  Madame  Fontaine,  who  predicts  the 
future  eight  times  out  of  ten,  was  never  able  to  know 
if  she  would  win  or  lose  in  a  lottery." 
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"It  is  the  same  tbiDg  Id  magnetiBm,"  remarked 
Biziou.    "A  tnaa  can't  magnetize  liimself."  ' 

"Heavens  t  now  we  come  to  magnetism  I "  cried 
Gazonal.     "^A  fa/  do  you  know  everythiog?" 

"Friend  G&zonat,"  replied  Bixiou,  gravely,  "to  be 
able  to  laugh  at  everything  one  most  know  e^'erythiDg. 
Aa  for  me,  I've  been  in  Paris  since  my  cbildbood; 
I  've  lived,  by  means  of  my  pencil,  on  its  follies  and 
absurdities,  at  the  rate  of  five  caricatures  a  month. 
Consequently,  I  often  laugh  at  ideas  in  which  I  bave 
faith." 

"Come,  let  us  get  to  something  else,"  said  L^on. 
"We'll  go  to  the  Chamber  and  settle  the  cousin's 
affair." 

"This,"  said  Bixiou,  imitating  Odry  in  "Les 
Funambules,"  "is  high  comedy,  for  we  will  make  the 
first  orator  we  meet  pose  for  ue,  and  you  shall  see  that 
in  those  balls  of  legislation,  as  elsewhere,  the  Parisian 
language  has  but  two  tones,  —  Self-interest,  Vanity." 
As  they  got  into  their  eitadine,  lAon  saw  in  a 
rapidly  driven  cabriolet  a  man  to  whom  he  made  a 
sign  that  he  had  something  to  say  to  him. 

"There's  Publicola  Masson,"  said  L^n  to  Biziou. 
"I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  sitting  this  evening  at  five 
o'clock,  after  the  Chamber.  The  cousin  shall  then 
see  the  most  curious  of  all  the  originals." 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  Gazonal,  while  Lfen  went  to 
speak  (o  Publicota  Masson. 
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"An  artist- pedicure,"  replied  Bixion,  "author  of  a 
'Treatise  on  Corporistics, '  who  cats  your  corns  by 
anbacription,  and  wlio,  it  the  Republicane  triumpb 
for  six  montha,  will  aBsuredly  become  immortal." 

"Drives  hie  caiTiagel  "  ejaculated  Gazonal. 

"But,  my  good  Gazonal,  it  is  only  millionnaires  who 
have  time  to  go  afoot  in  Paris." 

"To  the  Chamber! "  cried  h6on  to  the  eoachman, 
getting  back  into  the  carriage. 

"Which,  monsieur?" 

"Deputies,"  replied  L^on,  exchanging  a  smile  with 
Bixiou. 

"Faria  begins  to  confound  me,"  said  Gazonal, 
'  "To  make  you  see  its  immensity,  —  moral,  political 
and  literary,  —  we  are  now  proceeding  like  the  Roman 
cicerone,  who  shows  you  in  Saint  Peter's  the  thumb  of 
the  statue  you  took  to  be  life-size,  and  the  tliumb 
proves  to  be  a  foot  long.  You  have  n't  yet  measured 
so  much  as  a  great  toe  of  Paris." 

"And  remark,  cousin  Gazonal,  that  we  take  things 
as  they  come;  we  haven't  selected." 

"This  evening  you  shall  sap  as  they  feasted  at 
Belsbazzar's;  and  there  you  shall  see  our  Paris,  our 
own  particular  Faria,  playing  lansquenet,  and  risking 
a  hundred  thousand  francs  at  a  throw  without 
winking." 

A  quarter  of  ao  hour  later  the  idtadine  stopped  at 
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the  foot  of  the  steps  going  np  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  at  that  end  of  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  which 
leads  (o  discord. 

"I  thought  the  Chamber  unapproachable?  "  said  the 
provincial,  eucptised  to  find  himself  In  the  great 
lobby- 

"That depends,"  replied  Bixion;  "materially  speak- 
ing, it  costs  thirty  sous  for  a  citadine  to  approach  it; 
politically,  you  have  to  spend  rather  more.  The 
swallows  thought,  so  a  poet  says,  that  the  Arc  de 
Triompbe  was  erected  for  them;  we  artists  think  that 
this  public  building  was  built  for  ns,  —  to  compensate 
for  the  stupidities  of  the  Th^^tre-Franqais  and  make 
us  laugb;  but  the  comedians  on  this  sti^e  are  much 
more  expensive;  and  they  don't  give  us  every  day  the 
value  of  our  money," 

"So  this  is  the  Chamber!"  said  Gazonal,  as  he 
paced  the  great  hall  in  which  there  were  then  about 
a  dozen  persons,  and  looked  around  him  with  an  air 
which  Blxiou  noted  down  in  his  memory  and  repro- 
duced in  one  of  the  famous  caricatures  with  which  he 
rivalled  Gavami. 

L^on  went  to  speak  to  one  of  the  ushers  who  go 
and  come  continually  between  this  ball  and  the  ball 
of  sessions,  with  which  it  comninnicates  by  a  passage 
in  which  are  stationed  the  stenographers  of  tba 
"Moniteur  "  and  persons  attached  to  the  Chamber. 
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"Aa  lor  the  minister,"  replied  the  nsher  to  L^d  as 
GazoDsl  approached  tbem,  '*  he  ia  there,  but  I  doo't 
kaoff  if  MoDBienr  Giraud  baa  come.     1 11  see." 

As  the  usher  opened  one  side  of  the  double  door 
through  vhich  none  but  deputies,  mitiistere,  ov  mes- 
seugera  from  the  king  are  allowed  to  paas,  Gazouol 
saw  a  man  come  out  who  seemed  etill  young,  although 
he  waa  really  forty-eight  years  old.  and  to  whom  the 
tuber  evidently  indicated  Uod  de  Lora. 

"Hal  yon  here!"  he  exclaimed,  shaking  hands 
with  both  Bixiou  and  Lora.  '  Scampsl  what  are  yoa 
doing  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws  F  " 

"Parbleuf  we've  come  lo  learn  how  to  blague," 
said  Bixiou.     "  We  might  get  rusty  If  we  did  n't" 

"  Let  us  go  into  the  garden,"  said  the  young  man, 
not  obaei'ving  that  Gazonal  belonged  to  the  party. 

Seeing  that  this  new-comer  waa  wetl-dressetl,  in 
black,  the  provincial  did  not  know  in  which  political 
category  to  place  him ;  but  he  followed  the  others  into 
the  garden  coutignoua  to  the  hall  which  follows  the 
line  of  the  quai  Napol^n.  Once  in  the  garden  the 
oi-devant  young  man  gave  way  to  a  peal  of  laughter 
which  be  aeemed  to  have  been  repressing  since  he 
entered  the  lobby. 

"What  is  it?  "  asked  L^on  de  Lora. 

"  My  dear  friend,  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  con- 
Btitntional  government  we  are  forced  to  tell  tbe  most 
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frightful  lies  with  incredible  self 'possession.  Bnt  u 
for  me,  I  'm  freakisb;  some  days  I  can  lie  like  a  pro- 
spectus; other  days  I  can't  be  serioas.  This  is  one 
of  my  bilarions  days.  Now,  at  this  moment,  the 
prime  minister,  being  Bummoned  ^y  Ute  Opposition 
to  make  known  a  certain  diplomatic  secret,  is  going 
through  his  paces  in  the  tribune.  Being  an  honest 
man  who  never  lies  on  his  own  account,  he  whis- 
pered to  me  as  he  mounted  the  breach :  '  Heaven 
knows  what  I  shall  say  to  them.'  A  mad  desire  to 
laugh  overcame  me,  and  as  one  mustn't  lai^h  on  the 
ministerial  bench  I  rushed  out,  for  my  youth  does 
come  back  to  me  most  unseasonably  at  times." 

"  At  last,"  cried  Gazotaal,  "  I  've  found  an  honest 
man  In  ParisI  You  must  be  a  very  superior  man," 
be  added,  looking  at  the  stranger. 

"Ah  ga/  who  Is  this  gentleman?"  said  the  d- 
ekvant  young  man,  examining  Oazonal. 

"  My  cousin,"  said  lAoa,  hastily.  "  I  '11  answer  for 
bis  silence  and  his  honor  as  for  my  own.  It  is  on 
his  account  we  have  come  here  now;  he  has  a  case 
before  the  administration  which  depends  on  your 
ministry.  -  His  prefect  evidently  wants  to  ruin  him, 
and  we  have  come  to  see  yon  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Council  of  State  from  ratifying  a  great  injustice." 

"  Who  brings  np  tba  case?  " 

"MasBoI." 
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"  Good." 

"  And  our  Ci'iendB  Glrand  and  Clande  Vignon  are 
on  the  committee,"  said  Biziou. 

"Ssj  JoBt  a  word  to  them,"  nt^ed  L^n;  "tell 
them  to  come  to-night  to  Carabine's,  where  da  Tillet 
gives  a  Kta  a[)rop0B  of  railwajs,  —  they  are  plunder- 
ing more  than  ever  on  the  roads." 

"  Ah  fa/  but  is  n't  your  cousin  from  the  Pyrenees?" 
asked  the  young  man,  now  become  serious. 

"Yes,"  replied  Gazonal. 

"And  you  did  not  vote  for  us  in  thelastdectlons?" 
said  the  statesman,   coking  bard  at  Gazonal. 

"No;  but  what  you  have  just  said  in  my  bearing 
has  bribed  me;  on  the  word  of  a  commandAotof  the 
National  Guard  I  '11  have  your  candidate  elected.^" 

"Very  good;   will  you  guarantee  your  cousin?" 
asked  the  young  man,  turning  to  L^on. 
'    "  We  are  forming  him,"  said  Biziou,  in  a  tone  irre- 
sistibly comic. 

"Well,  I'll  see  about  it,"  said  the  young  nan, 
leaving  bis  friends  and  rushing  precipitately  back  to 
the  Chamber. 

"  Who  is  that?  "  saked  Gazonal. 

"  The  Comte  de  Rastignac;  the  minister  of  the 
department  in  which  your  affair  ia  brought  np.'^ 

"  A  minister!  Is  n't  a  mioieter  anything,  more  than 
that?" 
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"  He  ia  an  old  friend  of  ours-  He  dow  hits  tbres 
bandredthonsaad  francs  a  year:  he'sapeer  of  France; 
the  king  baa  made  him  a  count;  be  married  MuciDgen's 
daughter;  and  he  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  stateamen 
prodnced  by  the  revolution  of  July.  But  bis  fame 
and  bis  power  bore  bim  sometimes,  and  he  comes  down 
.to  laagb  with  us." 

*'j1A  fa/  cousin;  why  didn't  you  tell  ua  yoa 
belonged  to  the  Opposition?"  asked  Li^on,  seizing 
Gazonal  by  the  arm.  "  How  stupid  of  you !  One 
deputy  more  or  less  to  Bight  or  Left  and  your  bed  is 
made." 

"  We  are  all  for  (As  OtkerM  down  my  way." 

"Let  'em  go,"  said  Bixion,  with  a  facetious  look; 
"  they  have  Providence  on  tbeir  side,  and  Pravidence 
will  bring  tiiem  back  without  yoa  and  in  spite  of 
tbemsetves.     A  manufacturer  ought  to  be  a  fatalist." 

"What  luck!  There's  Maxime,  with  Caualis  and 
Girand,"  said  Lton. 

"  Come  along,  friend  Oazonal,  the  promised  actors 
are  mustering  on  tbe  stage,"  said  Biziou. 

And  all  three  advanced  to  the  above-named  person- 
ages, who  seemed  to  be  sauntering  along  with  nothing 
to  do. 

"  Have  they  turned  yon  out,  or  why  are  yon  idling 
about  in  this  way?  "  said  Bixiou  to  Giraitd. 

"  No,  while  they  are  voting  by  secret  ballot  we  have 
come  out  for  a  little  air,"  replied  Giraw). 
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"  How  did  the  prime  minister  patl  through?  " 

"  He  was  magniflcentl  "  said  Canalis. 

"MagnificentI "  repeated  Haxtme. 

"Magniflceutl  "  cried  Girand. 

"  So  I  HO !    Sight,  Left,  and  Centreare  nnanhnoiiB !  *• 

"All  with  a  different  meaning,"  observed  Uaxtim 
de  Trailles. 

Mazime  was  the  minlBterial  depnty. 

"Yes,"  said  Canalis,  laughit^. 

Though  C^analis  had  already  been  a  minist«r,  be 
ms  at  this  moment  tending  toward  the  RighL 

- "  Afa  I  but  you  bad  a  fine  triumph  Jast  now,"  said 
Maxlme  to  Canalis;  "  it  was  yon  who  forced  tlie  min> 
leter  into  tbe  tribune." 

"  And  made  him  lie  like  a  charlatan,"  returned 
Caualis. 

"  A  worthy  victory,"  said  tbe  honest  Ginod.  "Zn 
hJi  place  what  would  yon  have  done?  " 

"  I  should  have  lied." 

"It  isn't  called  lying,"  said  Hazime  de  Trailtes; 
"it  Is  called  protectii^  the  crown." 

So  saying,  be  led  Canalis  away  to  a  little  dtstraoe. 

"That's  a  great  orator,"  said  L^n  to  Giranfl, 
polntiug  to  Canalis. 

"  Yea  and  no,"  replied  the  councillor  of  state.  "  A 
fine  bass  voice,  and  sonorous,  but  more  of  an  artist  in 
words  than  an  orator.    In  short,  be 's  a  fine  instrument 
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but  he  is  n't  masic,  GonsequeDtlj  he  has  not,  and  he 
ijever  will  have,  the  ear  of  the  Chamber;  in  no  esse 
will  he  ever  be  master  of  the  situation." 

Canalia  and  Maxime  were  retnroii^  toward  the 
]ittle  group  as  Giraud,  deputy  of  the  Left  Centre,  pro- 
nounced this  verdict.  Maxime  took  Girand  by  the 
arm  and  led  him  off,  probably  to  make  the  same  confl- 
dence  he  had  just  made  Canalie. 

'*  What  an  honest,  upright  fellow  that  is,"  ssld  L^n 
to  Canalis,  nodding  toward  Giraud. 

"  One  of  those  upright  fellowa  who  kill  administra' 
tions,"  replied  Canalis. 

"  Do  you  think  him  a  good  orator?  " 

"Yes  and  no,"  replied  Canalis;  '*he  is  wordy;  he's 
long-winded,  a  plodder  in  argument,  and  a  good 
logician;  but  he  does  n't  understand  the  higher  Ic^ic, 
that  of  events  and  circumstances;  consequently  he 
has  never  bad,  and  never  will  have,  the  ear  of  the 
Chamber." 

At  the  moment  when  Canalis  uttered  this  Judgment 
on  Giraud,  the  latter  was  returning  with  Maxime  to 
the  group;  and  forgetting  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
whose  discretion  was  not  known  to  them  like  that  of 
L^on  and  Bixiou,  he  took  Canalia  by  the  hand  in  a 
very  signiBcant  manner. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  consent  to  what  Monsieur  de 
Trailles  proposes.  I  '11  put  the  question  to  you  iu  the 
Chamber,  but  t  shall  do  it  with  great  aeverity." 
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"  Then  we  shall  have  the  bouse  with  us,  for  a  man 
of  joar  weight  and  your  eloquence  is  certain  to  have 
the  ear  of  the  Chamher,"  said  Canalis.  "  I  'U  reply 
to  yon;  but  I  shall'do  it  sharply,  to  crush  you." 

"Tou  could  bring  about  a  change  of  the  cabinet, 
for  OD  such  ground  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  the 
Chamber,  and  be  master  of  the  situation" 

"  Maxime  has  trapped  them  both,"  said  lAoa  to  his 
cousin ;  "  that  fellow  is  like  a  fish  in  water  among  the 
intrigues  of  the  Chamber." 

'*  Who  is  he?  "  asked  Gazonal. 

"An  ex>8coundrel  who  is  dow  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  ao  ambassador,"  replied  Bixion. 

"GiraudI"  said  \Aoa  to  the  councillor  of  state, 
"  don't  leave  the  Chamber  without  asking  Bastiguac 
what  he  promised  me  to  tell  you  about  a  suit  yon  are 
to  render  a  decision  on  two  days  hence.  It  concerns 
my  cousin  here  ;  I  '11  go  and  see  you  to-moiTOw  morn- 
ing early  about  it" 

The  three  friends  followed  the  .three  deputies,  at  a 
distance,  into  the  lobby. 

"  Cousin,  look  at  those  two  men,"  said  L^on,  point- 
ing out  to  him  a  former  minister  and  the  leader  of  the 
Lett  Centre.  "  Those  are  two  men  who  really  have 
'  the  ear  of  the  Chamber,'  and  who  are  called  in  jest 
ministers  of  the  department  of  the  Opposition.  They 
have  the  ear  of  the  Chamber  so  completely  that  they 
are  always  pulling  it." 
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"  It  is  four  o'clock,"  said  Bixion,  "  let  qs  go  back  to 
the  rue  de  Berlin." 

"Yes;  yoa've  now  seen  the  heart  of  tie  govern- 
ment, conain,  and  yon  must  next  be  shown  the  asca- 
ridee,  the  ttenia,  the  inteatiiial  worm,  — the  republican, 
since  I  must  needs  name  him,"  said  L^n. 

When  the  three  friends  were  once  more  packed  into 
their  hachney-coach,  Gazonal  looked  at  his  conain  and 
Bixiou  like  a  man  who  bad  a  mind  to  launch  a  flood 
of  oratorical  and  Southern  bite  upon  the  elements. 

"I  disti-usted  with  all  my  might  this  great  bnssy 
of  a  town,"  he  rolled  out  in  Southern  accents;  "but 
since  this  morning  I  despise  herl  The  poor  little 
province  yon  think  so  petty  is  an  honest  girl;  but 
Paris  is  a  prostitute,  a  greedy,  lying  comedian;  and  I 
am  very  thankful  not  to  be  robbed  of  mr  skin  in  it." 

"The  day  is  not  over  yet,"  si^d  Biiiou,  aententi 
onsly,  winking  at  Leon. 

"And  why  do  you  complain  in  that  Stapid  way," 
said  Ldon,  "of  a  pvostitution  to  which  you  will  owe 
the  winning  of  yonr  lawanit?  Do  you  think  you  are 
more  virtuous  than  we,  lesa  of  a  comedian,  less  greedy, 
less  liable  to  fall  under  some  tanptation,  less  con- 
ceited than  those  we  have  been  making  dance  for  yon 
like  puppets  ?  " 

"Try  me!" 

"Poor  lad  I"   said  L4on,  shnigging  his  sboDlderq, 
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"  have  n't  yon  already  promieed  Rastignao  yoor  elec- 
toral infloence?" 

"  Yes,  because  he  was  the  only  one  who  ridiculed 
himself." 

"Poor  lad!"  repeated  Bizion,  "why  slight  me,  who 
am  always  ridiculing  myself?  Yon  are  like  a 
pug-dog  barking  at  a  tiger.  Ha  I  if  yon  saw  as 
really  ridicoling  a  man,  yoa  'd  see  that  we  can  drive  a 
sane  man  mad." 

This  coDversatioD  broagbt  Gazonal  back  to  bis 
cousin's  house,  where  the  sightof  luxury  silenced  hiaii 
and  pat  an  end  to  the  discussion.  Too  late  he  per> 
oeived  that  Bixiou  had  been  making  him  poie. 

At  half-past  five  o'clock,  the  moment  when  L^on  de 
Lora  was  making  his  evening  toilet  to  the  great 
wonderment  of  Gazonal,  who  counted  the  thousand 
and  one  superfluities  of  his  cousin,  and  admired  the 
solemnity  of  the  valet  as  he  performed  his  functions, 
the  "  pedirare  of  monsieur  "  was  announced,  and  Fub- 
licola  Masson,  a  little  man  fifty  years  of  age,  made 
bis  appearance,  laid  a  small  box  of  instruments  oo  the 
floor,  and  sat  down  on  a  small  chair  opposite  to  L^oft, 
after  bowing  to  Gazonal  and  Bixlon. 

"  How  are  matters  going  with  you?"  asked  L^n, 
delivering  to  Publicola  one  of  his  feet,  already  washed 
and  prepared  by  the  valet 

*'  I  am.  forced   to  take  two  pupils,  —  two   yousg 
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fellows  who,  deflpairing  of  fortune,  have  quitted  snifier; 
for  corporistics;  the;  were  actuall;  dying  of  hanger; 
and  yet  they  are  full  of  taleot." 

*'  I  'm  not  asking  yoa  about  pedestrial  affairs,  I 
want  to  know  how  you  are  getting  on  politically." 

Haseon  gave  a  glance  at  Gazonal,  more  eloquent 
than  any  species  of  questioo. 

"Ohi  yoa  can  speak  out,  that's  my  cousin;  in  a 
way  be  belongs  to  you ;  he  thinks  himself  legitimist." 

"Weill  we  are  coming  along,  we  are  advaDcingl 
In  five  years  from  now  Europe  will  be  with  us.  Switz- 
erland and  Italy  are  fermenting  finely ;  and  when  the  oc- 
casion comes  we  are  all  ready.  Here,  in  Paris,  we  have 
fifty  thousand  armed  men,  without  counting  two  hundred 
thousand  citizens  who  haven'tapenny  toUvenpon." 

"Pooh,"  saidL^on,  "  how  about  the  fortifications?" 

"Pie-cmst;  we  can  swallow  them,"  replied  Maason. 

"In  the  first  place,  we  sha'n't  let  the  cannon  in, 
and,  in  the  second,  we  've  got  a  little  machine  more 
powerful  than  all  the  forts  in  the  world,  —  a  machine, 
due  to  a  doctor,  which  cured  more  people  during  the 
short  time  we  worked  it  than  the  doctors  ever  killed." 

"How  yon  talk  I"  exclaimed  Gazonal,  whose  flesh 
b^an  to  creep  at  Publicola's  air  and  manner. 

"Hal  that's  the  thing  we  rely  on!  We  follow 
Saint-Just  and  Robespierre;  but  we  '11  do  better  than 
they;  they  were  timid,  and  you  see  what  came  of  it; 
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an  emperor  1  the  elder  branch  I  the  younger  br&nohl 
The  MoQtagnardB  did  n't  lop  the  social  tree  enough." 

*'  Ah  fa  I  ;ou,  who  will  be,  they  tell  me,  consal,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  tribune  perhaps,  be  good 
enoogh  to  remember,"  said  Bixiou,  "  that  I  have 
asked  yoar  protection  Cor  the  last  dozen  years." 

"  No  harm  shall  happen  to  yon;  we  shall  need  wags, 
and  yOQ  can  take  the  place  of  Bar^re,"  replied  the 
com -doctor. 

*'  And  I?  "  said  \Aoa. 

"Ah,  you  I  you  are  my  client,  and  that  will  save 
you;  for  genius  is  an  odious  privilege,  to  which  too 
much  is  accorded  in  France;  we  shall  be  forced  to 
annihilate  some  of  onr  greatest  men  in  order  to  teach 
others  to  be  simple  citizens." 

The  corn-cutter  spoke  with  a  semi-serious,  semi- 
.   Jesting  air  that  made  Gazonal  shudder. 

"  So,"  he  said,  **  tiiere  's  to  be  no  more  religion?  " 

"  No  more  religion  of  the  etate,"  replied  the  pedi- 
cure, emphasizing  the  last  words;  "  every  man  will 
have  his  own.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  the  govern- 
ment is  Just  now  endowing  convents ;  they  '11  provide 
our  funds.  Everything,  you  sec,  conspires ,  in  our 
favor.  Those  who  pity  the  peoples,  who  clamor 
in  behalf  of  proletaries,  who  write  works  against 
the  Jesuits,  who  busy  themselves  about  the  ameliora- 
tioQ  of  no  matter  what,  —  the  communists,  the  humao- 
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,  the  pbilaDthropists,  jou  uodentuicl,  —  all 
tboM  iwoplfl  an  our  advanced  goanl.  While  we  aie 
atorlBg  gunpowder,  tbey  are  making  the  tinder  which 
A»  spark  of  a  single  circnmatance  will  ignite." 

*'  But  what  do  you  expect  will  make  the  happiaeas 
of  FnjHe?  "  cried  Gazonal. 

"  Equality  of  citizens  and  oheapoesa  of  provisions. 
Ve  nM«D  that  there  shall  be  no  persons  lacking  anjr* 
thing,  no  milliODnaires,  no  suckers  of  blood  and 
Tictims." 

"  That's  iti  —  naxinum  and  miQiinum,"  said 
GazoBal. 

**  You  'va  said  it,"  r^ied  the  oorn-oottat,  diiai- 
•ively. 

*'  No  more  manafactaren?  "  a^ed  Gasonal. 

'■^Tba  state  will  manufacture.  We  ^lall  all  be  the 
uaufmctuariee  of  France;  each  will  have  his  ration  as 
OD  boKd  ship ;  and  all  the  world  will  work  according 
to  their  capacity." 

*' Ahl"  said  Gazooal,  "and  white  awaiting  the  tine 
when  yott  can  cut  oBF  the  beads  of  aristocrats  —  " 

"  I  oat  their  nails,"  said  the  radical  republican, 
patting  up  his  toola  and  floiahing  the  Jest  himself. 

Then  he  bowed  vay  politely  and  went  away. 
"Gaa  tibia  be  possible  in  1815?  "  cried  Gasonal. 

^*It  there  were  time  we  could  show  you^"  said  his 
''  all  the  personages  of  1793,  and  yoa  oaaU 
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talk  with  thpm.  Yon  have  Just  seen  Ha»t;  well!  we 
know  Fouqnier-'rinville,  CoUot  d '  Herbois,  Robespienc, 
Chabot,  Fouch^,  Parras;  there  is  «ves  a  magnifieest 
Madame  Soland." 

"  Well,  the  tragic  ie  not  lackii^  to  fonr  play,"  saM 
Gazonal. 

"  It  is  six  o'clock.  Before  we  take  yoa  to  iee  Odr; 
in  '  Lea  Saltimbanques '  to-nigbt,"  eaid  lAoa  to 
Gazonal,  "  we  must  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  Madaflae 
Cadine,  —  anactresBwbomyourcomaiittee-maD  Massid 
cultivates,  and  to  whom  yon  must  therefore  pay  tke 
most  aasiduons  court" 

."  And  as  it  is  all  important  that  yon  conciliate  that 
power,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  few  iuetmctions," 
said  Bixion.  "  Do  you  employ  workwomen  in  yoor 
mannfactory?" 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  replied  Gazonal. 

"That's  all  T  want  to  know,"  reeonied  Biztoo. 
"Ton  are  not  married,  and  you  are  a  great — " 

"Tea!"  cried  GaEonal,  "yon've  gaessed  ray  strong 
point,  I  'm  a  great  lover  of  women," 

"Well,  then!  if  yon  will  execute  the  little  mansavre 
which  I  am  about  to  prescribe  for  yon,  yon  will  taste, 
without  spending  a  farthing,  the  sweets  to  be  foand 
in  the  good  graces  of  an  acti'ess." 

When  they  reached  the  me  de  la  Victoire  where  the 
celebrated  actr«w  lived,  Bixion,  who  meditated  a  trick 
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upOD  the  diBtrastful  provincial,  had  ecarcely  flniahed 
teaching  him  his  role;  but  Gazonal  was  quick,  as  we 
shall  see,  to  take  a  faint. 

The  thiee  frienda  went  up  to  the  second  floor  of  a 
rather  haudaome  honee,  and  found  Madame  Jenny 
Cadine  juet  finishing  dinner,  for  she  played  that  night 
in  au  afterpiece  at  the  Gymnase.  Having  presented 
Gazonal  to  this  great  power,  L^on  and  Bixiou,  in 
order  to  leave  them  alone  together,  made  the  excuse 
of  looking  at  a  piece  of  furniture  in  another  room; 
but  before  leaving,  Blziou  bad  whispered  in  the  actress's 
ear:  "  He  is  Leon's  cousin,  a  manufacturer,  enormously 
rich;  he  wants  to  win  a  suit  before  the  Council  of 
State  against  his  prefect,  and  be  thinks  it  wise  to  fas- 
cinate you  in  order  to  get  Massol  on  his  side." 

All  Paris  knows  the  beauty  of  tbat  young  actress, 
and  will  therefore  understand  the  stupefaotion  of  the 
Southerner  on  seeing  her.  Though  she  had  received 
him  at  first  rather  coldly,  he  became  the  object  of  her 
good  graces  befoi-e  they  had  been  many  minutes  alone 
together. 

"How  strange!  "  said  Gasonal,  looking  round  him 
disdainfully  on  the  furniture  of  the  salon,  the  door  of 
which  hie  accomplices  bad  left  half  open,  "  that  a 
woman  like  you  ahonld  be  allowed  to  live  in  such 
an  ill-furnished  apartment." 

"Ah,  yes,  indeed!  but  how  can  I  help  it?  Ifassol 
is  not  rich;  I  am  hoping  he  will  be  made  a  minister." 
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"  Whtit  a  bappy  mau ! "  cried  Gazooal,  heaviDg  tbe 
Bigb  of  a  provincial. 

"  Gtood!  "  thought  Bhe.  "I  eball  have  Dew  furni- 
tQre,  aDd  get  the  better  of  Carabine." 

"  Well,  my  dear!  "  said  L6on,  returDiug,  "  you  'II 
be  sure  to  come  to  Carabine's  to-nigbt,  won't  you?  — 
supper  and  lanxquenet." 

"Will  moDsiear  be  there?"  said  Jenny  Cadiue, 
looking  artlessly  and  graciously  at  Gazonal. 

^'  Yes,  madame,"  replied  tbe  conntryman,  dazzled 
by  Bucb  rapid  success. 

"  But  MasBol  will  be  there,"  said  Bixiou. 

"Well,  what  of  that?"  returned  Jenny.  "Come, 
we  must  part,  my  treasures;  I  must  go  to  tbe  theatre." 

Gazonal  gave  bis  hand  to  the  actress,  and  led  her  to 
the  citadine  which  was  waiting  for  her;  as  he  did  so 
be  pressed  bers  with  such  ardor  that  Jenny  Cadine 
exclaimed,  shaliing  her  fingers:  "Take  carellhaveu't 
any  others." 

When  tbe  three  friends  got  back  into  their  own 
vehicle,  Gazonal  endeavored  to  seize  Bixiou  roond 
the  waist,  crying  oot:  "She  bitesi  You're  a  fine 
rascal I " 

"  So  women  eay,"  replied  Bixiou. 

At  half>past  eleven  o'clock,  after  the  play,  another 
citadine  took  tbe  trio  to  tbe  bouse  of  Mademoiselle 
S^pbine  Sinet,   better  known   under  the  name  of 
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Carabine,  —  ooe  of  those  pseudonyms  which  famous 
lorettes  talce,  or  which  are  given  to  them;  a  name 
which,  in  tiiis  instance,  may  have  referred  to  the 
pigeonB  she  had  liilled. 

Carabine,  now  become  almost  a  necessity  for  tbe 
banker  du  Tillet,  deputy  of  the  Left,  lived  in  a  charm- 
iDg  bouse  in  the  me  Saint-Georges.  In  Paris  there 
are  many  houses  the  destination  of  which  never  varies ; 
aod  the  one  we  now  speak  of  had  already  seen  seven 
careers  of  courtesaoB.  A  broker  had  brought  there, 
about  the  year  1827,  Suzanne  du  Val-Noble,  after- 
wards Madame  Gaillard.  In  that  bouse  the  famous 
l<}sther  caused  the  Baron  de  Nucingeo  to  commit  the 
only  follies  of  his  life.  Plorine,  and,  subsequently,  a 
pci-son  now  called  in  jest  "  tbe  late  Madame  Schontz," 
had  scintillated  there  in  turn.  Bored  by  his  wife, 
du  Tillet  bought  this  modern  little  house,  and  there 
installed  the  celebrated  Carabine,  whose  lively  wit 
and  cavalier  manners  and  shamelesa  brilliancy  were  a 
counterpoise  to  tbe  dulness  of  domestic  life,  and  the 
toils  of  fl nance  and  politics. 

Whether  du  Tillet  ot  Carabine  were  at  home  or  not 
at  home,  supper  was  served,  and  splendidly  served, 
for  ten  persons  every  day.  Artists,  men  of  letters, 
JoumalisUi,  and  the  habitues  of  the  house  supped  there 
when  they  pleased.  After  supper  they  gambled. 
More  than  one  member  of  both  Chambers  came  there 
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to  buy  wbat  Paria  pays  for  bj  ite  veigbt  in  gold,  — 
namely,  the  amusement  of  intercourse  with  aDotnalons 
untrammelled  women,  those  meteoi-a  of  the  Parisian 
firmament  who  are  so  difficult  to  class.  There  wit 
reigns;  for  all  can  be  sai<l,  and  all  is  said.  Cara- 
bine,  a  rival  of  the  do  less  celebrated  Malaga,  bad 
Qnally  inherited  the  salon. of  Florine,  now  Uadame 
Raoul  Nathan,  and  of  Madame  Scboutz,  now  wife  of 
Chief-JuBtice  dn  Ronceret 

As  he  entered,  Gazonal  made  one  remark  only,  bat 
that  remark  was  both  legitimate  and  legitimist:  "It 
Is  finer  than  the  Tnileries!"  The  satins,  Telvets,  . 
brocades,  the  gold,  the  objects  of  art  that  awarmed 
there,  so  filled  the  eyes  of  the  wary  provincial  that  at 
first  he  did  not  see  Madame  Jenny  Cadine,  in  a  toilet 
Intended  to  inspire  respect,  who,  concealed  behind 
Carabine,  watched  his  entrance  obserringly,  while  con- 
versing with  others. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  IA»n  to  Carabine,  "this  is 
my  cousin,  a  manufacturer,  who  descended  upon  me 
from  the  Pyrenees  this  morning.  He  knows  nothing 
of  Paris,  and  he  wants  Maasol  to  help  him  in  a  suit 
he  has  before  the  Conncil  of  State.  We  have  there- 
fore taken  the  liberty  to  bring  him  —  his  name  is 
Giazonal  —  to  supper,  entreating  yon  to  leave  him  bis 
full  senaes." 
'  **That  'e  ati  moDsieor  pleases;  wine  1b  dear,"  said 
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Carabine,  looking  GazonalQver  from  head  to  foot,  and 
thinking  him  io  no  way  remarkable. 

GazoDal,  bewildered  b;  the  toilets,  the  lights,  the 
gilding,  the  chatter  of  the  various  gronps  whom  he 
thought  to  be  discussing  him,  could  only  manage  to 
stammer  out  tbe  words:  "Madame  —  madame  —  is  — 
very  good." 

"  What  do  you  manufacture?"  said  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  laughing. 

"  Say  lacea  and  offer  her  some  guipure,"  whispered 
Bixiou  in  Gazonal's  ear. 

"La-ces,"  said  Gazonal,  perceiving  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  his  supper.  "  It  will  give  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  offer  you  a  dress — a  scarf — a 
maotilla  of  my  make." 
I  "Ah,  three  things  1  Well,  you  are  nicer  than  you 
look  to  be,"  returned  Carabine. 

"Paris  has  caught  me!". thought  Gazonal,  now 
perceiving  Jenny  Cadine,  and  going  up  to  her. 

"  And  I,"  said  the  actress,  "  what  am  I  to  have?  " 

"All  I  possess,"  replied  Gazonal,  thinking  that  to 
offer  all  was  to  give  nothii^. 

Uassol,  Claude  Vignon,  du  Tillet,  Maxime  de 
Trailles,  Nucingen,  du  Bruel,  Malaga,  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Oaillard,  Vauvinet,  and  a  crowd  of  other 
personages  now  entered. 

After  a  conversation  with  the  mannfactnrer  on  the 
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subject  of  bia  snit,  MasBol,  without  making  any  prom- 
ises, told  him  that  the  report  was  not  yet  writteo,  and 
that  citizens  coutd  always  rely  upon  the  knowledge  and 
the  independence  of  the  Council  of  State.  Receiving 
that  cold  and  dignified  respouse,  Gazonal,  in  despair, 
thought  it  necessary  to  set  about  seducing  the  charm- 
ing Jenny,  with  whom  he  was  by  this  time  in  love. 
L^n  de  Lora  and  Bixiou  left  their  victim  in  the  hands 
of  that  most  roguish  and  frolicsome  member  of  the 
anomalous  society,  —  for  Jenny  Cadine  is  the  eo!e 
rival  in  that  respect  of  the  famous  D^Jazet. 

At  the  supper-table,  where  Gazonal  was  fascinated 
by  a  silver  service  made  by  the  modern  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  Froment-M entice,  the  contents  of  which  were 
worthy  of  the  container,  bis  mischievous  friends  were 
careful  to  sit  at  some  distance  from  him;  but  they 
followed  with  cautious  eye  the  maDceuvree  of  tbc 
clever  actress,  who,  being  attracted  by  the  ineidious 
hope  of  getting  her  furniture  renewed,  was  playing 
her  cards  to  take  the  provincial  home  with  her.  No 
sheep  upon  the  day  of  the  F3te-Dieu  ever  more  meekly 
allowed  his  little  Saint  John  to  lead  him  along  than 
Gazonsl  as  he  followed  his  siren. 

Three  days  later,  L6ou  and  Bixiou,  who  had  not 
Been  Gazonal  since  that  evening,  went  to  his  lodgings 
about  two  in  the  afternoon. 

"Well,  cousin,"  said  lAtn,  "the  Council  of  State 
has  decided  in  favor  of  your  suit" 
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"Maybe,  but  it  is  uselesa  dow,  consin,"  taid 
Gazonal,  lifting  a  melanohol;  eye  to  his  two  friends. 
"  I  've  become  a  republican." 

"What  does  that  mean? "  aaked  L^on. 

"I  haven't  anything  left;  not  even  enough  to  pay 
my  lawyer,"  replied  Gazonal.  "Madame  Jenny 
Cadine  has  got  notes  of  hand  out  of  me  to  the  amount 
of  more  money  than  all  the  property  I  own  —  " 

"  The  fact  is  Cadine  U  rather  dear;  but  —  " 

"Oh,  but  I  didn't  get  anything  for  my  money," 
said  Gazonal.  "What  a  woman t  Well,  I'll  own 
the  provinces  are  not  a  match  for  Paris;  I  shall  retire 
to  La  Trappe." 

"GoodI"  said  Bixioii,  "now  you  are  reasonable. 
Come,  recc^nize  the  majesty  of  the  capital." 

"And  of  capital,"  added  L^n,  holding  out  to 
Gazonal  his  notes  of  band. 

Gazonal  gazed  at  the  papers  with  a  stapefied  air. 

"  You  can't  say  now  that  we  don't  onderstand  the 
duties  of  hospitality;  haven't  we  educated  yon,  saved 
you  from  poverty,  feasted  you,  and  amused  you  ? " 
said  Bixion. 

"  And  fooled  you,"  added  L^n,  making  the  gesture 
of  gamins  to  express  the  action  of  picking  pockets. 
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TO  LfiON  GOZLAN. 

As  A  TXSTIMOMT   TO   GoOD  LiTERART  BB0TBKBB001>. 


TBE  SALON  or  UADBICOISSLLB  DBS  TOUCHN. 

Ik  Parisiftn  society  yon  will  Dearly  always  find  two 
distinct  evenings  in  the  balls  and  routs.  First,  the 
official  evening,  at  wbicb  all  the  invited  gaesta  are 
present, — a  gay  world  bored.  Each  person  poses 
for  bis  or  her  neighbor.  The  majority  of  the  young 
women  have  come  there  to  meet  one  person  only. 
When  each  is  satisfied  that  sbe  is  the  handsomest 
woman  present  for  tbat  person,  and  that  his  opinion  is 
probably  sbared  by  some  others,  she  is  ready  to  leave, 
after  the  exchange  of  a  few  insignificant  speeches, 
such  as:  "Shall  you  go  early  to  La  Crampade?"  — 
"  Madame  de  Tortendn^re  sang  very  well,  I  think." — 
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"  Who  is  that  little  woman  over  there,  covered  with 
diamonds?"  Or,  perhaps,  after  casting  about  a  few 
epigrams,  which  give  momentary  pleasure  and  lasting 
wounds,  the  groups  b^io  to  thin,  mere  acqaaintances 
take  leave,  and  then  the  miBti-esa  of  the  bouse  atops 
her  personaJ  friends,  and  a  few  aitists  and  lively 
fellows,  saying,  iu  a  whisper:  "Don't  go,  ne  shall 
have  supper  presently." 

Then  the  company  gathers  in  a  little  salon.  The 
second,  the  real  evening,  begins,  —  an  evening  like 
those  of  the  old  r^ime,  when  eveiybody  understands 
what  is  talked  about,  conversation  is  general,  and 
each  person  present  is  expected  to  show  his  or  her  wit 
and  to  contribute  to  the  general  amusement.  The  scene 
has  changed;  frank  laughter  succeeds  to  the  stiff  arti- 
ficial air  which  dulls  in  society  the  prettiest  faces.  In 
short,  pleasore  begins  as  the  rout  ends.  The  rout, 
that  cold  review  of  luxury,  the  march-past  of  self- 
loves  in  full  costume,  is  one  of  those  English  inven- 
tions which  tend  to  turn  all  other  nations  into  fiiere 
machines.  England  seems  desirous  that  all  the  world 
should  be  as  much  and  as  often  bored  as  herself. 
This  second  party  succeeding  the  first  is  therefore 
in  some  French  houses  a-  lively  protest  of  the  former 
spirits  of  our  joyous  land.  But,  unfortunately,  few 
bouses  thus  protest;  and  the  reason  is  plain:  if  sup- 
pers are  do  longer  in  vi^ne  it  is  because  at  no  time, 
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under  any  regime,  were  there  ever  so  few  persons  in 
France  with  settled  positione,  anrroundings,  fortunes, 
familiee,  and  Dame  as  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  in  which  the  Revolution  was  begun  i^ain 
legally.  AU  the  world  is  od  the  march  toward  some 
end,  or  it  is  trotting  after  wealth.  Time  has  become 
the  most  coBtlj  of  all  provisions;  no  one  can  allow 
himself  the  monstrous  prodigality  of  coming  home 
tat«  and  sleeping  late  the  next  moming.  The  secoftd 
party  is  therefore  only  found  among  women  rich 
enoi^h  to  really  entertain;  and  since  July,  1830,  such 
women  may  be  count«d  on  the  fingers. 

In  spite  of  the  mute  opposition  of  the  fauboui^ 
Saint- Germain,  two  or  three  women,  among  them  the 
Marquise  d'Espard  and  Mademoiselle  des  Touches, 
refused  to  renounce  the  influence  they  had  held  up  to 
that  time  over  Paris,  and  did  not  cloee  their  salons. 

The  salon  of  Mademoiselle  des  Touches,  which  was 
very  celebrated  in  Paris,  was  the  last  asylum  of  the 
true  French  wit  of  other  days,  with  its  hidden  pnv 
fnudity,  its  thousand  caaaistriefl,  and  its  ezqaiaite 
politeness.  There  yon  might  observe  the  grace  of 
manner  which  underlay  the  conventions  of  politeness; 
the  easy  flow  of  conversation  in  spite  of  the  natural 
reserve  of  well-bred  persons;  and  above  all,  genei'- 
osity  and  largeness  of  ideas.  There,  no  one  dreamed 
of  reserving  bis  thought  for  a  drama;  no  ooe  saw  a 
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book  to  be  miKle  out  of  a  uarrfttire.  In  short,  the 
hideoQB  skeleton  of  literature  in  want  did  not  rise  and 
show  itself  apropos  of  some  piquant  sallj  or  some 
interesting  topic. 

Dnring  the  evening  of  which  we  shall,  now  speak, 
chance  had  collected  in  the  salon  of  Mademoiselle  dea 
Tonches  a  namber  of  persons  whose  undeniable  merits 
had  won  for  them  European  reputations.  This'ls  not 
a  flattery  addressed  to  France,  for  several  foreigners 
were  among  us.  The  men  who  chiefly  shone  were 
by  no  means  the  most  distinguished.  Ingenious 
repartees,  shrewd  observations,  capital  satires,  de- 
scriptions given  with  brilliant  clearness,  sparkled  and 
flowed  without  preparation,  lavished  themselves  with- 
out reserve  as  witbont  assumption,  and  were  delight- 
fnlly  felt  and  delicately  enjoyed.  The  men  of  the 
world  were  particularly  noticeable  for  a  grace,  a 
warmth  of  fancy  that  was  wholly  artistic.  Yon  will 
meet  elsewhere  in  Europe  elegant  manners,  cordiality, 
good-fellowship  and  knowledge,  but  in  Paris  only,  in 
this  salon  and  those  I  have  jnat  mentioned,  will  be 
found  in  perfection  that  particular  form  of  mind  which 
gives  to  these  social  qualities  an  agreeable  and  varied 
harmony,  a  fluvial  motion  by  which  this  wealth  of 
thoughts,  of  formolaa,  of  narratives,  of  history  itself, 
winds  easily  along. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  taste,  alone  knowa  the  science 
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which  changes  conversatioD  to  a  joast  in  which  the 
quality  of  each  miad  is  coadenaed  into  a  flash,  where 
each  tilter  says  his  word  aod  casta  his  expecieoce  into 
it,  where  all  are  amused,  refreshed,  and  have  their 
faculties  exercised.  There  alooe  you  cau  exchange 
ideas;  there  you  do  uot  carry,  like  the  dolphin  in  the 
fable,  a  monkey  on  your  back ;  there  you  are  under- 
stood, and  yon  run  no  risk  of  staking  your  gold  against 
false  coin  or  copper.  There,  in  short,  talk,  light  and 
deep,  floats,  undulatea,  and  turns,  changing  aspect 
and  color  at  every  sentence;  there,  too,  secrets  are 
well  betrayed.  Lively  criticism  and  pithy  narrative 
lead  each  other  on.  Eyes  are  listening  as  well  as 
ears;  gestures  put  questions  to  which  faces  reply. 
There,  all  is,  in  a  word,  thought  and  wit.  Never  had 
the  oral  phenomenoD,  which,  if  well  studied  and 
well -managed,  makes  the  power  of  the  orator  and  the 
narrator,  so  completely  bewitched  me. 

I  was  not  the  only  one  sensitive  to  theee  influences, 
and  we  passed  a  delightful  evening.  The  conversa- 
tion finally  turned  to  narrative,  and  led,  in  its  rapid 
course,  to  curious  confidences,  striking  portraits,  and 
a  multitude  of  fancies,  which  render  that  delight- 
ful improvisation  alt<^ether  untransferable  to  paper. 
But,  by  leaving  to  a  few  things  their  tartness,  tbeii 
abrupt  naturalness,  their  sophistical  sinuositlea,  per- 
haps you  will  underatand  the  charm  of  a  true  French 
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soiree,  taken  at  the  moment  when  the  pleaaantest 
familiarity  has  made  every  one  forget  bis  or  her  self- 
intereate,  aelf-loves,  or,  if  you  prefer  bo  to  call  them, 
preteusioQS. 

Aboat  two  in  the  morning,  when  supper  wM  orer, 
none  but  a  few  intimatea,  all  tried  friends,  tried  by 
an  intercouTBe  of  fifteen  years,  and  certain  men  of 
the  world,  well-bred  and  gift«d  with  taste,  remained 
around  the  table.  A  tone  of  absolute  equality  reigned 
among  tbem;  and  yet  there  was  no  one  present  who 
did  not  feel  proud  of  being  himself. 

Mademoiselle  des  Touches  always  obliged  ber  guests 
to  remain  at  table  until  tbey  took  tlieir  leave,  having 
many  times  remarked  the  total  change  that  takes  place 
in  the  minds  of  those  present  by  removal  to  another 
room.  Between  a  dining-room  and  a  salon,  the  charm 
snaps.  According  to  Sterne,  the  ideas  of  an  author 
are  different  after  be  has  shaved  from  what  they  were 
before.  If  Stcme  is  right,  we  may  boldly  aver  that 
the  inclinations  of  persons  still  seated  round  a  dinuer- 
table  are  not  those  of  the  same  ]>ersons  when  returned 
to  the  salon.  The  atmosphere  is  more  heady,  the  eye 
is  no  longer  enlivened  by  the  brilliant  disorder  of  the 
dessert;  we  have  lost  the  benefits  of  that  softening  of 
the  spirit,  that  kindliness  and  good-will  which  per- 
vaded our  being  in  the  pleasant  condition  of  those 
who  have  well  eaten,  and  are  sitting  ti  their  ease  on 
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ohftira  as  comfortable  as  they  make  them  in  these 
days.  Ferhaps  we  talk  more  williDgly  io  presence  of 
the  deseert  and  in  company  with  choice  wines,  dnring 
the  delightful  momeots  when  we  rest  our  elbow  on  the 
table  and  lean  out  head  on  our  band.  Certain  it  is 
that  people  not  only  like  to  talk  at  such  times,  but  they 
like  to  listen.  Digestion,  nearly  always  attentive,  is, 
according  to  characters,  either  talkative  or  silent. 
Each  peraon  present  then  follows  his  bent. 

This  preamble  was  needed  to  introduce  you  to  the 
charms  of  a  confideutial  narrative  in  which  a  cele- 
brated man,  since  dead,  depicted  the  innocent  Jesuit- 
ism of  a  woman  with  the  crafty  shrewdness  of  a  man 
who  has  seen  many  things,  —  a  quality  which  makes 
public  men  the  most  delightful  narrators  wheo,  like 
Talleyrand  and  Mettemich,  they  deign  to  tell  a  tale. 

De  Marsay,  who  had  now  been  prime  minister  for 
more  than  six  months,  had  already  given  proofs  of 
superior  capacity.  Though  friends  who  had  long 
known  him  were  not  surprised  to  see  him  display  both 
the  talents  and  aptitudes  of  a  statesman,  they  were 
still  asking  themselves  whether  he  felt  within  him- 
'  self  a  great  political  strength,  or  whether  he  had 
simply  developed  in  the  heat  of  circumstances.  This 
question  bad  Just  been  put  to  him,  with  an  evidently 
philosophical  intention,  by  a  man  of  intellect  and 
obtwrvation  whom  be   had  made  a  prefect,  —  a.man 
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who  was  long  a  jonrDaliat,  and  who  admire(1  tbe  prime 
mioister  without  mingliDg  hia  admiratioD  with  that 
touch  of  sour  critiotsm  by  which,  id  Paris,  one  aope- 
rior  man  ezcases  himself  for  admiring  another. 

"  Has  there  been  Id  your  earlier  life  aoy  fact, 
thought,  or  desire,  which  made  yoo  foresee  yoar  Toca- 
ttoo'i"'  asked  ^rnile  Blondet;  "for  we  all  hare,  like 
Newton,  onr  particular  apple  which  falls,  and  takes 
OB  to  the  sphere  in  which  our  faculties  can  develop." 

"Tee,"  replied  de  Marsay,  "and  I  '11  tell  you  about 
it" 

Pretty  women,  political  dandies,  artists,  old  meD| 
de  Marsay's  intimatee,  settled  tbemeelves  comforta- 
bly, each  in  his  own  way,  and  looked  at  the  prime 
miniater.  Is  it  necessary  to  eay  that  the  Ber\-antB  had 
left  the  dfningTOom,  that  the  doors  were  closed  and 
the  portieres  drawn?  The  sileoce  which  now  fell  was 
so  deep  that  the  murmur  of  the  cOachmen'B  voices  and 
tbe  stamping  of  the  horses  impatient  for  their  stable 
came  up  from  the  conr^ard. 

"  A  statesman,  my  friends,  exists  through  one  qual> 
ity  only,"  said  the  minister,  playing  with  bis  pearl- 
handled  and  gold  dessert-knife.  "To  know  how  at 
all  moments  to  be  master  of  himself;  to  be  able,  on 
all  occasions,  to  meet  tbe  failure  of  events,  however 
unexpected  and  fortuitous  it  may  be;  in  short,  to 
have,  in  hia  inner  self,  a  cold,  detached  being,  which 
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looks  oo  &s  a  spectator  at  all  the  movements  of  our 
life,  our  passioiiB,  our  aeDtinienta,  and  which  inspires 
us,  apropos  of  all  things,  with  the  decision  of  a  species 
of  ready-reckoner." 

"Yon  are  explaining  to  ne  why  statesmen  arc  so 
rare  in  France,"  said  old  Lord  Dudley. 

"  From  a  sentimental  point  of  view  it  is  certainly 
borrible,"  said  the  minister,  '*and  therefore  when 
this  pheoomenon  appears  in  a  young  man  (Richelieu, 
warned  of  Concini's  danger  by  a  letter  over-night, 
slept  till  mid-day,  when  he  knew  his  benefactor  would 
be  killed  at  ten  o'clock),  that  yonng  man,  be  he 
Pitt,  or  Napoleon  if  you  like,  is  a  monstrosity.  I 
became  that  monater  very  early  in  life,  thanks  to  a 
woman. " 

"  I  thought,"  said  Madame  de  Montcomet  (Vii^lnle 
Blondet),  smiling,  "  that  we  unmade  more  statesmen 
than  we  make." 

"  The  monster  of  whom  I  speak  is  only  a  monstfir 
inasmuch  as  he  resists  your  sex,"  said  the  narrator, 
with  an  ironical  bow. 

"If  this  tale  relates  to  a  love>affalr,"  said  the 
Baronne  de  Nncingen,  "  I  request  that  it  may  not  be 
interrupted  by  reflections." 

"Reflection  being  so  contrary  to  love,"  remarked 
Joseph  Bridau. 

"  I  was  nineteen  years  of  age,"  resumed  de  Marsaj; 
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"the  Restoration  was  becomiog  re-establiehed ;  my 
oldest  friends  know  how  impetuous  and  fieryl  tlien  was. 
I  was  in  love  for  the  first  time,  and  I  may,  at  this  lat« 
day,  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest  yonng  men  in  Faris.  I  bad  youth  and  beauty, 
two  advantages  due  to  chance,  of  which  we  are  as 
pioad  as  if  we  bad  won  them.  I  say  nothing  about 
the  rest.  Like  all  young  men,  I  was  in  love  with  a 
woman  about  sis  yeaia  older  than  myself.  Only  one 
of  you,"  he  said,  looking  round  the  table,  "  will  guess 
her  name  or  recognize  her.  Ronquerolles  was  -  the 
only  one  in  those  days  who  fathomed  my  secret,  and 
be  kept  It  carefully.  1  might  fear  hU  smile,  but  he 
seems  to  be  gone,"  said  the  miniater,  again  looking 
about  him. 

'*He  would  not  stay  to  sapper,"  said  his  sister, 
Madame  de  St^rizy. 

"  For  six  months  possessed  by  this  love,  but  Inca* 
pable  of  suspecting  that  it  mastered  me,"  continued 
the  minister,  "I  gave  myself  up  to  that  adorable 
worabip  which  is  the  triumph  and  the  fragile  happiness 
of  youth.  I  treasured  her  glove,  I  drank  Infusions  of 
the  flowera  she  had  worn,  I  rose  from  my  bed  to  go 
and  stand  beneath  her  windows.  All  my  blood  rushed 
to  my  heart  aa  I  breathed  the  perfume  that  she  pre- 
ferred. I  was  then  a  thousand  leagues  from  soapect- 
ing  that  women  are  furnaces  above  and  marble  below." 
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'*0h,  Bpare  us  those  horrible  sentiments,"  said 
Madame  de  Camps,  laughing. 

"  I  wonld  then  have  blasted  with  contempt  the  philos- 
opher who  published  to  the  world  that  t«n'ible  opin- 
ion, BO  profoundly  true,"  replied  de  Marsay.  '*You 
are  all  too  wise  and  witty  to  need  me  to  say  more  od 
that  point;  but  perhaps  the  rest  that  I  have  to  tell 
may  recall  to  you  your  own  folliea.  Well,  —  a  great 
tady,  if  ever  there  was  one,  a  widow  without  children 
(oh!  sbe  bad  every  advantage),  my  idol  went  ao  far  as 
to  shut  herself  up  to  mark  my  handkerchiefs  with  her 
own  hair;  in  short,  she  responded  to  my  follies  with- 
follies  of  her  own.  How  is  it  possible  not  to  believe 
in  a  passion  when  It  Is  guaranteed  by  folly  ?  We  bad- 
put,  each  of  us,  all  our  wita  into  concealing  so  com- 
plete and  glorious  a  love  from  the  eyes  of  the  world; 
and  we  succeeded.  Of  ber,  I  shall  tell  you  nothing; 
perfect  in  those  days,  she  was  considered  until  quite 
recently  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  Paris^  at 
the  time  of  which  I  speak  men  would  have  risked 
death  to  obtain  her  favor.  She  was  left  in  a  satis- 
factory condition  as  to  fortune,  for  a  woman  who  loved 
and  was  beloved;  but  the  Restoration,  to  which  she 
was  indebted  for  higher  honors,  made  her  wealth 
insufficient  to  meet  tbe  requirements  of  ber  name  and 
rank.  As  for  me,  I  had  the  self-conceit  that  concetvea 
no  suspicions.     Although  my  natural  jealousy  had  In 
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those  days  a  huudi'ed-aQd'tireDty-Otbello  power,  that 
terrible  seDtiment  slumbered  in  my  breast  like  gold  in 
its  nugget.  I  would  have  made  my  valet  flog  me  had 
I  felt  the  baaenees  to  doubt  the  purity  and  fidelity  of 
that  angel,  so  frail,  so  strong,  so  fair,  00  natve,  so 
pure,  BO  candid,  whose  blue  eyes  let  me  penetrate 
with  adorable  submission  to  the  bottom  of  hei-  heart. 
Never  the  least  hesitation  in  pose,  or  look,  or  word ; 
always  white  and  fresh  and  tender  to  her  beloved 
M  the  eastern  lily  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  Ah,  my 
friends'."  cried  the  miniBter,  sorrowfully,  becoming 
for  the  momenta  young  man,  "WemuBt  bnock  our 
heads  very  haM  against  the  marble  to  dispel  that 
poesy." 

This  cry  of  nature,  which  found  its  echo  among  the 
guests,  plqned  their  curiosity,  already  so  cleverly 
excited. 

"Every  morning,  mounted  on  that  splendid  Sul- 
tan you  Bent  me  from  England,"  he  said  to  Lord 
Dudley,  "  I  rode  past  her  ndeche  and  read  my  orders 
for  the  day  in  her  bouquet,  prepared  in  case  we  were 
unable  to  exchange  a  few  words.  Though  we  saw 
each  other  nearly  every  evening  in  society,  and  she 
wrote  te  me  every  day,  we  had  inveuted,  in  order  to 
deceive  the  world  and  baffle  obBervation,  a  system  of 
behavior.  Not  to  look  at  each  other,  to  avoid  ever 
being  together,  to  Bpeak  slightingly  of  each  other's 
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qualities,  all  those  well-worn  manoeuvres  were  of  little 
value  compared  with  our  device  of  a  mutual  false 
devotion  to  an  indifferent  person,  and  an  air  of  indif- 
fereAce  to  the  true  idol.  If  two  lovers  will  play  that 
game  they  can  always  dupe  society,  bnt  they  must  be 
very  sure  of  each  other.  Her  substitute  was  a  man 
high  in  court  favour,  cold,  devout,  whom  she  did  not 
receive  in  her  own  house.  Our  comedy  was  only 
played  for  the  profit  of  fools  in  salons.  The  question 
of  marriage  had  not  been  mooted  between  as;  six 
years'  difference  in  our  ages  might  cause  her  to  reflect. 
She  knew  nothing  of  the  amount  of  my  fortune,  which, 
on  principle,  I  have  always  concealed.  As  for  me, 
charmed  by  her  mind,  her  manners,  the  extent  of  her 
information  and  her  knowledge  of  the  world,  I  would 
fain  have  married  her  without  reflection.  And  yet 
her  reserve  pleased  me.  Had  she  been  the  first  to 
speak  to  me  of  marriage,  I  might  have  found  some- 
thing vulgar  in  that  accomplished  soul.  Six  full  and 
perfect  months !  a  diamond  of  the  purest  water!  That 
was  my  allowance  of  love  in  this  low  world.  One 
morning,  being  attacked  by  one  of  those  bone-fevera 
which  begin  a  severe  cold,  I  wrote  her  a  note  putting 
oft  the  happiness  of  a  meeting  for  another  day.  No 
sooner  was  the  letter  gone  than  I  regretted  it.  '  She 
certainly  will  not  believe  that  I  am  ill,'  I  said  to 
myself;  for  she  was  fond  of  seeming  jealous  and  sas- 
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picioiu.  When  Jealoosy  ia  real,"  s«id  de  Mknay, 
interrupting  himself,  "it  is  the  evident  eigo  of  s 
single-minded  love." 

"Why?"  asked  the  Princesse  deCadign&n,  eagerly. 

"  A  true  and  single-minded  love,"  said  de  Maiaay, 
"produces  a  sort  of  bodily  apathy  in  haimony  with 
the  contemplation  into  which  the  person  falls.  The 
mind  then  complicates  all  things;  it  works  upon  Itaelf, 
it  sets  up  fantasies  in  place  of  realities,  which  only 
toi-ture  it;  bnt  this  jealousy  is  as  fascinating  as  It  Is 
embarrassing." 

A  foreign  minister  smiled,  recc^izing  by  the  light 
of  memory  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

*'  Besides,  I  said  to  myself,  why  lose  a  happy 
day?"  continued  de  Marsay,  resuming  his  narrative. 
"  Was  n't  it  better  to  go,  ill  as  I  was  ?  for,  if  she  tliought 
me  ill  I  believed  her  capable  of  coming  to  see  me  and 
so  compromising  herself.  I  made  an  effort;  I  wrote  a 
second  letter,  and  as  my  confidential  man  was  not  on 
hand,  I  look  it  myself.  The  river  lay  between  ua;  I 
had  all  Paris  to  cross;  wheu  I  came  within  suitable 
distance  of  her  honae  I  called  a  porter  and  told  him  to 
deliver  the  letter  immediately;  then  the  fine  idea  came 
into  my  head  of  driving  past  the  house  in  a  hackney- 
coach  to  see  if  the  letter  was  delivered  promptly. 
Just  as  I  passed  in  front  of  it,  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  great  gate  opened  to  admit  the 
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Muriate  of  —  whom  do  yoa  suppose?  The  aabsti- 
tatel  It  is  fifteen  years  ainoe  that  happened;  well  I 
as  I  tell  yon  t>f  it,  this  ezhaosted  orator,  this  miniater 
dried  to  the  core  by  contact  with  public  buaiaess,  still 
feels  the  boiling  of  somethiDg  in  his  heart  and  a  fire 
in  bia  diaphragm.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  I  passed 
again,  —  the  carriage  waa  still  in  tbe  conr^ard;  my 
note  had  doubtless  not  been  taken  up  to  her.  At  last, 
at  half-past  three  o'clock,  the  carriage  drove  away 
and  I  was  able  to  study  the  face  of  my  rival.  He 
was  grave,  he  did  not  smile;  but  he  was  certainly  in 
love,  and  no  doubt  some  plan  was  in  the  wind.  At  the 
appointed  hour  I  kept  my  tryst;  the  queen  of  my  soul 
was  calm  and  aereoe.  Here,  I  maat  tell  yon  that  I 
have  always  thought  Othello  not  only  stupid,  but  guilty 
of  very  bad  taste.  No  man  but  one  who  was  half  a 
negro  wonld  have  behaved  as  he  did.  Shakespeare 
felt  that  when  he  called  his  play  the  Moor  of  Venice. 
The  mere  sight  of  the  beloved  woman  has  something 
so  healing  to  the  heart,  that  it  disaipates  all  vexa- 
tions, donbts,  sorrows;  my  wrath  aubsided  and  I 
smiled  again.  This  at.  my  present  age,  would  have 
been  horribly  dissimulating,  but  then  it  was  simply 
the  result  of  my  youth  aud  love.  My  Jealousy  thus 
buried,  I  bad  power  to  observe.  I  waa  viaibly  ill ;  the 
horrible  doubts  which  had  tortured  me  increased  tbe 
appearanoe  of  illness,  and  sbe  showed  me  the  most 
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tender  aolicitude.  I  found  occaaion  however  to  alip 
in  the  words:  '  Had  you  any  visitor  this  morniiig? ' 
explaining  ttiat  I  had  wondered  how  she  would  amuse 
herself  after  receiving  my  first  note. 

"  '  I? '  she  said,  '  how  could  I  thiDk  of  any  amuse- 
ment after  hearing  of  your  illness?  Until  your  second 
□ot«  came  I  was  planning  how  to  go  to  yoo.' 

"  'Then  you  were  quite  alone?  ' 

"  '  Quite,'  she  answered,  looking  at  me  with  so  per- 
fect an  expression  of  innocence  that  it  rivalled  that 
which  drove  the  Moor  to  kill  his  Desdemona.  As  she 
alone  occupied  her  house,  that  word  was  a  shocking 
falsehood.  A  single  lie  deotioyB  that  absolute  confi- 
dence which,  for  certain  souls,  is  the  basiu  itself  of 
love.  To  express  to  you  what  went  on  within  me  at 
that  moment,  it  is  necesaary  to  admit  that  we  have  an 
inner  being  of  which  the  visible  man  is  the  scabbard, 
and  that  that  being,  brilliant  as  light  itself,  is  deli- 
cate as  a  vapor.  Well,  that  glorious  inward  /  was 
thenceforth  and  forever  clothed  in  crape.  Yes,  I  felt 
a  cold  and  fleshleBB  hand  placing  npon  me  the  shroud 
of  experience,  imposing  upon  my  soul  the  eternal 
mourning  which  follows  a  first  betrayal.  Lowering 
my  eyes  not  to'  let  her  see  my  dazed  condition,  a 
proud  thought  came  into  my  mind  which  I'estored  to 
me  some  strength:  'If  she  deceives  you  she  is  uu- 
worthy  of  yon.'     I  excused  the  flush  in  my  face,  and 
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a  few  toBrs  that  came  into  my  eyes,  on  the  groand  of 
increased  illueaa,  and  the  gentle  creature  insisted  on 
taking  me  home  in  her  carriage.  On  the  way  she  was 
tenderness  itself;  her  solicitude  would  have  deceived 
the  same  Moor  of  Venice  whom  I  take  for  my  point  of 
comparison.  In  fact,  if  that  big  child  had  hesitated 
two  seconds  longer  be  would,  as  any  intelligent  spec 
tator  divines,  have  asked  pardon  of  Desdemona. 
Therefore,  to  kill  a  woman  is  the  act  of  a  child.  She 
wept  as  she  left  me  at  my  own  door,  so  unhappy  was 
she  at  not  being  able  to  nnrse  me  herself!  She 
wished  she  were  my  valet,  she  was  jealous  of  his  carea ! 
Alt  this  was  written  to  me  the  next  day  as  a  happy 
Clarissa  might  have  written  it.  There  is  always  the 
soul  of  a  monkey  in  tlie  sweetest  and  most  angelic  of 
women ! " 

At  these  words  the  women  present  lowered  their 
eyes  as  if  wounded  by  a  cruet  truth  so  cruelly  stated. 

"I tell  you  nothing  of  the  night,  nor  of  the  week 
that  I  passed,"  continued  de  Marsay;  "but  it  was 
then  that  I  saw  myself  a  statesman." 

Those  words  were  so  finely  uttered  that,  one  and  all, 
we  made  a  gesture  of  admiration. 

"While  reflecting,  with  an  infernal  spirit,  on  all 
the  forms  of  cruel  vengeance  to  which  we  can  subject 
a  woman,"  continued  de  Marsay,  —  "  and  there  were 
many  and  Irreparable  ones  in  this  case,  —  I  suddenly 
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despised  myself;  I  felt  that  I  was  commonplaoe,  asd  1 
formulated,  iaseusibly,  a  dreadful  code,  that  of  ludal- 
gence.  To  take  revenge  upon  a  woman,  does  not  such 
an  act  admit  that  there  is'but  one  woman  in  the  world 
for  us,  and  that  we  cannot  live  without  her?  If  so,  is 
vengeance  a  means  to  recover  her?  But  if  she  is  uot 
indispensable  to  us,  if  there  are  others  for  us,  why 
not  allow  her  the  same  right  to  change  that  we  arro- 
gate to  ourselves?  This,  you  must  fully  understand, 
applies  only  to  passion;  otherwise  it  would  be  anti- 
social; Dotbing  proves  the  necessity  of  indissoluble 
maiTiage  more  than  the  instability  of  passion.  The 
two  sexes  need  to  be  chained  tc^ether  like  the  wild 
beasts  that  they  are,  in  laws  as  mute  and  unchange- 
able as  fate.  Suppress  revenge,  and  betmyal  becomes 
nothing  in  love,  ita  teeth  are  drawn.  Those  who 
think  that  there  exists  but  one  woman  in  the  world 
for  them,  they  may  take  to  vengeance,  and  then  there 
is  hut  one  form  for  it,  —  that  of  Othello.  Mine  was 
different;  it  was  this:  —  " 

The  last  three  words  produced  among  as  that  imper- 
ceptible movement  which  journalieta  describe  in  par- 
liamentary debates  as  "  pi-ofound  sensation." 

"  Cured  of  my  cold  and  of  pure,  absolute,  divinest 
love,  I  let  myself  go  into  au  adventure  with  anothei 
heroine,  who  was  charming,  of  a  style  of  beauty  ex- 
actly opposite  to  that  of  my  deceiving  ang«l.     I  took 
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gotxl  care,  however,  not  to  break  with  that  very  clever 
creature  aud  good  comedian,  (or  I  don't  know  whether 
a  troe  love  itself  can  give  more  graceful  enjoymeotB 
tliaD  accomplished  treachery.  Such  hypocrisy  equals 
virtne.  I  don't  eay  this  (or  yon  Englishmen,"  added 
the  minister,  gently,  addressing  Lady  Bariicore,  dangb- 
t«r  of  Lord  Dudley.  "  Well,  I  even  tried  to  fall  in 
love.  It  happened  that  I  wanted  for  this  new  angel  a 
little  gift  done  with  my  own  hair,  and  I  went  to  a  cer- 
tain artist  in  hair,  much  in  vogue  in  those  days,  who 
lived  in  the  rue  Boucher.  This  man  had  a  monopoly 
of  capillary  gifts,  and  I  give  bis  address  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  have  n't  much  hair  of  their  own ;  he 
keeps  locks  of  all  kinds  and  all  colors.  After  receiv- 
ing my  order,  he  showed  me  his  work.  I  then  saw 
productions  of  patience  surpassing  those  of  fairy  tales 
and  even  of  convicts;  and  he  put  me  up  to  all  the 
caprices  and  fashions  which  reigned  in  the  regions  of 
hair. 

" '  For  the  last  year,'  he  said  to  me,  '  there  has 
been  a  n^e  for  marking  linen  with  hair;  happily,  I 
had  a  fine  collection  on  hand  and  excellent  work- 
women. ' 

"  Hearing  those  words,  a  suspicion  assailed  me;  I 
drew  out  my  handkerchief  and  said  to  him :  — 

"  'Probably  this  was  done  at  your  place,  with  falee 
hair?' 
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*'He  looked  atteDtively  at  the  handkerchief  and 
said:  — 

"  '  That  lady  was  very  difficnlt  to  snit;  she  insUt«d 
on  matching  the  very  shade  of  her  hair.  Hy  wife 
marked  those  handkerchiefs  herself.  Tou  have  there, 
moDsienr,  one  of  the  finest  things  of  tiie  kind  ever 


"  Before  this  last  flash  of  light  I  might  still  have 
believed  in  something;  I  could  atill  have  given  some 
attention  to  a  woman's  word.  I  left  that  shop  having 
faith  in  pleasure,  but,  in  the  matter  of  love,  as  much 
of  an  atheist  as  a  mathematician.  Two  months  later 
I  was  seated  beside  my  ethereal  deceiver  on  a  sofa  in 
ber  bondoir.  I  was  holding  one  of  ber  bands,  which 
were  very  beautifn],  and  together  we  were  climbing 
the  Alps  of  sentiment,  gathering  flowers  by  the  way, 
plucking  the  leaves  from  the  daisies  (there  is  always 
a  moment  in  life  when  we  pluck  out  the  daisy  leaves, 
though  it  may  be  in  a  salon  where  daisies  are  not). 
At  the  moment  of  deepest  tenderness,  whenweseem  to 
love  most,  love  is  so  conscious  of  its  want  of  duration 
that  one  feels  an  invincible  need  to  ask:  '  Dost  thou 
love  me  ? '  — '  Wilt  thou  love  me  always  ? '  I  seized 
that  elegiac  moment,  so  warm,  so  flowery,  so  expan- 
aive,  to  make  her  tell  her  finest  lies,  with  the  raviah- 
ing  exaggerations  of  that  Gascon  poesy  peculiar  to 
love.     Charlotte  then  displayed  the  choicest   flowers 
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of  ber  deception;  she  coald  DOt  live  without  me;  I  was 
the  only  man  in  all  tbe  world  to  ber;  yet  she  feared 
to  weary  me,  for  in  my  preeeoce  her  mind  forsook 
her;  near  me  her  faculties  became  all  love;  she  was 
too  loving  DOt  to  have  many  fears;  of  late  she  liad 
sought  a  means  to  attach  me  forever  to  her  side;  but 
God  alone  could  do  that. " 

The  women  who  were  listening  to  de  Marsay  eeemed 
offended  by  his  mimicry;  for  be  accompanied  these 
wordi  with  p^tomime,  posea  of  the  head,  and  affecta- 
tions of  manner,  which  conveyed  the  scene. 

*'At  the  moment  when  I  was  expected  to  believe 
these  adorable  falsehoods,  I  said  to  her,  still  holding 
her  right  band  in  mine:  — 

"  'When  do  you  marry  the  duke?* 

"The  tbrnst  was  so  direct,  my  glance  met  hers  so 
straight,  that  the  quiver  of  her  hand  lying  softly  in 
mine,  slight  as  it  was,  could  not  be  completely  dis- 
sembled ;  her  eyes  fell  before  mine,  and  a  slight  flush 
came  into  her  cheeks. 

"  '  The  duke! '  she  said,  feigning  the  utmost  aston- 
ishment.    '  What  can  you  mean? ' 

"  'I  know  all,'  I  replied;  '  in  my  opinion  you  had 
better  not  delay  the  marriage.  He  is  rich,  he  is  a 
duke ;  but  also,  he  is  religious,  —  more  than  that,  he  is 
a  bigot!  You  don't  aeem  aware  how  ui-gent  it  is  that 
you  should  make  him  commit  himself  in  his  own  nyea 
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and  before  God;  if  yoa  don't  do  this  eoon  yon  will 
never  attain  your  end.' 

*' '  la  this  a  dream  ?  '  she  .said,  puahing  np  ber  bair 
from  her  forehead  with  Malibran's  celebrated  gesture, 
fifteen  yeara  before  Malibran  ever  made  it. 

"  'Come,  don't  play  the  babe  unborn,  my  angel,'  I 
said,  trying  to  take  both  ber  handa.  But  abe  CTOsaed 
them  in  front  of  her  with  an  angry  and  prudish  little 
air.  '  Marry  him,  I  am  willing,'  I  continued.  '  Id 
fact,  I  strongly  advise  it.' 

"  'But,'  she  said,  falling  at  my  feet,  '  there  'a  some 
horrible  mistake  here;  I  love  no  man  bat  you  in  this 
world;  you  can  ask  me  for  any  proof  you  like.' 

" '  Riae,  my  dear,'  I  said,  '  and  do  me  the  honor 
to  be  frank.' 

"  '  Yes,  before  Heaven.' 

** '  Do  jou  doubt  my  love? ' 

"'No.' 

"  'My  fidelity?' 

"'No.' 

'* '  Well,  then,  I  bave  committed  the  greatest  of 
crimes,'  1  went  on.  '  I  bave  doubted  your  love  and 
yonr  fidelity;  and  I  have  looked  at  the  matter 
Almly— ' 

"  '  Calmly!  *  she  cried,  sighing.  '  Enough,  Henri, 
I  see  that  yon  no  longer  love  me.' 

"You  observe  that  ehe  was  quick  t»  aelee  thatwaj- 
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of  escape.  Tn  such  scenes  an  adverb  is  often  very 
dangerona.  Bnt  luckily  cnrioBity  indaced  Iier  to 
add:  — 

"  '  Wt»t  have  yon  seen  or  beard?  Have  I  ever 
spoken  to  the  duke  except  in  society?  Have  you  ever 
noticed  in  my  eyes  —  ' 

"'No,'!  said,  *  but  I  have  in  his.  Ton  have 
made  me  go  eight  times  to  SaintrTb<Hnas  d'Aqnin  to 
see  yoa  both  hearing  mass  together.' 

'* '  Ah ! '  she  cried,  '  at  last  I  have  made  yoa 
jealous  I ' 

'* '  I  wish  I  could  be,'  I  replied,  admiring  the  an[H 
pleneas  of  that  quick  mind,  and  the  acrobatic  feats  by 
which  she  strove  to  blind  me.  '  But,  by  dint  of  going 
to  church,  I  hav«  become  au  unbeliever.  The  day  of 
my  flrst  cold  and  your  first  deception  you  received  the 
duke  when  you  thought  me  safe  in  bed,  and  you  told 
me  you  had  seen  no  man.' 

"  '  Do  you  know  that  your  conduct  is  infamoua? ' 

"  '  How  so?  I  think  your  marriage  with  the  duke 
an  excellent  affair ;  he  gives  you  a  fine  name,  the  only 
position  that  is  really  suitable  for  you,  □  honorable 
and  brilliant  future.  Tou  will  be  one  of  the  queens 
of  Paris.  I  should  do  yoa  a  great  wrong  if  I  ptac«d 
any  obBtaclea  in  the  way  of  this  an-angement,  this 
honorable  life,  this  superb  alliance.  Ab!  some  day, 
Cbai'lotte,  yon  wiU  do  me  justice  by  discovering  how 
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differeDt  my  character  is  from  that  of  other  young 
men.  You  ai^  on  the  point  of  being  forced  to  break 
with  me,  and  yet  you  would  have  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  do  BO.  The  duke  is  watching  you;  his  virtue 
is  very  stern,  and  it  iB  high  time  that  you  and  I  should 
part.  You  will  have  to  be  a  prude,  I  warn  you  of 
that  The  ditke  ia  a  rain  man,  and  he  wants  to  be 
proud  of  his  wife,' 

"  'Ah! '  she  said,  bursting  fnto  tears,  '  Henri,  if 
you  bad  only  spoken ! '  (you  see  she  was  determined  to 
pat  the  blame  on  me)  —  '  yes,  if  you  had  wished  it  we 
could  have  lived  all  our  lives  together,  married^  happy 
before  the  world,  or  in  some  quiet  comer  of  it.' 

'*  'Well,  it  is  too  late  now,'  I  said,  kissing  her 
hands  and  assuming  the  airs  of  a  victim. 

"  '  But  I  can  undo  it  all,'  ^he  said. 

"  '  No,  you  have  gone  too  far  with  the  duke.  1 
shall  even  make  a  journey,  to  separate  us  from  each 
other  more  completely.  We  should  each  have  to  fear 
the  love  of  our  own  hearts.' 

*' '  Do  you  think,  Hftnri,  that  the  duke  haa  any 
Bospicions  ? ' 

''  'I  think  not,'  I  replied,  '  but  he  is  watching  yon. 
Make  yourself  devote,  attend  to  your  religious  duties, 
for  the  duke  is  seeking  proofs;  he  is  hesitating,  and 
you  ought  to  make  bim  come  to  a  decision.' 

"  She  rose,  took  two  turns  about  the  boudoir  in  a 
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state  of  Imitation  either  feigned  or  real;  then  she 
found  a,  pose  and  a  glance  which  she  no  doubt  felt 
to  be  in  harmon;  with  the  situation;  for  she  stopped 
before  me,  held  out  her  hand,  and  said  in  a  voice  of 
emotion :  — 

"  'Henri,  you  are  a  loyal,  noble,  chaiming  man, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  you.' 

"This  was  excellent  strategy.  She  was  enohanting 
in  this  transition,  which  was  necessary  to  the  sitoa- 
tioD  in  which  she  wanted  to  stand  towards  me.  I 
assumed  the  attitude  and  manners  of  a  man  so  dis- 
tressed that  she  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me, 
almost  cast  me,  though  gently,  on  the  sofa,  saying, 
after  a  moment's  silence;  '  I  am  deeply  grieved,  my 
friend.     Ton  love  me  truly?' 

"  'Oh,  yea.' 

"  *  Then  what  will  become  of  yon  ?  *  ** 

Here  all  the  women  present  exchanged  glances. 

"  I  have  suffei-ed  once  more  in  thus  recalling  her 
treachery,  but  at  any  rate  I  still  langh  at  the  air  of 
conviction  and  soft  inward  satisfaction  which  she  felt, 
if  not  at  my  death,  at  least  at  my  eternal  unhappi- 
ness,"  continued  de  Harsay.  "Obi  you  needn't 
laugh  yet,"  he  said  to  the  guests;  "the  best  is  still  to 
come.  I  looked  at  her  very  tenderly  after  a  pause, 
and  said:  — 

"  *Te8,  that  is  what  I  have  asked  myself.* 
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"  '  What  will  you  do? ' 

"  '  I  asked  myself  that  qnestioD  the  morning  after 
the  cold  I  told  you  of. ' 

"  '  And  ?  —  '  she  said,  with  visible  nneaeiness. 

"  'I  began  to  pay  couit  to  that  littlo  lady  irbom  I 
had  for  my  substitute.* 

"Charlotte  sprang  up  from  the  sofa  like  a  frightened 
doe;  she  trembled  like  a  leaf,  as  she  cast  upon  me 
one  of  those  looks  in  which  a  woman  forgets  hei  dig- 
nity, ber  modesty,  her  craftiness,  even  her  grace,  — 
the  glittering  glance  of  a  hunted  viper,  forced  to  its 
hole,  —  and  said:  — 

"  '  I,  who  loved  himl    I,  who  Btniggledl   I,  who — ' 

"On  that  third  idea,  which  1  leave  yon  to  guess, 
she  made  the  finest  organ  pause  ears  ever  listened  to. 

"  '  Good  heavens!'  she  cried. '  how  wretohed  women 
arel  We  are  never  truly  loved.  There  is  nothing  real 
to  men  in  the  purest  sentiments.  But,  let  me  tell  yon, 
though  you  trick  as,  you  are  still  our  dupes.' 

"  '  So  I  see,'  I  aaid  with  a  contrite  air.  '  You  have 
too  much  wit  in  yonr  anger  for  your  heart  to  suffer 
much. ' 

"This  modest  sarcasm  redoubled  her  wrath i  she 
DOW  shed  tears  of  rage. 

"  '  You  have  degraded  life  and  tiie  world  In  my 
eyes, '  she  said ;  '  you  have  torn  away  all  my  lllqeiansi 
yoa  have  d^fttaved  my  heart  -r  ' 
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"  In  short,  she  said  to  me  all  that  I  bad  the  rigbt 
to  say  to  her,  nith  a  bare-faced  simplicity,  a  naive 
effrontery,  which  would  certainly  have  got  tin  better 
of  any  inan  but  me. 

"  '  What  will  become  of  us,  poor  hapless  women,  io 
the  social  life  which  Louis  XVIII. 's  Charter  has  crea- 
ted for  us?  Yes,  we  were  bom  to  suffer.  Aa  for 
love,  we  are  always  above  you,  and  you  are  always 
below  us  in  loyalty.  None  of  you  have  honesty  in 
yoar  hearts.  For  you,  love  is  a  game  in  which  yon 
think  it  fair  to  cheat.' 

"'Dear,'  I  said,  '  to  take  things  seriously  in  oor 
present  social  life  woold  be  to  play  at  perfect  love 
with  an  actrefiB.' 

'*  'What  infamous  treachery! '  she  cried.  '  80  this 
h»a  all  been  reasoned  oat? ' 

" '  No ;  it  is  simply  reasonable. ' 

"'Farewell,  Monsieur  de  Mareay,'  ahe  said;  'yon 
have  deceived  me  shamefully.' 

" '  Will  Madame  la  ducbesee,'  I  asked  in  a  sabmfa- 
sive  manner,  'remember  Charlotte's  wrongs?' 

'* '  Assuredly,'  she  said  in  a  bitter  tone. 

" '  So  then,  yon  detest  me?  ' 

*'  She  inclined  her  head ;  and  I  left  her  to  a  sentl- 
ment  which  allowed  her  to  think  that  she  had  some- 
thing to  avenge.  My  friends,  I  have  deeply  studied 
the  live*  of  men  who  have  bad  snccess  with  women; 
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and  I  feel  sure  that  neither  the  Mar4ch&1  de  Richelieu, 
nor  Lanzun,  nor  Louie  de  Valoia  ever  made,  for  the 
flrat  time,  bo  able  a  retreat.  As  for  my  own  heart 
and  mind,  they  were  formed  then  and  forever;  and 
the  control  I  gained  over  the  unreflecting  impnlBes 
which  cause  us  to  commit  so  many  follies  gave  me  the 
coolness  and  self-possession  which  you  know  of." 

"  How  I  pity  the  second  woman! "  said  the  Baronne 
de  Nacingen. 

An  almost  imperceptible  smile  which  flickered  for  a 
moment  on  de  Maraay's  pale  lips  made  Delphine  de 
Nucingen  color. 

"  How  people  forget!  "  cried  the  Baron  de  Nucingen. 

The  nai'vel^  of  the  celebrated  banker  had  snch  suc- 
cess that  his  wife,  who  had  been  (hat  "  second  "  of  de 
.  Marsay,  conld  not  help  laughing  with  the  rest  of  the 
company. 

"  You  are  all  disposed  to  condemn  that  woman," 
said  Lady  Dudley,  "  but  I  can  understand  why  she 
should  not  consider  her  marrit^e  in  tin  light  of  an 
inconstancy.  Men  never  will  distinguish  between 
constancy  and  fidelity.  I  knew  the  woman  whose 
history  Monsieur  de  Marsay  has  just  related ;  she  was 
one  of  the  last  of  your  great  ladies." 

"Alas!  you  are  right  there,"  said  de  Marsay. 
"  For  the  last  fifty  years  we  have  been  taking  part  in 
the  steady  deatruction  of  all  social  distinctions.     We 
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ought  to  have  Baved  women  fvom  the  great  ebipwreck, 
but  the  Civil  Code  has  parsed  its  level  over  their 
heads.  However  terrible  the  words  may  be,  tbey 
muat  be  said;  the  duchess  is  disappeariug,  and  so  is 
the  marquise.  Aa  for  bai-onesses  (I  ask  pardon  of 
Madame  de  Xucingen,  who  will  make  bereelf  a  true 
countess  when  her  husband  becomes  peer  of  France), 
the  baronesses  have  never  been  regarded  seriously." 

"Aristocracy  begins  with  the  viscountess,"  re- 
marked Blondet,  smiling. 

"  Countesses  will  remain,"  said  de  Marsay.  "  An 
elegant  woman  will  always  be  more  or  less  a  coQuteas, 
—  couutess  of  the  Empire,  or  of  yesterday,  countess 
of  the  vieille  roche,  or,  as  they  say  in  Italy,  countess  of 
civility.  But  as  for  the  /freat  lady,  she  is  dead,  —  dead 
with  the  grandiose  surroiindinga  of  the  last  centui-y; 
dead  with  her  powder,  mouckes,  and  high-heeled  slip- 
pers, and  her  busked  corset  adorned  with  its  delta  of 
flowing  ribbons.  Duchesses  in  the  pr«aent  day  can 
pass  through  ordinary  doors  that  are  not  widened  to 
admit  a  hoop.  The  Empire  aaw  the  laat  of  the  trained 
gowns.  Napoleon  little  imi^ined  the  effects  of  the 
Code  of  which  he  was  so  proud.  That  man,  by  creat- 
ing hU  duchesses,  generated  the  race  of  comme  Ufaut 
women  whom  we  see  to-day,  —  the  resulting  product 
of  his  legislation." 

"  Thought,  used  as  a  hammer  by  the  lad  leaving 
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Bclioot  and  the  nameless  journaliat,  has  detnoliahed 
tbe  splendors  of  the  social  state,"  said  the  Comte  de 
Vandenesse.  "  To-daj,  any  absurd  fellow  who  can 
hold  his  head  above  a  collar,  cover  his  manly  breast 
with  half  a  yard  of  Ratin  in  the  form  of  a  waistcoat, 
present  a  brow  shining  with  apocryphal  genius  under 
his  frizzed  hair,  and  blunder  along  in  varnished  pumps 
and  silk  socks  costing  half  a  dozen  francs,  now  wears 
a  glass  in  the  arch  of  one  eye  by  squeezing  his  cheek 
against  it  and,  —  whether  he  's  a  lawyer's  clerk,  the 
son  of  a  contractor,  or  a  banker's  bastard,  — ogles 
impertinently  the  prettiest  duchess,  rates  her  charms 
as  she  comes  down  the  staircase  of  a  theatre,  and  says 
to  his  friend  (clothed  by  Buisson,  like  the  rest  of  ue), 
'  There,  my  dear  fellow,  is  a  comme.  il  faut  woman.' " 
"You  have  never  made  yourselves,"  said  Lord 
Dudley,  "into  a  party;  it  will  be  long  now  before 
you  have  any  place  politically.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  in  France  about  organizing  labor,  but 
property  has  never  yet  oi^anized.  Here  is  what  is 
happening  to  you :  A  duke,  no  matter  who  (there  were 
still  a  few  under  Louis  XVJU.  and  Charles  X.  who 
pOBsesaed  two  hundred  thousand  franca  a  year,  a  splen- 
did mansion,  and  a  retinue  of  servants),  — that  duke 
could  still  behave  like  a  great  seigneur.  The  last  of 
these  great  French  lords  is  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand. 
This  duke  dies,  and,  let  us  suppose,  leaves  four  chil- 
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dren,  two  of  wbom  are  dangbters.  Each  of  these 
heirs,  supposing  ttiat  be  has  mantled  to  marry  tbem 
well,  will  inherit,  at  moat,  sixty  to  eighty  tbonsand 
francs  a  year;  each  is  father  or  mother  of  several 
cbildreo,  consequently  obliged  to  live  on  one  floor, 
probably  the  ground-floor,  of  a  bouse,  with  the  strictest 
economy,  —  it  may  be  that  they  are  even  obliged  to 
borrow  money.  The  wife  of  the  eldeat  son,  who  is  a 
ducbees  in  name  only,  has  neither  carriage,  nor  ser- 
vants, nor  opera-box,  nor  time  of  her  own;  she  hasn't 
even  her  own  suite  of  rooms  in  a  family  mansion,  nor 
her  own  fortune,  nor  her  personal  baubles.  She  is 
buried  in  marriage  &B  a  wife  of  the  rue  Saint  Denis  is 
buried  in  commerce;  abe  buys  the  socks  of  her  dear 
little  babes,  feeds  and  teaches  her  daughters,  whom 
she  no  longer  puts  to  school  in  a  convent.  Your 
women  of  rank  eimply  sit  upon  their  nests." 

"Alas,  yesi "  said  Joseph  Bridau.  "Our  epoch 
DO  longer  possesses  those  exquisite  feminine  flowers 
which  adorned  the  great  centuries  of  the  French  mon- 
archy. The  fan  of  the  great  lady-  is  broken.  Woman 
no  longer  blushes,  whispers  sly  malice,  hides  her  face 
behind  her  fan  only  to  show  it,  —  the  fan  serves  merely 
to  fan  her!  When  a  thing  is  uo  longer  anything  but 
what  it  M,  it  is  too  useful  to  belong  to  luxury." 

"Everything  in  France  has  assisted  in  producing 
the  eomme  il  faut  Woman,"  said  Daniel   d'Arth^. 
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"  Tbe  ariatocrac;  hae  conaented  to  this  state  of  thing:* 
by  retreating  to  its  estates  to  bide  and  die,  —  emigrat- 
ing to  the  interior  before  ideas  as  foiiDerly  it  emi- 
grated to  foi'eign  parts  before  tbe  populace.  Women 
who  conld  have  founded  Enropean  salons,  controlled 
opinion  and  turned  it  lilie  a  glove,  who  should  have 
ruled  the  world  by  guiding  the  men  of  art  and  thought 
vho  outwardly  ruled  it,  have  committed  tbe  fatal 
blunder  of  abandoning  their  gronnd,  ashamed  to  have 
to  struggle  with  a  bourgeoisie  intoxicated  by  power 
and  making  its  dt^but  on  tbe  world's  stage  only,  per- 
haps, to  be  backed  in  pieces  by  the  barbarians  who 
are  at  Its  beels.  Where  the  bonrgeois  affects  to  see 
princesses,  there  are  none  but  so-called  fashionable 
women.  Princes  no  longer  Gud  great  ladies  to  distin- 
guish; they  cannot  even  render  famous  a  woman  taken 
from  the  ranks.  Tbe  Due  de  Bourbon  was  the  last 
prince  to  use  that  privilege." 

"  And  Heaven  knows  what  it  cost  him  1 "  said  Lord 
Dudley. 

"Tbe  press  follows  suit,"  remarked  Rastignac 
"Women  no  longer  have  the  charm  of  spoken /cwi/Ze- 
ton*,  delightful  satires  uttered  in  choicest  language. 
In  like  manner  we  now-a-days  read  feuU I etons  written 
in  a  patois  which  changes  every  three  years,  and 
"little  Journals,"  as  lively  as  undertakers,  and  as 
light  as  the  lead  of  their  own  type.     French  converaa- 
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tion  Ib  now  carried  od  in  revolutionary  Iroquoie  from 
end  to  end  of  Franoe,  where  the  long  printed  columna 
of  the  newspapers  take  the  place  in  ancient  mansionB 
of  Uiose  brilliant  coteries  of  men  and  women  who  con- 
verted  there  in  former  daye." 

"  The  knell  of  Great  Society  has  sounded,  do  yon 
know  it?"  said  a  Russian  prince;  "and  the  first 
stroke  of  its  iron  tongue  is  your  modern  French  term> 
f&m.me  comme  ilfaut." 

"Tou  are  right,  prince,"  said  de  Marsay.  "That 
woman,  issuing  (rom  the  ranks  of  the  nohility,  or 
growing  from  the  bourgeoisie,  coming  from  any  and 
every  region,  even  the  provinces,  is  the  expression  of 
the  spirit  of  our  day,  — a  last  im^;e  of  good  taste,  wit, 
intellect ,  grace,  and  distinction  united,  but  all  diminish- 
ing. We  shall  see  no  more  grandea  dames  in  France, 
but  for  a  long  time  still  to  come  there  will  be  comme 
U  faut  women,  sent  by  public  opinion  to  the  Upper 
Feminine  Chamber,  —  women  who  will  be  to  the  fail 
sex  what  the  '  gentleman '  is  among  his  fellows  in 
England." 

"And  they  call  that  prt^jreasl  "  said  Mademoiselle 
des Touches.  "I  would  like  to  know  what  prepress 
is." 

"  This,"  said  Madame  de  Nucingen:  "  Formerly  a 
woman  might  have  the  voice  of  a  fish-wife,  the  walk 
of  a  grenadier,  the  forehead  of  the  boldest  hussy,  a 
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fat  foot,  a  thick  band,  but  neverthelesa  that  irtoman 
was  a  '  great  lady ' ;  but  now,  be  she  a  MontmoreDCy, 
—  if  the  Demoisellea  de  Montmorency  conid  ever  have 
such  attributes,  — sbe  would  not  be  a  woman  comme 
il  fatit." 

"What  is  meant  by  a  woman  comme  it  faut?" 
asked  Comte  Adam  Lagineki,  naively. 

"  She  'e  a  modern  creation,  a  deplorable  triuiDph  of 
the  elective  system  applied  to  the  fair  sex,"  said  de 
Mareay.  "  Every  revolution  has  its  term,  or  saying, 
in  which  it  is  summed  up  and  described.  Our  social 
revolution  has  ended  in  th^  comme  ilfaut  woman." 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  Russian  prince,  who  had 
oome  to  Paris  to  make  himself  a  literary  reputation. 
"  To  explain  certain  terms  or  sayings  added  century 
by  century  to  your  noble  language,  would  be  to  write 
a  glorious  history.  Organize,  for  instance,  ia  the 
word  of  the  Empire ;  it  cootaina  Napoleon  —  the  whole 
of  him." 

"But  all  that  is  not  telling  us  what  you  mean  by 
the  woman  comme  ilfaut,"  cried  the  young  Pole,  with 
some  impatience. 

"  I  '11  explain  her  to  yon,"  said  £mile  Blt>ndflt. 
"  On  a  fine  morning  you  are  lounging  about  Paris.  It 
ie  more  than  two  o'clock,  but  not  yet  five.  Yon  see  a 
woman  coming  towards  you ;  the  first  glance  you  cast 
upon  her  is  like  the  preface  to  a  fine  book;  It  makM 
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yoQ  anticipate  a  world  of  refined  and  elegant  things. 
Like  the  iKttanist  crossing  bill  and  vale  as  he  her- 
borizes, among  all  varieties  of  Parisian  oommonnese 
yon  have  found  a  rare  flower.  Either  this  woman  is 
accompanied  by  two  very  distinguished- looking  men, 
one  of  whom  is  decorated,  or-by  a  footman  in  undress 
livery  who  follows  her  at  a  little  distance.  She  wears 
neither  startling  colors,  nor  open-worked  stockings, 
nor  over-ornamental  buckles,  nor  drawers  with  em- 
broidered frills  visible  at  her  ancles.  You  notice 
that  her  shoes  are  either  prunella,  with  strings  crossed 
on  the  instep  over  thread  stockings  of  extreme  fine- 
ness, or  gray  silk  stockings  that  are  perfectly  plain; 
or  else  she  wears  dainty  little  boots  of  exquisite  sim- 
plicity. Some  pretty  and  not  expensive  staff  makes 
you  notice  her  gown,  the  shape  of  which  surprises  the 
bourgeoises;  it  is  almost  always  a  pelisse,  fastened 
by  knots  of  ribbon  and  delicately  edged  with  a  silken 
cord  or  an  almost  imperceptible  binding.  The  lady 
has  an  art  of  her  own  in  putting  on  a  shawl  or  a  man- 
tle; she  knows  how  to  wrap  it  from  her  waist  to  her 
throat,  forming  a  sort  of  carapace  which  would  make 
a  bonrgeoiae  look  like  a  tortoise,  but  under  which  the 
eomme  il/aut  woman  contrives  to  indicate  a  beautiful 
figure  while  coBcealing  it.  How?  by  what  means? 
That  is  a  secret  which  she  keeps,  without  the  protec- 
tion of  any  patent.  She  walks  with  a  certain  conoen- 
21 
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trie  and  harmonions  motion,  wbicb  mabes  her  sweet 
allaring  figure  qaiTer  nnder  the  stuffs  aa  an  adder  at 
tnid'day  malcea  the  green  turf  alwve  him  move.  Does 
she  owe  to  augel  or  devil  that  graceful  undulation 
which  plays  beoeath  the  block  silk  mantle,  sways  the 
lace  of  its  border,  and  abeds  a  balmy  air  which  I  shall 
ventore  to  call  the  breeze-Pariaian.  You  remark  upon 
her  arms,  about  her  waist,  around  herneck,  a  science  of 
folds  draping  even  a  restive  stuff,  which  reminds  yon 
of  the  antique  Mnemosyne.  Ah !  how  well  she  under- 
stands— forgive  me  the  expression  —  the  methods  of 
gait.  Examine  well  the  way  in  which  she  advances 
her  foot,  moulding  an  outline  beneath  her  gown  with 
a  decent  precision  which  excites  the  admiration, 
restrained  by  respect,  of  thoee  who  pass  her.  If  an 
Englishwoman  tried  that  walk  she  would  look  like  a 
grenadier  marching  U>  the  assault  of  a  redoubt.  To 
tbe  woman  of  Paris  belongs  the  genius  of  gait.  Tbe 
municipality  has  long  owed  her  onr  coming  asphalt 
pavements.  You  will  observe  that  this  lady  Jostles 
no  one.  In  order  to  pass,  she  stands  still,  waiting 
with  proud  modesty  until  way  is  made  for  ber.  Her 
altitude,  both  tranquil  and  disdainful,  obliges  tbe 
most  insolent  dandy  to  step  aside.  Her  bonnet,  of 
remarkable  simplicity,  has  fresh  strings-  Possibly, 
there  may  be  flowers  upon  it;  but  th^  cleverest  of 
these  women  wear  only  ribbons.     Feathers  require  • 
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carries,  flowers  attract  the  eye.  Beneath  the  bonnet 
yoa  Bee  the  cool  and  restful  face  of  a  voman  who  ie 
sore  of  herself,  but  without  self-conceit;  who  looks 
at  uothiog,  bnt  sees  all;  and  whose  vanity,  lulled  by 
continual  gratification,  gives  to  her  countenance  an 
expresaion  of  indifference  which  piques  curiosity. 
She  knows  she  is  being  studied;  she  is  well  aware 
that  nearly  every  one,  even  women,  turn  round  to  look 
at  her.  She  passea  through  Paris  like  a  film  of  gos- 
samer, as  white  and  as  pearly.  This  beautiful  speciea 
of  the  sex  prefers  the  warmest  latitudes  and  the  clean- 
est longitudes  iu  Paris;  you  will  therefore  find  bet 
betweea  the  10th  and  the  110th  arcade  of  the  rue  de 
Rivoli,  along  the  line  of  the  boulevards,  from  the 
equator  of  the  Panorama,  where  the  productions  of  the 
Indies  flourish  and  the  finest  creations  of  industry  are 
blooming,  to  the  cajje  of  the  Madeleine;  you  will  find 
her  also  in  the  least  muddy  regions  of  the  bouigeoisie, 
between  number  30  and  number  150  of  the  rue  du 
Fanbourg'Saint-Honorc.  During  the  winter  she  takes 
her  pleasure  on  the  teri'ace  of  the  Feuillants,  and  not 
upon  the  bituminous  pavements  which  skirt  it.  Ac- 
cording to  weather,  she  glides  through  the.  alleys  of 
the  Champs  Elys^es.  Never  will  you  meet  this  charm- 
ing variety  of  womankind  in  the  hyperboreol  regions 
of  the  me  Saint-Deniu,  never  Id  the  Eamtechatka  of 
muddy  streets  small  and  commercial,  and  never  any 
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where  in  rainy  weatlier.  These  flowers  of  Parie,  open- 
ing to  the  sun,  perfume  the  promenades  aud  fold  their 
leaves  by  five  in  the  afternoon  like  a  convolvulus. 
The  women  whom  you  will  see  later  having  aligbtly 
the  same  ail*  and  trying  to  imitate  them  are  another 
ra«e.  This  fair  unknown,  the  Beatrice  of  our  day, 
is  the  eomme  ilfaut  woman. 

"  It  is  not  always  easy,  my  dear  count,"  said  Blondet, 
iatemipting  himself  fur  a  moment,  "  for  foreigners  to 
perceive  the  differences  by  which  a  connoisseur  emeri- 
tus distinguishes  the  two  species,  for  women  are  boni 
comedians.  But  those  differences  strike  the  eye  of 
all  Parisians:  books  are  visible,  tapes  show  their  yel- 
lowish  white  through  a  gap  at  the  back  of  the  gown; 
shoes  are  worn  at  heel,  bonnet  strings  have  been 
ironed,  the  gown  puffs  out  too  much,  the  bustle  is  flat- 
tened. You  notice  a  sort  of  effort  in  the  premeditated 
loweEing  of  the  eyelids.  The  attitude  is  conventional. 
As  fur  the  bourgeoise,  it  is  impossible  to  confound 
her  with  the  woman  who  is  eomme  il  faut ;  she  makes 
an  admirable  foil  to  her,  she  explains  the  charm  the 
nnknown  lady  has  cast  upon  you.  The  boui^eoise  is 
busy;  she  is  out  in  all  weatbere;  cornea  and  goes  and 
trots;  is  undecided  whether  she  will,  or  whether  she 
will  not  enter  a  shop.  Where  the  eomme  ilfaut  woman 
knows  perfectly  well  what  she  wante  and  what  she 
means  to  do,  the  bourgeoise  is  undecided,  pulls  op 
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ber  gowD  to  cross  a  gutter,  drags  a  child  after  her,  and 
is  forced  to  wateb  for  carriages;  she  is  a  mother  in 
poblic  and  lectures  her  daughter;  carries  money  in  a 
handbag  and  wears  open-work  stockings,  a  boa  above 
a  fur  cape  in  winter,  and  a  ebawl  with  a  scarf  in  sum- 
mer, — -  the  bourgeoise  ia  an  adept  at  the  pleonasms 
of  the  toilet.  As  for  your  Beatrice,  you  will  find  her 
in  the  eveuing  at  the  Opera,  or  in  a  ballroom.  She 
then  appears  under  an  aspect  bo  different  that  you 
fancy  her  two  creations  without  analogy.  The  woman 
has  issued  from  ber  morning  vestments  like  a  butter- 
fly from  its  larva.  She  serves,  as  a  dainty  to  your 
raptui'ed  eyes,  the  form  which  ber  shawl  scarce  out- 
lined in  the  momii^.  At  the  theatre  the  woman  of 
society  never  goes  higher  than  the  second  tier  of 
boxes,  unless  at  the  Italian  opera.  You  can  therefore 
study  at  your  ease  the  judicious  slownesD  of  her  move- 
ments. This  adorable  manosuvrer  uses  all  the  Jittle 
artifices  of  woman's  policy  with  a  natural  ease  that 
precludes  the  idea  of  art  and  premeditation.  Is  her 
hand  royally  beautiful,  the  most  suspicious  man  would 
believe  it  absolutely  necessary  to  roll,  or  fasten  up, 
or  toss  aside  whichever  riuglet  or  curl  she  may  jtonch. 
Has  she  nobility  of  profile,  you  will  think  she  is 
merely  giving  irony  or  charm  to  what  she  says  to  her 
neighbor,  by  turning  her  head  in  a  manner  to  produce 
that  m^ic  effect,  so  dear  to  great  painters,  which 
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draws  the  light  to  the  cheek,  deflnes  the  noae  with  a 
clear  outline,  illumines  the  pink  of  the  nostril,  carves 
tbe  forehead  with  sharp  prominence,  and  -leaves  a 
toach  of  high  tight  on  the  chin.  If  she  has  a  pretty 
foot  she  throws  herself  on  a  sofa  with  the  coquetry  of 
a  cat  in  the  sunshine,  her  feet  forward,  without  your 
seeing  anything  more  in  that  pretty  pose  than  a 
charming  model  for  lassitude  offered  to  a  sculptor. 
No  other  woman  but  the  woman  comme  U/uut  is  ever 
perfectly  at  her  ease  in  her  clothes;  nothing  disturbs 
her.  You  will  never  see  her  putting  in  place,  like  a 
bourgeoise,  a  recalcitrant  shoulder-kuot,  or  looking  to 
see  if  the  lace  of  her  chemisette  accomplishes  its  office 
of  unfaithful  guardian  to  tbe  sparkling  whiteness  of 
her  bosom;  never  will  you  find  her  looking  in  a  miiTor 
to  discover  if  her  coiffure  is  perfectly  intact.  Her 
toilet  is  always  in  harmony  with  ber  character;  she 
baa  bad  time  to  study  herself  and  to  decide  what  suits 
her;  she  has  long  known  what  does  not  suit  ber.  You 
never  see  her  when  the  audience  of  a  theatre  disperaes ; 
she  departs  before  the  end  of  the  play.  If  by  chance 
she  is  seen,  calm  and  sedate,  npon  the  steps  of  tbe 
staircttee,  some  powerful  sentiment  has  prompted  her. 
She  is  there  to  order;  she  has  some  look  to  give,  some 
promise  to  receive.  Perhaps  she  is  descending  slowly 
to  gratify  tbe  vanity  of  a  slave  whom  she  occasion- 
ally obeys.     If  yoQ  meet  her  in  society,  at  a  ball  or  a 
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toirie,  yoa  will  gather  the  honey,  real  or  affected,  of 
her  practised  voice;  you  will  be  enchanted  with  her 
empty  talk,  to  which  she  contrives  to  ioipait  the  sem- 
blance of  thought  with  inimitable  skill  —  " 

"Then  it  isn't  necessary  for  the  comme  U  faui 
woman  to  hare  intellect?"  said  the  yoang  Polish 
count. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  be  that  kind  of  woman  without 
taste,"  said  the  Pi'incesse  de  Cadignan. 

"  And  to  have  taste  is,  in  France,  to  bare  more 
than  mind,"  said  the  Russian  prince. 

"  The  mind  of  this  woman  is  the  triamph  of  an  art 
that  is  wholly  plastic,"  replied  BlondeL  *'  Ton  don't 
know  what  she  says,  but  you  are  charmed.  Sbe  has 
nodded  her  bead  or  sweetly  shrugged  her  handsome 
shoulders,  or  gilded  some  meaningless  phi-ase  with  a 
smile  or  a  charming  pout,  or  put  Voltaire's  cpigi-am 
into  an  'Oh!  'an  '  Ah! '  an  'Is  it  possible?'  ^  The 
tnm  of  her  bead  is  an  active  interrogation;  she  gives 
meaning  of  some  kind  t»  the  movement  with  which 
sbe  dances  a  vinaigrette  fastened  by  a  chain  to  her 
finger.  These  are  artificial  great  effects  obtained 
by  superlatively  small  ones:  she  lets  her  band  fall 
nobly  from  the  arm  of  ber  chair,  and  all  is  said ;  sbe 
has  rendered  judgment  without  appeal  fit  to  move  the 
most  insensible.  She  has  listened  to  yon,  she  has 
given  you  an  opportunity  to  show  your  wit;  and  —  J 
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appeal  to  your  modeBty  —  sucii  momenta  in  society  are 
rare." 

The  innocent  air  of  tbe  young  Pole  whom  Blondet 
wae  addressing  made  every  one  langli  heartily. 

"You  can't  talk  half  an  hour  with  a  bourgeoise 
before  she  brings  to  light  her  husband  under  one  form 
or  another,"  continued  Blondet,  whose  gravity  did  not 
give  way;  "  but  if  your  eomm^t^/aiit  woman  is  married 
she  has  the  tact  to  conceal  her  husband,  and  the  labor 
of  Christopher  Columbus  would  hardly  enable  yon  to 
discover  him.  If  you  have  not  been  able  to  question 
others  on  this  point,  you  will  see  her  toward  the  end  of 
the  evening  fix  her  eyes  steadily  on  a  man  of  middle 
age,  who  inclines  his  head  and  leaves  the  room ;  she 
has  told  her  husband  to  call  up  the  carnage,  and  she 
departs.  In  her  own  house  no  comtne  il  faui  woman 
is  ever  visible  before  four  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which 
she  receives.  She  is  wise  enough  to  make  yon  wait 
even  then.  You  will  find  good  taste  throughout  her 
house;  her  luxury  is  intended  for  use,  and  is  renewed 
when  needful;  you  will  see  nothing  there  under  glass 
cases,  nor  any  swathings  of  protective  gauze.  The 
staircase  is  warm;  Qowers  gladden  you  everywhere; 
flowers  are  the  only  presents  she  accepts,  and  those 
from  a  few  persons  only ;  bouquets  give  pleasure  and 
live  for  a  single  day  and  are  then  renewed.  To  her 
they  are,  as  in  the  East,  a  symbol  and  a  promise. 
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The  costly  trifles  of  fastaioD  are  spread  about,  but  her 
aalony  are  not  turned  into  a  museum  or  an  old  curi- 
osity shop.  You  will  find  her  seated  on  a  sofa  at  the 
corner  of  the  fireplace,  whence  she  will  bow  to  yon 
without  rising.  Her  conversation  is  no  longer  that 
of  the  ballroom;  in  her  own  bonse  she  is  bound  to 
entertain  you.  The  i-onime  U  faut  woman  poaeessea 
all  these  shades  of  behaviour  in  perfection.-  She  wel- 
comes in  you  a  man  who  will  swell  the  circle  of  her 
society,  the  great  object  of  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
all  womeu  of  the  world.  Consequently,  to  attach  you 
to  her  salon  she  will  make  herself  charmingly  coquet- 
tish. You  will  feel  above  all,  in  that  salon,  how 
isolated  women  are  in  the  present  day  and  why  they 
endeavor  to  have  a  little  society  about  them  in  which 
they  can  shine  as  constellations.  But  this  is  the 
death  of  conversation;  conversation  is  impofisiblie 
without  generalities," 

"  Yes,"  said  de  Mareay,  "  you  have  seized  upon  the 
great  defect  of  our  epoch.  Epigram,  that  book  in  a 
word,  no  longer  falls,  as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  on 
persons  and  on  things,  but  on  petty  events  and  dies 
with  the  day." 

"  The  wit  of  the  comme  il  faut  woman,  when  she 
has  any,"  resumed  Blondet,  "consists  in  putting  a 
doubt  on  everything,  while  the  bourgeoise  uses  hers 
to  afBrm  everything.     There  lies  a  great  difference 
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betweeD  the  two  women.  The  boni^eoiee  is  certain 
of  her  vii-tue ;  the  comme  U  faui  womaD  is  not  sure  if 
she  has  aay  yet,  or  if  she  has  always  had  it.  This 
hesitation  about  all  thiogs  ia  one  of  the  last  graces 
our  horrible  epoch  baa  granted  her.  She  seldom  goes 
to  church,  but  she  will  talk  religion  to  you  and  try  to 
couvert  yon,  if  you  have  the  good  sense  to  play  the 
free  thinkei-,  for  that  will  open  the  way  to  the  stereo- 
typed phrases,  the  motions  of  the  head  and  the  ges- 
tures which  belong  to  such  women :  '  Ab,  fy !  I  thought 
yon  had  more  iutelligence  than  to  attack  religion. 
Society  is  crumbling  already  and  you  remove  its 
prop.  But  religion  at  this  momeiii  is  you  and  I,  it  is 
property,  it  is  the  future  of  our  children!  Ah!  let  us 
not  be  egotists.  Individualism  is  the  disease  of  our 
epoch,  and  religion  is  the  sole  remedy;  it  unites  the 
families  that  yonrlawa  disunite,' etc.,  etc.  She  begins 
in  this  way  a  oeo-Chriatian  sermon  sprinkled  with 
political  ideas,  which  ia  neither  Catholic  nor  Protest- 
ant, but  moral  (oht  devilishly  moral),  in  which  you 
will  find  scraps  of  every  stuff  that  modern  doctrines 
driven  to  bay  have  woven." 

The  women  present  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
mincing  afCectatious  of  their  sex  with  which  £mile 
Blondet  illustrated  his  sarcasms. 

'^  Those  remarks,  my  dear  Comte  Adam,"  said 
Blondet,  looking  at  the  young  Pole,  "  will  show  you 
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that  the  eomme  U  faut  woman  represents  intellectual 
hotch-potch  as  well  as  political  jnmble;  just  as  she 
lives  surrounded  by  the  brilliant  but  not  lasting  pro- 
ducts oi  modern  industry,  which  aims  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  work  in  order  to  replace  it.  You  will  leave 
her  hoQse  saying  to  yourself,  '  She  has,  decidedly, 
very  superior  ideas; '  and  you  think  so  all  the  more 
because  she  has  sounded  your  heart  and  mind  with  a 
delicate  band;  she  has  sought  your  secrets,  —  for  the 
eomme  xlfaiit  woman  feigns  ignorance  of  everything, 
in  order  to  discover  everything;  but  she  is  discreet; 
thera  are  things  she  never  knows,  however  well  she 
may  know  them.  Neyertheless  you  will  feel  uneasy, 
you  are  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  her  heart.  For- 
merly  the  great  ladies  loved  openly  banners  dis- 
played;  now  the  woman  eomme  U  faut  has  her  littie 
passion  ruled  like  a  sheet  of  music  paper  with  \\a 
crotchets  and  quavers,  its  minims,  rests,  and  sharps 
and  fiats.  Always  weak,  she  will  neither  sacrifice  her 
love,  her  husband,  nor  the  future  of  her  children. 
She's  a  woman  of  Jesuitical  middle-paths,  of  squint- 
eyed  temporizing  with  conventions,  of  unavowed  pas- 
sions  carried  along  between  two  breakwaters.  She 
fears  her  servants  like  an  Englishwoman  who  sees 
before  her  the  perspective  of  a  divorce  suit.  This 
woman,  so  apparently  at  ber  ease  in  a  ballroom,  so 
charming  on  the  street,  is  a  slave  at  home.     She  has 
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DO  independence,  unless  locked  in  with  her  own  ideas. 
She  is  determined  to  remain  outwaidly  the  woman 
comme  U  faut.  That  'a  her  theory  of  life.  A  woman 
separated  from  her  husband,  reduced  to  a  pittance, 
without  carries  or  luxury  or  opera-bos,  is  to-day 
neither  wife,  maid,  nor  boui^eoise;  she  disBolves, 
she  becomes  a  thing.  What  is  to  become  of  her? 
The  Carmelites  won't  take  married  women;  will  her 
lover  always  want  her?  that's  a  question.  There- 
fore the  comme  U  faut  woman  may  aoinetimes  give 
rise  to  calumny,  but  Dever  to  condemnation." 

"  That  is  all  true,  horribly  true,"  said  the  Princease 
de  Cadignan. 

"Consequently,  the  comme  il  faut  woman,"  con- 
tinued Bloudet,  "lives  between  Euglisfa  hypocrisy 
and  the  fi-aiikness  of  the  eight«^enth  century,  — a  bas- 
tard system  emblematic  of  a  period  when  nothing 
that  comes  is  like  that  which  goes,  when  transitions 
lead  nowhere,  when  the  great  figures  of  the  past  are 
blotted  out,  and  distinctions  are  purely  personal.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  impossible  for  a  woman,  even  though 
she  be  born  on  the  steps  of  a  throne,  to  acquire  before 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  encyclopedic  science  of 
nothings,  the  art  of  manceuvring,  the  various  great 
little  things, — music  of  the  voice,  harmonies  of 
color,  angelic  deviltries  and  innocent  profligacy,  the 
language  and  the  silence,  the  gravity  sn<l  the  folly, 
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the  wit  aod  the  dulDeaa,  the  diplomacy  and  the  igno- 
rance which  constitute  the  woman  comme  il  fmit." 

"Accepting  the  description  you  have  just  given  of 
her,"  said  Mademoiselle  des  Touches  to  Emile  Blondet, 
"where  do  you  class  the  woman- author?  Is  she  s 
woman  comme  il  faut  ?  " 

"  When  she  is  not  gifted  with  genius,  she  is  a  woman 
cowme  il  n'en  faut  pas,"  replied  l^mile  Blondet,  ac- 
companying his  answer  with  a  glance  which  might 
pass  for  a  frank  compliment  to  Camille  Maupin. 
"But  that  is  not  my  saying;  it  belongs  to  Napoleon, 
who  bated  women  of  genius,"  he  added. 

"Don't  be  too  hard  on  Napoleon,"  said  Canalis, 
with  an  emphatic  tone  and  gesture.  "  It  was  one  of 
bis  littlenesses  —  for  be  bad  them  —  to  be  jealous  of 
literary  fame.  Who  can  explain,  or  describe,  or 
comprehend  Napoleon?  —  a  man  represented  always 
with  folded  arms,  who  yet  did  all  things;  who  was 
the  greatest  known  Power,  the  most  concentrated 
power,  the  most  corrosive  and  acid  of  all  powers;  a 
strong  genius  which  led  an  armed  civilization  through- 
out the  world  and  fixed  it  nowhere;  a  man  who  could 
do  all  because  be  willed  all;  prodigious  phenomenon 
of  Will!  — subduing  disease  by  a  battle,  yet  doomed 
to  die  of  disease  in  his  bed  after  living  unscathed 
amid  cannon-balls  and  ballets;  a  man  who  had  in 
bis  head  a  Code  and  a  Sword,  word  and   action;  a 
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clear>8ighted  mind  which  divined  all  except  his  own 
fall;  a  capricious  politician  vho  played  bia  soldiers 
like  pawns  and  yet  respected  three  heads,  Talleyrand, 
Pozzo  di  Boigo,  and  Mettemich,  diplomatists  whose 
death  would  have  saved  the  French  Empire,  bnt  whose 
life  seemed  to  him  of  more  value  than  that  of  tbou- 
sands  of  soldiers;  a  man  to  whom,  by  some  rare 
privilege  nature  bad  left  a  heart  in  his  iron  body ;  a 
mas  at  midoight  kind  and  laughing  among  women, 
and  the  next  day  handling  Europe  without  gloves; 
hypocritical  and  generous;  loving  meretricionsDeaa 
and  simplicity ;  without  taste,  but  protecting  Art;  and, 
in  spite  of  these  antitheses,  grand  in  all  things  by  in- 
stinct or  by  oi^anizatiou;  Ctesar  at  twenty-five  yeaia 
of  age,  Cromwell  at  thirty,  but  a  good  husband  and 
a  good  father  like  any  boui^eois  of  P^re  Lachaiee;  a 
man  who  improvised  great  public  buildings,  empires, 
kings,  codes,  poems,  and  one  romance,  and  all  with 
greater  range  than  accuracy.  Did  be  not  attempt  to 
make  Europe  France;  and  after  bearing  our  weight 
npon  the  earth  until  it  changed  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
has  he  not  left  ua  poorer  than  the  day  he  put  bia  hand 
upon  us?  He  who  made  an  empire  with  his  name, 
lost  that  name  on  the  borders  of  his  empire  in  a  sea 
of  blood  and  slaughtered  men.  A  man  all  thought 
and  action,  who  was  able  to  comprehend  both  Desaix 
and  Foucb^." 
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"  Despotic  power  and  legal  justice,  each  in  due  aea- 
scHi,  makes  the  true  king,"  said  de  Marsay. 

"  Bat,"  a&id  the  Priucease  de  CadignaD,  addressing 
th«  other  women  with  a  amile  both  dubious  and  satiri- 
cal, "liave  we  women  really  deteriorated  aa  these 
gentlemen  seem  to  tiiink?  Becanee  to-day,  under  a 
system  which  belittles  everything,  you  men  like  little 
dishes,  little  apartmenta,  little  paintings,  little  jour- 
nals, little  books,  is  that  any  reason  why  women 
should  be  leas  grand  than  they  have  been  ?  Does  the 
human  heart  chai^;e  because  you  change  your  habits? 
At  all  epochs  paasions  remain  the  same.  I  know 
aplendid  devotions,  snblime  endurances  which  lack 
publicity,  —  fame  if  yon  prefer  to  call  it  so-  Uany 
a  woman  is  not  less  an  Agnes  Sorel  because  she  never 
saved  a  king  of  France.  Do  yon  think  our  Marqniae 
d'Espard  worth  less  than  Madame  Doublet  oi-  Madame 
dn  Deffand,  in  whose  salon  so  much  harm  was  said 
and  done?  Is  n't  T^lioni  the  equal  of  Camargo? 
and  Malibran  of  Saint-Huberti ?  Are  not  aai  poets 
superior  to  those  of  the  eighteenth  century?  If,  at 
this  moment,  thanks  to  the  grocers  who  govern  us,  we 
have  no  style  of  our  own,  did  n't  the  Empire  have  a 
style  aa  fully  ita  own  as  that  of  Louis  XV.  F  And  its 
splendor  was  surely  fabulous.  Have  th«  arts  and 
sciences  loat  ground?" 
"1   asrae  with   you,   madame,"  said  O^n^ral  de 
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Hontriveau.  "In  my  opinion  the  women  of  this 
epocli  are  truly  great.  WheD  posterity  gives  a  verdict 
upon  US  will  not  Madame  Recamier'a  fame  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  lovelieBt  women  of  paet  a^es?  We  have 
mtide  history  so  fast  that  we  lack  historians  to  writ«  it 
down.  The  reign  of  Louie  XIV.  Iiad  but  one  Uadame 
de  S^vigne,  while  we  have  a  thousand  to-day  in  Paris 
who  can  wiite  better  letters,  but  do  not  publish  them. 
Whether  the  French  woman  calls  herself  yemine  comme 
il  faut  or  great  lady,  she  will  always  be  the  pre* 
eminent  woman.  £mile  Blondet  has  made  ub  a  pic- 
ture of  the  manners  and  charms  of  a  woman  of  the 
present  day;  but,  if  occasion  offered,  this  mincing, 
afFected  being,  who  plays  a  part  and  warbles  out  the 
ideas  of  Monsieur  this,  that,  and  the  other,  would 
ehow  herself  heroic!  Even  your  faults,  mesdames, 
seem  the  more  poetic  because  they  are  and  always 
will  be  hedged  about  with  great  dangers.  1  have  seen 
much  of  the  world,  perhaps  I  have  studied  it  too  late; 
but,  under  circumstances  in  which  the  ill^ality  of 
your  sentiments  might  find  excuse,  I  have  always 
obser\-ed  the  effects  of  some  chance,  —  you  may  call  it 
Providence  if  you  tike,  — which  fatally  overtake  those 
women  whom  we  call  frail." 

"I  hope,"  said  Madame  de  Camps,  "that  we  are 
able  to  be  gi'eat  otherwise." 

"Oh,  let  the  Marquis  de  Monlriveau  preach  tousl" 
cried  Madame  de  S^rizy. 
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"All  the  more  because  he  has  preached  by  example," 
said  t'be  Baron  ne  de  Nucingen. 

"Alas!"  aaid  G^n^ral  de  Mobtriveau,  "of  the 
many  dramas,  —  that  '8  a  word  you  are  constantiy 
using,"  he  said  with  a  nod  to  Bloudet,  "in  which  to 
my  knowledge  the  finger  of  God  has  showed  itself, 
the  most  terrible  was  one  that  was  partly  my  own 
doing." 

"  Oh,  tell  it  to  ubI  "  cried  Lady  Barimore.  "  I  love 
to  shadder. " 

"  The  taste  of  a  virtnoas  woman,"  said  de  Marsay 
replying  to  the  charming  daughter  of  Lord  Dudley. 

"During  the  campaign  of  1812,"  said  General  de 
Moatriveau,  "  I  was  the  involuntary  cause  of  a  fearfol 
misfortuue,  which  may  serve  you,  Docteur  Bianchon," 
he  said,  turning  to  me,  —  "  you,  who  take  so  much  note 
of  the  human  mind  while  you  study  the  human  body,  — 
to  solve  certain  of  your  enigmas  concerning  the  will. 
I  was  making  ray  second  campaign;  I  liked  the  peril 
and  I  laughed  at  everythiDg,  simple  young  lieutenant 
of  artillery  that  I  was!  When  we  reached  the  Beresiua 
the  army  no  longer  kept,  as  you  know,  any  discipline; 
military  obedience  was  at  an  end.  A  ei-owd  of  men 
of  all  nations  was  making  its  way  instinctively  from 
north  to  south.  Soldiers  drove  their  barefooted  and 
ragged  general  from  their  camp-fires  if  he  brought 
them  neither  wood  nor  provisions.     After  the  passage 
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ot  thftt  fftmooB  river,  the  disorder  wu  lessened.  I 
came  oat  qnietly,  alone,  without  food,  froita  tb« 
uarsbes  of  Zenbia,  and  I  walked  along  looking  for  a 
hoose  where  some  one  might  he  willing  to  admit  m«> 
Finding  nmie  all  day,  being  driven  from  those  T  came 
to,  I  fortunately  eaw  late  in  the  evening  a  miserable 
littie  Polish  farmbonsft,  of  whiob  I  can  give  ;oa  no 
idea  unless  you  have  seen  the  wooden  houses  of  loww 
Normandy  w  tbe  poorest  hovels  of  La  Beaooe.  These 
Polish  dwellings  consist  of  a  single  room,  one  end  of 
which  is  divided  off  by  a  plank  partition  and  serves  as 
a  storehouse  for  forage.  I  saw  in  the  twilight  a  light 
•moke  rising  from  this  building,  and  hoping  to  And 
comrades  more  compassionate  than  the  persons  I  bad 
hitherto  addressed,  I  marched  boldly  to  the  door- 
Entering,  I  found  a  table  spread.  Several  (^oen, 
among  whom  was  a  woman  (a  not  onusual  sight), 
were  eating  potatoes  and  horse-flesb  broiled  on  Um 
embers,  and  frozen  beetroot  I  recognized  two  or 
three  captains  of  artillery  belonging  to  the  regiment  in 
which  I  had  first  served.  I  was  received  with  a  volley 
of  acclamations  which  would  greatly  have  surprised 
me  on  the  other  side  of  the  Beresina;  bat  at  this 
moneot  the  cold  was  less  intense,  my  comrades  were 
resting,  they  were  warm,  they  were  eating,  and  pile* 
of  straw  at  the  end  of  the  room  offered  them  the  per- 
spective of  a  delightful  night.     We  did  n't  ask  for 
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much  in  those  days.  Mj  comrades  could  be  philau- 
thropic  gratia, — a  very  common  way  of  being  philan- 
thropic, by  the  bye.  At  the  end  of  the  table,  near  the 
door  which  led  ioto  the  small  room  filled  with  straw 
and  hay,  I  saw  my  former  colonel,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  I  have  ever  met  in  the  varied  col- 
lection of  men  it  has  been  my  lot  to  know.  He  was 
an  Italian.  Whenever  human  beings  are  beautiful  iu 
southern  countries  they  are  sublimely  beautiful.  Have 
you  ever  remarked  the  singular  whiteness  of  Italians 
when  they  are  white?  It  is  magoificent,  especially  in 
the  light  When  I  read  the  fantastic  portrait  Charles 
Nodier  has  given  aa  of  Colonel  Oudet,  I  found  my 
own  sensations  expressed  in  every  sentence.  Italian, 
like  most  of  the  officers  of  his  regiment,  —  borrowed 
\fy  the  Emperor  from  the  army  of  Prince  Eugene,  — 
my  colonel  was  a  man  of  great  height,  admirably  pro- 
portioned, possibly  a  trifle  too  stont,  but  amazingly 
vigorous  and  light,  agile  as  a  greyhound.  Hia  black 
hair,  curling  profusely,  set  into  brilliant  relief  a  clear 
white  skin  like  that  of  a  woman.  He  had  handsome 
feet,  small  hands,  a  charming  mouth,  and  an  aquiline 
nose  with  delicate  lines,  the  tip  of  which  contracted 
naturally  and  turned  white  when  he  was  angry,  which 
WM  often.  Hia  iraacibility  ao  pasaed  all  belief  that  I 
shall  t«ll  yon  nothing  about  it;  you  shall  judge  for 
yourself.     No  one  was  ever  at  ease  in  his  presence. 
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Perhiipa  I  was  the  only  man  who  did  not  fear  him. 
It  \e  true  that  he  had  taken  a  BJngulai-  likiDg  to  me; 
he  thought  whatever  I  did  was  good.  W  he  a  anger 
worked  Within  him,  liis  furebead  contracted,  his  mus- 
cles stood  out  in  the  middle  of  it  like  the  horse-shoe 
of  Redgauntlet.  That  sign  would  have  terrified  you 
more  than  the  magnetic  lightning  of  his  blue  eyes. 
His  whole  body  would  then  quiver,  and  his  strength, 
already  so  great  in  his  normal  condition,  passed  all 
bounds.  He  rolled  his  r'a  excessively.  His  voice, 
certainly  as  powerful  as  that  of  Cbarles  Nodier's 
Ondet,  gave  an  indescribable  richness  of  sound  to  the 
eyllalile  which  contained  that  consouant.  Though  this 
vice  of  pronunciation  was,  in  him,  and  at  all  times,  a 
charm,  you  cannot  imagine  the  power  that  accent,  con- 
sidered so  vulgar  in  Paris,  was  capable  of  expressing 
when  he  commanded  a  mau<rnvre,  or  was  in  any  way 
excited.  You  must  have  heard  it  to  understand  it 
When  the  colonel  was  tranquil  his  blue  eyes  were  full 
of  angelic  sweetness;  bis  pure  brow  sparkled  with  an 
expression  that  was  full  of  charm.  At  a  parade  of  the 
Army  of  Italy  no  man  could  compare  with  him.  Even 
d'Orsay  himself,  the  handsome  d'Orsay,  was  van- 
quished by  our  colonel  at  the  last  review  held  by 
Napoleon  before  bis  eoti-ance  into  Russia.  Id  this 
gifted  man  all  was  contradiction.  Passion  lives  by 
contrasts.     Thei-efore  do  not  ask  me  whether  he  was 
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coDBoions  of  those  irresistible  inSuences  to  whicb 
oar  nature  "  (the  gieneral  looked  tow&i-d  the  Princesse 
Ae  Cadignan)  "bends  like  molten  glass  beneath  the 
blower's  pipe ;  bat  it  so  chanced  that  by  some  singular 
fatality  the  colonel  had  bad  bnt  fen  love-affairs,  or 
had  neglected  to  have  them.  To  give  you  an  idea  of 
his  violence,  I  will  tell  you  in  two  words  what  I  once 
saw  bim  do  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger.  We  were  march- 
ing with  our  cannon  along  a  very  narrow  road,  bor- 
dered on  one  side  by  woods  and  on  the  other  by  a 
rather  steep  bank.  Half  way  along  this  road  we  met 
another  regiment  of  artillery,  its  colonel  marching 
with  it.  This  colonel  wanted  to  make  the  captain  of 
our  regiment  at  the  head  of  the  Srst  battery  give  way 
to  hie  troop.  Naturally  our  captain  refused.  But  the 
colonel  of  the  other  regiment  made  a  sign  to  his  first 
battery  to  advance,  and  in  spite  of  the  care  the  fii-et 
driver  took  to  keep  close  into  the  woods  the  wheel  of 
the  gun  carriage  caught  the  right  leg  of  our  captain, 
broke  it,  and  flung  him  to  the  other  side  of  his  horse. 
It  was  done  in  a  moment.  Our  colonel,  who  happened 
to  be  at  a  little  distance,  saw  the  quarrel,  and  galloped 
furiously  np  through  the  trees  and  among  the  wheels 
at  the  risk  of  being  flung  with  all  his  hoofs  in  the  air, 
reaching  the  spot  in  face  of  the  other  colonel  just  as 
the  captain  cried  out,  'To  me! '  and  fell.  Xo!  our 
Italian  colonel  was  no  longer  a  man.     Foam,  like  that 
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of  champagne,  boiled  from  hla  mouth,  he  growlea  like 
s  lion.  Incapable  of  uttering  a  word,  even  a  cry,  he 
made  a  dreadful  eign  to  his  adversary,  pointing  to  the 
wood,  and  drew  bis  sabre.  They  entered  it.  In  two 
seconds  we  saw  the  other  colonel  on  the  ground  with 
biB  head  split  in  two.  The  soldiei-s  of  that  regiment 
retreated,  ha!  the  devil!  and  in  qnick  time,  tool  Our 
captain,  who  just  missed  being  killed,  and  who  was 
yelping  in  the  ditch  where  the  wheel  of  the  gun- 
carriage  bad  tlung  him,  bad  a  wife,  a  chaiming  Italian 
woman  from  Messina,  who  was  not  indifferent  to  our 
colonel.  This  cii-ciimatance  had  gi-eatly  increased  bis 
fury.  His  protection  was  due  to  the  husband ;  he  waa 
bonnd  to  defend  him  as  well  as  the  wife.  Now,  in 
the  miserable  Polish  cabin  this  side  of  Zembin,  where, 
as  I  told  you,  I  received  such  cordial  welcome,  this 
Tery  captain  sat  opposite  to  me,  and  his  wife  was  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table  opposite  to  the  colonel. 
She  was  a  little  woman,  named  Rosina,  very  dark, 
but  bearing  in  her  black  eyes,  shaped  like  almonds, 
all  the  ardour  of  the  sun  of  Sicily.  At  this  moment 
she  was  deplorably  thin,  her  cheeks  were  covered 
with  dust  like  a  peach  exposed  to  the  weather  on  a 
high-road.  Scarcely  clothed  and  all  in  raga,  wearied 
by  marches,  her  hair  in  disorder  beneath  the  frag- 
ment of  a  shawl  tied  across  her  head,  there  was  atill 
all  the  presence  of  a  woman  about  her;   her  move- 
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ments  were  pretty,  her  rodj,  dimpled  mouth,  her  white 
teeth,  the  lines  of  her  face  and  bust,  —  charms  which 
misery,  cold,  and  want  of  care  had  Dot  entirely  effaced, 
—  Btill  told  of  love  and  sweetness  to  any  one  whose 
mind  coald  dwell  npou  a  woman.  Bosiua  evidently 
posseased  one  of  those  natures  which  are  fragile  in 
appearance,  but  are  full  of  nervous  strength.  The 
face  of  the  husband,  a  Piedmontese  nobleman,  ex- 
pressed a  sort  of  Jeering  good-humor,  if  it  is  per- 
missible u>  ally  the  two  words.  Brave,  intelligent 
and  educated,  he  nevertheless  seemed  to  ignore  the 
relations  which  had  existed  between  his  wife  and  the 
colonel  for  nearly  three  years.  I  attributed  this 
indifTerence  to  the  singular  customs  of  Italy,  or  to 
some  secret  in  their  own  home;  but  there  was  in  the 
man's  face  one  feature  which  had  always  inspired  me 
with  involuntary  distrust  His  underlip,  thin  and 
very  flexible,  turned  down  at  its  two  extremities 
instead  of  turning  up,  which  seemed  to  me  to  reveal 
an  underlying  cruelty  in  a  character  apparently  phl^- 
matie  and  indolent.  You  can  well  imagine  that  the 
conversation  was  not  brilliant  when  I  entered.  My 
weary  comrades  were  eating  in  silence,  but  they  nat- 
urally asked  me  a  few  questions;  and  we  related  our 
several  misfortunes,  mingling  them  with  reflectiona 
on  the  campaign,  the  generals,  their  blunders,  the 
RuBsians,  and  the  cold.     Soon  after  my  arrival,  the 
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colonel,  having  fioisbed  hie  me^re  meal,  wiped  his 
moustache,  wished  us  good-oigbt,  cast  his  black  eye 
toward  the  woman,  and  said,  'BosiDa.'  Then  with- 
ont  awaiting  any  repl;  he  went  into  the  space  parti- 
tioned off  for  forage.  The  meaning  of  his  snromona 
was  evident;  and  the  young  woman  made  au  inde- 
scribable gestuiv,  which  expressed  both  the  annoyance 
that  she  felt  at  seeing  her  dependence  thus  exhibited 
without  respect  for  bumau  feelings,  and  her  sense  of 
the  afFront  offered  to  her  dignity  as  a  woman  and  to 
her  husband.  And  yet  in  the  strained  expression  of 
her  features  and  in  the  violent  contraction  of  her  eye- 
brows, thei'e  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  foreboding;  per- 
haps a  preseutiment  of  her  fate  came  over  ber.  Rosina 
continued  to  sit  tranquilly  at  the  table;  a  moment 
later  the  colonel's  voice  was  heai-d  repeating  her 
name,  'Rosina!'  The  tone  of  this  new  summons 
was  even  more  brutal  than  that  of  the  first.  The  roll- 
ing accent  of  the  colonel's  voice  and  the  echo  which 
the  Italian  language  gives  to  vowels  and  final  letters 
revealed  in  a  startling  manner' the  despotism,  impa- 
tience, and  will  of  that  man.  Rosina  turned  pale, 
but  she  rose,  passed  behind  us,  and  joined  the  colonel. 
All  my  comrades  maintained  a  rigid  silence;  but  I,  un- 
happily, after  looking  round  at  them,  b^an  to  laugh, 
and  the  laugh  was  then  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
'Too  laugh?'  said  the  husband.     'Faith,  comrade,'  I 
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replieil,  becommg  aerioua,  'I  did  wrong,  I  admit  it;  I 
aek  ten  thousand  pardons;  and  if  you  are  not  content 
with  aiich  excuses  I  am  veadj  to  give  yon  satisfac- 
tion.' 'It  is  not  yon  who  bare  done  wrong,  it  is  I,' 
he  replied  coldly.  Thereupon  we  all  ehook  down  our 
straw  about  the  i-oom  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  sleep 
of  weariness.  The  next  day  each  man,  without  awak- 
ing hie  neighbor,  without  looking  for  a  journeying 
companion,  started  on  his  way  with  that  att«r  egotism 
which  made  our  retreat  from  Russia  one  of  the  most 
horrible  dramas  of  persouality,  sadness,  and  horror 
which  ever  took  place  beneath  the  Leavens.  Yet 
after  each  man  had  gone  some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
yai'ds  from  our  night's  lodging,  we  came  together  and 
marched  along  like  geese  led  in  Qocks  by  the  nncon- 
•cioua  despotism  of  a  child.  A  common  necessity 
was  driving  us  along.  "When  we  reached  a  alight 
elevation  from  which  we  could  ace  the  house  where  we 
had  passed  the  night,  we  heard  sounds  that  resembled 
the  roaring  of  lions  in  the  desert  or  the  bellowing  of 
bulls;  but  no!  that  clamor  could  not  be  compared  to 
any  known  sound.  Alingled  with  that  hoiTible  and 
sinister  roar  came  the  feeble  cry  of  a  woman.  We  all 
tamed  round,  seized  with  a  sensation  —  I  know  not 
bow  to  describe  it  —  of  fear ;  the  house  was  no  longer 
visible,  only  a  burning  pile;  the  building,  which 
some  one  had  barricaded,  was  in  flames.     Clouds  of 
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smoke,  driveD  by  the  wind,  rolled  towards  us,  brii^- 
ing  raucous  sounds  and  a  strong  indescribable  odor. 
A  fen  stepe  from  us  marched  the  captain,  wbo  liad 
quietly  joined  our  caravan;  we  looked  at  him  in 
silence,  for  none  of  ua  dared  qneation  him.  But  he, 
diviuing  our  curiosity,  toached  his  breast  with  the 
forefinger  of  his  right  hand  and  pointed  with  the  left 
to  the  conflagration.  'Son'  io!'  he  said.  We  con- 
tinued our  way  without  anotber  word  to  him." 

"  There  is  nothing  more  fearful  than  the  revolt  of 
sheep,"  said  de  Marsay. 

"  It  would  be  too  dreadful  to  let  as  part  with  that 
horrible  scene  in  our  minds,"  said  Madame  de  Mont- 
cornet.     "X  shall  dream  of  it" 

"Tell  us,  before  we  go,  what  punishment  befsl 
'  Monsienr  de  Marsay's  first  love,"  said  Lord  Dudley, 
smiling. 

"  When  Englishmen  jest  their  foils  are  buttoned," 
remarked  i^mile  filondet. 

"Monsieur  Bianchon  can  tell  you  that,"  replied  de 
Marsay,  turning  to  me.     "  He  saw  her  die." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  and  her  death  was  one  of  the  mooi 
beautiful  I  ever  witnessed.  The  duke  and  I  had 
passed  tbe  night  beside  the  pillow  of  the  dying  woman, 
whose  disease,  consumption,  was  then  in  its  final 
stages;  no  bope  remained,  and  sbe  had  received  the 
last  offices  of  the  Church  the  preceding  evening.     The 
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doke  had  fallen  asleep.  Madame  la  duchesBe,  wak- 
ing about  four  in  the  morning,  made  me,  in  a  touph- 
ii^  manner  and  with  a  smile,  a  tender  little  sign  to 
Iftt  him  sleep;  and  yet  she  felt  she  was  about  to  die! 
She  had  reached  a  stage  of  exti-aordinarjr  thinness,  but 
her  (ace  preserved  its  festiues,  and  its  outlines  were 
truly  sublime.  Her  pallor  made  her  skin  resemble 
porcelain  behind  which  a  light  baa  been  placed.  Her 
brilliant  eyes  and  the  color  in  ber  cheeks  shone  out 
upon  this  skin  so  softly- beantifal,  while  the  whole - 
ooontenanoe  seemed  to  breathe  forth  a  ocHnmaiiding 
tranquillity.  Evidently  she  pitied  the  duke,  and  the 
feeliug  took  its  rise  in  a  lofty  sentiment  which  seemed 
to  see  no  limit  iu  tbe  approach  of  death.  The  silence 
was  profound.  The  chamber,  softly  lighted  by  a 
lamp,  bad  the  appearance  of  all  aick-chambers  at  the 
moment  of  death.  At  that  instant  the  clock  struck. 
The  duke  awoke,  and  was  in  despair  at  having  slept. 
I  did  not  see  the  gesture  of  impatience  with  which  he 
showed  tbe  regret  he  felt  at  having  lost  his  wife  from 
sight  during  the  few  last  moments  granted  to  him; 
bat  it  is  certain  that  any  oliier  person  than  the  dying 
woman  might  have  been  mistaken  about  him.  A 
statesman,  preoccupied  with  tbe  interests  of  France, 
tbe  duke  had  many  of  those  apparent  oddities  which 
often  make  men  of  genius  pass  for  fools,  though  the 
explanation  ma;  be  found  in  the  exquisite  nature  and 
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requirementB  of  their  mind.  He  now  took  a  chair 
beside  the  bed  and  looked  fixedly  at  bis  wife.  The 
dying  woman  put  out  her  hand  and  took  that  of  tter 
buaband  vbich  she  pressed  gently,  saying  in  a  soft 
but  trembling  voice':  — 

"'My  poor  friend,  who  will  understand  yon  in 
future  ?  * 

"So  saying,  she  died,  looking  at  him." 

"The  doctor's  stories,"  said  the  Due  de  Eh^tor^ 
■  "  always  leave  a  deep  impression. ** 

"  But  a  tender  one,"  said  Mademoiselle  des  Tonches 
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To  HAium  LA  FxiKouas  sa  Bslqiojoso,  nte 
Tmtdlob. 


To  know  bow  to  aell,  to  be  «b1«  to  sell,  aod  to  b^II 
The  public  baa  do  conceptiou  of  all  that  Paris  owes  of 
grandeiir  to  those  three  faom  of  one  problem.  The 
dusliog  brilliuioy  of  shops,  as  rich  as  the  salons 
of  the  nobility  before  1789,  the  spleodor  of  oaf^, 
which  often  eclipses,  and  very  easily,  that  of  the 
neo- Versailles;  the  poems  of  show-windows,  pulled  to 
pieces  every  night,  reconstructed  every  morning;  the 
el^ance  and  grace  of  the  yoong  men  communicating 
with  the  female  buyers;  the  piquant  faces  and  toilets 
of  the  youi^  girls  whose  buaioeea  it  is  to  attract  the 
male  customer;  lastly,  and  recently,  the  vast  spaces 
and  depths  and  Babylonian  luxury  of  the  galleries, 
in  which  the  shop-keepers  monopolize  apecialtiee  by 
eoUecting  then  to  one  vast  enterprise,  —  all  these 
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tbiogB  are  uotbiDg.  They  have  merely  pleased  the 
inoBt  greedy  and  the  most  blase  organ  developed  id 
the  humaD  being  siace  the  days  of  the  Romans,  —  an 
organ  vbose  exactions  have  now  become  boundless, 
thanlcs  to  the  efforts  of  refined  civilization.  That 
oi^D  is  the  Eye  of  a  Parisian. 

That  eye  receives  and  consumes  fire-norks  costing 
a  hundred  thousand  francs ;  palaces  six  thousand  feet 
long  and  sixty  feet  high  in  many-colored  glass;  the 
fairy  scenes  of  fourteen  theatres  every  night;  ever- 
changing  panoramas;  continual  exhibitions  of  master- 
pieces; W(»ld8  of  sorrows,  universes  of  joy,  as  they 
wander  along  the  boulevards  or  tread  the  streets; 
encyclopedias  of  rags  at  the  carnival;  twenty  illus- 
trated works  a  year;  a  thousand  caricatures;  ten  thou- 
sand  vignettes,  lithc^raphs,  and  engravings.  That 
eye  drinks  in  over  fifteen  thonsand  francs'  worth  of 
gas  every  evening.  Moreover,  to  satisfy  it,  the  city 
of  Paris  spends  annually  several  milliooB  in  landscape 
gardening,  poiuts  of  view,  and  plantations.  But  all 
this  ia  nothing;  it  is  only  the  material  side  of  the 
question.  Ves,  it  is  in  our  opinion  a  very  small 
matter  compared  with  the  efforts  of  intellect,  the 
wiles,  worthy  of  Moli^re's  pen,  practised  by  the  sixty 
thousand  clerks  and  the  forty  thousand  young  women 
who  beaet  the  purses  of  customers  as  whitebait  swarm 
about  the  scraps  of  food  which  float  upon  the  watera 
of  the  Seine. 
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The  Gandiseai't  of  the  shop  jb  fall;  equal  in  capac- 
ity, mental  povers,  wit,  humor,  and  philoeopbj  to  the 
illoetriouB  commercial  traveller  who  has  now  become 
the  type  of  his  tribe.  Out  of  the  shop,  oat  of  his  line 
of  business,  he  is  like  a  balloon  without  gas;  he  owes 
his  faculties  to  his  environmeot  of  goods  to  sell,  jnst 
as  the  actor  is  sublime  onl;  on  the  stage.  Although, 
judged  by  the  other  shopmen  of  Europe,  the  French 
clerk  has  far  more  education  than  they,  —  that  is,  be  can 
talk  asphalt,  Mabille,  polka,  literatui'e,  illustrated 
txwks,  railroads,  politics,  Chamber,  and  revolution,  — 
he  is  excesaivelj  dull-minded  when  he  leaves  his 
counter,  his  yard-sticlc,  and  his  selling  graces.  But 
there,  on  his  own  ground,  persuasion  on  his  lip,  his  eye 
on  hie  customer,  and  shawl  in  hand,  he  eclipses  the 
great  Talleyrand ;  he  has  more  wit  than  D^saugiers, 
more  cunning  than  Cl^patra;  be  is  worth  more  than 
Monroee  with  Moli^re  to  boot.  Id  his  own  bouse 
Talleyrand  would  bave  tricked  Gaudissart;  but  in  the 
shop  Gaudissart  would  fool  the  prince. 

Let  us  explain  this  paradox  by  a  fact 

Two  pretty  ducheaaes  were  chattering  in  the  room 
where  the  above-mentioned  illustrions  statesman  was 
reading.  They  wanted  a  bracelet  and  they  were 
expecting  some  to  be  sent  for  selection  from  the  shop 
.  of  the  most  celebrated  jeweller  in  Paris.  A  Gaudis- 
sart arrived,  armed  with  three  bracelets,  three  mar 
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vfliB,  among  whlcb  the  two  women  hesitatecl.  Choice! 
ti»t'8  tiie  lightning  of  the  intellect.  Do  ;ou  hesitate, 
unable  to  cbooBe  ?  Then  yon  are  oertain  to  be  mis- 
tAken.  Taete  never  has  two  inepirations.  At  last, 
after  about  ton  mioutea'  diBcueeion,  the;  appealed 
to  the  prince.  He  saw  the  two  ducheaeea  helpleasl; 
undecided  between  Qie  two  finest  of  these  ornaments, 
—  for  the  third  bad  been  put  aside  almost  from  the 
beginning.  The  prince  did  not  close  his  book,  neither 
did  he  look  at  the  bracelets,  he  watched  the  clerk. 

"Which  would  you  dioose  for  the  girl  yon  likb 
best?"   he  said  addresaing  him. 

The  young  man  pointed  to  one  of  the  two  bracelets. 

"  In  that  case,  take  the  other,"  said  the  craftiest  of 
modem  diplomatists  to  the  duchesses,  "and  make 
two  women  happy;  and  you,  young  man,  make  yoor 
friend  happy  by  presenting  to  her  the  other  in  my 
name." 

The  pretty  women  smiled  and  the  shopman  retired 
gratified  by  the  present  of  the  prince;  but  atill  more 
by  the  good  opinion  he  seemed  to  bare  of  him. 

A  woman  is  seen  getting  out  of  a  brilliant  equipage 
which  has  stopped  in  the  me  VivieDne  before  the  door 
of  one  of  those  sDrnptuons  establiahmeDts  where  they 
sell  shawls.  She  is  accompanied  by  aoothw  woman. 
Women  almost  always  start  in  conples  on  these  expe- 
ditions.    All,  on  such  oocasione,  will  go  through  ten 
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shops  before  they  make  up  their  minde,  and  as  the; 
go  from  one  to  another,  they,  laugh  over  the  little 
oomed;  the  clerks  have  played  to  them.  But  let  us 
examine  who  played  their  part  beet,  buyers  or  seller; 
which  of  the  two  has  carried  oft  the  honors  of  the 
little  vaudeville? 

When  it  is  a  matter  of  describiug  the  greatest  fact 
of  ParisiaD  commerce,  namely,  the  Sale,  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  produce  a  type  in  summing  up  the  question. 
Kow,  as  to  this,  a  shawl  or  a  chatelaine  worth  several 
thousand  francs  would  certainly  seem  to  cause  more 
emotion  than  a  piece  of  cambric  or  a  gown  for  two  or 
three  hundred  francs.  But,  0  foreigners  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, should  yoQ  ever  I'ead  this  physiolt^  of  the 
counter,  know  that  such  scenes  are  played  in  all  shops 
over  a  barege  at  two  francs,  or  a  printed  muslin  at  four 
francs  a  yard. 

How  can  you,  prioceBses  or  bourgeoises,  it  matters 
not  which,  distrust  that  pretty  and  very  yoting  man 
with  velvet  cheeks  colored  like  a  peach,  ingenuous 
eyes,  and  clothed  very  nearly  as  well  as  your  —  your 
—  consin,  let  us  say;  a  youth  gifted  with  a  voice  as 
soft  as  the  fleecy  fabric  be  displays  to  you?  There 
are  three  or  four  others  like  him.  Here  's  one  with 
black  eyes  and  a  decided  expression  of  face,  who  says 
to  you  with  an  imperious  air,  "Thisis  what  yon  want" 
There 's   another   with    blue   eyes    and   timid   »*□• 
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ner  and  BubmisBive  phi-aBeB,  and  you  Bay  of  bioi, 
"Poor  iadi  he  yr&s  never  born  to  be  a  shopman."  A 
third  has  cheBtnut  hair,  and  yellow,  laughing  eyes;  he 
is  pleasant  of  speech,  and  is  gifted  with  wondrous 
activity  and  meridional  gayety.  A  fourth  iB  tawny  red, 
with  his  beard  cut  fan-shape,  stiff  as  a  communist, 
stern,  imposing,  with  a  fatal  cravat  and  curt  speech. 

These  different  species  of  shopmen,  selected  and 
adapted  as  ttiey  are  to  the  leading  characteriatics  of 
women,  are  the  arms  of  their  master,  —  a  stout  indi- 
vidual with  a  cheery  face,  rather  bald,  possessing  the 
stomach  of  a  ministerial  deputy,  and  sometimes  deco- 
rated with  the  Legion  of  honor  for  having  maintained 
the  dignity  of  French  trade.  His  lines  are  those  of 
contented  rotundity;  he  has  a  wife,  Several  children, 
a  country-house,  and  a  balance  in  the  bank.  This 
personage  descends  into  the  arena  like  a  Deus  ex 
machind  when  some  too  mixed  intrigue  requires 
prompt  conclusion.  Thus  the  female  purchaser  is 
environed  by  kindliness,  courtesy,  youth,  smiles, 
pleasantry,  —  all  that  civilized  man  can  offer  of  what 
is  simplest  and  most  deceiving,  the  whole  arranged  in 
careful  gradation  to  suit  all  tastes. 

One  word  on  the  optical,  architectural,  and  decora- 
tive efEects  of  this  comedy, —  a  short,decisive  word; 
a  word  of  history  written  on  the  spot.  No.  76  rue  de 
Richelieu  is  an  elegant  shop,  white  and  gold,  draped 
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TJth  crimson  velvet,  which  now  poeeesaeB  au  entresol, 
through  which  the  light  comes  full  from  the  rue  de 
Menars  as  in  a  painter's  studio,  pure,  clear,  and 
always  equable.  Where  is  the  true  Parisian  lounger 
who  has  not  admired  the  Persian,  King  of  Asia,  who 
bears  himself  bo  proudly  at  the  angle  of  that  shop  in 
the  me  de  Richelieu  and  the  me  de  1&  Bourse,  chained 
to  say,  urbi  et  orbi:  "I  reign  more  tranquilly  here 
than  at  Teheran."  Five  hundred  years  hence  that 
piece  of  carving  at  the  comer  of  two  streeta  might, 
were  it  not  for  the  present  immortal  analysis,  occupy 
the  minds  of  arctueologist«  and  give  rise  to  volumes 
in-quarto  with  diagrams  (like  those  of  Monsieur 
Qnatremere  de  Quincy  on  the  Olympian  Jupiter)  in 
which  it  would  be  demonsti'ated  that  Napoleon  was  a 
Sofi  of  ancient  Persia  before  he  was  Emperor  of  the 
French.  Well,  the  book  in  which  you  read  this  instruc- 
tive page  was  kept  and  sold  in  that  entresol ;  but  the 
gorgeous  shop  laid  siege  to  the  poor  little  place, 
and,  by  force  of  banknotes,  seized  upon  it  The 
CoMKDY  OF  HvMAK  LtFE  w&s  forced  to  yield  to  the 
comedy  of  cashmere  shawls.  The  Persian  sacrificed  a 
few  diamonds  in  his  crown  to  increase  the  much  needed 
light,  the  rays  of  which  have  increased  the  sales  in 
that  shop  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  account  of  their 
■Dfluence  oil  the  play  of  colors ;  this  light  puts  into  relief 
all  shawl  seductions;  it  is  an  irresistible  light,  truly  a 
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golden  nyl  Prom  that  f&ct  Judge  of  the  oflorbi  aJtcc 
Boenic  effect  iu  the  shops  of  Puis. 

Let  as  retnm  to  those  young  shopmen  and  their 
portly  master  (who  is  rocelTed  by  the  King  of  tite 
Frenoh  at  his  table),  and  to  the  bead-olerfc  with  th« 
rodd;  beard  and  the  autocratic  manner.  These 
Gaudissarts  emeriti  measure  swords  with  several 
thousand  caprices  a  week;  they  know  all  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  cash  mere-chord  in  the  feminine  heart. 
Wtieo  a  lorette,  a  respectable  lady,  the  young  motJier 
of  a  family,  a  lionne,  a  duebesse,  a  worthy  Iwai^eoise, 
B  saucy  dafu»u»0,  an  innocent  young  girl,  a  too 
innocent  foreigner  presents  herself,  she  is  instantly 
analysed  by  these  seven  or  eight  men,  who  have 
studied  her  from  the  moment  she  laid  her  hand  on  the 
knob  of  the  door,  —  men  whom  you  will  see  stationed 
at  the  windows,  behind  the  counters,  at  the  comers  of 
the  shop,  looking  as  if  they  dreamed  of  a  Sunday's 
outing;  in  fact,  if  you  examine  them,  you  will  say  to 
yourself,  "  What  can  they  be  thinking  of  ?  " 

A  woman's  putse,  her  desires,  her  intentions,  her 
fancies  are  better  searched  in  that  one  moment  by 
those  apparently  vacant  minds  than  custmn-housa 
officers  can  search  a  suspected  carri^e  on  the  frontier 
in  seven  quarters  of  an  hour.  These  intelligent 
scamps,  serious  as  a  noble  father,  have  seen  all,  —  the 
details  of  the  buyer's  apparel,  a  spot  of  mnd  on  bet 
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boot,  want  of  style  in  her  motions,  dirty  or  ill-chosen 
bonnet-strings,  the  freshness  of  tbe  gloves,  the  cat 
and  fashion  of  the  gown  betraying  the  intelligent 
scissors  of  Viotorlne  IV.,  the  bauble  of  Proment- 
Meurice,  in  short,  all  that  rayeals  to  a  knowing  aye 
tbe  quality,  fortuue,  and  character  of  a  woman. 
Tremble!  Never  is  this  sanhedrim  of  Gaudissarts, 
led  by  its  master,  mistaken.  The  ideas  of  each  are 
transmitted  from  one  to  another  with  telegraphic 
rapidity,  by  the  eye,  by  twitches  of  the  body,  by 
smilea,  by  motions  of  the  lips;  observe  them,  and 
you  'It  be  reminded  of  the  lighting  up  of  the  grand 
avenue  of  tbe  Champa  ^lys^es,  where  the  gas  flies 
from  lamp  to  lamp  precisely  as  these  ideas  light  np 
the  pupils  of  clerk  after  clerk. 

If  the  entering  customer  be  an  English  woman,  tbe 
gloomy  Gaudissart,  mysterious  and  darksome,  like  a 
personage  out  of  Lord  Byron,  advances.  If  it  is  a 
bonrgeoise,  the  oldest  of  the  clerks  is  assigned  to  her. 
He  shows  her  a  hundred  shawls  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar;  he  bewilders  ber  with  colors  and  designs;  be 
unfolds  more  shawls  than  a  hawk  makes  circles  over  a 
chicken;  so,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  dizzy,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  choose,  the  worthy  woman,  flattered 
and  pleased,  trnsts  to  the  shopman,  who  at  once  places 
ber  between  two  hammers,  —  that  of  her  dilemma, 
aad  that  of  the  equal  seductions  of  two  shawla. 
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"Thie,  madame,"  be  saya,  "  ie  very  becomiog;  it 
IB  apple-graeD,  tlie  color  now  in  fashioo,  but  fashionB 
chaoge;  whereas  this  "  (the  black  or  white,  the  sale  of 
which  18  urgent)  "goes  well  with  all  styles;  you  will 
never  find  this  out  of  fashion." 

That  is  the  mere  A-B-C  of  the  trade. 

"  You  would  hardly  believe  how  much  eloquence  is 
required  in  this  devil  of  a  busiueas,"  said,  not  long 
ago,  the  head  Gaudissart  of  the  establishment  we  have 
already  mentioned,  to  his  two  friends,  du  Ronceret 
and  Bixiou,  who  had  gone  to  the  shop  to  buy  a  shawl, 
the  choice  of  which  they  left  to  him.  "You  are  both 
discreet,  and  1  don't  mind  speaking  to  you  of  the 
tricks  played  off  by  our  patron,  who  is  certainly  the 
cleverest  man  at  the  business  I  've  ever  seen.  I  don't 
mean  as  manufacturer,  for  Monsieur  Pritot  is  first 
there,  but  aa  seller.  He  invented  the  Selim  shawl, 
that  is,  a  shawl  impossible  to  sell,  which  we  sell  con- 
tinually. We  keep  in  a  cedar  boi,  very  plain,  but 
lined  with  satin,  a  shawl  worth  five  or  sis  hnndred 
francs,  a  shawl  sent  by  the  Sultan  Selim  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  This  shawl  is  our  Imperial 
guard;  it  is  brought  on  the  field  when  the  cause  is 
nearly  lost;  il  se  vend  et  ne  meurt  pas." 

At  this  instant  an  EnglisLwoman  got  out  of  a  hired 
carriage  and  entered  the  shop,  presenting  a  fine  ideal 
of  that  phlegmatic  coldness  which  characterizes  Eng- 
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luid  KDd  all  ber  So-called  living  products. '  Yon  might 
have  tbonght  her  the  statue  of  the  Commaoder  sdvanc- 
ing  with  slow  hops  of  an  angainliness  manufactnred 
in  the  families  of  EDgland  with  national  care. 

"An  Engliehwoinan,"  whispered  the  head-clerb  in 
Bixion's  eat,  "  ia  our  battle  of  Waterloo.  We  have 
women  who  slip  through  oui  fingers  like  eels,  but  w« 
catch  them  again  at  the  door;  we  have  lorettea  who 
blagua  na;  with  tbem  we  langh,  for  we  hold  them  by 
credit;  we  have  undecipherable  foreign  women,  to 
whom  we  carry  shawls  at  their  lodgings,  and  with  whom 
we  come  to  an  noderstanding  through  flattery;  bnt  the 
Englishwoman  I  it  is  like  handling  the  bronze  of  Lonis 
XlV.'s  statue.  Those  women  regard  it  as  an  occup»- 
tioD,  a  duty,  a  pleasure  to  bargain.  They  put  ns 
through  all  our  paces,  I  can  t«ll  yon." 

The  Byronic  shopman  had  advanced. 

*'  Does  madame  desire  an  India  ahawl,  or  one  of 
French  mannfaoture;  high-priced,  or  — " 

"I  will  eee." 

"What  sum  does  madame  devote  to  the  purchase?" 

"I  will  see." 

Turning  round  to  take  the  shawls  and  show  them, 
the  clerk  cast  a  signiBcant  glance  ("  What  a  bore! ") 
at  bis  oolleagQee,  accompanied  by  an  almost  impercep- 
tible shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  Theae  are  our  finest  qualities  In  India  shawls,-*- 
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red,  bine,  and  the  yellow-orange  tint;  the;  are  all  ten 
thonsaod  franca.  Here  are  some  at  five  thonBaod,  and 
ire  b&Te  others  at  three  thousand," 

The  EnglishwoniaD,  with  an  expression  of  etotid 
indifference,  turned  her  eye-glass  on  all  around  her 
before  she  looked  at  the  shawls,  and  gave  no  sign  of 
approval  or  disapproval. 

'*  Have  yon  others  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  madame.  But  perhaps  madame  has  not  quite 
decided  that  she  wants  a  ebawl  ?  " 

"  Haw!  yea,  qnit«  decided." 

Tlie  shopman  then  fetched  three  shawls  of  inferior 
value,  but  he  spread  them  forth  solemnly,  as  things  of 
which  to  aay,  "Attention  to  these  magnificences." 

"  Here  are  some  that  are  more  expensive,"  he  said. 
*'  They  have  not  yet  been  offered  for  sale;  they  came 
by  couriers  and  were  bought  direct  from  the  merchanta 
of  Lahore." 

"  I  see,"  she  said.     "  They  suit  me  much  best" 

The  clerk  remained  perfectly  grave  in  spite  of  his 
inward  irritation,  which  now  b^an  to  attack  du 
Bonceret  and  Bixiou.  The  Englishwoman,  cold  as  a 
water-cress,  seemed  to  enjoy  her  own  phlegm. 

"What  price?"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  sky-blue 
ahawl  covered  with  birds  sitting  on  pagodas. 

'*  Seven  thousand  francs." 

She  took  the  shawl  and  wrapped  it  roond  her,  looked 
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Mt  hereeU  in  the  glass  and  said,  as  she  gave  it  bock, 
*'  No,  I  don't  like  it" 

A  long  quarter  of  an  hoar  passed  in  equally  fruitless 
e^sayals. 

"We  have  DOthing  more,  madauie,"  said  the  shop- 
man, looking  at  his  master. 

"  Madame  ia  difflcolt  to  suit,  tike  all  persons  of 
taste,"  said  the  head  of  the  establishment,  coming 
forward  with  that  shop-keeping  grace  which  agreeably 
mingled  wheedling  with  asaumption.- 

Tbe  Englishwoman  took  up  her  eyeglass  and  looked 
the  merchant  over  from  head  to  foot,  unable,  of 
courae,  to  comprehend  that  the  man  was  eligible  to 
the  Chamber  sod  dined  at  the  Tuileries. 

"  I  have  but  one  other  shawl,  and  that  I  seldom 
show,"  iie  continued;  "  no  one  has  ever  liked  it;  it  is 
very  odd;  only  this  morning  I  was  thinking  of 
giving  it  to  my  wife.  We  have  bad  it  since  1805; 
it  came  from  the  Empresa  Josephine." 

"Show  it  to  me." 

"  Gro  and  fetch  it,"  said  the  master  to  a  clerk;  "it 
is  in  my  house." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it,"  said  the  Englishwoman. 

This  answer  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  triumph,  for 
the  peevish  dame  was  evidently  about  to  leave  the 
shop.  She  now  made  believe  to  look  only  at  the 
shawls,  whereas  she  was  really  looking  slyly  at  the 
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shopmen  aod  the  two  gentlemen,  shelteriDg  her  eyes  bj 
the  frame  of  her  glaBsee. 

"  It  coHt  originally  twen^  thooBand  fr&nce  in  Tur- 
key, madame." 

"Haw  I" 

"  It  was  one  of  Beven  shawls  sent  by  the  Saltan 
8elmi  before  his  catastrophe  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
The  Empress  Josephine  —  a  Creole,  aa  my  lady  knows, 
and  therefore  capricions  —  changed  it  for  another  of 
those  bmnght  by  the  Turkish  ambassador,  which  my 
predecessor  bad  in  the  meantime  purchased.  I  hare 
never  been  able  to  recover  the  value  of  it,  for  in  France 
OUF  ladies  are  not  rich  enough;  it  is  not  as  it  is  in 
England.  The  price  of  this  shawl  ia  seven  thousand 
franca,  but  its  value  is  more  than  donUe  if  you  take 
into  account  the  compound  interest — " 

"  Compounded  of  what? "  said  the  C^liahwoman. 

"  Hm«  it  ia,  madame." 

And  the  shopkeeper,  with  precautions  which  the 
exhibitors  of  the  GrUne-ffewalbe  of  Dresd^i  would 
have  admired,  opened  with  a  tiny  key  a  sqnare  box  of 
cedar  wood,  the  shape  and  simplicity  of  which  ai^ 
peared  to  impress  the  Englishwoman.  From  this  box, 
which  was  lined  witJi  black  satin,  he  lifted  a  shawl, 
worth  perhaps  fifteen  hundred  francs,  of  a  goldea  yel- 
low with  black  designs,  the  startiing  colon  being 
surpassed  only  by  the  fantastic  Oriental  Sgnres. 
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"Splejididl"  said  the  EoglisbwomaD.  "Itisraalty 
fine.  That  is  my  ideal  of  a  ebawl;  it  ia  very 
mi^ificent  —  " 

The  refit  of  lier  remarks  were  lost  in  a  Madonna- 
like  attitude  taken  to  ahov  off  her  cold  eyes,  which  she 
evidently  thought  handsome. 

*'  The  Emperor  liked  that  efaawl  very  maoh;  he  used 
tt  himself  —  " 

"  Himself  1"  she  repeated. 

She  took  the  shavl,  draped  it  abont  her,  and  exam- 
ined herself.  The  proprietor  then  took  the  shawl, 
carried  it  to  the  light,  handled  it,  shook  it,  made  it 
glisten;  in  short,  he  played  apon  it  as  Liszt  plays  on 
the  piano. 

"  It  is  very  fine,  beantifat,  sweetl "  said  the  EngT 
lishwoman,  with  a  cool  and  tranqnil  air. 

Dn  RoDceret,  Bixion,  and  the  clerks  exchanged 
looks  of  eatisfactiOQ  which  signified,  "  The  ehawl  is 
sold." 

"Well,  madame?"  said  the  shopkeeper  iiiteiT(^;a- 
tiTely,  seeing  the  Englishwoman  absorbed  in  a  sort  of 
contemplation  which  was  far  too  prolonged. 

"Decidedly,"  she  said  at  last,  "I  prefer  a  car- 
riage." 

One  and  the  same  start  passed  throogh  the  silent, 
listening  clerks,  as  if  some  electric  fluid  bad  touched 
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"  I  bare  a  very  fine  one,  madame,"  replied  the  ma** 
tor  of  the  shop,  tranquilly.  "  I  received  it  from  a 
BusBian  princess  —  the  Princess  Narzikofl  —  irho  left 
it  to  me  in  payment  of  her  bill.  If  madame  would 
like  to  see  it  she  would,  I  am  sore,  be  delighted  with 
it.  It  has  been  used  only  a  few  times;  there 'snot 
another  like  it  in  Paris."  , 

The  stupefaction  of  the  clerks  was  equalled  only  bj 
Uieir  profound  admiratioD. 

"I  will  see  it,"  she  replied. 

"  If  madame  will  wear  the  shawl,"  Bald  the  shop- 
keeper, "she  will  see  the  effect  in  the  carriage." 

He  went  to  get  his  bat  and  gloves. 

"  How  will  it  end?"  exclaimed  the  head-dei^  as 
he  watched  his  patron  handing  the  Englishwoman  into 
her  hired  carriage. 

The  matter  now  took  on  to  da  Ronceret  and  Bixion 
the  attraction  of  the  end  of  a  novel,  besides  the 
especial  interest  attaching  to  all  struggles,  even  petty 
ones,  between  France  and  England. 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  master  of  the  efltabliah- 
ment  returned. 

"GrO  to  the  Hotel  Lawson,"  he  said  to  a  clerk; 
"  here's  the  card:  Mrs.  Noewell.  Taketbe  bill  I  will 
give  yon;  you  have  six  thousand  francs  to  receive." 

"  But  how  did  you  do  it?  "  said  du  Ronceret,  bowing 
to  the  king  of  shopkeepers. 
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